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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  a  revised  edition  of  the  Battles 
of  the  British  Navy,  the  Author  has  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  indulgence  conceded  to  his  early  effort.  The  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition, 
has  been  in  great  part  employed  by  him  in  rendering  this 
record  of  the  brilliant  performances  of  the  Navy  more  com- 
plete. Considerable  departures  from  former  statements  have, 
in  many  instances,  been  thought  necessary,  and  the  addi- 
tional matter  will,  he  hopes,  be  found  important.  Numerous 
previously  unnoticed  actions  have  been  introduced,  the  de- 
tails of  others  extended,  and  the  names  of  hundreds  of 
officers,  distinguished  by  their  valour  and  devotion  to  their 
country,  have  been  gleaned  from  official  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

The  object  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  compiler,  is  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  his  countrymen  an  impartial  record 
of  those  great  and  glorious  conflicts  on  the  ocean,  by  which 
England  has  gained  her  supremacy  among  nations.  To 
the  energy  and  skill  of  the  British  Navy,  commerce  owed  her 
protection  against  the  world  in  arms,  and  without  such 
powerful  aid,  peaceful  traffic  among  civilized  nations  coidd 
never  have  attained  its  present  flourishing  condition. 

Previously  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  however,  no  comprehensive  record  of  the  kind  existed. 
Spread  over  scores  of  volumes,  isolated  portions  only  of  the 
noble  deeds  of  England's  sailors  were  accessible,  except  to  the 
patient  inquirer.    English  historians  have  paid  little  atten- 
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tion  to  the  deeds  of  the  Navy  ;  and  only  the  more  prominent 
among  them  have  obtained  a  place  among  our  household 
words. 

In  revising  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  much  valuable 
assistance  has  been  derived  from  the  elaborate  production  of 
the  late  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas.1  Unfortunately  for 
the  subject,  that  indefatigable  and  talented  author  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  task,  and  two  volumes  only  were  prepared 
and  published  before  his  unlooked-for  decease. 

The  authorities  used  in  these  volumes  are  not  in  all  cases 
quoted,  or  the  annotations  would  have  exceeded  the  text, 
and  the  popular  form  of  the  work  have  been  destroyed. 
The  works  of  Lediard,2  Campbell,3  Beatson,4  Charnock,5 
Schomberg,6  Bren ton,7  James,8  Marshall,9  the  Naval  Chronicle, 

1  A  History  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Wars 
of  the  French  Revolution.    By  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  G.C.M.G. 

2  vols.  London  :  1847.  Nelson's  Letters  and  Despatches.  Edited  by 
Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas.    7  vols.  8vo.    London  :  1845-46. 

a  Naval  History  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  in  the  year 
1066  to  the  Conclusion  of  17S4.  2  vols,  folio.  By  Thomas  Ledianl, 
Gent.  &c.    London  :  1735. 

a  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals ;  containing  a  New  and  Accurate 
Naval  History  from  the  Earliest  Periods.  By  Dr.  J.  Campbell.  With  a 
Continuation  down  to  the  year  1779,  written  under  the  inspection  of 
Dr.  Berkenhout.    4  vols.    London  :  1781. 

4  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  1727—1783.  By 
Robert  Beatson,  Esq.  LL.D.    6  vols.  8vo.    London:  1S04. 

*  Biographia  Navalis  ;  or,  Impartial  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Cha- 
racters of  Officers  of  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  year  1C60  to 
the  Present  Time,  1794 — 98.    Also,  History  of  Marine  Architecture. 

3  vols.  4 to.    London  :  1802. 

6  Naval  Chronology,  &c.  from  the  Time  of  the  Romans  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  in  1802.  5  vols.  8vo.  By  Isaac  Schomberg,  Esq.  Captain  in 
the  Royal  Navy.    London  :  1802. 

7  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  year  1783  to  1822. 
By  Edward  Pelham  Brenton,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Lon- 
don :  1823. 

•  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Declaration  of  War 
by  France  in  February,  1793,  to  the  Accession  of  George  IV.  in 
January,  1820.  By  William  James.  6  vols.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don :  1826.  Also  another  edition,  revised  by  Captain  F.  Chamier,  R.N. 
London. 

9  Royal  Naval  Biography  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Services  of  all  the  Flag 
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1799 — 1818,  the  Annual  Register,  <fcc.,  have  furnished  the 
staple  data,  all  which  have  been  carefully  collated  with  each 
other,  and  illustrated  by  miscellaneous  biographies  and 
essays,  and  original  communications  from  living  participators 
in  the  actions  described. 

In  June,  1847,  her  most  gracious  Majesty,  desirous  of 
bestowing  some  mark  of  distinction  as  well  upon  her  sailors 
as  her  soldiers,  issued  an  Order  in  Council,  under  which  all 
the  surviving  participators  in  the  principal  and  some  minor 
actions  fought  since  1793  have  been  decorated  with  a  naval 
medal  and  clasp,  or  clasps.  A  committee  of  flag  officers, 
comprising  Admirals  Sir  Thomas  Byani  Martin,  G.C.B.,  the 
Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Bladen  Capel,  K.C.B.,  and  Sir  James 
Alexander  Gordon,  K.C.B.,  having  for  their  secretary 
Edward  Giffard,  Esq.,  of  the  Admiralty,  examined  the  claims 
of  the  numerous  applicants ;  and  the  various  exploits  selected 
will  be  found  especially  noticed  in  the  following  pages. 

Officers.  Captains,  and  Commanders  whose  Names  appeared  on  the  Li*t 
of  Sea  Officers  in  1823,  &c.  By  John  Marshall  (h),  Lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navy.    12  vols,  or  parte.    London  :  1823-35. 
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Holy  War — Sea  J ustices  (note),  page  1 .  Reduction  of  Cyprus — destruc- 
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ditto  of  Wimhclsea— reduction  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  113.  Storniin 


of  Alie.-mt — Romney  and  consorta  at  Malaga,  114.  Resolution  an 
French  squadron.  115.  Wyld  and  Forbin— -forcing  the  Yar,  116.  Bom- 
bardment of  Toulon — wreck  of  Shovel  at  Seilly — insufficient  protection 
of  convoys  117.  destruction  of  the  Devonshm — capture  pris ateers, 
118.  Capture  of  Adventure  —  Wa^rr  and  Spanish  treasure-ships,  119. 
Toilet  and  Du  Guai  Trouin  -  Lord  Dursley  and  ditto,  121.  Sweepstakes 
captured — capture  of  Fowey —  Falmouth  and  French  squadron— SpeexT 
Well  and  privateers —  Plymouth  and  L'Adriad,  12'J.  Du  (luai  Trouin 
—  Portland  with  Coventry  and  Mixtion.  1-3.  Defiance  and  Centurion 
with  French  ships,  124.  _Wjgc5j  stt  r  an«l  Dutch  privateer  —  Salisbury 
and  St.  Albans  with  French  ship  Suffolk  and  Galliard  — •  Kent  and 
Siqterlwj,  125.  Cutting  out  in  Hyeres  Bay — capture  of  Maure —  attack 
on  French  fishing  harbours,  126.    Capture  of  Pembroke — action  in 

Yado  Pay  capture  of  Advice  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  1-7.  Newcastle 
and  French  flotilla  —  capture  of  the  Toulouse  —  Peace  of  Utrecht,  l'J8. 
Losses  and  gains,  129. 


1713—1744. 

Hind  and  Sallee  rovers  —  dispute  with  Spain  —  Byng  and  Castafieta, 
130.  Action  off  Sicily,  132.  Walton's  laconic  epistle  —  reduction  of 
■Messina,  133.  Looe  and  Spanish  privateer — destruction  of  Genoese" 
ships — ditto  of  Spanish  shipping  at  Port  Antonio — ditto  of  two  ships  at 
Rihades,  134.  Taking  of  Vigo  and  Ponta  Vedra  —  quadruple  alliance 
—  capture  of  Roberts  the  pirate.  135.  Reduction  of  Morocco,  130. 
Dispute  with  Spain — 'Capture  of  Porto  Pello,  137.  Capture  of  the 
Prime/a,  13'.».  Mistaken  action  cx|>edition  against  ( 'art hag  -na,  140. 
Squirrel  ami  Spanish  privateer  Puhcney  ami  xebecks,  111  "  Sapphiro 
at  Vigo  —  attack  on  La  Guira,  145.  Attack  on  Porto  Cavallo,  1 16. 
Rupert  and  Faverdiam  at  Pensacola  -  -  Guernsey  and  privateer,  117. 
Attack  on  Goinera— Centurion  and  galleon,  148. 


1744—1748. 

War  with  France — action  off  Toulon,  149.  Matthews  and  Lestock, 
152.  Northumberland  and  French  squadron— attack  on  Fiahotte,  153. 
Rose  and  Spanish  freight -ship  Lion  and  FlizaU  th,  1;">4.  Jersey  atnl 
St.  K-prit capture  of  French  convoy  —  capture  of  the  Angleaea — 
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Augusta  and  privateer — Captain  andCrand  Turk  —  Fowey  and  Griffin — ■ 
Dunkirk  privateers,  155.    Hampton  Court  and  Lys  —  Captain,  &c. 
with  Neptune  and  Florissant — Portland  and  Auguate — -Defiance  and 

Amhuseadr,  li~>n'.  Shoreham's  t< rxh  r  and  privateers  —  A  h  \amh-r  and 
Sob-hay,  157.  Action  otf  Ne-japatam —  Wea*el  and  French  privateers 
—  Nottingham  and  Mars  Woolwich  and  Severn  with  French  squadron, 
l.r>V  Anson  and  1  >e  la  .longuiere.  I'd*.  Fortune  and  French  privateers 
-Viper  and  Hector,  101.  Merlin  ami  treasure  .shi pa  --  Hawkc  and  Do 
Letendeur,  162.  Anecdote  (note),  165.  Capture  of  Glorioso — Bellon*> 
and  Due  de  Chartrcs  --Amazon  and  R' nomnx'.>,  1 ''»'>.  C.ipture  of  Mao- 
nanime  — reduetx  n  of  Port  Louis,  1 « i T .  Action  olf  the  lla\anuah,  lob. 
Peace  of  Aixda-Chapelle  —  looses  and  gains,  1(31*. 


1748—1762. 

The  "seven  years'"  war — Boscawen  and  De  la  Motte — Dunkirk  and 
Alcide,  170.  Byng'a  action,  172.  Bvng  shot,  175.  Colchester  and 
Lyme  with  Aguilon  and  Fidelle  ---  Dispatch  and  French  privateers- 
Adventure  and  Infemale  -Terrible  and  Alexander,  176.  British  and 
French  squadrons  olf  Cape  Francois,  177  Au^n-ta  and  convoy,  179. 
Tartar  and  privateers,  1*0.  Ladder  ami  Kscorte.  1  *d  .  Happy  and 
Infernal— Unicorn  am I  privateers  —  Antrlopc  and  Ai[uilon,  lS'J.  Cap- 
ture of  Due  d'A«pii(a;ne  —  {Southampton  and  privateers — Seahorse  ana 
French  frigates,  1  S>.  J'rince  Edward  and  French  friyato  Bj .uthamptou 
and  KiU'-raud",  1*1.  Unicorn  and  H'-rmione  —  Antelope  and  Moras 
l*r>  Hr.s-ar  and  Alcyon  capture  of  P>i«n  Acquis -■  Adventure  and 
Ma<  ■hau'.t  -  Hu—ar  and  Vengeance.  1  C.ipture  of  (  >i  {  he-  -  ..Mon- 

mouth and  Foudroyant,  1*7.  Loss  of  tlx.-  Prince  (  !  ^  r_.-  Hawk-'s 
attack  in  A  i\  I  loads,  189.  Capture  of  Cal.Vhce— action  oil'  N.-^apatam. 
190.  If  ,\\ e's  attack*  on  Frem  h  .--a ports,  191.  Capture  of  RaU< >n liable- 
-  -French  pri\atccr  ;it  Spithcad.  192.  Thurot  — -  cutting  out  Prudent) 
and  P>icnfai*ant,  I'.'o.  Lizard  with  Heroine  and  consort  Southampton 
and  Caumartin  -  A  nt»-l  >p-- and  I'.ellh|ueux,  1 1 1 4 .  Vestal  and  lVlloiia~^ 
Thame-:  and  <  'oventry  with  Palmier,  19.5.  1  sis  and  French  squadron  — 
W.mlsor  and  Fn  nrli  >  [iiadron,  196.  Southampton  and  Melampe — 
Achilles  and  Florentine.  197.  Capture  of  Are?  Iimm-  --action  marT-nen. 
198.  P>oscaw>  n  and  De  la  Clue/  199.  Pocock  and  D'Ache*,  ~20L 
Hawke  and  Confl  in-.  J  >.'*  Thurot .ami  Priti-h  tri-at' -s.  2o<J.  TlnTrot 
killed — -  Malicieuse  and  Opale  with  Flam  borough  and  Pideford,  i!« 1 7. 
Poat -action  at  j Irenada,  2o*\  Action  between  frigate  squadrons,  2Q9. 
Cutting  out  Vainqueur  ami  Mackau      Trent  and  P.ieii  A  inu;  Unicorn 

ami  Vestale,  21o.    ^'Uo  an<^  j ' ^ **'  eapture  of  Brum — Richmond 

and  Felicitc,  211.  Mi  nerve  and  Warwick— capture  of  Cbevrette  — 
Ivippon  and  Achille,  213.  Vengeance  and  En trepre riant —  Isis  and 
Oretiaine,  214.  Capture  of  P.ertin  -  ditto  of  St.  Ann ---Thumb  pt  and 
Achiil'-  Thetis  and  P.utl'on.  21.r>.  Bgjjona  and  Brilliant  with  Coura- 
geux  and  consorts  216.  Cutting  out  at  Dunkirk — destruction  r>f 
Leverette,  217.  War  with  Spain  —  Danao  and  Ti^re,  21*.  Ferret  and 
privnteer,  219.    Milford  and  Gloire — Fowey  and  Ventura,  220.  Cap- 
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ture  of  Hermione  —  Terpsichore  and  letter  of  marque — capture  of 
idavannah,  22K  Taking  ot  Manilla — capture  of  Spanish  galleon,  222. 
Termination  of  hostilities,  223. 


1763—1783. 

Rebellion  in  America — capture  of  Qaapj — privateers  off  Bogtog.  226*. 
Mowat's  expedition,  227.  fowey  ami  Washington  — American  ensign 
{not' )  —  rapture  of  Providence,  228.  Clas^ow  and  Ameriean  s^uadnm, 
229.  Hgjg  «'f  Cftiehec,  281.  Action  on  .Lake  Uhamplain,  232.  Attack 
on  Charlestown,  231.  Capture  of  ;i  tnm.^>urt,  2-';7.  Ch,rai:r  ,1,  j'r,.<,~ 
jjgj  Operations  on  the  I  >elaware— attack  on  Fort  Miillin,  2:>t>.  Mil- 
f  >t\[  and  ('aU)t  — capture  of  Fox  -  Kainbow  ami  Hancock,  24  2.  Expe- 
dition to  .Marinas  IVavcr  ami  Oliver  Cromwell  -  Camel  and  consorts 
with  Raleigh  and  Alfred,  214.  Alert  and  Lexington  —  Antigua  and 
]»la<-ksnake  Kacehorse  and  Cm  st,  217-  <  lu-tavug  Cunningham — cap- 
ture of  Harwich  packet,  24^.  Operations  on  the  Delaware,  24'J.  French 
sympathy,  2.">1.  How-  and  I  )'Estaing,  252.  Attack  on  Khodc  Island.  2f)6. 
Renown'and  Languedoc,  257.  Isisand  Cesar,  258.  Preston  and  Ton- 
nant — Yarmouth  ami  liandolph,  259.  Ariadne  and  Ceres  with  Raleigh 
and  Altn d,  260.  John  l'aul  .Jones  at  Whitehaven — and  at  St.  Mary's 
laie— Kanger  and  Drake,  201.  Arethusa  and  Jlclle  JNmle  Alert  and 
Courier— capture  of  Licorne —  Kcppcl  and  I >'Orv illicrs,  203.  Ostrich 
and  Tolly  Pearl  and  Industry— action  off  Pondicherry,  2t'>7.  Fox  and 
.(uijon  -capture  of  Palei^h.  2'»*.  Jupiter  and  Triton  —  Maidstone  and 
Lion -- A{xillo  ami  Oiseau,  2 tit)  —  Pattlesnake  and  French  cutters —  loss 
of  the  Arethusa  Kite  ami  French  frigate,  27<>.  Kxperiinent  and 
squadron  in  Cancale  Bay — Jupiter  and  French  convoy — Licorne  and 
Audacicuse  -  Ruhv  and  Prudente,  271.  Action  off  Crenada,  272.  Ex- 
pedition to  Virginia,  275.  Ascent  of  the  Hudson — Long  Island  Sound, 
278j  Attack  on  Fairfield — surprise  of  Stony  Point,  27t*.  Expedition 
to  the  Penohscot,  2*0.  D'Estaing  repulsed''  at  South  Carolina,  2>3. 
Pearl  and  Santa  Monica,  285.  Serapis  and  Bon  Homme  Richard,  286] 
Quelle  and  Survcillante,  21^ .  Capture  of  Alcrnene  --  Fort u nee  and 
JUancho — Tartar  and  Santa  Marguerita— Salisbury  and  San  Carlos,  2f<>. 
Capture  of  the  Caraecas  fleet  — defeat  of  I*angara,  2t«7.  Sur]>rise  and 
privateers,  298.  Capture  of  Monsieur — Cornwallis  and  De  la  Mothe 
J'muet,  2897  Action  off  Martinique,  SM.  Ins  and  Hermione,  jjggj 
Apollo  and  Stanislaus,  304.  Konim-y  and  Artois  —  Prudento  and  Capri- 
cieuse,  3<>.j.  Nonsuch  and  Belle  Poule,  3"d.  Torcupine  and  privateers 
Flora  and  Xyinphe,   ■""7.     Capture  of  Comte  d'Artois  —  f'carl  and 


,  30>.  Boat-action  off  Mangalore  3(>S. 
Bellona  and  Princess  Caroline  —  capture  of  Minerva — "Warwick  and 
Jiotterdam  -capture  of  A iwri'-an,  3d'.'. Cerberus  and  Grana  -  -  action 
off  the  Chesapeake,  31o,  Action  off  Porto  Praya,  311.  Kesource  and 
Unicorn,  312.  Action  ofT  Fort  Royal  Bay —  Canada  and  Santa  Leoca- 
dia,  313.  Nonsuch  and  Active,  314.  Atalanta  and  Trespassey  with 
Alliance—  Flora  and  Crescent  with  Castor  and  Brill,  315.  Charleston 
and  consorts  with  French  frigates,  316.   Action  off  the  Dogger  Bank, 
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317.  Helena  and  Spanish  gun-boats,  319.  Iris  and  Trumbull — Came- 
leon  and  Dutch  lugger — Chatham  and  Magicienne --action  off  Lynn 
Haven  Kay,  320.  Savage  and  Congress,  323.  Artois  with  Mars  and 
Hercules— Kern|)enfelt  and  Do  Guichen,  324.  Action  off  St.  Christen 
pher's — capture  of  Trincomale*,  325.  Actions  in  the  East  Indies,  326*. 
Success  and  Santa  Catalina  —  General  Monk  and  privateers,  335. 
Hodney  and  De  Grasse,  330.  Capture  of  Caton,  Jason,  &c  — Foudroy- 
ant  and  Pega.sc — Pelican  and  privateers,  344.  Defiance  and  Zeuse 
Santa  Margaritta  and  Amazonc,  345.  Coventry  and  P>ellone  —  loss  of 
the  I^yal  George— Due  de  Chartres  and  Aigle,  34(1.  Painb»w  and 
Ht-he.  -  -  Hector  with  Aigle  and  Gloiro,  347.  Capture  of  A  igle  3487 
Torbay  and  London  with  Sibylle  and  Scipion,  349.  Ruby  and  Solitaire 
— Mediator  and  French  squadron,  350.  Capture  of  the  South  Carolina 
— Endymion  and  Magicienne  with  Sibylle,  352.  Hussar  and  Sibylle, 
353  Leander  and  Couronne — Argowith  French  frigates,  354.  Action 
off  Pondicherry,  355.  Peace  with  France  and  Spain — losses  and  gain*, 
357.    State  of  the  navy — Phoenix  aud  Kcsolue,  358. 

1793. 

French  revolutionary  war — state  of  the  navy,  359.  Scourge  and 
Sans  C u I otte— recapture  of  Spanish  galleon,  3GQ.  Iris  and  Citoycnuo 
Francoise — Venus  and  Semilkitite,  301.  Capture  of  Hyrcna — Nymph  e 
and  Clej.patre,  362.  Boston  and  Embuscade,  304.  Lord  Hood atToulon, 
3t>.*j.  Evacuation  of  Toulon,  368.  British  at  Corsica,  372.  Crescent 
and  pt'unioii,  373.  Agaiiu*mrion  :m«l  French  frigates,  374.  Thames 
and  Uninie—  capture  of"  Incoiistantc  — Antelope  and  Atalaute,  370. 
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Juno  at  Toulon,  378.  Reduction  of  Corsica,  380.  Capture  of 
Ponione,  Engageante,  and  Babet,  382.  Orpheus  and  Du  Guai  Trouin, 
383.  Swiftsure  and  Atalante— Channel  fleet,  384.  Lord  Howe's 
actions,  385.  Killed  and  wounded,  402.  Car}- s fort  and  Castor — 
Crescent  and  consorts  off  Guernsey,  403.  Kamney  and  Sibylle — 
destruction  of  Volontaire— capture  of  Hevolutionnaire,  404.  Centu 
rion  ami  Diomede  with  French  frigates — capture  of  the  Alexander, 
405.    Kecluction  Of  Martinique,  40u. 


Blanche  and  Pique,  407.  Lively  and  Tourterelle,  408.  Capture  of 
the  Berwick — Hotham's  action  off  Leghorn,  409.  Capture  of  Gloire 
and  Gentille— capture  of  convoy  in  Gourville  Bay,  412.  Thetis  and 
Hussar  with  French  store-ships — Thorn  and  Courier  National — Dido 
and  Lowestoffe  with  Minerve  and  Arte*mise,  413.    Cornwallis's  retreat, 
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415.  Bridport's  action,  417.  Hotharn's  action  in  Frejus  Bay,  420. 
Captun*  of  Alliance,  422.  Southampton  with  Vestale  and  cmis^rts  - 
Rose  ami  French  privateers,  423.  Capture  of  Ccnscur  Mermaid  and 
K^publicain — capture  of  KveiUe",  4 2 4.  Capture  of  Trincomale' — sur- 
render of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  425. 


Capture  of  Bonne  Citoyenne — boats  of  Diamond  and  Liberty  at  Cape 
Fr^hel — capture  of  Etoile — ReVolutionnaire  and  Unite*,  426.  Sir  Sid- 
ney  Smith  at  Havre — -capture  of  Virgime — boats  of  Agamemnon  and 
squadron  in  Laona  Bay — boat.-*  »»t  N  iger  at  the  IVnmarks,  427.  Spepcer 
and  Volean — capture  of  Argo  —  Sufh  saute  and  Revanche Santa  Marga- 
rita and  Tainise.  42S.  Unicorn  and  Tribune,  4  2U.  Dr\-:nl  and  Pri)^- 
pine — capture  of  Legere— Jason  carried  intoGreenock — S<  >u  thampt< >n  and 
Utile,  4:j<».  (flatten  and  French  squadron,  431.  Aiinable  and  Penseo 
—  Mermaid  and  Vengeance  -  Spanish  alliance— destruction  of  the  An- 
dromague,  432.  Raiaon  and  Vengeance — capture  of  Elizabeth — Vic- 
torious and  Arrogant  with  French  frigates  -  Pelican  and  MeVlee,  438. 
Terpsichore  and  Mahonesa  -lapwing  with  Peoius  and  Vaillante,  43Ti 
Teq>sjcliure  and  Vestale,  4  •'>."">.  Minervo  with  Sabina  and  Ceres,  436\ 
Capture  of  C«»lunilMt,  Amboyna,  and  Panda  capture  of  Dutch  squadron 
in  Saldanha  Bay — Polyphemus  with  Justine  and  Tortue,  43". 


mi 

French  expedition  to  Ireland — Indefatigable  and  Amazon  with  Droits 
de  1' H<uume,  438.  'East-India  fleet  and  M.  Sercey— -Andromache  and 
Algerine  ship,  440.  Battle  of  St.  Vincent,  441.  killeil  and  wounded, 
449.  Surrender  of  Trinidad — landing  in  Fisgard  Kay — capture  of 
Resistance  and  Constance,  4.^0.  Teq^jefiore  and  Santi.Miua  Trinidad  • 
VijHT  an<l  Spanish  privateer —boats  of  Hennione  at  Zacehei>— capture 
of  Hardi  and  Musette- -boats  of  Magicienne  and  lfcgulu.s  at  Cajw 
Koxo,  451.  .Destruction  of  Hennione  at  Port  an  Paix — capture  of 
Ninfa — Itoats  of  Minerve  and  Lively  at  Santa  Cruz,  452.  Bombard- 
ment of  Cadiz- -Nelson  and  Spamgji  launch,  4:"»3.  Bombardment  of 
Cadi/. — destruction  of  Callio[n-  —  N-  1-qii  at  Santa  Cruz.  4'»t.  Anoedoto 
Of  John  IiOTell,  455.  Arethusa  and  Caiete  Alexandrian  and  Coq, 
4.r<*>.  Ditto  and  Kpicharid—  Penguin  and  1  hseau- -Pelican  andTrompcur, 
457.  Btttle  of  Campordown,  458.  Kilted  and  wounded,  462.  Anec- 
dote of  Lieutenant  Bullen,  4t>3.  Kecapture  of  Hya-na—boats  of  Fairy  off 
Calais,  4f)4.  Pluobe  and  Nercide,  4t>5.  Crowkr  and  French  luggers 
— capture  of  Daphne,  4G6. 


1798. 

George  and  Spanish  privateers — Pomone  and  Chen — Kingfisher  and 
Betsy — boats  of  Babet  at  Martinique,  467.    Melampus  and  Volage — 
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Bpggdy  and  Papillon — Margins  of  Colxmrg  and  Revanche — Recovery 
and  Revanche — Victoriouse  and  two  French  priv.tt 'fix  4>>S.  Mars  and 
Hercule,  4t>U.  Pearl  with  French  frigates  boats  of  Flora  at  Cerigu — 
destruction  of  Confiante,  4  7".  Princess  loyal  and  A venturier-  - Sea- 
horse and  Sensible,  471*  Capture  of  the  Seine  boats  of  Kegulus  in 
Agnada  Pay,  4 7ti.  Lion  and  Spanish  frigate^  Prilliant  with  Vertu 
and  Regenerce,  473.  Rattle  of  the  Nile,  474.  Killed  and  wounded,  482." 
P>oats  of  Melpomene  and  Childers  at  Coregeiou — Indefatigable  and 
Yaillante — Esjxjir  and  Lignria  —  lla/.ard  and  Neptune  4 Mi.  Leander 
and  Genereux,  4>7.  Capture  of  Oocade— -gallantry  of  Mr  Fane—  -cap- 
Mr'-  nt'  l-'l.-re,  ■} A  i  tii  in  m  J  >  m  -al  1 '::  v.  t7^!  M*  l.-v.r,  i;-  and 
Resolue — Mermaid  and  Kangaroo  with  Loire,  4'.'.'b  Fisgard  ami  humor- 
talite.  4:».').  Fate  of  Pompart's  squadron — Sirius  g  ith  Furie  ;uid 
Waak/aamln-id,  I'."'..  Ambuscade  and  1 '.au-miais'-,  1'.'7.  Perdrix  amf 
French  privateer,  500. 


Wolverine  and  French  privateers,  501.  Capture  of  Santa  Teresa — 
]>;edahH  and  Pmdente,  502.  Espoir  and  Africa,  503.  Sibylle  and 
Forte,  50-1.  Genereux  at  Ancona  -defence  of  Acre  bv  Sir  Sidnev 
Smith,  506.  Telegraph  and  Hifneb  He,  512.  Boats  of  iVent  at  Porto 
Rico— San  Fioreuzo  and  Amelia  with  Fr-iich  frigates,  513.  Aiuaranthc 
and  Vengeur — Fortune  and  Salamine  boats  of  Success  at  La  Selva  — 
heroism  of  a  marine,  514.  Capture  of  Perreo's  squadron — Alemene  and 
(.'ouragcuse— boats  of  Alcinene  at  Vivero  -  recapture  of  ('rash — LieuT 
tenant  Humphreys  at  Sehiennonikoog,  515.  Capture  of  l>utoh  squadron 
in  th--  T'-xel — Clyde  and "Vestale,  516.  Tamar  and  Ki  puMicain — Arrow 
and  Wolverine  with  Gier  and  Draak,  517.  Camel  and  Rattlesnake 
with  Preneuse — Sf>eedy  with  Spanish  gun-boats,  518.  Jupiter  and 
Preneuse,  51'.'.  Trincomale  and  Iphigenie— boats  of  Keho  in  Lagnadille 
Pay --capture  of  Spanish  treasure  fi  i gates,  520.  Cerberus  and  Spanish 
frigates,  521 .  Cutting  out  of  the  Hennione.  522.  Sdebay  with  French 
squadron,  523.  Courier  and  Guerrier — destruction  of  the  Preneuae^ 
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1190—1558. 

The  efforts  used  by  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  to  rescue 
Jerusalem  from  the  power  and  possession  of  infidels,  brought 
into  action  that  energetic  spirit,  and  that  gallant  daring, 
which  have  ever  since  distinguished  British  seamen.  Richard, 
of  the  Lion  Heart,  having  made  common  cause  with  Philip 
of  France,  a  joint  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Holy  War.  Early  in  1190,  a  large  fleet,  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  England,  Normandy,  Poitou,  Brit- 
tany, and  Aquitaine,  had  assembled  at  Dartmouth,  from 
which  port  they  are  supposed  to  have  sailed  in  the  month  of 
April.1  Richard  had  proceeded  overland  to  Marseilles, 
where  the  fleet  was  to  assemble  preparatory  to  proceeding  on 
their  mission.  This  fleet  was  commanded  by  Gerard  arch- 
bishop of  Aix,  Bernard  bishop  of  Bayonne,  Robert  de  Sabloil, 
Richard  de  Camville,  and  William  de  Fortz  of  Oleron,  who 
were  styled  "  Sea  Justices."  Ill  prepared  to  contend  with 
the  lofty  waves  of  the  Western  Ocean,  this,  fleet  was  dispersed 
shortly  after  leaving  the  Channel  ;  but  the  major  part,  com- 
manded by  Robert  de  Sabloil  and  Richard  de  Camville,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Lisbon.  This  division  of  the  fleet  left  the 
Tagus  in  July,  and  outside  the  river  joined  William  de  Fortz, 
and  thirty-three  ships.  The  fleet  thus  recruited  numbered  10G 
large  ships,  carrying  troops  and  stores,2  and  after  a  passage  of 

1  Nicolas's  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

2  The  most  satisfactory  idea  of  the  English  navy  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  is  afforded  by  the  description  of  this  fleet.  The 
king,  according  to  the  only  writer  (Richard  of  Devizes)  who  has  entered 
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viously,  and  thither  the  fleet  followed,  and  found  him  at 
Scylla.    Richard  entered  Messina  in  great  triumph,  where  he 
found  Philip  of  France.  Certain  disputes  with  Tancred,  king 
of  Sicily,  delayed  the  fleet  at  Messina  until  the  succeeding 
year.    On  the  10th  April,  1191,  having  been  reinforced  with 
thirty  vessels  from  England,  the  fleet  sailed  for  Palestine  ; 
but  a  storm  overtaking  them,  several  ships  separated  from 
the  main  body.    Among  the  number  missing,  was  the  ship 
in  which  Berengaria,  Richard's  aflianced  queen,  was  embarked. 
Richard  proceeded  to  Crete,  but  not  finding  the  ship  there, 
sailed  for  Rhodes.    In  the  meanwhile  the  ship  of  which 
Richard  was  in  search  had  entered  a  port  of  Cyprus,  then 
ruled  by  Isaac  Comnenus,  the  self-styled  emperor  ;  but  who, 
not  having  behaved  hospitably  to  his  royal  visitants,  incurred 
the  ire  of  Richard.    The  fleet  on  the  6th  of  May  entered  the 
harbour  of  Lymesol.    Not  content  with  the  terms  offered  by 
Isaac  in  atonement  of  his  conduct,  Richard  took  such  mea- 
sures as  obtained  for  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.     Isaac,  bound  in  silver  fetters,  was  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned  at  Palestine  ;  and  after  receiving  the  homage  of 
the  Cypriots,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  government 
of  tins  the  first  foreign  possession  of  the  English  crown, 
Richard  pursued  his  voyage.    On  the  7  th  of  June,  when  near 
Barruth,  an  immense  ship  was  discovered — a  Turkish  dromon. 
Richard  ordered  his  galleys  to  examine  the  stranger  ;  but  the 
dromon  refused  to  allow  any  one  to  board.    Being  attacked, 
the  assailants  were  greeted  with  showers  of  missiles,  Greek 
fire,  and  other  combustibles.    To  board  so  lofty  a  ship  from 
galleys  was  no  easy  task  ;  but  being  personally  urged  on  by 
Richard,  some  of  the  galley-men  jumped  over-board,  and 
diving  under  the  vessel's  bottom,  attached  ropes  to  her  rudder, 
by  which  means  they  gained  the  power  of  steeling  her.  Some 

into  details  on  the  subject,  formed  at  Messina  100  sail  and  14  bust^ea, 


sails,  three  sets  of  all  kinds  of  ropes,  &c.  Each  vessel  had  a  skilful  com- 
mander, and  a  crew  of  fourteen  sailors,  and  carried  forty  war-hornes  with 
their  armour,  the  same  number  of  foot  soldiers,  and  provisions  and  stores 
of  all  kinds  for  twelve  months. — Nicolas's  History  of  the  Navy,  vol.  i. 
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of  the  most  agile  now  ascended  her  sides;  but  so  numerous 
and  brave  were  her  defenders,  that  the  assailants  were  over- 
powered. As  a  last  resource  the  galleys  were  ordered  to  try 
the  effect  of  their  beaks.  They  receded,  and  forming  a  line 
to  windward,  the  crews  urged  their  galleyB  with  all  the  power 
they  could  bring  to  bear,  and  with  such  velocity  did  they 
strike  the  object  with  their  iron  prows,  that  the  sides  of  the 
dromon  were  sufficiently  pierced  to  admit  the  water.  The 
Turkish  ship  sank,  and  out  of  1,500  men  said  to  have  been 
on  board,  only  fifty-five  were  spared.  Richard  landed  at 
Acre,  June  10th,  and  such  was  the  impulse  given  to  the 
besiegers  by  his  presence,  that  on  the  12th  of  July  following 
Acre  surrendered. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  Richard  s  fleet,  several  very 
gallant  actions  had  taken  place  between  the  galleys  of  the 
besiegers  by  whom  the  port  was  blockaded,  and  the  besieged. 
The  following  graphic  account  given  by  Geoffery  de  Vinesauf,1 
of  one  of  these  encounters,  will  be  found  interesting,  as  ill  us-  . 
trating  the  naval  warfare  of  the  period.  "  The  people  of  the 
town  ill  brooked  their  loss  of  the  liberty  of  the  sea,  and  re- 
solved to  try  what  they  could  effect  in  a  naval  battle.  They 
brought  out  their  galleys,  therefore,  two  by  two,  and  preserving 
a  seemly  array  in  their  advance,  rowed  out  to  the  open  sea  to 
fight  the  approaching  enemy ;  and  our  men  preparing  to  receive 
them,  since  there  appeared  no  escape,  hastened  to  the  en- 
counter. On  the  other  hand,  our  people  manned  the  war-fleet, 
and  making  an  oblique  circuit  to  the  left,  removed  to  a  distance, 
so  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  denied  free  egress.  When 
they  had  advanced  on  both  aides,  our  ships  were  disposed  in  a 
curved  line,  so  that  if  the  enemy  attempted  to  break  through, 
they  might  be  enclosed  and  defeated.  The  ends  of  the  line 
being  drawn  out  in  a  sort  of  crescent,  the  stronger  were 
placed  in  front,  so  that  a  sharper  onset  might  be  made  by  us, 
and  that  of  the  enemy  might  be  checked.  In  the  upper  tiers 
the  shields,  interlaced,  were  placed  circularly  ;  and  the  rowers 
sat  close  together,  that  those  placed  above  might  have  freer 
scope.  The  sea  became  calm,  so  that  neither  the  blow  of  the 
warn  or,  nor  the  stroke  of  the  rower,  might  be  impeded  by 
waves.    Advancing  nearer  to  each  other,  the  trumpet* 

1  Nicobw's  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 
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sounded  on  both  sides  and  mingled  their  dread  clangour.  First 
they  contended  with  missiles  ;  but  our  men  more  earnestly 
plied  their  oars,  and  pierced  the  enemy's  ships  with  the  beaks 
of  their  own.  Soon  the  battle  became  general,  the  oars  were 
entangled ;  they  fought  hand  to  hand  ;  they  grappled  the 
ships  with  alternate  casts,  and  set  the  decks  on  tire  with  the 
burning  oil  commonly  called  the  Greek  ^re.1  This  fire  con- 
sumes flint  and  iron.  *  *  #  There  was  one  galley 
which  through  the  rashness  of  our  men  turned  its  side 
close  to  the  enemy,  and  thus,  ignited  by  the  fire  thrown  on 
board,  admitted  the  Turks,  who  rushed  in  at  all  parts.  The 
rowers  leapt  into  the  sea ;  but  a  few  soldiers  remained 
through  desperation  ; — the  few  overcame  the  many,  and  re- 
took the  half-burnt  ship  from  the  beaten  foe.  In  this  naval 
conflict  the  adverse  side  lost  both  a  galley  and  a  galliass,  with 
their  crews." 

1213. — King  John  having  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Roman  j>ontiff,  Philip,  king  of  France,  gladly  availing  him- 
self of  the  pope's  denunciation  of  his  rival,  made  preparations 
to  invade  England.  The  count  of  Flanders,  siding  with 
John,  however,  Philip  determined  to  commence  hostilities 

1  Besides  swords,  axes,  lances,  arrows,  and  other  missiles,  as  well  as 
engines  for  casting  large  stones,  both  Saracens  and  Christians  used  the 
•'Greek  fire."  This  celebrated  projectile,  the  invention  of  Calliniciu.s,  a 
mechanist  of  Heliopolis,  about  the  seventh  century,  was  long  used  with 
terrific  effect  by  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  the  liquid  fire,  before  its 
composition  became  known  to  other  nations.  Though  its  exact  elements 
and  their  proportions  can  only  be  conjectured,  naphtha,  pitch,  and  sul- 
phur are  supposed  to  have  been  its  principal  ingredients.  It  was  pro- 
pelled in  a  fluid  state  through  brazen  tubes,  from  the  prows  of  vessels 
and  from  fortifications,  with  as  much  facility  and  almost  as  much  preci- 
sion as  water  is  now  thrown  from  a  fire-engine.  The  moment  it  was 
exposed  to  the  air  it  ignited,  and  became  a  continuous  stream  of  fire, 
bringing  with  it  torture  and  destruction.  Water  increased  its  proper- 
ties, and  it  could  only  be  extinguished  by  vinegar  or  sand,  while  to  its 
other  horror  -  were  added  a  thick  smoke,  loud  noise,  and  disgusting 
stench.  Arrows  received  from  the  Hecatean  mixture  a  double  jwwer  ; 
for  their  heads  being  wrapped  in  tow  and  dipped  in  the  preparation,  they 
became  carriers  of  lurid  flame.  It  was  kept  in  jars,  or  large  bottles, 
and  being  thrown  on  the  decks  of  vessels,  or  from  the  walls  of  besieged 
places,  ignited  wherever  it  fell.  The  Greek  fire  was  introduced  into 
England  as  early  as — if  not  before — the  time  of  Richard  I.,  for  in  1194 
or  1195,  a  payment  was  made  by  the  king  for  carrying  shields,  quarrels, 
and  other  implements,  and  the  "  Greek  fire,"  from  London  to  Notting- 
ham. —Nicolas'*  History  of  the  Navy. 
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with  his  neighbour,  and  the  army  and  fleet  prepared  for  the 
invasion  of  England  were  sent  to  Flanders.  An  immense 
concourse  of  shipping,  therefore,  assembled  at  Damme.  So 
numerous  was  it,  that  the  harbour  could  not  contain  the 
whole,  and  many  ships  were  compelled  to  anchor  outside. 
John,  being  api>ealed  to,  readily  responded  to  the  call,  and 
500  vessels,  commaftded  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  duke 
of  Holland,  and  the  count  of  Boulogne,  and  having  on 
board  700  knights,  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  the  Flemish. 
The  French  were  unprepared  for  this  hostile  and  prompt 
measure.  Their  ships  were  deserted  of  their  crews,  who 
were  engaged  in  plunder  on  shore,  or  as  others  say,  besieging 
Ghent ;  300  sail,  laden  with  com,  wine,  and  arms,  were  cap- 
tured, and  100  others  burnt.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  then 
landed  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  Philip  desjmtched  an 
overpowering  force,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  the 
ships.  Philip,  fearing  further  calamities,  withdrew  his  army 
from  Flanders,  after  burning  the  remainder  of  his  ships. 

121 G. — The  Straits  of  Dover  were  infested  about  this  time 
by  French  shipping,  which,  under  the  command  of  Eustace 
the  Monk,  committed  serious  inroads  upon  English  com- 
merce. Eustace  was  formerly  in  the  pay  of  John,  but  in 
1214  transferred  his  services  to  Prince  Louis  of  France.  The 
English  barons,  being  at  this  time  disgusted  with  the  con  - 
duct of  John,  offered  the  crown  to  Louis,  dauphin  of  France, 
who  gladly  accepted  the  proposal.  A  fleet  of  600  sail,  col- 
lected for  this  service  by  Eustace  at  Calais,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  although  at  first  disj>ersed  by  a  north-east  wind, 
subsequently  landed  at  Sandwich,  and  mastered  the  whole  of 
Kent,  except  Dover  Castle.  King  John  died  on  the  19th 
October,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  infant  prince,  Henry. 

1217. — The  battle  of  Lincoln  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  Loins,  but  it  was  to  the  hardy  valour  and  skill  of 
the  Cinque  Port  mariners  that  a  finishing  stroke  was  put  to 
his  aspirations.  On  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Louis  reaching 
France,  Robert  de  Courtenay  collected  an  army,  which  he  em- 
barked at  Calais  in  eighty  ships,  and  a  large  number  of  galleys, 
the  whole  commanded  by  Eustace  the  Monk.  This  force  put 
to  sea  on  the  24th  August,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
up  the  Thames  to  London.  At  this  juncture,  Hubert  de 
Burg,  governor  of  Dover  Castle,  by  dint  of  great  entreaty 
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and  exertion,  collected  sixteen  large  ships,  and  abont  twenty 
smaller  vessels ;  and  with  this  small  force  put  to  sea.  Hu- 
bert de  Burg  commanded  the  squadron,  having  with  him  Sir 
Philip  d' Albini,  Sir  Henry  de  Turberville,  Sir  Richard  Suard, 
Sir  Richard,  a  natural  son  of  King  John,  together  with  the 
bravest  of  his  knights  and  retainers.  The  wind  was  blowing 
fresh  from  the  southward,  and  the  French,  not  anticipating 
the  hostile  reception  in  store  for  them,  were  going  free,  steer- 
ing so  as  to  round  the  North  Foreland.  De  Burg's  fleet 
noade  a  stretch  over  to  the  French  coast,  which  induced 
Eustace  to  think  they  were  bound  for  Calais ;  but,  having 
got  well  to  windward,  the  English  bore  away  for,  and  speedily 
overtook,  the  French  rear.  Throwing  their  grapnels  on 
board,  a  furious  onslaught  was  made  upon  the  enemy.  The 
crossbow-men  and  archers,  under  Sir  Philip  d'Albini,  dis- 
charged their  bolts  and  arrows,  doing  immense  execution. 
Quantities  of  unslaked  lime,  reduced  to  powder,  being  blown 
by  the  wind  into  their  opponents'  eyes,  completed  the  dismay. 
The  English  then  boarded,  and  cutting  away  the  rigging 
and  halyards,  the  masts  and  sails  went  over  the  side,  and 
rendered  them  entirely  helpless.  Numbers  of  the  French 
knights,  preferring  death  to  imprisonment,  leapt  overboard. 
Out  of  the  whole  fleet  only  fifteen  escaped.  One  of  De  Burg  s 
grand  objects,  however,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  Eustace  ; 
and,  after  diligent  search,  the  quondam  ecclesiastic  was  found 
in  the  hold  of  one  of  the  captured  vessels,  and  Sir  Richard, 
John's  bastard  son,  became  the  monk's  executioner. 

1293. — The  reign  of  Henry  III.  furnishes  few  naval  oc- 
currences sufficiently  prominent  to  demand  notice,  and  hence 
a  blank  of  more  than  half  a  century.  In  this  year,  however, 
a  circumstance  happened  which  involved  England  in  another 
war  with  France.  An  English  ship  belonging  to  the  Cinque 
Ports  having  entered  a  port  of  Normandy,  the  crew  were 
attacked,  while  procuring  fresh  water,  by  some  Norman 
fishermen,  and  one  man  killed.  In  consequence  of  this 
fracas,  the  Normans  assembled  all  their  forces,  expecting  the 
English  to  take  revenge,  and  the  latter  to  repel  further 
insult.  The  Normans  shortly  afterwards  added  to  their 
former  crime  that  of  hanging  the  crews  of  two  English 
vessels  which  they  captured,  and  at  the  same  time  hung  an 
equal  number  of  dogs,  implying  that  they  entertained  no 
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sort  of  difference  between  the  two  races.  The  Cinque  Port 
mariners  immediately  prepared  to  revenge  this  insulting 
cruelty ;  and,  after  numerous  acts  of  hostility  committed  on 
both  sides,  it  was  at  length  resolved  that  the  matter  should 
be  settled  in  one  grand  fight  A  ship  was  stationed  half- 
way between  the  coasts  of  England  and  Normandy,  to  mark 
the  place  of  engagement,  and  on  the  14th  April  (or  14th 
May,  according  to  another  authority)  this  action  took  place. 
Both  parties  had  obtained  assistance  from  their  neighbours ; 
— the  English  from  the  Irish  and  Dutch,  and  the  French 
from  the  Flemish  and  Genoese ;  and  the  assembled  fleets 
amounted  to  little  short  of  200  on  each  side.  Snow  and 
hail  preluded  the  encounter,  which  is  described  as  having 
been  most  terrific.  Thousands  fell,  and  a  number  of  ships 
were  destroyed,  when  victory  decided  in  favour  of  the  Eng-  - 
lish.  The  latter  returned  in  triumph,  attended  by  nume- 
rous prizes.  The  French  king  demanded  satisfaction  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  his  subjects,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed 
to  give  him  possession  of  Gascony  for  forty  days.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  Philip  refused  to  restore  that 
possession,  and  Edward  determined  to  regain  it  by  force 
of  arms. 

1294.  — Edward  divided  his  fleet  into  three  squadrons.  Sir 
John  de  Botetourt  commanded  fifty-three  sail  at  Yarmouth, 
Sir  William  de  Leybourne  commanded  the  Portsmouth 
squadron,  and  a  good  knight,  named  Ormonde,  the  western 
and  Irish  squadrons.  This  fleet  united  in  October,  and  trans- 
ported an  army  to  Cast  el  lion,  in  Gascony,  which  place  at  once 
surrendered.  Other  places  also  yielded,  but  Bourdeaux  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  efforts  of  the  English. 

1295.  — At  the  instigation  of  Sir  Thomas  Turberville,  an 
English  traitor  knight,  a  prisoner  in  France,  Philip  was  in- 
duced to  attempt  the  invasion  of  England.  The  traitor,  to 
obtain  his  freedom,  offered  to  go  to  England,  where  he  stated 
he  could  by  false  representations  obtain  custody  of  certain 
seaports,  which,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet,  he 
would  deliver  into  Philip's  hands ;  but  Edward  refused  to 
place  any  trust  in  Tiirbervilles  representations  ;  and  when 
Philip,  with  300  sail,  arrived  off  the  English  coast,  he  had  to 
wait  in  vain  for  the  promised  traitorous  signal  The  crews  of 
five  French  ships,  however,  effected  a  landing  at  Hythe,  and 
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being  drawn  into  the  country  by  a  feigned  retreat  of  the 
king's  forces,  the  whole  were  destroyed,  and  one  of  the 
galleys  captured.  On  the  1st  August  the  French  fleet  ap- 
peared off  Dover,  and  15,000  men,  it  is  said,  landed  and 
burnt  the  town  ;  but  the  knights,  who  had  the  custody  of 
the  sea,  and  the  people  of  the  place,  rallied  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  to  the  ships  with  great  slaughter.  Dan  Thomas, 
a  monk  (who  was  slain  in  his  church),  and  fourteen  of  the 
townspeople,  were  killed.  Turberville's  treason  was  dis- 
covered shortly  afterwards,  and  he  paid  the  usual  penalty  of 
his  crime.  The  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  captured  about  the 
same  time  fifteen  Spanish  vessels,  richly  laden,  bound  to 
Flanders,  and  a  portion  of  the  Yarmouth  squadron  effected  a 
landing  at  Cherbourg,  and  committed  depredations. 

1337. — On  the  24th  of  March,  the  French  galleys,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Nicholas  Bahuchet,  landed  near  Portsmouth, 
under  English  banners,  and  having  by  those  means  deceived 
the  people,  plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  sparing  only  the 
church.  The  same  force  landed  at  Guernsey  and  burnt  the 
town.  Edwards  forces  were  at  this  time,  and  indeed  for 
some  years  previously,  too  much  occupied  by  the  war  with 
Scotland,  to  return  these  and  other  preceding  insults  in  a 
fitting  manner.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  the  lawless 
proceedings  of  English  mariners  generally,  and  of  those  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  in  particular,  were  such  as  to  have  given 
our  neighbours  too  much  cause  for  retorting  upon  England 
the  piracies  her  sailors  had  committed.  8o  intent  were  the 
seamen  upon  following  their  individual  interests,  that  the 
commands  of  the  king  to  collect  a  fleet  were  for  a  time  un- 
heeded, and  at  length  but  imperfectly  obeyed.  The  isle  of 
Cadsand,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Sluys,  being  garrisoned  by 
Flemish  knights,  much  mischief  was  done  to  the  English  on 
their  passage  to  and  from  England.  To  dislodge  them, 
Edward  ordered  the  earl  of  Derby  to  embark  in  the  fleet 
commanded  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  to  proceed  thither. 
The  force,  comprising  500  men-at-arms  and  2,000  archers, 
embarked  at  London,  and  on  the  10th  of  November  arrived 
off  Cadsand.  As  the  ships  approached  the  harbour,  the 
English  archers  shot  .their  arrows  with  such  effect,  that  the 
Flemings,  though  5,000  strong,  were  compelled  to  retire.  A 
landing  was  then  effected,  and  after  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
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struggle,  the  Flemings  were  defeated,  having  lost  1,000  men. 
The  town  was  sacked  and  burnt. 

1338.  — Edward  having  resolved  to  go  to  Flanders,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  his  other  allies  to 
supi>ort  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  orders  were  sent 
to  the  admirals  and  sheriffs  of  Kent  and  Sussex  to  provide 
shipping  for  the  transport  of  the  army.  It  was  necessary  to 
repeat  the  order  in  the  most  ]>eremptory  manner  ere  the 
requisition  was  complied  with,  and  on  the  1 6th  of  J uly,  the 
king  embarked  at  Orwell,  in  Suffolk.  The  squadron  from 
Yarmouth  shortly  afterwards  joined,  and  the  exj>editioa 
landed  at  Antwerp  on  the  succeeding  day.  In  the  mean 
while  Philip  had  sent  a  squadron  to  Southampton,  which 
landed  on  a  Sunday,  and  sacked  and  burnt. the  town  while 
the  inhabitants  were  at  church  ;  but  before  reacliing  their 
ships,  Sir  John  Arundel  attacked  the  invaders,  and  com- 
mitted much  slaughter  among  them.  The  Christopher  and 
the  Edward,  two  sliips  belonging  to  Edward,  were  captured 
about  this  time  by  the  French  fleet ;  both  valuably  laden. 

1339.  — The  Cinque  Port  mariners,  as  ready  to  avenge 
insults  offered  to  the  nation  as  to  themselves,  fitted  out  an 
expedition  against  Boulogne.  Availing  themselves  of  a 
dense  fog,  they  entered  the  port,  burnt  four  large  ships, 
nineteen  galleys,  and  twenty  smaller  vessels,  besides  houses. 

1340.  — This  year  is  distinguished  by  a  very  desperate 
battle,  at  which  Edward  III.  was  present.  Edward  had  now 
formally  assumed  the  title  and  arms  of  king  of  France,  and 
had  determined  to  maintain  his  right  by  force  of  arms. 
Orders  were  consequently  issued  to  all  the  seaports  to 
impress  shipping,  and  proclamations  and  inducements  of 
every  kind  were  resorted  to  for  the  purj)ose  of  collecting  a 
sufficient  squadron.  The  king  arrived  at  Ipswich  in  June,  in 
readiness  to  embark  for  Flanders ;  but  hearing  that  the  king 
of  France  had  assembled  an  immense  fleet  at  Sluys  to  oppose 
his  landing,  Edward's  advisers  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from 
proceeding  with  the  expedition.  In  vain,  however,  did  they 
represent  the  difficulties  in  his  path,  for  on  the  20th  of  Juno 
Edward  embarked  in  the  cog1  Thomas,  commanded  by 

1  "  A  larger  vessel  than  those  usually  designated  'ships.'  •  ♦  •  » 
The  cog  John  had  a  crew  of  eighty-two  men." — Nicolas,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 
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Richard  Fylle,  and  attended  by  the  earls  of  Derby,  North- 
ampton, Arundel,  and  Huntingdon,  and  other  noblemen.  On 
the  22nd,  Sir  Robert  Morley,  with  fifty  sail  of  ships,  joined 
the  royal  fleet,  previously  numbering  200  sail ;  and  on  the 
23rd  gained  sight  of  the  French  fleet  lying  in  the  har- 
bour of  Sluys.  The  French  ships  were  manned  with  more 
than  35,000  Normans,  Picards,  and  Genoese ;  and  com- 
manded by  Kiriet,  Bahuchet,  and  the  renowned  Genoese 
admiral  Barbenoire.  Doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
action  which  ensued  was  fought  within  or  without  the  har- 
bour. King  Edward's  letter1  states  broadly  that  it  was 
within  the  port ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  principal  part 

1  Ab  the  only  letter  written  by  a  sovereign  detailing  a  naval  victory, 
the  following  is  peculiarly  interesting  : — 

"Most  dear  Sir, — We,  considering  well  that  you  are  desirous  to 
hear  good  news  of  us,  and  how  it  has  fared  with  us  since  our  leaving 
England,  have  you  to  know  that  the  Thursday  after  our  departure  from 
the  port  of  Orwell  we  sailed  all  the  day  and  the  night  following,  and  the 
Friday,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  we  came  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  off 
Blankenberg,  where  we  had  sight  of  the  fleet  of  our  enemies,  which  were 
all  gathered  in  the  port  of  Swyne  (Sluys),  and  as  the  tide  did  not  then  suit 
to  meet  them,  we  remained  there  all  that  night  The  Saturday— the  day 
of  St.  John — soon  after  the  hour  of  noon,  with  the  tide,  we,  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  in  the  confidence  of  our  right  quarrel,  entered  into  the  said 
port  upon  our  enemies,  who  had  placed  their  ships  in  very  strong  array, 
and  which  made  a  very  noble  defence  all  that  day  and  the  night  after, 
but  God  by  his  power  and  miracle  granted  us  the  victory  over  our  said 
enemies,  for  which  we  thank  him  as  devoutly  as  we  can.  And  we  have 
you  to  know  that  the  number  of  ships,  galleys,  and  great  barges  of  our 
enemies  amounted  to  190,  which  were  all  taken,  except  twenty-four  which 
fled ;  and  some  of  them  were  since  taken  at  sea.  The  number  of  men-at-arms 
and  other  armed  people  amounted  to  35,000,  of  which  number,  by  esti- 
mation, 5,000  escaped,  and  the  remainder,  we  are  given  to  understand 
by  some  persons  who  are  taken  alive,  lie  dead  in  many  places  on  the 
coast  of  Flanders.  On  the  other  hand,  all  our  ships — that  is  to  say,  the 
Christopher  and  the  others  which  were  lost  at  Middleburgh— are  now 
retaken,  and  there  are  taken  in  this  fleet  three  or  four  as  large  as  the 
Christopher.  The  Flemings  were  willing  to  have  come  to  us  at  the 
battle,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end.  Thus  God  our  Lord  has 
shown  abundant  grace,  for  which  we  and  all  our  friends  are  ever  bound 
to  render  grace  and  thanks  to  him.  Our  intention  is  to  remain  quiet  in 
the  river  until  we  have  made  certain  arrangements  with  our  allies,  and 
other  our  friends  at  Flanders,  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Most  dear 
Son,  may  God  be  the  keeper  of  you  ! 

"  Given  under  secret  seal,  in  our  ship  cog  Thomas,  Wednesday,  the 
eve  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul."— Nicolas's  History  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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took  place  off  the  moufcb  of  the  harbour,  since  there  would 
not  have  been  space  within  for  such  an  extensive  contest. 
Our  early  historians,  Knyghton  and  Hemingford,  differ  as  to 
the  number  of  the  enemy  s  ships,  the  former  stating  it  at 
250,  the  latter  at  200,  besides  smaller  ships,  <fec,  and  Froissart 
estimates  it  at  140  large  ships,  besides  "  hokebos."  The 
masts  of  such  a  numerous  assemblage  resembled  a  forest, 
rather  than  shipping.  Of  these  ships  nineteen  were  distin- 
guishable for  their  great  size.  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  the 
24  th  of  June,  the  two  fleets  were  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  but  it  was  noon  ere  the  tide  suited  for  the 
entrance  of  the  English.  Edward  placed  the  largest  ships  in 
the  van,  well  manned  with  archers-;  and  between  each  a 
smaller  vessel  was  stationed,  containing  men-at-arms.  The 
second  division,  consisting  of  smaller  vessels,  carrying  archers, 
was  kept  in  reserve.  The  French  fleet  was  in  four  divisions, 
and  the  ships  were  secured  to  each  other  with  chains. 
Quantities  of  large  stones  were  stored  in  the  tops,  and  also  in 
small  boats  hoisted  to  the  mast-head,  to  be  hurled  on  the 
heads  of  assailants.  The  Christopher,  full  of  Genoese 
archers,  was  in  the  foremost  rank  with  the  Edward, 
Katherine,  Rose,  and  other  large  cogs,  all  of  which  had  been 
captured  from  the  English  on  previous  occasions.  At  about 
llh.  A.M.,  Edward  ordered  his  fleet  to  prepare  for  battle,  but 
to  stand  off  on  the  starboard  tack,  in  order  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  having  the  sun  at  their  back.  The  French, 
misled  by  this  proceeding,  imagined  that  their  adversaries 
were  declining  the  engagement.  Another  reason  assigned 
for  the  manoeuvre  is,  that  the  English  finding  the  enemy 
chained  together,  despaired  of  being  able  to  break  through 
them.  Believing  that  Edward,  whose  banners  were  dis- 
played on  board  one  of  the  ships,  intended  to  decline  the 
combat,  the  French  cast  off  their  lashings  and  pursued  the 
English.  They  were,  however,  shortly  undeceived  ;  for  hav- 
ing gained  the  advantage  sought,  the  English  bore  away  for 
the  enemy,  and  commenced  the  fight  at  noon.  Sir  Robert 
Morley  attacked  the  Christopher,  in  which  he  was  well 
supported  by  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton. 
Sir  Walter  Manny  was  the  fourth  ship  engaged ;  but  in  a 
short  space  of  time  each  foimd  a  warm  antagonist.  Flights 
of  arrows  darkened  the  sky ;  huge  stones  and  missiles  of 
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every  kind  then  used  in  warfare,  fell  in  all  directions,  dealing 
death,  contusions,  and  wounds,  while,  hand  to  hand,  engaged 
the  men-at-arms  and  brave  mariners.  Hatchets,  lances, 
swords,  and  every  available  weapon,  found  full  employment. 
The  ships  clustered  together  and  secured  to  each  its  adver- 
sary i  Dv  grapnels  the  crews  boarded,  and  all  that  strength 
and  valour  could  accomplish  on  either  side  was  performed. 
In  the  end,  the  French  were  completely  defeated  with  terrific 
slaughter.  The  Christopher,  Edward,  Katherine,  and  Rose, 
with  several  large  French  ships,  were  captured  ;  and  so  com- 
plete was  the  discomfiture  of  the  van  division,  that  the 
remainder  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  number  of  slain  and 
drowned1  has  been  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  30,000. 
The  French  admirals,  Kiriet  and  Bahuchet,  were  included 
among  the  killed ;  but  a  French  historian,  quoted  by  Nicolas,2 
states  that  Bahuchet,  after  he  was  slain,  was  hung  to  the 
yardarm  of  one  of  the  English  ships.  The  loss  of  the  English 
is  estimated  by  a  Flemish  writer  at  4,000.  A  more  despe- 
rate or  sanguinary  struggle  is  not  on  record,  and  it  heralded 
that  martial  glory  which  subsequently  crowned  the  arms  of 
England  at  Poictiers  and  Cressy. 

1342. — A  dispute  arising  respecting  the  sovereignty  of 
Brittany,  Edward  and  Philip  took  contrary  sides.  John, 
count  of  Montfort,  one  of  the  claimants,  having  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Edward  to  the  throne  of  France,  Edward  felt 
bound  to  assist  his  cause.  On  the  20th  of  February,  a  fleet 
of  from  150  to  200  sail,  assembled  at  Orwell,  was  placed 
under  command  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who  received  orders 
to  obtain  possession  of  all  the  fortified  places  in  Brittany. 
Sir  Walter  sailed  on  the  20th  of  March,  having  embarked 
120  men-at-arms  and  1,000  archers.  The  fleet  arrived  off 
Hennebon,  after  a  tedious  passage,  at  a  critical  moment.  The 
countess  of  Montfort,  who  is  described  as  possessing  "  the 

1  An  anecdote  is  related  by  Walsingham  of  the  way  in  which  the  new.-* 
of  tli is  great  blow  to  Philip  was  conveyed  to  that  monarch.  Philip's 
courtiers,  not  daring  to  inform  their  master  of  the  catastrophe,  induced 
the  court  jester  to  find  some  means  of  breaking  it  to  him.  Entering  the 
king's  presence,  the  fool  loudly  and  repeatedly  proclaimed  the  cowardice 
of  the  English,  and  when  asked  by  Philip  what  he  meant,  and  for  what 
reason  he  abused  them,  he  replied,  "  Because  they  are  cowards,  and  dare 
not  leap  into  the  sea,  as  our  gentlemen  of  France  and  Normandy  did." 

*  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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courage  of  a  man,  and  the  heart  of  a  lion,"  was  closely  be- 
sieged in  Hennebon  by  the  count  of  Blois.  Driven  to 
extremities,  the  garrison  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
when  the  countess,  looking  out  to  sea,  discovered  the 
approach  of  the  British  relief  Charles  speedily  raised  the 
siege,  and  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  his  companions  were 
received  in  the  most  gratifying  manner  by  the  heroine  and 
her  brave  associates.  A  large  squadron,  consisting  of 
Spaniards  and  Genoese,  sent  by  Don  Luis  of  Spain  to  assist 
Charles  of  Blois,  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Walter  Manny  at  Quimperl6. 

1346. — Edward  failing  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
deputies  of  Flanders,  whose  allegiance  he  wished  to  obtain 
for  the  prince  of  Wales,  an  immense  fleet  was  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  that  sovereignty  to  which  he 
conceived  he  had  a  right  in  France  as  well  as  Flanders. 
Edward  arrived  at  Porchester  about  the  20th  of  June,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  July  wrote  to  the  cardinals  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  pope  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  suspend 
hostilities,  that  he  was  already  on  his  passage  to  France. 
On  the  10th  of  July  the  king  embarked  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  on  the  11th,  sailed  with  a  fleet  estimated  at  1,100  large 
ships  and  500  small  vessels.  The  prince  of  Wales  accom- 
panied his  father,  and  numerous  noblemen  and  knights, 
4,000  men-at-arms,  10,000  archers,  and  a  body  of  Irish  and 
Welsh  foot  soldiers,  composed  the  expedition.  On  the  12th, 
a  landing  was  effected  at  La  Hogue,  but  it  took  six  days  to 
disembark  the  horses,  troops,  and  stores.  Eleven  large 
French  ships  were  burnt  at  La  Hogue,  and  many  others 
at  Barfleur ;  and  the  towns  were  subsequently  ravaged  and 
burnt  for  a  distance  of  120  miles.  Cherbourg  was  included  in 
the  devastation,  and  sixty-one  ships  of  war,  having  fore  and 
stern  castles,  besides  crayers1  and  small  vessels,  were  captured 
and  burnt.  The  series  of  conquests  made  by  Edward  belong 
to  military  history  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that 
the  field  of  Cressy  was  won,  and  siege  laid  to  Calais.  During 
the  siege  of  Calais,  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  his  squadron 
found  ample  employment  in  blockading  the  port,  and  in  pre- 
venting supplies  from  being  thrown  in ;  and  the  earls  of 

1  Small  merchant  vessels  of  about  sixty  tons, 
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Northampton  and  Pembroke  did  good  service  on  the  occasion. 
Calais  surrendered  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1347. 

1350. — The  Spaniards  having  robbed  some  English  ships, 
and  murdered  their  crews,  and  having  threatened  to  destroy 
all  English  shipping,  Edward  assembled  a  fleet,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Winchelsea.  On  the  28th  of  August,  he  embarked 
on  board  the  cog  Thomas.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  many  great  personages,  including  the 
earl  of  Richmond  (then  too  young  to  wear  armour),  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  and  nearly  400  knights.  The  king,  attired 
in  a  black  velvet  jacket  and  beaver  hat,  stationed  himself  in 
the  bow  of  his  ship,  then,  we  presume,  considered  the  post  of 
honour.1  At  length  the  Spaniards,  with  forty  large  ships,  de- 
nominated carracks,  hove  in  sight.  So  strong  and  handsome 
were  they,  that  they  were  the  theme  of  admiration  to  all 
Ijeholders.  Each  mast  was  decorated  with  rich  standards  and 
banners;  and  their  tops  filled  with  soldiers  and  missiles. 
At  4h.  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the  29th,  the  wind  blowing  fresh 
from  the  north-east,  the  look-out  man  announced  the  enemy's 
approach.  The  Spaniards  were  sailing  down  channel  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  had  they  sought  to  avoid  an  action,  the  English 
ships  would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  one  on.  The  English 
fleet,  led  by  their  chivalrous  king,  stood  out  to  the  attack, 
and  on  arriving  close  to  a  heavy  ship,  Edward,  reckless  of 
consequences,  ordered  his  steersman  to  lay  her  aboard  ;  the 
order  was  quickly  obeyed,  but  such  was  the  violence  of  the 
contact,  that  the  mast  of  the  cog  Thomas  went  over  the 
side,  the  men  in  the  top  were  drowned,  and  the  ship  sprang 
a  dangerous  leak.  The  Spaniard  then  sheered  off,  leaving 
Edward  to  seek  another  combatant.  With  difficulty  he 
succeeded  in  grappling  with  an  enemy,  and,  impetuously 
boarding,  carried  her,  after  much  opposition.  Finding  the 
cog  Thomas  to  be  now  sinking,  a  fact  previously  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  Edward  by  his  knights,  she  was 
abandoned,  and  sank,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  removing 

• 

1  They  are  said  to  have  remained  three  days  at  anchor  ;  and,  to  beguile 
the  time,  the  king  caused  his  minstrels  to  play  a  German  dance  which 
Sir  John  Cbandoe  had  recently  introduced,  and  he  made  Chandos  sing 
with  them  ;  but  from  time  to  time  the  king  looked  aloft  at  the  man 
whom  ho  had  placed  in  the  castle  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  to  announce  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards.— Nicolas. 
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into  the  prize.  In  the  prize,  Edward  pursued  the  enemy  (by 
this  time  engaged  closely  by  other  ships  as  well),  and  pushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  prince  of  Wales  s  ship  was 
also  in  a  sinking  state,  grappled  by  a  huge  adversary,  when 
the  earl  of  Lancaster  opportunely  arrived  up,  and  shouting 
"Derby,  to  the  rescue  r  boarded  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  Spaniard,  throwing  all  who  resisted  into  the  sea.  The 
prince  had  only  time  to  get  his  followers  into  the  prize,  when 
his  own  ship  foundered.  Sir  Robert  de  Namur  and  his  ship, 
La  Salle  du  Roi,  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  carried 
off  by  the  Spaniards.  He  had  grappled  a  large  ship,  but 
being  warmly  opposed,  could  not  overcome  his  antagonist. 
The  two  ships  were  rapidly  leaving  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  and 
the  English  ships  were  unable  to  overtake  the  pair  of  com- 
batants. Froissart  gives  Sir  Roberts  valet  (Hannekin)  the 
credit  of  extricating  the  ship  from  the  danger  of  being  run 
away  with,  by  cutting  the  halyards  of  the  principal  sail,  and 
afterwards  the  shrouds.  The  English,  taking  advantage  of 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  yard  and  sail  on  the 
deck,  boarded,  and  driving  the  Spaniards  into  the  sea, 
obtained  possession  of  the  prize.  The  Spanish  fleet  was 
completely  beaten,  and  twenty-six  large  ships  captured. 
Edward,  satisfied  with  his  victory,  stood  in-shore,  and 
anchored  at  Rye,  with  his  prizes.  No  record  is  preserved 
of  the  casualties  on  either  side,  but  which  must  have  been 
numerous. 

When  all  the  circumstances  of  this  sea*  fight  are  considered, 
it  must  ever  rank  high  in  our  annals ;  for  although  the 
English  ships  were  probably  more  numerous,  yet,  in  such  an 
encounter,  the  superior  size  of  the  Spaniards  gave  to  them  an 
inconceivably  great  advantage.  Not  without  reason,  there- 
fore, did  this  victory  gain  for  Edward  the  title  of  Kino  op  the 
Sea  ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  known  as  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  and  the  young  J ohn  of  (Jaunt,  gained  on  this  day  un- 
fading laurels.  The  successes  attending  the  arms  of  England, 
while  they  for  a  time  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  her  enemies, 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  people  supine  and  careless  of 
their  best  bulwarks,  and  numerous  were  the  inroads  made 
upon  her  shipping  and  seacoast. 

1372.— On  the  10th  of  June  the  earl  of  Pembroke  sailed 


Southampton  in  command  of  a  squadron, 
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the  relief  of  Rochelle,  than  besieged  by  the  French.  Pem- 
broke was  accompanied  by  several  valiant  knights,  including 
Sir  Guichard  d' Angle.    The  king  of  France  having  learnt 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  despatched  the  fleet  of  his  ally 
the  king  of  Castile,  consisting  of  forty  large  ships  and  many 
barges,  to  intercept  them.    The  Spaniards  were  commanded 
by  Ambrosio  Bocanegra.    The  English  squadron  arrived  off 
Rochelle  on  the  22nd  June  ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  before- 
hand, and  were  found  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
To  engage  them  was  inevitable,  although  the  inferiority  of 
the  force  under  Pembroke  was  such  as  to  render  it  a  des- 
perate undertaking.    In  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
men-at-arms  on  board  the  Spanish  ships,  whose  weaj)ons 
were  crossbows  and  cannon,1  large  bars  of  iron  and  lead  were 
used  with  destructive  effect.    The  Spaniards  weighed,  and 
being  to  windward,  bore  down  upon  the  English  ships  with 
loud  shouts  and  great  noise.    They  were  received  with 
similar  sounds,  and  the  fight  became  very  animated  on  both 
sides.  The  lofty  ships  of  the  Spaniards  were,  in  this  instance, 
more  than  a  match  for  their  comparatively  diminutive  oppo- 
nents. Pembroke,  and  D* Angle,  and  the  other  knights,  gave 
most  astounding  proofs  of  chivalry  ;  but,  nevertheless,  when 
night  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  they  were  the  losers  of  two 
barges.    The  rival  squadrons  anchored  for  the  night  close  to 
Rochelle,  and  the  next  morning  the  fight  was  resumed  by 
the  Spaniards  bearing  down  on  the  English  with  all  sail  set. 
Pembroke  was  attacked  by  four  large  ships  full  of  soldiers, 
and  against  such  fearful  odds  it  was  in  vain  long  to  contend. 
The  earl  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  chief  part  of  his  ships  taken  or  destroyed. 
The  loss  of  Guienne  was  attributed  to  this  discomfiture. 

Edward  III.  died  1337,  and  was  succeeded  by  Richard, 
whose  youth  and  mental  weakness  were  untoward  circum- 
stances, and  of  which  every  advantage  was  taken. 

1377.— The  French  fitted  out  a  fleet,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  de  Vienne,  attacked  the  sea-coasts  of 
Sussex,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Rye.  On  the  21st  August, 
a  body  of  troops  was  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
pillaged  and  burnt  the  towns  and  villages.    It  is  also  stated 

1  Froissart. 
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that  Portsmouth,  Dartmouth,  and  Plymouth,  were  suc- 
cessively attacked  and  destroyed  by  this  force.  While  the 
country  was  in  this  disorganized  state,  Mercer,  a  Scotch 
pirate,  distinguished  himself  With  his  small  squadron  he 
attacked  some  ships  lying  under  the  walls  of  Scarborough 
Castle,  which  he  carried  off;  and  being  joined  by  the  French, 
became  very  formidable.  In  this  strait  John  Philpott,  an 
alderman  or  merchant  of  London,  came  forward  to  the  rescue 
of  his  country's  honour,  and  at  his  own  expense  fitted  out 
a  squadron,  in  which  he  embarked  1,000  men-at-arms.  This 
squadron  put  to  sea  in  quest  of  Mercer,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  with  and  completely  overpower  him.  Not 
only  were  Mercer's  ships  captured,  but  the  chief  part  of  his 
prizes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  all  of  which  were 
carried  into  Scarborough.  Philpott1  was  called  to  account 
by  the  privy  council  for  having  acted  without  legal  authority, 
but  his  answers  were  so  conclusive,  that  "  the  lords,"  says 
Campbell,  "  were  content  to  dismiss  with  thanks  a  man 
whose  virtues  were  more  illustrious  than  their  titles." 

1387. — After  much  exertion  a  fleet  was  got  together  to 
drive  the  French  from  the  coast  of  Sussex,  along  which  they 
had  committed  much  devastation.  The  earl  of  Arundel  (the 
king's  lieutenant)  took  command  of  the  expedition,  and  put 
to  sea  in  Marck  The  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Devonshire, 
and  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  were  present  in  the  fleet,  as  well 
as  many  other  distinguished  personages.  Having  obtained 
intelligence  that  a  fleet,  composed  of  Flemish,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Hainault  and 
Flanders,  laden  with  wine,  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  do 
Bucq,  admiral  of  the  Flemish  sea,  who  had  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  against  the  English,  was  on  its  passage  from 
Rochelle  to  Sluys,  Arundel  took  measures  to  intercept  it. 

•  To  the  reproaches  of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  the  sturdy  citizen  indig- 
nantly replied,  *'  I  did  not  expose  myself,  my  money,  and  my  men  to  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  that  I  might  deprive  you  or  your  colleagues  of  your 
knightly  feme,  nor  to  acquire  it  for  myself,  but  from  pity  for  the  misery 
of  the  people  and  the  country,  which  from  having  been  a  noble  realm, 
with  dominion  over  other  nations,  has,  through  your  supineness,  become 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  vilest  race  ;  and  since  you  would  not  lift  a 
band  for  its  defence,  I  exposed  myself  and  my  property  for  the  safety 
and  deliverance  of  our  country."  Philpott  was  mayor  of  London  in  1377 
and  1378,  and  distinguished  himself  by  other  patriotic  acts. 

VOL.  L  C 
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On  the  24th  March  the  Flemish  fleet  was  seen,  numbering 
100  sail.  It  was  freighted  with  19,000  tons  of  the  richest 
Gascony  wine.  The  English  feigned  a  retreat ;  but  the  feint 
did  not  succeed.  The  English  having,  however,  gained  the 
wind,  bore  away  in  chase,  and,  after  a  sharp  battle,  eighty  sail 
were  captured,  and  some  others  two  days  afterwards.1  Sir 
John  de  Bucq  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  on  his  parole  in 
England,  every  offer  for  exchange  or  ransom  having  been 
^declined.  In  this  year  Sir  Hugh  Despenser,  who  accom- 
panied the  earl  of  Arundel's  squadron,  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  French.  It  is  stated  by  French  writers,  that  Sir 
Hugh  was  twice  taken  after  severe  actions,  fought  under 
similar  circiunstances — once  in  1382,  and  again  in  1387. 
The  Monk  of  St.  Denys  states,  that  400  Normans,  who  lived 
by  piracy,  sailed  from  Harfleur  in  May,  1387,  to  attack  an 
English  convoy.  After  a  furious  action  on  both  sides,  the 
Normans  conquered ;  and  after  sharing  the  booty  among 
them,  the  Norman  pirates  sent  the  English  commander, 
Despenser  (or  Spenser),  to  the  king  of  France,  who  sent  him 
back  to  England  without  ransom,  a  sort  of  acknowledgment 
that  the  act  which  effected  his  capture  was  a  piratical  one. 

Various  private  and  predatory  expeditions  occurred  during 
several  subsequent  years,  in  which  the  sea-coasts  of  England, 
France,  and  Brittany,  suffered  much.  In  1404,  Sir  William 
Duchatel,  in  command  of  a  French  force,  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  afterwards  at  Dartmouth,  at  which  latter  place 
that  renowned  knight  and  many  of  his  gallant  followers 
were  slain  by  the  native  peasantry.  Several  knights  were 
captured  at  the  same  time,  and  the  valour  of  the  captors 
was  handsomely  acknowledged  by  Henry  IV. 

1404. — An  expedition,  composed  chiefly  of  Castilian  gal- 
leys committed  several  depredations  upon  the  western  ports 
of  England.  The  galleys  first  made  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
attacked  and  burnt  a  town  called  Chita,  or,  as  it  is  supposed, 
Looe.  At  this  place  the  galleys  were  nearly  wrecked  by  the 
force  of  the  ebb  tide.  The  Cornish-men  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  and  a  retreat  proving  desirable,  the  galleys  pro- 
ceeded to  Falmouth.  Pedro  Nino,  the  Spanish  commander, 
proposed  to  land  and  engage  the  enemy  prepared  to  meet 

1  Froissart  relates  that  wine  was  rendered  so  plentiful  in  England  by 
the  enormous  quantity  captured,  that  it  was  sold  at  fourpence  a  gallon. 
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them,  but  Sir  Charles  de  Savoisy,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
objected,  and  the  project  was  negatived.  The  expedition 
then  stood  out  of  the  port,  and  next  entered  Plymouth,  but 
there  also  were  repulsed,  and  going  further  up  channel, 
landed  at  Portland,  which,  being  undefended,  several  houses 
were  burnt.  They  next  landed  at  Poole,  to  revenge  the 
inroads  made  by  one  Henry  Pay  upon  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Here  several  houses  were  burnt,  and  a  sharp 
battle  fought,  in  which  Pay's  brother  fell,  and  the  English 
were  forced  to  retreat.  An  unimportant  landing  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight  summed  up  the  performances  of  Pedro  Nino  for 
that  year ;  but  in  1406  he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  upon 
the  coast  of  Suffolk,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 

1415.  — Henry  V.,  two  years  after  ascending  the  throne, 
reasserted  the  English  claim  to  the  French  crown ;  and  as- 
sembled a  flotilla  of  1,400  vessels,  carrying  24,000  archers 
and  6,000  men-at-arms,  at  the  head  of  which  force  Henry 
entered  the  Seine  on  the  11th  August.  Harfleur  was  be- 
sieged, and  surrendered  on  the  24th  September;  and  on 
the  25th  October  the  English  army  gained  the  victory  at 
Agincourt. 

1416.  — Harfleur  being  closely  besieged  by  the  French,  an 
English  fleet  was  assembled  for  its  relief,  under  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  was  appointed  admiral. 
On  the  15th  August,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  about  400  small 
vessels,  being  off  the  Seine,  had  a  desperate  engagement  with 
a  number  of  large  Genoese  carracks,  which  had  been  hired 
by  the  French.  The  action  lasted  five  hours,  and  terminated 
in  the  defeat  of  the  French  and  the  capture  of  three  great 
carracks  and  many  small  vessels;  and  1,500  men  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  but  only  100  on 
the  part  of  the  English.  The  French  had  collected  a  large 
force  to  intercept  vessels  going  to  Calais,  and  the  Cinque 
Port  authorities  were  called  upon  to  fit  out  ships  to  put 
down'  the  enemy.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  captain  of  Calais, 
and  five  balingers — a  description  of  galley,  attacked  one  of 
these  carracks,  which  was  higher  by  the  length  of  a  lance 
than  the  most  lofty  of  the  English  vessels.  The  fight  lasted 
a  considerable  period,  and  at  last  the  English,  not  having 
any  boarding-ladders,  were  unable  to  gain  a  footing  on  the 
enemy's  deck.   In  this  action  Lord  West  was  killed.  While 
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standing  near  the  mast,  putting  on  his  armour  to  board  the 
carrack,  and  being  without  his  bacinet,  he  was  struck  on  the 
head  by  a  stone,  which  caused  his  death. 

1417. — The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  admiral  of  a  squadron 
collected  with  the  view  of  exterminating  pirates,  defeated  a 
fleet  of  large  ships  on  the  25th  July.  The  mode  of  attack 
was  to  run  slap  aboard.  Some  of  the  ships  on  this  occasion 
came  into  such  violent  collision,  that  their  forecastles  were 
knocked  away  and  the  men  thrown  overboard.  In  other 
cases  the  ships  grappled,  and  decided  the  matter  by  a  hand- 
to-hand  struggle.  Huntingdon  carried  several  prizes  into 
Southampton. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  Henry  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
with  1,500  vessels  on  his  expedition  to  France,  during 
the  course  of  which  he  made  liis  triumphal  entry  into  Paris, 
where  his  title  of  regent  and  heir  of  France  was  publicly 
admitted.  In  the  subsequent  reign,  however,  France,  with 
the  exception  of  Calais,  was  lost.  The  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster  succeeded,  and  the  end  of  the  century  arrived,  ere 
the  opportunity  of  attending  to  foreign  disturbances  or 
insults  was  obtained. 

1492.1 — In  the  mean  time,  pirates,  or  private  adventurers 
who  differed  little  from  pirates,  kept  alive  the  naval  prowess 
of  England  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  taking  of  Stays 
by  Sir  Edward  Poynings  in  1492,  we  meet  with  no  deed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  record.  The  naval  power  of  England 
was,  however,  revived  by  Henry  VII.,  and  from  this  period 
may  be  dated  its  gradual  rise. 

1512. — Sir  Andrew  Barton,  a  Scotch  adventurer,  having 

under  his  command  the  Lion  and  Jenny  Perwin,  committed 

various  depredations  upon  the  English  coasts,  to  the  great 

injury  of  navigation.    Tins  he  did  under  the  pretext  that 

King  James  III.,  the  late  king  of  Scotland,  had  granted  liini 

• 

1  A  new  feature,  about  this  time,  began  to  be  generally  introduced 
into  the  ships  of  all  countries.    As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  great 

funs  are  stated  to  have  been  used  in  a  fight  between  the  ships  of  the 
ings  of  Tunis  and  Seville  ;  and,  according  to  some  printed  representa- 
tions still  extant,  cannons  were  used  on  board  the  ships  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  III.  ;  but  gains  were  not  then  pointed  through 
port-holes,  but  fired  over  the  ship's  bulwarks,  and  consequently  could 
only  be  used  upon  the  upper  deck. 
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letters  of  reprisals  against  the  Portuguese,  and  under  this 
pretence  he  plundered  ships  of  all  nations,  alleging  that  the 
goods  on  board  were  Portuguese.  Complaints  having  been 
made  to  the  privy  council  of  England,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
being  present,  declared  "  that  the  narrow  seas  should  not  be 
so  infested  while  he  had  estate  enough  to  furnish  a  ship,  or 
a  son  capable  of  commanding  it."  Two  ships  were  accord- 
ingly fitted  out  (Campbell  supposes  at  the  earl's  own  cost), 
and  the  command  given  to  Sir  Edward  and  Sir  Thomas 
Howard  They  put  to  sea,  but  after  cruising  in  company 
for  some  days,  separated ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Howard  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  Sir  Andrew  Barton  alone  off  the 
Goodwin.  Barton  being  a  very  experienced  sailor  and 
courageous  man,  made  a  desperate  defence,  himself  cheering 
the  crew  with  the  whistle  to  his  last  breath.  Being,  how- 
ever, mortally  wounded,  the  remainder  of  his  crew  submitted, 
and  received  •  quarter.  The  consort  of  the  Lion  was  over- 
taken and  captured  by  Sir  Edward  Howard,  and  both  prizes 
were  carried  in  triumph  into  the  Thames. 

Henrv  VII.  was  the  monarch  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
tliat  he  laid  the  foimdation  of  the  royal  navy.  From  the 
earliest  periods,  the  ports  and  maritime  towns  of  the  kingdom 
had  furnished  their  quota  of  ships,  which,  assembling  at  an 
appointed  rendezvous,  placed  themselves  under  the  orders  of 
the  king's  officers.  The  first  ship  which,  strictly  speaking, 
belonged  to  the  royal  navy,  was  the  Great  Harry,  built  in 
1490. 

1512. — War  was  declared  against  France,  and  a  fleet 
fitted  out,  the  command  of  which  was  conferred  upon  Sir 
Edward  Howard,  lord  high  admiral.  The  expedition 
departed  in  May,  and  having  conveyed  a  land  expedition  to 
Spain  as  far  as  Passages,  Sir  Thomas  Howard  (brother  of 
the  lord  high  admiral)  landed  at  Conquet  and  Brest,  burnt 
the  towns,  and  laid  the  country  waste.  The  French  also 
fitted  out  a  fleet;  but  the  king  having  reinforced  the  English 
squadron  with  twenty-five  large  ships,  Sir  Edward  Howard 
was  enabled  to  offer  them  battle.  Sir  Thomas  Knivett,  or 
Knevet,  commanded  the  Regent,  a  ship  of  1,000  tons;1 
and  Sir  Charles  Brandon  (who,  in  addition  to  the  crew,  was 

•  This  was  the  first  ship  built  in  Woolwich  dockyard. 
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accompanied  by  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  and  sixty  of  the  tallest 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  commanded  the  Sovereign,1  the  next 
ship  in  size  to  the  Regent.  On  the  10th  of  August,  the 
English  fleet,  numbering  forty-five  large  ships,  arrived  off 
Brest  just  as  the  French  fleet,  of  thirty-nine  sail,  was  coming 
out,  and  Sir  Edward  Howard  made  the  signal  for  an  engage- 
ment. The  Regent  and  Cordelier  (the  largest  ship  in  the 
French  fleet)  attacked  each  other,  as  if  by  mutual  consent ; 
both  grappled,  and  a  well-contested  battle  ensued.  But  the 
Cordelier  unfortunately  took  fire,  and  that  ship  and  her 
antagonist  blew  up.  On  board  the  Regent,  Sir  Thomas 
Knivett  and  700  men  were  lost ;  and  in  the  Cordelier,  Sir 
Pierce  Morgan  (Sieur  Porsmoguer),  the  French  admiral, 
and  her  crew  of  900,  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  sea  action  in  which  great 
guns  were  extensively  used.  After  the  destruction  of 
these  ships  the  fleets  separated,  the  French  making  their 
escape  into  Brest;  but  both  had  sustained  considerable 
damage. 

1513. — In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  fleet  of  forty-two 
large  ships,  besides  tenders,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Edward 
Howard,  lord  high  admiral,  was  despatched  to  destroy  the 
French  fleet  in  Brest  harbour.  The  expedition,  on  arriving 
oft'  Brest,  found  the  French  fleet  ready  for  sea.  The  English 
immediately  entered  the  harbour,  and  observing  that  the 
French  had  thrown  up  several  batteries  for  the  protection  of 
the  fleet,  and  that  such  precautions  had  been  taken  as  to 
render  an  attack  difficult,  Sir  Edward  Howard  resorted  to 
a  inise.  He  sent  the  boats  of  the  fleet  to  an  unprepared  side 
of  the  harbour,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  making  a 
landing  there,  which  drew  large  bodies  of  men  down  to  the 
shore  for  its  protection  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  admiral 
sailed  higher  up  the  harbour,  and  landed  opposite  the  town 
of  Brest.  The  country  was  ravaged,  and  the  houses  burnt 
close  up  to  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  after  which  the  English 
fleet  -withdrew.  In  the  mean  time  six  French  galleys  arrived 
on  the  coast,  but  hearing  that  the  English  were  in  Brest, 

1  This  is  probably  the  same  "  Soveraigne,"  of  800  tons,  found  in  a 
list  contained  in  "Pepys's  Miscellanies/'  vol.  viii.  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  "Soveraigne"  and  "Great  Harry"  previously 
alluded  to  are  identical. 
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made  for  the  Bay  of  Conquet,  and,  for  better  security, 
M.  Pregent,  who  commanded  the  galleys,  disposed  them 
between  two  fortified  rocks.  After  clearing  the  harbour, 
the  lord  high  admiral  determined  on  endeavouring  to 
destroy  the  galleys,  but  as  his  large  ships  could  not  go 
sufficiently  close,  he  took  the  only  two  galleys  he  had,  and 
going  on  board  one,  and  accompanied  by  two  barges  and 
some  boats  of  the  fleet,  proceeded  to  the  attack.  Sir  Edward 
succeeded  in  getting  alongside  the  galley  commanded  by 
M.  Pregent,  when  he  ordered  them  to  be  lashed  together, 
and  a  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued.  The  admiral  was  followed 
by  a  Spanish  cavalier,  and  seventeen  men,  and  their  impetu- 
osity was  such  as  at  first  to  bear  down  all  resistance ;  but 
the  galleys  having  separated,  the  French  rallied,  and  in  their 
turn  successfully  attacked  the  English.  Borne  down  by 
numbers,  many  were  driven  into  the  sea,  among  them  the 
heroic  admiral;  and  one  seaman  only  remained  alive  of 
all  who  had  boarded.  Lord  Ferrers,  who  commanded  the 
other  galley,  was  also  defeated.1  The  king  was  much  dis- 
tressed at  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  subject;  and  immediately 
appointed  Sir  Edward's  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  to  the 
past  of  lord  high  admiral ;  placing  at  the  same  time 
a  large  force  at  his  disposal.  Sir  Thomas  Howard  amply 
revenged  nis  brothers  loss ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the 
same  year,  landed  in  Whitsand  Bay,  pillaged  the  adjacent 
country,  and  burnt  a  large  town. 

Flushed  with  his  tem[H>rary  success,  M.  Pregent  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  where  he  ravaged  the  country, 

1  Previously  to  making  this  bold  attempt  upon  the  French  fleet,  Sir 
Edward  Howard,  feeling  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  the  design, 
proposed  to  the  privy  council  that  his  majesty  should  have  the  chief 
command  in  so  glorious  an  enterprise.  Those,  however,  to  whom  this 
spirited  proposal  was  made,  altogether  objected  to  the  king's  placing 
himself  in  so  exposed  a  situation,  and  the  proposition  of  the  well-meaning 
admiral  was  sharply  negatived.  Piqued  by  the  style  of  this  refusal,  Sir 
Edward  Howard  (whose  maxim  was  that  a  seaman  never  did  good  who 
was  not  resolute  to  the  verge  of  madness)  determined  upon  the  desperate 
line  of  conduct  which  he  fell  in  pursuing.  Finding  his  death  or  capture 
certain,  after  his  galley  had  separated  from  him,  he  took  his  chain  of 
gold  nobles,  which  hung  round  his  neck,  and  his  great  gold  whistle,  the 
insignia  of  his  office,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  in  order  that  the 
spoils  of  an  English  admiral  should  not  fall  into  possession  of  an  enemy. 
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and  acquired  some  booty ;  but  he  was  speedily  obliged  to 
retire  by  Sir  Thomas  Howard. 

1514.  — M.  Pregent  again  landed  on  the  Sussex  coast,  and 
burnt  Brighton,  in  return  for  which  a  similar  descent  was 
made  by  Sir  John  Wallop  in  Normandy. 

1522.1 — War  was  again  declared  against  France — England 
being  joined  by  Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany. 

A  large  fleet  being  assembled  by  the  confederate  powers, 
the  joint  command  was  conferred  upon  Thomas  Howard, 
earl  of  Surrey  ;  but  its  operations  were  confined  to  a  few 
iinimpoi'tant  conquests  over  the  towns  on  the  French  coast 
about  Picardy  and  Champagne.  During  the  year  ensuing 
(1523),  similar  attacks  were  made  by  an  English  squadron 
under  Sir  William  Fitz  Williams.  From  this  year  till  1544 
was  a  period  of  peace. 

1544. — Henry  having  declared  war  against  France,  sailed 
with  a  large  force  for  Calais,  and  from  thence  attacked  and 
took  Boulogne.  The  French  king  drew  all  his  naval  force 
as  well  as  an  army  together,  to  attempt  its  recovery. 

1515.  — The  fleet  destined  for  the  attack  of  Boulogne 
being  in  readiness  before  the  army,  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  coast  of  England.  The  French  fleet  arrived  off  the 
east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  18th  of  July.  One  of 
their  largest  ships,  mounting  100  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 
took  fire  just  before  the  fleet  s  leaving  port,  and  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  fleet  which  thus  menaced  England  consisted 
of  150  large  ships,  and  sixty  vessels  of  a  lesser  size,  besides 
galleys.  King  Henry,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  this  for- 
midable fleet,  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  to  expedite  the 
equipment  of  100  sail  of  ships,  then  getting  ready  at  that 
port.  On  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  off  St.  Helen's,  he 
instantly  ordered  all  the  ships  ready  for  sea  to  proceed  to  the 
attack  ;  but  the  Mary  Rose,  of  sixty  guns,  was  upset  in  a 
light  squall,  and  sank,  Sir  George  Carew  and  his  ship's  com- 
pany, except  thirty-five,  perishing.2    The  loss  of  this  ship 

1  About  this  time  muskets  or  matchlocks  were  introduced  into  the 
navy. 

3  Several  guns  and  decayed  portions  of  the  wreck  of  the  Mary 
Rose  were  recovered  in  1835.  A  number  of  stone  shot  were  amongst 
the  relics  obtained.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  iron  superseded 
-stone  shot. 
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was  owing  to  the  lowness  of  her  ports ;  which  were  not 
more  than  sixteen  inches  from  the  water.  The  whole  force 
wliich  the  English  had  to  oppose  to  the  formidable  fleet  of 
the  French  did  not  exceed  sixty  ships ;  but  the  French  con- 
tented themselves  with  making  a  demonstration,  and  with 
landing  a  few  men  at  different  places  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  in  attacking  Brighton.  The  chief  part  of  the  fighting 
took  place  between  the  row-galleys  of  the  French  and  some 
of  the  English  ships,  the  Great  Harry  bearing  the  brunt. 
M.  du  Bellay,  a  French  writer,  states  that  the  English  in 
this  action  possessed  a  sort  of  light  vessel,  called  by  the 
French  "  rambarges,"  and  by  the  English,  u  pinnaces,"  which 
were  of  great  length  and  narrow.  They  used  both  sails  and 
oars,  and  pulled  with  great  rapidity.  They  attacked  the 
French  galleys  with  great  success,  and  completely  routed 
them.    Peace  was  concluded  June  7th,  1546. 

During  tho  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  few  naval  actions 
occurred  of  any  consequence,  the  principal  having  been  in 
prosecuting  the  war  against  Scotland. 

1550. — In  this  year  Boulogne  was  recaptured.  The 
French  also  made  an  attempt  upon  the  Islands  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  which  they  attacked  with  a  large  squadron  of 
stops  of  war,  and  2,000  land  forces.  The  English  govern- 
ment having  notice  of  this  invasion,  and  being  aware  that 
the  islands  were  indifferently  provided,  despatched  a  squadron 
and  800  men,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  Winter.  On  the  arrival  of  the  English  com- 
modore, he  found  the  islands  closely  besieged ;  but  undis- 
mayed by  the  superior  force  of  the  French,  he  gallantly 
attacked  and  completely  defeated  them,  killing  near  1,000 
men,  and  compelling  the  remainder  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
The  ships  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  by  whom 
they  were  burnt.1 

1  This  action,  though  credited  by  the  English  historians,  Holingshed, 
Godwin,  Speed,  and  Fox,  is  not  to  be  found  in  French  history.  Camp- 
bell accounts  for  this  circumstance  by  stating  that  the  French  were  so 
nettled  at  the  defeat  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  of  it  under  pain 
of  death. 
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* 

The  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign  gave  evidence  of 
the  high  value  she  placed  upon  her  sailors,  and  throughout 
it  we  find  abundant  proofs  of  the  good  effect  of  her  tending. 
The  "  dominion  of  the  seas"  had  been  claimed  by  the  Saxon 
kings  ;  but  many  hard  battles  had  to  be  fought  to  establish 
the  assumed  supremacy ;  and,  to  a  female's  sovereign  hand 
we  owe,  in  great  measure,  the  foundation  of  our  naval  power. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  to  store  her 
magazines.  She  ordered  several  pieces  of  brass  and  iron 
cannon  to  be  cast,  and  caused  large  quantities  of  gunpowder 
to  be  made,  the  first  manufactured  in  England.  The  numl>er 
of  ships  of  the  navy  she  caused  to  be  considerably  increased, 
and  in  a  short  time  collected  a  well-equipped  and  powerful 
fleet.  By  her  encouragement  of  private  adventures,  also,  she 
induced  numerous  powerful  and  wealthy  individuals  to  fit  out 
ships  to  cruise  against  Spain,  and  these,  when  assailed  by 
foreign  foes,  she  brought  to  serve  her.  With  these  means  at 
her  command,  Elizabeth  might  be  said  to  have  exercised 
control  over  a  fleet  capable  of  employing  20,000  seamen. 
At  length,  however,  the  spirit  of  privateering  grew  to  such  a 
height  that  the  queen  was  obliged  to  exert  her  utmost  power 
to  restrain  it. 

1569. — A  dispute  having  occurred  respecting  the  restora- 
tion of  certain  treasure  landed  at  Plymouth  from  some 
Spanish  ships,  driven  into  that  port  by  French  pirates, 
reprisals  were  resorted  to  by  both  parties,  and  many  Spanish 
ships  were  taken  by  English  cruisers.  Although  hostilities 
were  not  formally  declared,  numerous  private  adventures 
were  fitted  out  against  the  Spaniards,  and  inconceivably 
large  sums  of  gold  obtained.  The  stimulus  thus  furnished 
induced  a  vast  number  of  darinc  characters  to  adventure  life 
and  limb,  and  many  individuals  thus  brought  forward  lent 
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their  aid  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemies  of  England,  and, 
in  proportion,  to  embolden  the  nation,  relying  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  navy  from  foreign  invasion. 

1576. — In  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  an  English  bark 
by  some  Huguenot  privateers,  the  queen  issued  her  orders  to 
the  lord  lugh  admiral  to  "scour  the  .narrow  seas."  Ac- 
cordingly, William  Holdstock,  esquire,  comptroller  of  the 
navy,  with  three  light  frigates,  carrying  360  men,  was 
ordered  on  this  service,  and  he  executed  his  task  with  such 
diligence  that,  between  the  Foreland  and  Falmouth,  he  cap- 
tured twenty  privateers  of  different  nations,  containing 
000  men,  and  recaptured  fifteen  merchant  ships,  their  prizes. 

The  daring  exploits  of  Drake  and  his  band,  and  of  the 
many  other  adventurers,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  taken  by 
them  from  the  Spaniards,  at  length  drew  down  upon  Eng- 
land the  threatened  vengeance  of  that  powerful  nation. 
Hitherto,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  conquest  and  insult  had 
been  obtained  and  offered  with  impunity  ;  but  the  patience 
of  the  Spaniards  was  at  length  exhausted,  and  in  consequence 
the  formidable  armada,  termed  by  them  "  invincible,"  was 
fitted  out,  which  was  to  crush  and  annilulate  England  and 
her  puny  defenders. 

1588. — This  fleet  consisted  of  132  large  ships,  averaging 
448  tons  burden  each,  together  with  numerous  galleases,  and 
many  smaller  vessels,  mounting  in  all  3,165  pieces  of  brass 
and  iron  ordnance.  On  board  these  vessels  were  embarked 
21,855  soldiers,  8,776  mariners,  and  2,088  galley-slaves. 
On  board  the  armada  were  carriages,  horses,  mules,  chains, 
whips,  butche ring-knives,  thumb-screws,  <fec.,  showing  that 
the  Spaniards,  if  successful,  were  bent  upon  grandeur  as  well 
as  vindictive  retaliation.  Twelve  ships  were  named  after  the 
apostles,  and  priests  to  the  number  of  1 80  were  embarked 
on  board  the  different  ships.  The  cost  of  daily  maintenance  of 
this  fleet,  and  its  crew,  <fcc.,has  been  estimated  at  32,000  ducats. 
The  fleet  of  England,  in  comparison  with  this  vast  flotilla, 
was  miserably  small,  and  yet  the  sequel  proved  that  the 
battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong.  Charles  Howard,  earl  of 
Effingham,  was  selected  to  command  the  tiny  fleet,  as  lord 
high  admiral ;  to  whose  precautions  and  able  measures  Eng- 
land was  mainly  indebted  for  the  triumph  obtained  over  her 
formidable  foe. 
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On  the  21st  of  May,  the  lord  high  admiral,  -leaving 
Lord  Henry  Seymour  in  the  narrow  seas  with  forty  sail  of 
English  and  Dutch  ships,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
duke  of  Parma,  departed  from  the  Downs,  and  sailed  down 
Channel  with  as  many  ships  as  he  could  procure,  and  twenty 
merchant  ships.  On  the  23rd  of  May  he  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  whom  the  lord 
high  admiral  appointed  his  rice-admiral,  with  60  ships. 
The  English  fleet  then  amounted  to  90  sail,  and  after 
storing  and  victualling  the  ships,  the  whole  put  to  sea,  and 
cruised  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  between  Ushant  and 
Scilly. 

England,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  left  in  the  most  feverish 
state  of  excitement.  The  vast  preparations  and  the  de- 
nounced vengeance  of  a  bigoted  and  enraged  nation — acting 
upon  minds  ignorant  of  the  strength  and  prowess  of  their 
sailors,  which  was  to  protect  them  from  the  threatened 
horrors — caused  great  consternation  :  nor  was  the  alarm 
altogether  ill  founded.  The  fleet  of  England  was  composed 
of  ships  collected  in  such  manner  as  the  short  time  permitted, 
and  few  of  them  were  calculated  to  contend  with  the  power- 
ful ships  of  Spain.  Dr.  Campbell  thus  describes  the  English 
fleet  : — 

Men-of-war  belonging  to  her  Majesty    17 

Other  hhipe  hired  for  this  service   12 

Tenders  and  store-ships    G 

Furnished  by  the  City  of  London  (being  double  the  number  de- 
manded), all  well  manned  and  well  provided    16 

Tenders  and  store-ships   _   4 

Furnished  by  the  City  of  Bristol ;  large  and  strong  ihipi,  and  which 

did  good  service   3 

From  Barnstaple,  merchant  ships  converted  into  frigates    3 

From  Exeter   2 

A  tender  and  stout  pinnace   2 

From  Plymouth,  Btout  ships  equal  to  the  men-of-war   7 

Under  Lord  Henry  Seymour   IS 

Ships  furnished  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  commons  of  England. .  43 
By  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  prime  ships  and  excellently  well 

furnished    10 

A  fly-boat  and  Sir  W.  Winter's  pinnace    2 

143 

The  number  embarked  on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed 
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15,000  men,  while  the  Spanish  force  was  manned  by  8,7 G6 
mariners  and  21,855  soldiers. 

On  the  1st  June,  this  fleet  of  Spain  sailed  from  the  Tagus, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  pride  imaginable ;  but  they  had  not 
reached  further  than  Cape  Finisterre,  when  a  gale  of  wind 
dispersed  them.  Several  of  the  galleys  deserted  and  took 
refuge  in  a  port  of  France,  and  many  of  the  ships  would, 
doubtless,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English  had  not 
a  northerly  wind  sprung  up,  which  enabled  them  to  i^each 
their  own  shores.  The  report  of  this  dispersion  of  the  Spa- 
nish armada  reached  England,  and  being  greatly  exagge- 
rated, it  was  stated  that  the  whole  fleet  was  destroyed,  and 
that  no  attempt  upon  England  could  be  made  until  the  next 
year.  Accordingly,  the  lord  high  admiral  was  ordered  to 
dismantle  four  of  his  largest  ships  ;  but  the  admiral  objected 
to  this  measure,  and  offered  to  maintain  the  ships  at  his  own 
charge,  rather  than  weaken  his  force  by  their  loss.  Dis- 
trusting the  report  of  the  damages  sustained  by  the  armada, 
the  admiral  determined  on  standing  over  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  to  ascertain  by  his  own  observation  their  truth  or 
falsehood.  He  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast, 
where  he  learnt  the  real  extent  of  the  injury  received  in  tho 
gale ;  and,  the  wind  shifting  to  the  southward,  he  returned 
in  all  haste  to  Plymouth.  On  the  12th  of  July  he  arrived 
at  Plymouth,  and  used  all  expedition  in  refitting  and  re  vic- 
tualling his  fleet.  Nor  was  his  haste  unnecessary  ;  for  the 
same  wind  which  had  brought  the  English  fleet  to  England 
was  also  wafting  the  huge  armada  to  her  shores. 

On  the  19th  of  July  this  dreaded  enemy,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidoni  i.  after  encountering  much  bad 
weather,  appeared  off"  the  English  Channel.  They  made  the 
Lizard,  but  mistaking  it  for  the  Ram  Head,  stood  off  to  sea 
again,  with  the  intention,  on  the  following  morning,  of  at- 
tacking the  English  fleet  in  Plymouth  Sound.  But  on  the 
same  day,  Captain  Thomas  Fleming,  commanding  an  English 
privateer,  discovered  them,  and  made  all  speed  to  Plymouth 
with  the  intelligence.  The  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  south- 
west ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty  of  clearing 
the  Sound  with  that  wind,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
lord  high  admiral,  that  he  persevered,  and  got  out  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  but  with  six  ships  only.  On  the  20th, 
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many  more  ships  got  out,  and  with  his  fleet  of  fifty-four  sail, 
he  stood  off  shore  in  search  of  the  enemy.  The  Spanish 
armada  was  soon  discovered,  extending  in  a  line  abreast,  of 
near  seven  miles  in  extent,  and  steering  up  Channel  before 
the  wind.  "  The  ships,"  says  Lediard,  "  appeared  like  so 
many  floating  castles,  and  the  ocean  seemed  to  groan  under 
the  weight  of  their  heavy  burdens."  The  lord  high  ad- 
miral did  not  attempt  to  arrest  their  progress,  but  waited 
for  the  remainder  of  his  ships  to  come  out  of  Plymouth,  when 
he  intended  to  attack  their  rear.  The  next  morning,  being 
Sunday,  July  21,  many  ships  having  joined  the  English  fleet, 
which  now  amounted  to  100  sail,  the  lord  high  admiral 
ordered  a  pinnace,  called  the  Defiance,  commanded  by 
Mr.  William  Cope,  to  proceed  to  the  attack,  and  to  denounce 
war  against  the  enemy,  whilst  he,  in  his  own  ship,  the  Ark- 
Royal,  followed  up  the  attack.  The  ship  the  admiral  en- 
gaged, he  mistook  for  the  Spanish  admiral's,  and  he  fought 
her  until  several  ships  dropped  astern  to  her  rescue,  when, 
being  unsupported,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  off  action.  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Forbisher,  also,  gallantly  advanced  and  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  and  so  animated  was  the  fire  those  expe- 
rienced leaders  kept  up,  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  thrown 
into  the  greatest  confusion.  The  English  ships,  though  in- 
significant in  point  of  size,  possessed  the  advantages  of  being 
easily  handled  and  good  sailing,  and  therefore  attacked  their 
enemies  wherever  they  appeared  most  vulnerable  and  in  dis- 
order. At  length  the  admiral  thought  fit  to  recall  his  ships, 
to  await  the  junction  of  forty  ships  still  in  Plymouth.  During 
the  night  the  wind  increased,  and  several  Spanish  ships  got 
foul  of  one  another,  and  were  much  damaged.  Among  them 
was  a  galleon,  which,  having  lost  her  foremast  and  bowsprit, 
was  deserted  by  her  crew,  and  became  a  prize  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who,  it  seems,  had  closely  followed  the  armada  during 
the  night,  as  had  also  the  lord  high  admiral,  with  the 
White  Bear  and  Mary  Rose.  In  the  morning,  therefore,  the 
admiral  and  his  immediate  followers  were  a  long  distance  in 
advance  of  the  body  of  the  fleet. 

On  the  23rd,  the  second  engagement  took  place.  The 
wind  having  changed  to  north-east,  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
under  the  necessity  of  bringing  on  an  action,  and  at  day- 
break bore  down  upon  the  English  fleet,  which,  upon  seeing 
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the  design  of  the  Spaniards,  tacked  to  the  westward.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  time  the  action  commenced  Confusion 
reigned  triumphant,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  English  were 
as  much  indebted  to  the  shot  of  the  Spaniards  for  their 
success  as  to  their  own.  Personal  bravery  was  everywhere 
conspicuous.  The  diminutive  size  of  the  English  ships  pre- 
served them  from  injury,  the  shot  of  their  lofty  adversaries 
passing  harmlessly  over  them.  Mr.  William  Cope,  who  was 
a  volunteer  on  the  occasion,  in  a  small  pinnace  called  the 
Defiance,  fell  in  the  action  whilst  performing  prodigies  of 
valour.  The  wind  was  blowing  fresh  with  a  heavy  sea,  which 
increased  the  confusion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  nimble  and 
well-handled  ships  of  the  English  committed  great  devasta- 
tion with  impunity.  To  give  anything  like  a  correct  detail 
of  this  day's  battle  would  be  impossible.  The  wind  shifted 
from  north-east  to  south-east  and  south-south-east,  and  this, 
together  with  the  number  of  ships,  caused  separations. 
These  separations  again  gave  rise  to  acts  of  bravery  and 
skill,  to  succour  the  over-pressed ;  but  it  does  not  ap|>ear 
that  any  decisive  advantage  was  gained  by  the  English  be- 
yond taking  one  large  Venetian  ship  and  several  small  vessels. 
The  fight  continued  throughout  the  day  with  unabated  vigour, 
so  long  as  the  English  ammunition  lasted. 

On  the  24th,  a  cessation  of  firing  took  place,  the  English 
having  no  powder ;  and  the  lord  high  admiral  availed  him- 
self of  the  respite  to  bring  his  fleet  into  better  order.  He 
divided  the  fleet  into  four  squadrons,  himself  commanding 
one  in  the  Ark-Royal,  and  committing  the  other  three  to 
the  charge  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  the  Revenge,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  the  Victory,  and  Captain  Martin  Forbisher, 
in  the  Triumph.  On  the  25th,  the  armada  had  reached  as 
far  up  Channel  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  here,  having  out- 
sailed the  St.  Ami,  a  Portuguese  galleon,  the  Victory  made 
her  a  prize.  But  Sir  John  Hawkins  did  not  keep  Ins  rich 
booty  without  some  trouble  :  three  Spanish  galleases  (a 
powerful  description  of  galley  mounting  heavy  guns)  ap- 
proached to  her  rescue  ;  but  these  were  at  length  beaten  off, 
with  much  loss,  by  the  Ark-Royal  and  the  Golden  Lion. 

This  action  took  place  during  a  calm,  both  fleets  looking 
on,  but  neither  being  able  to  take  any  part,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  sliips  above  named,  which  were  towed  by  the 
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galleys  to  the  attack  of  the  galleases.  A  few  other  skir- 
mishes occurred  this  day,  but  no  decisive  battle ;  and  on  the 
succeeding  day  it  was  determined  not  to  attack  the  armada 
again  until  it  had  arrived  in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The 
Spaniards  accordingly  pursued  their  course,  the  English  fol- 
lowing them  at  a  respectful  distance. 

On  the  27th  of  July  the  armada  anchored  off  Calais,  and 
the  English  fleet,  now  amounting  to  140  sail,  also  anchored 
at  no  great  distance  to  the  westward.  Here  the  lord  high 
admiral  fitted  out  eight  of  his  oldest  ships  for  fire-ships,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  28th  sent  them  among  the  Spanish  fleet 
under  Captains  Young  and  Prowse.  On  the  near  approach 
of  these  ships  to  the  Spaniards  they  were  fired,  and  caused 
a  universal  panic  and  much  loss,  although  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  actual  damage  was  committed  by  the  burning 
vessels.  Several  of  the  Spaniards,  having  put  to  sea  to  avoid 
the  fire-ships,  were  driven  past  Calais,  and  were  warmly 
attacked  by  the  Revenge,  Victory,  Nonpareil,  Mary  Rose, 
Hope,  Dreadnought,  Swallow,  and  several  others.  The  loss  to 
the  Spaniards  in  these  various  encounters  was  very  great.  A 
galleon,  the  St.  Matthew,  was  captured,  the  St.  Philip  was 
cast  away,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  Spanish  fleet,  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress,  determined  on  retreating  from  the  scene 
of  their  reverses.  The  poor  remains  of  this  once  proud  fleet 
reached  the  Spanish  coast  about  the  end  of  September,  in 
a  miserable  plight,  having  lost  ten  of  their  number  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and,  altogether,  forty  large  ships,  which  had 
foundered  or  had  been  captured  or  destroyed  in  the  Channel. 
The  loss  to  the  English  amounted  only  to  one  small  ship, 
and  about  100  men  ;  while  the  loss  to  the  Spaniards,  accord- 
ing to  several  accounts,  amounted  to  10,185  men.  In  reward 
for  his  devotion  and  skill,  the  lord  high  admiral  was  created 
earl  of  Nottingham,  and  was  further  made  lord  justice 
itinerant  of  all  the  forest  south  of  Trent. 

1589. — In  the  following  year  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
against  the  Spaniards,  conjointly  by  the  queen  and  by 
private  adventurers.  Queen  Elizabeth  furnished  six  ships 
and  £60,000,  and  committed  the  naval  charge  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Lisbon  was  attempted,  and 
found  too  strong ;  but  at  Cascaes  the  castle  was  taken  and 
blown  up,  and  a  number  of  small  vessels  belonging  to  the 
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Hanse  Towns,  illegally  trading,  were  taken.  The  fleet 
returned  laden  with  much  booty,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon, 
but  having  lost  near  G,000  men  by  disease. 

In  the  same  year  another  semi-national  expedition,  under 
the  earl  of  Cumberland  and  Vice- Admiral  William  Monson, 
was  fitted  out,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  royal  navy 
and  several  private  ships,  which  committed  much  damage 
upon  the  coasts  and  shipping  of  the  Spaniards;  but  the 
English  suffered  very  severe  privations,  and  sustained  very 
heavy  losses. 

1590.  — Elizabeth  assigned  the  annual  sum  of  £8,970  to 
the  repairs  of  the  royal  navy,  but  the  great  strength  of  this 
branch  of  her  power  still  remained  with  private  adventurers, 
who,  since  the  trade  had  become  so  lucrative,  had  fitted  out 
.squadrons  in  vast  numbers.  The  trade  of  Spain  was  entirely 
unprotected,  save  by  the  merchants  themselves,  but  who 
were  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  skill  and  courage, 
heightened  by  cupidity,  of  the  daring  rovers  who  bore  the 
flag  of  England,  and  whose  deeds  were  sanctioned  and 
approved  by  their  queen.  In  this  year  ten  ships  of  the 
queen,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Martin 
Eorbisher,  were  despatched  to  intercept  the  India  fleet ;  but 
the  enterprise  failed,  owing  to  intelligence  of  the  expedition 
having  reached  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  who  sent  orders  to 
keep  the  India  ships  back. 

1591.  — A  fleet  of  seven  queen's  ships, — Defiance,  Revenge, 
Nonpareil,  Bonaventure,  Lion,  Foresight,  and  Crane,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  sailed  with  the  pur- 
pose of  intercepting  the  India  ships,  which  had  during  the 
preceding  year  been  kept  back.  The  expedition,  which  was 
very  badly  found,  departed  for  the  Azores,  and  anchored  at 
Flores,  where  for  six  months  it  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
treasure-ships.  In  the  mean  time,  Don  A  lphonso  Bassano  was 
despatched  by  the  Spanish  king  to  convoy  the  fleet  home ;  and 
hearing  of  the  small  force  of  the  English  squadron  at  Flores, 
he  determined  on  attacking  it.  The  English  squadron  was 
wholly  unprepared  ;  and,  to  add  to  their  disasters,  the  crews 
had  suffered  much  from  sickness.  Hearing  of  the  approach 
of  the  Spanish  force,  however,  the  admiral  put  to  sea 
immediately,  though  with  scarcely  half  his  men.  The  brunt 
jof  the  engagement  which  followed  was  principally  borne  by 
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the  Revenge,  commanded  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  This  ship 
was  laid  on  board  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  the  St.  Philip, 
of  1,500  tons  and  seventy-eight  guns,  and  four  other  of  the 
largest  Spanish  ships,  filled  with  soldiers.  Notwithstanding 
the  inequality  of -the  conflict,  the  brave  crew  of  the  Revenge, 
headed  by  the  gallant  captain,  who,  though  wounded  early 
in  the  action,  refused  to  quit  the  deck,  repulsed  every 
attempt  at  boarding,  and  maintained  the  fight  from  3h.  p.m. 
until  midnight,  at  which  time,  the  intrepid  captain  received 
a  wound  in  the  body  from  a  musket-ball.  He  was  then 
obliged  to  be  carried  below  to  have  his  wound  dressed,  and 
while  under  the  surgeon's  hands,  received  another  shot  in  the 
head  :  the  surgeon  was  killed  at  his  side. 

The  gallant  crew  held  out  till  daylight,  by  which  time  the 
ship  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck,  and  her  decks  were  co- 
vered with  the  killed  and  wounded.  Their  ammunition  also 
was  expended,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  surrender.  The 
remaining  officers  and  crew,  however,  refused  to  strike, 
unless  they  were  promised  their  liberty,  which  the  Spaniards 
consenting  to,  the  ship  was  surrendered.  But  although  the 
first  prize  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Revenge  was  not  doomed  to 
be  a  trophy  which  could  be  exhibited,  as  she  foundered  a 
few  days  afterwards  with  200  of  the  Spanish  crew  which 
had  been  placed  in  her.  Of  her  devoted  crew,  only  sixty 
survived  this  glorious  action  ;  and  scarcely  one  of  them  but 
bore  the  marks  of  the  desperate  encounter.  At  one  time 
they  had  fought  against  fifteen  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Spaniards,  it  is  said,  lost  near  1,000  men  before  they  subdued 
their  brave  enemy.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  carried  on 
board  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  where  he  died  two  days 
afterwards ;  nor  did  the  Spaniards  refrain  from  acknowledging 
his  extraordinary  courage  and  behaviour.  The  remaining 
ships  of  the  English  squadron,  unable  to  cope  with  the 
greatly  superior  force  of  the  Spaniards,  withdrew  from  the 
contest,  and  after  making  a  few  unimportant  captures, 
returned  to  England. 

Sir  George  Carey  also  attacked  a  Spanish  squadron,  of 
greatly  superior  force,  in  the  West  Indies,  but  being  deserted 
by  two  of  his  ships,  was  unable  to  bring  about  a  victorious 
result. 

We  feel  bound  to  mention  the  bravery  of  Captain  Brad- 
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shaw.  who,  in  command  of  a  merchant  ship  called  the 
Centurion,  on  her  return  from  Marseilles  to  England,  was 
attacked  by  five  large  Spanish  galleys,  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Two  of  the  galleys,  filled  with  men,  attempted  to 
board  the  Centurion  on  each  side,  and  the  other  one  astern  ; 
but  notwithstanding  that  Captain  Bradshaw  had  only  forty- 
eight  men  and  boys  to  oppose  to  this  numerous  force,  he 
succeeded  in  defeating  every  attack,  and  preserved  his  ship 
with  the  loss  of  only  four  men  killed,  and  ten  wounded 

1592. — In  1592,  an  expedition,  under  Sir  Martin  For- 
bisher,  consisting  of  ships  belonging  to  the  queen,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  others,  conjointly  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  took  many  ships  of  the  enemy.  Among  them 
was  a  carrack,  called  Mad  re  de  Dios,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given,  must  have  been  a  ship  of  the  most  extraordinary 
kind.  "She  had,"  says  Lediard,  "seven  decks  of  165  feet 
from  stem  to  stern,  was  of  1,600  tons  burden,  manned  with 
600  men,  and  carried  thirty-two  brass  guns.  Her  cargo  was 
valued  at  £150,000,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  besides  what 
the  officers  and  seamen  had  plundered  her  of  when  taken." 
The  queen's  adventure  in  this  voyage  was  only  two  ships, 
one  of  which,  the  least  of  the  two,  was  at  the  taking  of  the 
carrack  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  she  assumed  power  over  the 
whole  of  the  valuable  cargo,  taking  what  portion  of  it  she 
pleased,  and  making  the  remainder  of  the  adventurers  submit 
to  her  pleasure,  with  whom,  it  is  said,  she  dealt  but  in- 
dhTerentlv. 

1594.  — -Sir  Martin  Forbisher  was  sent  with  four  of  her 
majesty's  ships — the  Vanguard,  Rainbow,  Dreadnought,  and 
Acquittance — to  aid  the  French  in  the  attack  upon  Brest,  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral  entered  the 
harbour  with  his  ships,  and  attacked  the  forts  with  much 
vigour  ;  but  the  defence  was  so  well  conducted,  that  a  great 
number  of  men  and  officers  were  killed  and  wounded.  But 
at  length  the  place  was  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  put  to 
the  sword.  Sir  Martin  Forbisher,  a  brave  and  skilful  admiral, 
was  here  lost  to  his  country  ;  for,  being  wounded  in  the  hip 
by  a  small  shot,  he  died  of  his  wound,  after  bringing  his 
squadron  to  Plymouth. 

1595.  — An  unsuccessful  expedition,  which  sailed  in  the 
following  year  to  the  West  Indies,  also  deprived  the  navy  of 
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two  other  skilful  seamen  and  brave  commanders, — Sir  Francia 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

1596. — On  the  1st  of  June  an  expedition,  consisting  oi 
the  following  ships — Repulse,  Ark-Royal,  Mere  Honour, 
Warspight,  Lion,  Rainbow,  Nonpareil,  Vanguard,  Mary  Rose. 
Dreadnought,  Swiftsure,  Acquittance,  Crane,  and  Tramontane, 
of  her  majesty's,  and  Dutch  and  hired  vessels  to  the  numbei 
of  126 — sailed  from  Plymouth  under  the  command  of  Charles 
Howard,  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral  Th( 
charge  of  the  land  expedition  rested  with  the  earl  of  Essex 
The  design  of  this -armament  was  to  destroy  the  Spanisl 
fleet  in  Cadiz,  which,  ■  it  was  said,  was  fitting  to  renew  th< 
attempt  upon  England.   In  the  fleet  were  many  of  the  mos 
skilful  commanders  the  navy  could  boast,  by  dint  of  whos< 
exertions   the  armament  was  equipped  with  such  grea 
celerity,  that  it  arrived  off  Cadiz  before  any  news  of  it 
preparation  had  reached  Spain.    This  was  also  owing  to  th< 
admiral  s  precaution  in  detaining  every  vessel,  small  or  large 
wliich  he  chanced  to  fall  in  with.    On  the  20th  of  June  th 
expedition  arrived  off  Cadiz,  and  on  the  following  morninj 
the  smallest  and  fastest  of  the  ships  entered  the  harbour  c 
Cadiz,  commanded  by  the  lord  high  admiral  in  persor 
having  under  him  his  son,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Walte 
Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  Sir  Thomas  Carew,  Si 
William  Monson  (knighted  for  this  service),  and  severa 
others.    The  soldiers  also,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  attacks 
and  took  the  town,  and  would  have  put  the  garrison  to  th 
sword,  had  it  not  been  ransomed  by  the  payment  of  abou 
600,000  ducats.    The  lord  high  admiral  refused  to  allo\ 
the  fleet  lying  in  Puerto  Real  to  be  ransomed,  although  tw 
millions  of  ducats  were  offered,  but  sent  Sir  Walter  Raleigi 
and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to  destroy  it.    The  Spanish 
ships  fought  well,  but  in  the  end  were  completely  defeated 
Spain  lost  two  rich  galleons,  carrying  together  100  bras 
guns,  which  were  taken  ;  thirteen  ships  of  war,  eleven  ship 
freighted  for  the  West  Indies,  and  thirteen  others ;  am 
1,200  pieces  of  ordnance  were  taken  or  sunk.    The  damag 
was  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  ducats.    Cadiz  wa 
plundered,  all  the  forts  demolished,  and  a  great  part  of  th 
town  laid  in  ashes  j  and  having  effected  all  this,  the  Englisl 
fleet  departed  on  the  5th  of  July,  for  Ferrol,  but  found  th 
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town  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  lord  high  admiral 
was  desirous  of  crowning  his  triumph  by  the  capture  of  the 
treasure-ships,  but  in  his  proposal  he  found  no  supporters, 
and  the  fleet  returned  to  England. 

The  king  of  Spain,  enraged  at  these  successes,  fitted  out 
a  large  fleet,  with  the  design  of  taking  revenge,  but  he  was 
again  forestalled  by  the  prudent  foresight  of  the  queen,  and 
by  the  skill  of  her  subjects.  He  had  collected  a  great  many 
ships  in  the  harbour  of  Ferrol,  with  the  intention  to  invade 
Ireland ;  and  a  large  fleet  of  120  of  English  and  Dutch 
ships,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  having  under 
him  Admiral  Sir  William  Monson,  finally  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  the  17th  of  August,  with  the  intention  of  frustrating  his 
object.  It  was  found  impracticable,  however,  to  attack  the 
shipping  in  Ferrol,  and  after  having  suffered  much  from  bad 
weather,  the  fleet  sailed  to  the  Azores.  Fayal  was  taken, 
and  Gracioza  ;  they  also  fell  in  with  the  India  fleet,  but  from 
great  mismanagement,  the  whole  were  suffered  to  escape, 
and  the  expedition  returned  to  England  greatly  dia- 
appointed. 

In  1602  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  the  Spaniards, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Levison  and  Sir  W. 
Monson,  but  it  met  with  no  very  decided  success,  with  the 
exception  of  taking  a  large  carrack  of  1,000  tons,  and  burn- 
ing a  few  galleys  at  Coimbra. 
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1620—1674. 

1620.— In  the  month  of  October,  1620,  a  squadron  of  six 
ships  of  war,  and  twelve  hired  ships,  under  the  command  in 
chief  of  Sir  Robert  Mansel,  vice-admiral  of  England,  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  an  expedition  to  Algiers.  By  negotiation, 
forty  Christian  slaves  were  recovered.  In  the  following 
spring,  this  squadron,  reinforced  from  England,  attempted  to 
destroy  the  Algerine  shipping  in  the  harbour,  but  failed  in 
performing  anything  at  all  worthy  the  extent  of  power 

over  the  remaining  few  and  unimportant  naval 
transactions  of  the  commencement  of  this  century,  we  proceed 
to  an  important  erai — 1652 — a  year  famous  for  the  naval 
battles  fought,  not  against  luxurious  Spaniards,  but  against 
men  its  hardy  and  brave  as  any  age  or  country  ever  pro- 
duced. 

1652. — On  the  14th  of  May,  Captain  Young,  commanding 
an  English  man-of-war  in  the  Channel,  fell  in  "with  a  Dutch 
squadron  off  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  commander 
of  which  refused  to  strike  his  flag.  This  being  a  mark  of 
respect  which  ships  of  the  English  navy  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive,  Captain  Young  opened  fire  upon  the  Dutch  com- 
mander's ship,  and  compelled  her  to  haul  down  her  flag. 

This  was  succeeded  on  the  18th  of  the  same  montli  by 
another  quarrel.  The  Dutch  had  assembled  a  fleet  of  150 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Marten  Harpetz  Tromp,  com- 
monly called  Van  Tromp,  and  celebrated  for  skill  and  bravery. 
A  small  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Captain  (formerly 
Major)  Nehemiah  Bourne,  was  lying  in  the  Downs,  when 
Tromp,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  put  in  there,  as  he  said, 
from  stress  of  weather.  Bourne  remarked,  by  way  of  re- 
joinder,  that  the  truth  of  his  reason  would  best  appear  by 
the  shortness  of  his  stay ;  and  requested  him  to  leave  the 
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anchorage,  sending,  at  the  same  time,  notice  to  General 
Robert  Blake,  who  was  riding  in  Dover  Roads  with  fifteen 
ships.  The  next  day,  the  Butch  fleet  beat  down  to  Dover, 
and  was  entering  the  roadstead,  when  General  Blake  opened 
fire  upon  the  leading  Dutch  ship,  in  consequence  of  her  not 
paying  the  required  homage  of  striking  the  flag.  Tromp  s 
fleet  immediately  returned  this  fire  with  the  broadsides  of  as 
many  of  his  ships  as  would  bear,  and  the  English  squadron 
then  got  underway,  the  better  to  manoeuvre  with  the  enemy. 
Blake,  desirous  of  settling  the  dispute  by  single  combat  with 
Tromp,  took  the  lead  ;  but  his  chivalry  drew  upon  him  the 
united  fire  of  the  Dutch  ships  near  him.  Being  joined  by 
Bourne's  division,  the  combat  would  have  been  upon  more 
equal  terms  ;  but  the  Dutch,  not  inclined  to  risk  a  general 
engagement,  made  sail  away,  leaving  two  ships  in  possession 
of  the  English,  and  having  lost  many  men. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  George  Ayscue 
(or  Ayscough),  who  had  just  returned  from  the  West  Indies 
— having  in  his  passage  captured  four  ships  of  war  and  ten 
merchant  ships — attacked  the  St.  Ubes  fleet  of  forty  sail,  on 
the  French  coast,  thirty  of  which  were  taken  or  destroyed. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  war  was  formally  declared  between 
England  and  Holland  ;  and  on  the  12th,  two  English 
frigates,  commanded  by  Captains  Peacock  and  Taylor,  en- 
gaged two  Dutch  ships  of  war  off  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
After  a  close  engagement,  one  ship  was  boarded  and  taken, 
but  soon  afterwards  sank,  and  the  other  ran  on  shore. 

On  the  13th,  Blake  took  a  large  homeward-bound  convoy. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  George  Ayscue 
being  off  Plymouth  with  thirty-eight  sail,  for  the  protection 
of  the  English  trade,  fell  in  with  Admiral  De  Ruyter,  who, 
with  a  fleet  of  equal  force,  was  convoying  about  fifty  outward- 
bound  merchant  ships  down  the  channel  De  Ruyter  showed 
no  unwillingness  to  fight ;  and  taking  twenty  merchant 
ships  into  his  own  fleet,  bore  down  upon  the  English,  in  line 
abreast.  The  English  vice-admiral,  with  nine  of  his  head- 
most ships,  behaved  nobly,  passing  between  the  Dutch  ships, 
and  engaging  them  with  much  vigour.  The  fight  lasted  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  until  dark  ;  but  being  ill  supported  by 
many  ships,  Sir  George  Ayscue  was  unable  to  capture  any 
of  the  Dutch  ships,  but  sank  two,  and  killed  many  of  their 
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men.  Rear- Admiral  Peck  lost  a  leg,  and  died  of  his  wound  ; 
and  one  fire-ship  was  captured.  Sir  George  followed  the 
Dutch  fleet  the  next  day,  but  was  unable  to  overtake  it. 

About  the  end  of  July,  an  English  squadron  of  three  small 
ships  of  war  and  one  fire-ship,  under  Commodore  Richard 
Bodley  (or  Badiley),  while  convoying  four  merchant  ships, 
engaged  a  Dutch  squadron  of  eleven  sail,  under  Admiral  Van 
Galen — one  of  the  ships  being  commanded  by  Cornelius,  son 
of  Van  Tromp.  The  fight  lasted  two  days.  The  first  day's 
action  took  place  off  Elba,  and  lasted  till  dark,  without  much 
advantage  to  either  party.  Three  Dutch  ships  separated  in 
the  night  from  the  main  body,  and  being  becalmed,  could  not 
effect  a*  rejunction :  but  eight  large  ships  bore  down  upon 
the  four  English  vessels  (Commodore  Bodley  having  sent  his 
convoy  into  port),  and  engaged  them  with  much  fury.  Van 
Galen  laid  Bodley  s  ship  aboard,  but  his  ship  having  been 
thrice  set  on  fire,  he  sheered  off  with  much  loss.  A  second 
ship  taking  her  place,  was  also  beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  her 
mainmast.  This  ship  was  boarded  by  the  Phoenix,  an  English 
frigate,  and  carried  ;  but  the  latter  being  left  almost  deserted 
by  her  crew,  was  in  turn  boarded  and  taken  by  another  Dutch 
ship,  and  her  prize  recaptured.  Commodore  Bodley's  ship 
was  again  boarded  by  two  Dutch  ships  ;  but  the  crew  de- 
fended her  with  great  courage,  and  succeeded  in  beating  them 
off,  though  with  the  loss  of  100  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  squadron,  now  much  disabled,  bore  up  for  Porto  Logone, 
leaving  the  Dutch  ships  much  cut  up  in  hulls,  sails,  and 

rigging- 

The  Phoenix  was  retaken  on  the  26th  of  November,  in 
Leghorn  Roads,  by  the  boats  of  Commodore  Appleton's 
squadron,  commanded  by  Captain  Owen  Cox,  who  had  been 
a  lieutenant  of  her.  The  following  is  the  Dutch  narrative  : 
— "  The  Phoenix  was  given  to  Captain  Van  Tromp,  whose 
sliip  had  been  quite  disabled  in  the  late  action,  and  lay  at 
anchor  in  Leghorn  Roads,  where,  thinking  themselves  secure, 
they  spent  their  time  in  mirth  and  jollity.  Cox  manned 
three  boats  with  thirty  men  in  each  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
their  weapons,  each  man  was  provided  with  a  bag  of  meal  to 
throw  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dutchmen.  On  St.  Andrew's  day, 
in  the  evening,  Cox  left  his  ship,  but,  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  parted  from  one  of  the  boats,  which  caused  some 
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delay  ;  but  the  boat  rejoined,  and  at  daylight  all  three  were 
alongside  the  frigate.  The  boats'  crews  had  each  their 
appointed  work.  One  had  to  cut  the  cables,  the  second  to  go 
aloft  and  loose  the  sails,  while  the  third  closed  the  hatches, 
and  kept  the  crew  in  subjection.  Tromp  was  below  ;  but 
hearing  the  alarm,  he  rushed  out  of  his  cabin,  and  discharged 
his  pistols  at  the  English,  who  were,  however,  by  that  time 
masters  of  the  frigate  ;  so,  leaping  out  of  the  cabin-window, 
he  swam  to  a  Dutch  ship  astern,  and  was  taken  up.  The 
Phoenix  was  carried  off  in  triumph,  and  reached  Naples  in 
safety."  This  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  port  of  Leg- 
horn gave  great  offence  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
caused  his  highness  to  remonstrate  with  the  parliament,  and 
to  order  the  English  ships  to  quit  his  territories.  The  par- 
liament disavowed  the  act,  and  gave  orders  for  the  recall  of 
Commodore  Appleton,  under  whose  directions  the  act  com- 
plained of  had  been  committed. 

The  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by  Admirals  De  Witte  and 
De  Ruyter — Tromp,  in  consequence  of  his  previous  want  of 
success,  being  in  disgrace  with  his  government — appeared  off 
the  Goodwin  in  large  force,  in  the  month  of  September  ;  but 
the  weather  was  so  unsettled,  that  the  English  fleet  could  not 
weigh  until  the  28th.  On  that  day,  at  noon,  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  discovered,  consisting  of  fifty-nine  sail  of  men-of-war, 
besides  many  smaller  vessels ;  and  the  English,  of  nearly 
equal  force,  under  Blake,  having  with  him  Vice- Admiral 
Penn,  stood  towards  them  with  a  fresh  breeze  at  west  by 
north.  At  about  3h.  p.m.,  Blake,  in  the  Resolution,  having 
only  a  portion  of  the  fleet  up  with  him,  with  Vice- Admiral 
Penn,  in  the  James,  of  sixty  guns,  shortened  sail,  to  allow 
the  remainder  of  his  ships  to  close,  and  at  4h.  most  of  the 
ships  having  joined,  chase  was  given  to  the  Dutch,  and  an 
engagement  shortly  afterwards  took  place.  The  Sovereign, 
Captain  Reed,  one  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  English  fleet, 
touched  on  the  Kentish  knock.  The  ship,  however,  soon 
got  off  again,  and  engaged  and  sank  a  Dutch  rear-admiral's 
ship.  Several  of  the  largest  English  ships  also  grounded  on 
this  shoal ;  but  the  Dutch,  drawing  less  water,  went  over  it. 
Four  Dutch  ships  were  dismasted  at  the  onset.  One  rear- 
admiral  was  taken  by  the  Nonsuch,  40- gun  ship ;  Captain 
Mildmay  and  two  captains  were  among  the  prisoners.  About 
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300  men  were  killed  and  as  many  wounded  on  board  the 
Enerlish  ships,  and  their  masts  and  sails  much  damaged  :  but 
they  pursued  the  Dutch  on  the  two  following  days  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  then  returned  into  port  with  their 
prizes. 

The  season  of  the  year  being  far  advanced,  the  parliament 
had  incautiously  reduced  the  fleet  under  Blake  to  little  more 
than  forty  ships,  deeming  another  attack  from  the  Dutch 
improbable.  On  the  29th  of  November,  in  the  morning,  the 
admiral,  whose  flag  was  flying  on  board  the  Triumph,  of  sixty 
guns,  was  lying  in  Dover  Roads  with  the  remains  of  his 
fleet,  when  he  perceived  a  Dutch  fleet  of  eighty  large  ships, 
and  small  vessels,  in  all  ninety-five,  commanded  by  Tromp,  at 
anchor  two  leagues  to  leeward.  Blake  immediately  got  under- 
way to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had  also  weighed  anchor.  At  about 
the  pitch  of  the  Ness,  the  leading  ships  of  the  two  fleets  met, 
and  a  vigorous  battle  ensued.  As  other  ships  got  up,  many 
broadsides  were  exchanged,  which  killed  and  wounded  six- 
teen men  in  the  Triumph.  The  Victory,  of  fifty  guns,  Cap- 
tain John  Mann,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  ;  but  the 
Vanguard,  Captain  Joseph  Jordan,  and  some  other  ships 
coming  up,  rescued  her.  The  Garland  frigate  was  boarded 
by  two  large  Dutch  ships  bearing  admirals*  flags,  and  cap- 
tured, after  a  long  and  obstinate  engagement,  and  the  Tri- 
umph having  at  the  same  time  lost  her  fore-topmast,  was 
unable  to  proceed  to  her  relief ;  the  Bonaventure  also  was 
taken.  The  £nglish  ships  were  greatly  cut  up  in  sails  and 
rigging,  and  reduced  to  an  almost  unmanageable  state,  and, 
after  maintaining  the  fight  with  a  force  so  vastly  superior 
from  a  little  after  noon  until  night  was  closing  in,  bore  up 
for  Dover  Roads.  Tromp  did  not  pursue  the  advantage,  or 
he  ought  to  have  destroyed  every  English  ship ;  and,  although 
vaunting  loudly  of  their  "  victory,"  it  was  far  less  praise- 
worthy than  many  of  their  defeats.  Tromp,  in  consequence 
of  this  action,  hoisted  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  indicating 
thereby  that  he  would  sweep  the  narrow  seas  of  all  English 
shipping. 

1653. — The  year  succeeding  was  still  more  eventful ;  but, 
without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Generals  Blake,  Monk,  and  Deane,  upon  whom 
the  appointments  of  "  admirals  and  generals  "  had  been  con- 
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ferred,  the  better  to  suit  the  views  and  feelings  of  Cromwell 
and  his  parliament,  we  most  not  be  unmindful  of  the  claims 
of  those  skilful  and  courageous  commanders  Penn,  Lawson, 
Jordan,  and  many  others,  who  must  necessarily  have  framed 
every  nautical  evolution. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  the  English  fleet,  of  about 
seventy  sail,  under  the  joint  command  of  Admirals  Blake, 
Deai  u \  and  Monk,  sailed  from  the  Downs  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  Tromp  on  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Rh6.  The 
Dutch  fleet,  which  on  this  day  was  fallen  in  with  off  Port- 
land, consisted  of  seventy-three  ships  of  war,  having  under 
convoy  300  merchant  ships,  and  was  divided  into  three 
squadrons,  commanded  by  Tromp,  De  Ruyter,  and  Evertzen. 
On  discovering  the  English,  Tromp,  being  about  five  miles  to 
windward  (wind  westerly),  gave  orders  for  the  merchant 
vessels  to  haul  to  the  wind,  while  he,  with  his  fleet  in  line 
abreast,  or,  as  some  say,  in  form  of  a  half-moon,  bore  down 
upon  the  enemy.  The  Triumph  (the  general's  ship),  Speaker 
(Vice- Admiral  Penn),  Fairfax  (Rear- Admiral  Lawson),  and 
about  twenty  ships  of  their  divisions,  being  many  miles 
ahead,  and  to  windward  of  the  body  of  the  English  fleet,  were 
the  first  to  engage,  and  a  very  hard-fought  battle  ensued. 
The  Prosperous,  Assistance,  and  Oak  were  boarded  by  the 
Dutch,  and  carried,  but  afterwards  recovered  ;  and,  until  sup- 
ported by  fresh  ships,  the  English  were  nearly  annihilated. 
As  soon,  however,  as  this  was  the  case,  the  Dutch  hauled  to 
the  wind,  and  endeavoured  to  make  off;  but  they  were 
chased,  and  the  action  protracted  until  night  closed  in. 

During  the  night,  preparations  were  made  by  the  English 
for  renewing  the  fight ;  and  seven  or  eight  ships  which  had 
suffered  most  in  the  action  were  destroyed,  and  their  crews 
distributed  amongst  those  ships  which  had  lost  most  men. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  fleets  were  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  Dutch  having  then  their  convoy  ahead.  At  2h.  p.m. 
the  fleets  again  engaged  with  great  desperation,  and  five 
Dutch  ships  were  captured  and  destroyed.  The  Dutch  fleet 
having  again  got  ahead,  tho  English  pursued  all  night,  and 
at  9h.  A.M.  of  the  20th,  with  five  of  the  fastest  of  the  ships 
and  the  frigates,  again  closed,  and  did  much  execution.  The 
Dutch,  finding  themselves  so  hard  pressed,  ordered  the  mer- 
chant ships  to  drop  astern  out  of  the  fleet,  thinking  the  bait 
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would  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  English  to  forego  further 
pursuit ;  but  the  generals  gave  strict  orders  that  none  of  the 
ships  that  could  get  up  to  their  men-of-war  should  take  the 
merchant  ships,  and  in  consequence  the  chase  and  action  con- 
tinued until  the  evening.  By  this  time  the  fleets  were  only 
about  four  leagues  from  Calais,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  stood  in 
for  that  anchorage,  the  wind  having  shifted  to  the  north- 
west. The  English  were  also  obliged  to  anchor  off  Blackness. 
In  the  night  it  came  on  to  blow  strong,  and  the  Dutch, 
availing  themselves  of  the  darkness,  put  to  sea  with  the  flood 
tide,  and  effected  their  escape.  In  this  encounter  both  fleets 
suffered  severely.  The  English  had  one  ship  sunk,  besides 
those  destroyed  after  the  first  day's  battle ;  but  the  killed 
and  wounded,  although  acknowledged  to  have  been  severe,  is 
not  stated.  Among  the  killed  were  Captains  Bail,  Mildmay, 
and  Barker,  and  Mr.  Sparrow,  secretary.  The  Dutch  loss  in 
the  three  days*  action  was,  eleven  ships  of  war  and  sixty 
merchant  ships  :  1,500  men  were  killed,  and  700  taken 
prisoners. 

The  unfortunate  breach  of  the  neutrality  of  Leghorn,  com- 
mitted in  the  recapture  of  the  Phcenix  in  the  gallant  manner 
before  stated,  so  incensed  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  that 
he  ordered  Commodore  Appleton  to  restore  the  Phoenix  or 
quit  Leghorn.  The  commodore  s  squadron  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  the  Leopard,  of  fifty-two  guns  ;  Bonaventure,  forty- 
four  ;  Sampson,  thirty-six  ;  Levant  Merchant,  twenty-eight ; 
and  Pilgrim  and  Mary,  of  thirty  guns  each;  while  Van 
Galen's  squadron,  of  sixteen  sail,  was  lying  off  the  port 
waiting  to  intercept  him  as  soon  as  he  should  put  to  sea. 
Commodore  Appleton  therefore  sent  information  of  the  cir- 
cumstances to  Commodore  Bodley,  who  was  lying  at  Elba 
with  his  small  squadron,  and  arranged  that  he  should  make 
his  appearance  off  the  port,  and  thus  draw  the  Dutch  off 
shore,  to  clear  the  way  for  his  squadron.  This  was  performed 
accordingly  on  the  3rd  March ;  and  the  Dutch,  upon  ob- 
serving Bodley  s  squadron,  got  underway  to  go  in  pursuit. 
Upon  this,  Commodore  Appleton  also  got  underway  ;  which 
the  Dutch  admiral  perceiving,  instantly  gave  up  the  pursuit 
of  Bodley's  squadron,  and  attacked  Appleton's.  The  Bona- 
venture unfortunately  took  fire  and  blew  up  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement ;  soon  after  which,  Admiral  Van 
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Galen  s  leg  was  shot  off,  from  which  wound  he  died.  Com- 
modore Bodley's  squadron  having  joined,  the  action  became 
general,  and  was  very  gallantly  contested  on  both  sides. 
Cornelius  Tromp  attacked  the  Sampson,  but  was  beaten  off ; 
the  Sampson  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  destroyed  by 
a  fire-ship.  The  Leopard,  Levant  Merchant,  and  Pilgrim  were 
all  three  overpowered  and  taken,  and  the  Mary  alone  effected 
her  escape  by  joining  Bodley's  squadron. 

The  English  fleet,  strengthened  by  many  new  ships,  put 
to  sea  in  May.  The  total  force  of  the  three  squadrons,  into 
which  the  English  fleet  was  divided,  amounted  to  105  ships, 
mounting  3,840  guns,  and  manned  by  16,269  men.  On  the 
1st  of  June,  while  the  English  fleet,  with  the  exception  of 
Blake's  squadron,  was  lying  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  advice  was 
brought  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  been  seen  upon  the  coast ; 
upon  which  the  English  immediately  weighed.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  2nd,  being  off  the  south  head  of  the  Gable, 
the  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of  104  ships,  was  discovered  about 
two  leagues  to  leeward.  The  English  bore  down  upon  them, 
and  from  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  the  engagement  was  very 
severe.  About  noon,  Deane  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Monk,  seeing  him  fall,  took  the 
cloak  from  his  own  shoulders,  and  with  the  utmost  composure 
covered  Deane's  mangled  body.  Van  Kelson,  a  Dutch  rear- 
admiral,  was  blown  up  in  his  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  action. 
The  battle  raged  till  six,  when  the  Dutch  bore  up,  and  en- 
deavoured to  escape. 

Blake  joined  in  the  night  with  eighteen  fresh  ships,  and  • 
pursued  the  Dutch.  On  the  3rd,  a  light  wind  enabled  the  . 
English  again  to  bring  on  an  action.  About  noon  the  fight 
was  renewed,  and  continued  four  hours.  Tromp  grappled 
and  attempted  to  board  the  James,  bearing  Vice- Admiral 
Penn's  flag,  but  was  repulsed  with  much  loss ;  and  in  return 
Tromp's  ship  was  boarded.  The  English  drove  all  the 
people  below,  upon  which  Tromp  ordered  the  deck  to  be 
blown  up,  which  was  performed  successfully,  causing  great 
loss  to  the  English.  Notwithstanding  tins  repulse,  his  ship 
was  a  second  time  boarded  by  the  crew  of  the  James  and  of 
another  ship  ;  but  De  Witte  and  De  Ruyter  bore  down,  and 
saved  Tromp  from  certain  capture.  The  victory  was  most 
decisive  :  the  Dutch  were  pursued  until  night,  but  a  lee 
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shore  deterred  the  English  from  continuing  the  pursuit,  and 
next  morning  the  remains  of  the  Dutch  fleet  entered  the 
Texel.  Eleven  Dutch  ships  were  taken,  and  1,300  prisoners, 
among  them  six  captains  and  two  rear-admirals ;  six  ships 
were  sunk,  one  bearing  a  rear-admirals  flag;  two  were 
blown  up  among  their  own  fleet,  and  one  sank  in  consequence 
of  that  accident  :  total,  twenty  ships  taken  and  destroyed. 
One  of  the  prizes  is  said  to  have  measured  1,200  tons,  and 
to  have  had  fourteen  ports  in  a  tier. 

On  the  English  side,  General  Deane  and  126  men  and 
officers  were  lolled,  and  236  wounded ;  the  ships  were  also 
much  cut  up,  but  no  ship  was  lost. 

Little  was  known  of  the  great  art  of  gaining  decisive 
naval  victories  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Sir  William  Monson,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
seamen  and  skilful  admirals  of  the  period  in  which  he 
flourished  (about  1600),  writes — "  The  most  famous  naval 
battles  these  late  years  have  afforded,  were  those  of  Lepanto 
against  the  Turks,  in  1577 ;  of  the  Spaniards  against  the 
French  at  the  Tercera  islands,  in  1580 ;  and  betwixt  the 
armada  of  Spain  and  the  English,  in  1588.  In  these  en- 
counters, wherein  the  Spaniards  had  the  chiefest  part,  as 
I  have  said  before,  they  imitated  the  discipline  of  war  by 
land,  in  drawing  their  ships  into  a  form  of  fight,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  not  so  convenient ;  though  I  confess,  in  a  sea- 
battle  that  shall  consist  of  galleys  in  a  calm,  it  is  better  to 
observe  that  order  than  in  ships ;  for  men  may  as  well  follow 
directions  by  their  hands  in  rowing,  as  an  army  by  words  of 
the  tongue  speaking,  or  their  legs  moving.  But  ships,  which 
must  be  carried  by  wind  and  sails,  and  the  sea  affording  no 
firm  or  steadfast  footing,  cannot  be  commanded  to  take  their 
ranks  like  soldiers  in  a  battle  by  land.  The  weather  at  sea 
is  never  certain ;  the  winds  variable ;  ships  unequal  in 
sailing ;  and  when  they  strictly  seek  to  keep  their  order, 
commonly  they  fall  foul  of  one  another,  and  in  such  cases 
they  are  more  careful  to  observe  their  directions  than  to 
offend  the  enemy,  whereby  they  will  be  brought  into  disorder 
among  themselves. 

*  Suppose  a  fleet  to  be  placed  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon, 
or  other  proportion,  to  fight :  if  an  enemy  charge  them  home 
in  any  of  the  corners  of  the  half-moon,  they  will  be  forced 
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to  bear  up  into  their  main  battle,  and  then  will  ensue 
dangers  and  disorders  of  boarding  one  another  :  insomuch 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  a  general  to  give  new  direc- 
tions, but  every  ship  must  fight  at  its  will,  not  by  command. 
The  greatest  advantage  in  a  sea-fight  is  to  get  the  wind  of 
one  another ;  for  he  that  has  the  wind  is  out  of  danger  of 
being  boarded,  and  has  the  advantage  where  to  board,  and 
how  to  attempt  the  enemy.  The  wind  being  thus  gotten, 
a  general  need  give  no  other  directions  than  to  every  ad- 
miral of  a  squadron  to  draw  together  their  squadrons,  and 
every  one  to  undertake  his  opposite  squadron,  or  where  he 
shall  do  it  for  his  greatest  advantage ;  but  to  be  sure  to 
take  a  good  distance  of  one  another,  and  to  relieve  that 
squadron  that  shall  be  overcharged  or  distressed.  Let  them 
give  warning  to  their  ships  not  to  venture  so  far  as  to  bring 
them  to  leeward  of  the  enemy ;  for  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy  to  board  them,  and  they  not  to  avoid  it.  The 
strict  ordering  of  battles  by  ships  was  before  the  invention 
of  the  bowline,  for  then  there  was  no  sailing  but  before  the 
wind,  nor  no  fighting  but  by  boarding ;  whereas  now,  a  ship 
will  sail  within  six  points  of  thirty- two,  and  by  the  advantage 
of  wind,  may  rout  anv  fleet  that  is  placed  in  that  form  of 
battle." 

This  method,  however,  was  not  followed  by  British  sailors 
during  the  Dutch  wars.  In  the  instructions  to  captains  of 
ships  issued  by  the  committee  for  the  Admiralty,  is  the 
following  : — "  You  are  to  take  notice,  that  in  case  of  joining 
battle,  you  are  to  leave  it  to  the  vice-admiral  to  assail  the 
enemy's  admiral,  and  to  match  yourself  as  equally  as  you 
can  ;  to  succour  the  rest  of  the  fleet  as  cause  shall  require, 
not  wasting  your  powder,  nor  shooting  afar  off,  nor  till  you 
come  side  by  side." 1  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
something  beyond  a  confused  host  of  ships  fighting  without 
order  was  to  be  desired,  that  confusion  being  attended  with 
the  most  unsatisfactory  results ;  and  it  was  found  that  that 
fleet  was  usually  victorious  which  fought  in  line.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  great  battle  off  the  Texel,  written  by 
a  French  gentleman,  who  embarked  on  hoard  a  small  vessel 
to  witness  the  action,  gives  a  vivid  description. 

1  "  Memorials  of  Penn,"  vol.  i.  p.  405. 
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"  The  7th  of  August  (N.S.),1 1  discovered  Admiral  T romp's 
fleet,  consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  ships  of  war.  It 
was  drawn  up  in  three  squadrons,  and  was  bearing  down 
with  the  wind  right  aft,  to  fall  upon  the  English,  whom 
it  met  with  on  the  same  day,  nearly  equal  in  number,  and 
drawn  up  in  line  extending  above  four  leagues  N.N. EL  and 
S.S.W.  The  8th  and  9th  were  passed  in  skirmishes ;  but 
on  the  10th  they  came  to  a  decisive  battle.  The  English 
had  endeavoured  to  gain  the  wind ;  but  Admiral  Tromp 
having  always  kept  that  advantage,  and  having  drawn  up  his 
own  fleet  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  English,  bore  down 
upon  them,  and  began  the  battle  with  so  much  fury,  that 
many  ships  were  very  soon  seen  dismasted,  others  sunk,  and 
others  on  fire.  The  two  fleets  were  afterwards  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  smoke,  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  fierceness  of  the  battle,  otherwise  tlian  by 
the  horrible  noise  of  the  cannon  with  which  the  air  re- 
sounded, and  by  mountains  of  fire  which  every  now  and 
*  then  were  seen  rising  out  of  the  smoke,  with  a  crash  which 
gave  sufficient  notice  that  whole  ships  were  blowing  up. 
In  fact,  many  ships  were  blown  up  ;  and,  in  particular,  it  is 
said  that  Admiral  Tromp,  having  perceived  three  English 
ships  which  had  run  foul  of  each  other,  immediately  sent  a 
fire-ship,  which  arrived  so  precisely  in  time,  that  they  all 
took  fire  at  the  same  instant,  and  blew  up  with  a  report 
capable  of  striking  terror  into  the  breast  of  the  most  in- 
trepid.2 

"  Nevertheless,"  continues  the  French  narrator,  "  the 
English  sustained,  with  incredible  valour,  all  the  efTorts  of 
the  Dutch,  and  were  seen  to  perish  rather  than  to  give  way, 
which  grieved  Admiral  Tromp,  and  made  liirn  resolve  to 
attack  the  English  admiral ;  and  the  two  ships  were  on  the 
point  of  grappling,  when  Admiral  Tromp  was  killed  by  a 
musket-shot.  This  disaster  damped  the  courage  of  the 
Dutch,  who  began  to  bear  to  windward,  and  to  engage  only 
in  retreating.  The  action  was  no  longer  so  violent ;  and 
the  smoke  dispersing,  the  two  fleets  were  seen  in  a  condition 
which  showed  the  horrible  fury  of  the  conflict.    The  whole 

1  "Memorials  of  Perm,"  vol.  i.  p.  509,  et  acq. 

7  This  must  have  reference  to  the  Oak  and  Worcester,  which  were 
burnt  in  the  action. 
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sea  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  with  fragments,  and  with 
hulls  of  ships,  still  smoking  or  burning.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  two  fleets  were  seen  only  dismasted  vessels, 
and  sails  perforated  throughout  by  cannon-balls.  Nearly 
thirty  ships  perished  between  the  two  parties;  and  the 
English,  having  pursued  the  enemy  as  far  as  the  Texei,  had 
the  honour  of  the  victory,  which  cost  them  as  dear  as  it  did 
the  vanquished." 

We  have  here  presented  to  us  a  tolerably  faithful  account 
of  this  memorable  action.  Admiral  Blake  was  unfortunately 
prevented  from  sharing  in  the  honours  by  illness,  and  the 
command  of  the  parliament's  fleet  devolved  upon  Monk, 
assisted  by  Penn,  Lawson,  Jordan,  and  others.  The  entire 
force  of  the  English  was  120  ships,  carrying  about  4,000 
guns  and  17,000  men.  Tromp  first  put  to  sea  (according 
to  a  memorandum  of  a  communication  from  Holland  left 
by  Sir  W.  Penn l)  with  eighty-three  men-of-war,  four  fire- 
ships,  and  twenty-five  merchantmen ;  but  was  afterwards 
reinforced  by  De  Witte,  with  twenty-five  men-of-war  and 
four  or  five  fire-ships,  making  in  all  108  men-of-war,  eight 
fire-ships,  and  twenty-five  armed  merchant  ships  ;  and  their 
loss,  as  estimated  by  themselves,  amounted  to  6,200  men  in 
all,  as  follows  : — Slain,  1,200,  among  whom  was  Admiral 
Evertzen,  and  many  persons  of  distinction  ;  drowned,  1,500; 
wounded,  2,500  ;  prisoners,  1,000.  The  Dutch  loss  in  ships 
amounted  to  twenty-six  men-of-war,  sunk  or  burnt.  On 
the  side  of  the  English,  seven  captains  and  500  men  fell  in 
battle ;  and  five  captains  and  800  men  were  wounded ; 
besides  the  loss  of  three  ships.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
fighting  in  line  originated  with  the  Dutch. 

This  decisive  victory  induced  the  Dutch  to  negotiate  a 
peace,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  concluded  on  Cromwell's 
own  terms,  the  honour  of  the  flag  being  one  of  the  conditions 
demanded  and  submitted  to.  In  this  war,  which  lasted  only 
twenty-three  months,  the  English  took  1,700  prizes,  valued 
by  the  Dutch  at  near  six  millions  sterling. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  an  expedition  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  General  and  Admiral 
Penn  and  General  Venables,  against  the  Spanish  islands ; 

1  "Memorials  of  Penn,"  vol.  i.  p.  506. 
VOL.  L  E 
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but,  owing  to  the  disagreements  of  the  commanders,  and  the 
great  defects  in  its  equipment,  it  was  not  very  successful 
Jamaica,  however,  was  taken,  and  has  ever  since  been  amiexed 
to  England.  It  must  be  observed,  that  this  was  a  most 
unjust  proceeding,  war  not  having  been  declared  against 
Spain. 

1655. — The  marauding  states  of  Africa  availing  themselves 
of  the  Dutch  war,  plundered  and  made  prisoners  of  many 
English  subjects.  Blake  was  therefore  despatched  with  the 
following  squadron  to  demand  restitution  and  satisfaction  : — 

Ships.  Men. 

George  ... ..   350  ... 

Andrew   300 

Unicom   300    . . 

Lambert    ..   260  .. 

Hampshire    ... . .  160 

Bridgewater    260    . . 

Foresight  ... ... . .    160    . . 

Worcester  .......  240 

Plymouth   .    260  .. 

Kentish   170 

Diamond   ...  .  160 

Taunton   160  .. 

Ruby   160  .. 

Newcastle   180 

Amity    120  .. 

Mermaid   100 

Pearl   100 

Maidstone   140 

Princess  Mary  . .  150 

Elias  —   140 

And  five  smaller  vessels. 

» 

Blake  was  also  empowered  by  his  government  to  demand 
compensation  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  amount 
of  £60,000,  for  damage  and  loss  done  to  the  English  in  his 
dominions,  both  by  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Dutch.  He 
accordingly  sailed  to  Leghorn  ;  and  his  terms  being  accepted, 
and  the  money  paid,  Blake  departed  for  Tunis,  where  he 
demanded  the  release  of  all  English  captives  taken  by  the 
corsairs,  and  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  and  losses  sustained. 
The  answer  Blake  received  from  the  bey  was  to  the  effect, 
that  he  might  seek  redress  from  the  castles  of  Guletta  and 
Porto  Ferino.    Tunis  was  well  fortified,  the  shore  lined  by  , 
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Captains. 
j  Robert  Blake,  General. 
\  John  Stokes,  Captain. 

Richard  Badeley,  Vice-Admiral. 

Joseph  Jordan,  Rear- Admiral. 

Roger  Cuttance. 

Robert  Blake. 

Anthony  Earning. 

Peter  Mortham. 

William  Hill. 

Richard  Stayner. 

Edward  Witheric 

John  Harman. 

Thomas  Vallis. 

Edmd.  Curtis. 

Nath.  Cobham. 

Henry  Pack. 

James  A  Meson. 

Benj.  .Sacheverell. 

Thomas  Adams. 

John  Lloyd. 

John  Symonds. 
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these,  the  harbour  was  defended  by  a  castle  mounting  twenty 
guns,  and  by  several  smaller  forts.  Notwithstanding  the  for- 
midable nature  of  this  stronghold,  the  English  fleet  entered 
the  bay,  and  anchoring  within  musket-shot  of  the  batteries, 
engaged  with  such  effect,  that  they  were  quickly  demolished. 
While  his  ships  continued  firing  on  the  batteries,  Blake  sent 
the  boats  of  the  squadron  with  the  fire-ships  into  the  harbour, 
where  they  destroyed  nine  ships.  This  spirited  performance 
was  achieved  with  no  greater  loss  to  the  English  than  twenty- 
five  men  killed  and  forty-eight  wounded.  Without  waiting  to 
enter  into  terms  with  the  bey,  Blake  sailed  for  Tripoli  and 
Algiers ;  and  those  governments,  hearing  of  what  had  been 
done  at  Tunis,  at  once  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed.  From 
thence  Blake  returned  to  Tunis,  where  he  found  all  submis- 
sion ;  and  not  only  were  English  captives  but  Dutch  also 
delivered  up  to  him. 

Blake  was  joined  off  Cadiz  by  Admiral  Edward  Mountagu, 
from  England,  with  a  small  reinforcement,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  blockade  Cadiz,  and  secure  the  Spanish  treasure -ships 
expected  from  India.  The  fleet  continued  to  watch  the  port 
until,  water  and  provisions  failing,  Blake,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  his  ships,  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  leaving  off  Cadiz 
Captain  Richard  Stayner  with  seven  frigates.  On  the  9th  of 
September  the  Spanish  India  fleet  of  eight  large  ships  ap- 
proached Cadiz,  mistaking  Stayner  s  squadron  for  merchant 
vessels.  Captain  Stayner,  after  a  long  pursuit,  closed  with 
them  with  the  Speaker,  Bridgewater,  and  Plymouth,  and 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  his  unsuspecting  victims.  In  a 
short  time  one  ship  sank,  one  took  fire  and  was  burnt,  two 
ran  ashore,  and  were  destroyed,  and  two  were  captured  ;  the 
remainder,  one  of  which  contained  the  principal  part  of  the 
treasure,  escaped  into  Cadiz. 

This  act,  scarcely  short  of  piracy,1  was  crowned  with  the 
mockery  of  a  public  thanksgiving.  War  was  afterwards 
formally  declared  against  Spain  by  the  parliament ;  and  Blake, 

1  The  only  plea  which  can  possibly  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  act 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards,  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
Jamaica,  immediately  laid  an  embargo  upon  the  effects  of  all  the  English 
merchants  and  families  in  their  dominions,  and  upon  about  eighty  sail  of 
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who  had  returned  home  in  triumph,  sailed  again  with  a  flee 
with  which  he  continued  to  blockade  Cadiz,  until  hearing  tha 
another  treasure-fleet  had  put  into  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  h 
immediately  sailed  thither. 

1G57.— On  the  20th  of  April  Admiral  Blake  and  his  flee 
arrived  before  the  town,  off  which  six  galleons,  richly  ladei 
were,  as  the  captains  thought,  lying  secure  from  any  attack 
Santa  Cruz  lies  in  a  deeply-indented  bay,  and  the  anchorag 
was  flanked  by  forts,  the  more  dangerous  from  their  bein; 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  water  s  edge.  So  secure  did  tlr 
Spanish  governor  consider  the  galleons,  that  he  is  reportc* 
to  have  said,  "  Let  Blake  come  if  he  dare."  After  obtaining 
a  rough  survey  of  the  position  of  the  galleons,  which  wer» 
anchored  outside  the  boom,  the  smaller  vessels  lying  inside 
Blake  resolved  to  attempt  their  capture  or  destruction 
Captain  Stayner,  in  the  Speaker,  was  appointed  to  lead,  anc 
Blake  following  with  the  whole  fleet,  the  action  became  very 
warm.  The  Spanish  galleons  were  boarded  and  set  on  fire 
except  two,  which  were  sunk,  and  this  was  effected  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  The  English  fleet  was  only  saved  from 
severe  loss  by  a  providential  change  of  wind.  Blake  had 
entered  the  anchorage  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  northward  j 
but  no  sooner  had  he  completed  his  object,  than  it  changed 
to  south-west,  and  with  this  wind  the  fleet  was  conducted 
out  of  the  range  of  the  batteries,  having  had  no  more  than 
forty-eight  men  killed  and  120  wounded.  Captain  Stayner, 
on  his  return,  was  knighted  by  Cromwell ;  but  the  rewards 
justly  due  to  the  unparalleled  skill  and  bravery  of  Blake 
were  wrested  from  him  by  death.  Admiral  Blake  died  on 
board  the  St.  George,  as  his  victorious  fleet  was  entering 
Plymouth,  on  the  17th  August,  1657.' 

1G60.— May  23,  King  Charles  II.  embarked  at  Scheveling, 
on  board  the  Royal  Charles  (late  Naseby),  eighty  guns.  His 
majesty  was  escorted  by  a  large  fleet,  and  landed  at  Dover 
May  25th,  and  on  the  29th  made  his  entry  into  London. 

1  The  remains  of  this  enterprising  admiral  —whose  example  Nelson 
was  not  too  proud  to  emulate — were  removed  to  Greenwich,  and  after 
lying  some  time  in  state  at  the  old  palace,  the  body  was  conveyed  by 
water  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  placed  in  the  royal  vault.  On  the 
Restoration,  his  remains  were  removed,  and  privately  interred  in  the 
Abbey  churchyard. 
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Tangiers  having  become  the  property  of  the  English  crown, 
as  a  part  of  the  queen's  dowry,  a  squadron  was  despatched 
thither  under  admiral  the  earl  of  Sandwich  (Edward  Moun- 


for  Algiers.  The  dey  refusing  to  treat,  the  English  squadron 
opened  fire  on  the  batteries  and  town  ;  but  not  having  suffi- 
cient strength,  the  earl  departed  for  Lisbon,  leaving  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  John  Lawson  with  a  sufficient  force  to  blockade 
the  ports  and  harass  the  trade.  This  object  Sir  John  per- 
formed so  effectually,  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  the 
piratical  states  were  all  reduced  to  subjection.  The  strength 
of  their  fastnesses,  however,  soon  made  those  marauders  forget 
their  promises,  and  in  a  short  time  they  became  as  bad  as 
ever. 

Circumstances  having  occurred  to  lessen  the  peaceable 
understanding  between  Holland  and  England,  a  squadron 
was  despatched  under  Sir  Robert  Holmes  to  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  where  he  made  reprisals  upon  the  Dutch,  in 
consequence  of  certain  infringements  upon  the  charter  of  the 
Royal  African  Company.  The  Dutch  also  sent  a  large 
squadron  thither  under  De  Ruyter,  with  the  design  of 
making  reprisals  upon  the  English,  and  took  several  forts, 
and  obliged  others  to  be  demolished  belonging  to  the  African 
Company.  In  consequence  of  these  hostile  proceedings,  con- 
tinued at  intervals  for  four  years,  war  was  ultimately  pro- 
claimed— by  the  Dutch  in  January,  and  by  the  English  in 
February,  1665. 

1G65. — A  large  fleet  was  fitted  out,  and  the  chief  com- 
mand conferred  upon  James,  duke  of  York,  having  under 
him  many  commanders  who,  during  the  preceding  Dutch 
war,  had  performed  excellent  service.  Sir  William  Penn 
was  appointed  M  great  captain  commander  under  his  royal 
highness,"  Sir  John  Lawson,  Sir  Christopher  Myngs,  and  Sir 
George  Ayscue,  vice-admirals ;  and  the  captains  were  also 
selected  on  account  of  their  courage  and  experience. 

The  first  action  which  took  place  after  the  declaration  of 
hostilities  occurred  near  Cadiz.   Commodore1  Thonias  (after- 

1  It  was  customary  at  this  period  to  appoint  capUina  to  be  corn- 
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wards  Sir  Thomas)  Allen,  having  under  his  orders  a  squadron, 
of  nine  ships,  fell  in  with  a  Dutch  fleet  of  forty  sail  of  mer- 
chant ships  (many  of  which  were  well  armed),  under  the 
convoy  of  four  third-rate  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Brackel.  Four  of  the  richest  ships  were  taken  or 
sunk,  and  Commodore  Brackel  killed  ;  but  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet  escaped  into  Cadiz,  where  for  a  time  they  were 
blockaded  by  the  English  squadron. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  London,  of  eighty  guns,  bearing 
Sir  J ohn  Lawson's  flag,  caught  tire  and  blew  up  at  the  Nore, 
whereby  300  persons  perished,  and  the  ship  (one  of  the  finest 
in  the  navy)  was  wholly  destroyed.  Sir  J  ohn  Lawson  there- 
fore hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Royal  Oak,  seventy-six.  An- 
nexed is  a  list  of  the  fleet. 

To  this  grand  fleet  the  Dutch  opposed  one  equally  power- 
ful, and  committed  the  command  of  it  to  the  Heer  Wasse- 
naer,  Baron  Opdam,  having  under  him  the  two  Evertzens 
and  Cornelius  Tromp,  with  the  best  seamen  Holland  could 
boast.  The  English  fleet  put  to  sea  in  April,  and  stood  over 
to  Holland ;  but  meeting  with  bad  weather,  returned  to 
Solebay  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June.  It  is  necessary 
here  to  draw  attention  to  an  important  fact,  which,  although 
shrewdly  guessed  at  by  Admiral  Ekins  in  his  work  on  naval 
battles,  has  been  clearly  brought  to  light.  Allusion  is  made 
to  the  evolution  understood  to  have  been  first  practised  by 
Lord  Rodney,  called  breaking  Vie  line  ;  but  that  this  move- 
ment was  effectually  and  designedly  performed  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  English  fleet  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

At  noon,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  left 
the  Texel  on  the  13th  May,  hove  in  sight  off  the  English 
coast ;  and  a  large  number  of  colliers  having  shortly  before 
joined,  the  greater  part  of  the  crews  were  taken  to  man  the 
English  fleet,  and  the  duke  of  York  put  to  sea.  The  Dutch 
fleet  was  then  supposed  to  consist  of  120  sail,  including  ten 

manders-in-chief  on  different  foreign  and  borne  stations,  with  the  rank  of 
commodore  only.  These  commanders-in-chief  were  permitted  to  carry 
flags,  and  on  some  occasions  allowed  to  hoist  the  union  flag  at  the  main, 
— at  least  Charnock  asserts  this ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  flag 
so  used  was  the  burgee,  or  swallow-tailed  flag  ;  and  possibly  the  union 
flag,  stated  by  him  to  have  been  hoisted  as  above,  was  swallow-tailed 
also. 
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EARL  OF  SANDWICH'S  SQUADRON, 
with  his  Vice-Admiral  carrying  the  Blue. 
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Farl  of  Sandwich. 
♦Roger  Cuttance,  Capt. 


Sir  G.  Ayscue,  Vicc-Adm. 
T.  Tiddiman.  Rcar-Adm. 
♦Henry  Tedman,  Capt. 
Jonas  Poole. 
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fire-ships.  The  wind  was  light  from  south-east,  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  bore  from  the  English  about  east-south-east,  a  bearing 
which  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to  keep,  in  order  to  insure 
a  port  of  refuge  on  their  own  coasts.  After  working  to 
windward  all  that  day  and  during  the  night,  the  ships  drop- 
ping anchor  when  the  tide  made  against  them,  the  Dutch 
fleet,  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  was  still  five  leagues  to 
windward.  The  chase  continued  all  that  day  also,  without 
altering  in  a  great  measure  the  relative  positions  of  the  fleets : 
but  in  the  evening  one  of  the  Dutch  ships  having  caught 
fire,  caused  some  confusion  in  their  line. 

The  chase  continued  all  night  with  some  advantage  to  the 
English,  but  early  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  June,  the 
wind  changed  to  south-west,  which  gave  to  the  English,  by 
tacking,  the  weather-gage ;  but  the  Dutch,  unwilling  to  sur- 
render the  advantage,  tacked  also.    The  English  line  was 
then  formed  on  the  starboard  tack,  extending  several  miles, 
Prince  Rupert's  being  the  van  division,  the  duke  of  York  in 
the  centre,  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  in  the  rear.  Opdam, 
also,  was  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  line,  Cornelius 
Tromp  leading  the  van.  After  much  manoeuvring,  the  Dutch 
van  ships  commenced  firing  upon  the  centre  of  the  English 
line  at  3h.  A.M.,  and  the  cannonade  extended  throughout 
the  Dutch  van  and  rear  of  the  English  as  the  two  fleets 
passed  on  opposite  tacks  ;  but  the  SwiflLsure  bore  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  encounter,  and  one  of  the  English  rear 
whips  was  cut  off.    At  6h.  A.M.  the  English  fleet  again 
tacked  b\*  sicnal,  as  did  also  the  Dutch,  and  as  the  two  fleets 
again  closed,  the  action  recommenced.     The  Dutch  had 
gained  a  little  in  their  last  tack,  but  not  being  able  or  willing 
to  cut  the  English  line,  bore  up  and  passed  to  leeward,  as 
before.    The  English  admiral  now  made  the  signal  for  his 
rear  to  tack,  the  sooner  to  close  with  the  enemy  :  but  this 
not  being  well  performed,  some  little  delay  and  admixture  of 
ships  occurred.  The  English  line  was,  however,  well  formed, 
and  Vice- Admiral  Sir  John  Lawson  led,  followed,  two  or 
three  ships  only  astern,  by  the  Royal  Charles.    At  lh.  p.h., 
the  van  of  the  Dutch,  having  again  tacked,  weathered  upon 
the  leading  English  ships  ;  but  although  the  Dutch  had  so 
far  achieved  their  object,  their  defeat  was  the  result,  for  says 
the  "Narration,"  published  in  1665,  "We  passed  so  near 
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about  the  middle  of  them,  that  we  divided  tJieir  fleet."  The 
action  then  became  very  close  and  animated,  the  ships 
engaging  yard-arm  and  yard-arm.  The  Royal  Oak,  com- 
manded by  the  brave  Lawson  (to  whom  it  is  highly  probable 
the  honour  of  first  executing  that  decisive  evolution  is  due), 
did  excellent  service,  and  the  Royal  Charles  engaged  Opdam  s 
ship  with  such  effect,  that  about  3b.  p.m.  she  caught  lire,  and 
blew  up  with  the  admiral  and  all  on  board.  The  van  of  the 
Dutch  fleet,  without  attempting  to  succour  the  rear  thus  cut 
oft  made  for  the  Texel,  followed  by  as  many  ships  as  could 
join  them,  leaving  the  English  in  possession  of  a  decisive 
victory.  Whether  the  English  ships  which  passed  through 
the  Dutch  line  tacked  immediately  afterwards  is  not  clearly 
stated  ;  but  the  vast  number  of  ships  engaged,  and  the  fact 
that  the  principal  details  are  furnished  by  landsmen,  prevent 
the  clearer  elucidation  of  the  proceedings. 

The  loss  to  the  Dutch  is  recorded  to  have  been  as  follows : — 
The  Concord,  eighty-four  guns  and  500  men  (bearing  the 
Dutch  commander-in-chief's  flag),  and  the .  Orange  Tree,  of 
seventy-six  guns,  blown  up  :  four  ships,  having  got  foul  of 
each  other,  burnt  by  an  English  fire-ship — they  were  the 
Couverden,  of  sixty  guns,  bearing  the  flag  of  Vice- Admiral 
Campont;  Prince  Maurice,  fifty,  Captain  De  Wit ;  Utrecht, 
forty-four,  Captain  Jacq.  Houdaert ;  and  a  forty-gun  ship, 
name  not  known.  Tliree  other  ships,  the  Marseveen,  of 
seventy-eight  guns,  Captain  De  Reus ;  Tergoes,  forty-eight, 
Captain  Gerbrand  Boes ;  and  Swanenburg,  thirty,  Captain 
Cornelius  Cuyper,  also  fouled,  and  were  burnt  by  another 
fire-ship.  The  principal  ships  taken  were  the  Meus,  forty- 
six  ;  Zelandia,  forty-four ;  Carolus  V.,  fifty-three  ;  Delft, 
thirty-two;  and  Nagelboom,  fifty-two.  Their  whole  loss 
was  summed  up  by  the  son  of  Sir  W.  Penn,  as  follows  : — 
"  twenty-four  ships  taken,  burnt,  and  sunk  ;  2,500  prisoners, 
besides  the  slain  and  wounded supposed  by  Coventiy  in 
all  to  amount  to  8,000,  and  by  others  rated  at  6,000  men. 
Among  the  Dutch  commanders  killed,  besides  the  great 
admiral  of  Holland,  Opdani,1  lieutenant- Admirals  Cortenaer 
and  Stellingworth,  and  Vice- Admiral  Schram,  also  fell. 

1  This  gallant  admiral,  prior  to  his  leaving  Holland,  received  positive 
orders  to  engage  the  English  fleet  under  any  circumstances.  Previously 
to  the  action,  he  thua  expressed  himself  before  a  council  of  war,  which 
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The  loss  to  the  English  was  very  severe,  and  many  persons 
of  distinction  fell  Rear- Admiral  Robert  Sansum,  and  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  (a  brave  seaman,  who  commanded  the 
Old  James,  of  sixty-eight  guns),  were  killed.  Captains  John 
Alleson,  of  the  Guinea,  Robert  Kirby,  of  the  Breda,  and 
John  Chappel,  of  the  Clove  Tree,  also  fell  :  and  among  the 
volunteers,  the  earl  of  Portland,  earl  of  Falmouth,  Lord 
Muskerry,  and  Honourable  Mr.  Royle,  second  son  of  the 
earl  of  Cork,  who,  standing  together,  were  killed  by  one  shot 
on  board  the  Royal  Charles.  Vice- Admiral  Sir  John  Law- 
son  was  wounded  in  the  knee  ;  but  although  the  wound  was 
at  first  deemed  of  little  importance,  yet  he  died  in  con- 
sequence on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  at  Greenwich. 
The  total  number  killed  is  stated  at  250,  and  the  wounded  at 
340,  and  one  ship  lost. 

On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  August,  an  attack  was  made  by 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Tiddiman  upon  a  Dutch  convoy 
in  the  port  of  Bergen.  The  Hector,  Captain  John  Cuttle, 
was  sunk  by  the  Dutch,  with  her  captain  and  crew  (except 
twenty-five)^  and  Captains  Thomas  Searle,  John  R.  Utber, 
Thomas  Haward,  William  Lawson,  James  Cadman,  Vincent 
Pearce,  and  James  Lamb,  with  many  men,  also  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  indiscreet  nature  of  the  attack.  Four  Dutch  ships  of 
war  and  ten  merchant  ships  were  taken  in  the  following 
month  by  the  same  commander. 

1666. — In  the  month  of  May,  Captain  Phineas  Pett,  in 
command  of  the  Tiger  frigate,  was  killed  in  action  with  a 
Zealand  privateer  of  forty  guns.  The  action  was  continued 
after  the  death  of  the  captain  by  the  lieutenant,  but  the 
Tiger  being  disabled  in  her  masts,  the  privateer  escaped. 

The  Dutch,  having  recovered  from  their  severe  losses, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admirals  De  Ruyter, 
Cornelius  Tromp,  and  Evertzen  ;  the  English  fleet  was  also 
fitted  out  in  equal  force,  but,  unhappily,  the  duke  of  Albe- 
marle and  Prince  Rupert  shared  the  command.  A  good 
feeling  had  never  existed  between  these  men,  and  the  sequel 
proved  how  greatly  that  want  of  unanimity  injured  the 
public  service.    The  squadron  of  Prince  Rupert  had  been 

had  recommended  his  declining  the  combat, — "  I  am  entirely  in  your 
sentiment*  ;  but  here  are  my  orders.  To-morrow  my  head  shall  be 
bound  with  laurel  or  with  cypress." 
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detached  from  the  other  division  of  the  fleet  by  a  false  report 
of  the  sailing  of  a  French  fleet,  and  the  dnke  of  Albemarle, 
at  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  was 
lying  at  the  back  of  the  Goodwin,  expecting  the  prince  to 
rejoin,  and  in  order  to  expedite  the  junction,  weighed  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  westward.  At  7h.  A.M. 
the  signal  was  made  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  at  anchor  to 
leeward,  in  number  eighty  sail,  or,  according  to  Lediard, 
seventy-one  sail  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  tliirteen  fire- 
ships,  and  eight  yachts,  carrying  4,716  guns  and  22,000 
men.  The  duke's  force  amounted  to  no  more  than  sixty 
ships,  with  which  his  grace  unadvisedly  bore  down  on  the 
Dutch.  The  English  being  close  upon  them,  the  Dutch  cut 
or  slipped,  and  stood  imder  easy  sail  to  the  northward  on  the 
larboard  tack.  The  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  south- 
west, and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  the  English 
maintained  the  weather-gage,  although  the  ships  were  unable 
to  open  their  lee  lower  deck  ports  in  consequence.  The 
Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  were  enabled  to  open  their  weather 
ports,  and  therefore  committed  great  slaughter  and  damage 
on  the  English  ships.  The  action  was  desperate  ;  T romp's 
ship  was  so  much  injured,  that  he  shifted  his  flag  to  another ; 
Do  Ruyter,  also,  was  severely  handled,  and  one  Dutch  ship 
was  blown  up.  At  the  latter  end  of  this  day's  fight  the 
Henry,  l>earing  the  flag  of  Sir  John  Han  mm,  rear-admiral 
of  the  White,  was  surrounded  by  Dutch  ships,  one  commanded 
by  Admiral  Evertzen,  but  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
Admiral  Evertzen  was  killed,  and  three  of  the  assailants, 
which  appear  to  have  been  fire-ships,  were  sunk.  Sir  John 
Harman's  ship  was  reduced  to  an  unmanageable  state,  and 
liimself  severely  wounded ;  and,  having  beaten  off  his  enemies, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  for  Harwich.  The  part  performed 
by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Lamming,  of  the  Henry,  ought  to  be 
recorded.  This  officer,  observing  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  the  ship  was  exposed  from  a  fire-ship  which  had 
fouled,  jumped  on  board,  and  finding  by  the  light  of  the 
fire  the  fastenings  of  the  grappling-irons,  cast  them  loose, 
and  then  returned  to  his  own  ship.  The  lieutenant  was 
immediately  promoted  for  his  conduct. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  vice-admiral  of  the  White,  with 
two  ships,  was  attacked  by  an  overpowering  force,  himself 
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and  the  major  part  of  his  crew  killed,  and  the  three  vessels 
taken.1  Night  coming  on,  the  fleets  separated.  On  the  2nd 
the  wind  was  moderate,  and  for  one  part  calm  ;  this  interim 
was  occupied  by  both  parties  in  refitting  the  rigging  and 
repairing  damages,  the  English,  especially,  being  much  shat- 
tered Shortly  after  noon,  the  wind  coming  from  the  south- 
ward, the  fleets  closed,  and  the  action  recommenced  with 
vigour.  Tromp  was  again  hard  pressed,  and  must  have  been 
captured,  had  not  De  Ruyter  rescued  him,  and  the  Dutch 
vice-admiral,  Hulst,  was  killed  by  a  musket-ball.  The  Dutch 
were  at  one  time  nearly  beaten,  and  had  the  squadron  of 
Prince  Rupert  been  present,  as  it  might  have  been,  a  decisive 
victory  would  have  l>een  obtained.  On  this  day,  three 
English  ships  were  disabled,  and  night  again  separated  the 
combatants. 

On  the  3rd  the  wind  was  from  the  eastward,  and  the 
Dutch,  reinforced  by  sixteen  fresh  s!ut>s,  bore  down  to  attack 
the  English.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  duke  of  Albe- 
marle bore  up,  in  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  Prince  Rupert. 
The  fleet  retreated  in  good  order,  having  sixteen  ships  in  line 
abreast,  to  protect  the  rear,  and  the  disabled  ships,  except 
three  which  were  destroyed,  ahead  The  Dutch  pursued 
under  all  sail,  but  could  not  get  up  until  oh.  p.m.,  when  they 
recommenced  firing,  but  to  very  little  purpose.  Before  that 
time,  however,  twenty  sail  were  descried  ahead,  which  proved 
to  be  Prince  Rupert's  squadron  ;  but  in  edging  down,  the 
sooner  to  effect  a  junction,  the  largest  British  ships  touched 
on  the  Galloper.  All  went  over  the  sands  except  the  Royal 
Prince,  seventy-eight,  bearing  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George 
Ayscue's  flag,  which  ship  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Dutch,  and  the  admiral  and  crew  being  first  removed,  was  set 
on  fire  and  destroyed.  Night  again  coming  on,  and  Prince 
Rupert  having  joined,  the  Dutch  hauled  their  wind,  followed 
by  the  English ;  and  on  the  4th,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock,  the  battle  was  again  renewed.  Sir  Christopher 
Myngs  was  the  first  to  commence,  and  he  engaged  the  Dutch 
until  his  ship  was  disabled,  when  he  bore  up.  This  brave 
officer  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  throat,  but  could  not  be 

1  The  Dutch,  with  a  noble  feeling,  embalmed  the  body  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  and  placed  it  in  the  chapel  of  the  great  church  at  the  Hague, 
to  await  the  pleasure  of  King  Charles  as  to  its  dinposal. 
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prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  deck,  nor  to  have  the  wound 
dressed,  stanching  the  bleeding  with  his  hand  ;  but  half  au 
hour  afterwards  he  received  another  and  a  mortal  wound. 
Sir  J oseph  Jordan  had  his  flag  in  the  Royal  Oak,  and  that 
gallant  old  seaman  again  took  his  full  share  in  the  hard-fought 
battle,  boarding  and  setting  fire  to  a  Dutch  vice-admiral's 
ship,  and  having  upwards  of  100  men  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  four  days ;  and  although  victory  leaned  to  the  side  of 
the  Dutch,  failure  was  not  attributable  to  a  lack  either  of 
skill  or  valour  on  the  part  of  individual  commanders.  Most 
of  the  English  ships  were  greatly  disabled,  and  nine  or  ten 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  loss  in  men  was  very  severe, 
amounting,  according  to  Evelyn,  to  600  killed,  1,100  wounded, 
and  2,000  prisoners.  Captains  Philemon  Bacon,  Thomas 
Whitty,  Jeffery  Dare,  Roger  Miller,  J  olm  Coppin,  and  Peter 
Moothara,  were  among  the  killed  in  this  severe  action.  Had 
a  proper  feeling  subsisted  between  the  joint  commanders-in- 
chief,  or  had  the  duke  of  Albemarle  been  a  sailor,  a  com- 
plete victory,  instead  of  a  partial  defeat,  would  have  been 
obtained. 

Notwithstanding  these  heavy  losses,  both  fleets  were  at 
sea  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  ;  but  the  Dutch  being 
first  out  of  ]>ort,  paraded  in  great  force  off  the  month  of  the 
Thames.  From  this  their  threatening  attitude,  however, 
they  were  soon  driven  by  the  approach  of  the  English  fleet, 
which,  by  great  industry,  was  again  equipped,  and  jointly 
commanded,  as  before,  by  Prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of 
Albemarle.  In  this  instance  both  admirals  were  embarked 
in  the  same  ship.  The  fleet,  as  recorded  by  Pepys,  in  his 
Diary,  from  Sir  W.  Coventry's  statement,  consisted  of  eighty- 
nine  men-of-war,  and  but  one  of  them  a  fifth-rate  (the  Sweep- 
stakes, of  forty  guns),  and  eighteen  fire-ships.  The  Loyal 
London,  winch  bore  Sir  Jeremy  Smiths  flag,  was  considered 
the  finest  ship  in  the  world,  and  earned  800  men.  The  flag- 
officers  were  Sir  Joseph  Jordan,  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  Sir 
Thomas  Allen,  Sir  Jeremy  Smith,  Sir  Thomas  Tiddiman, 
and  Sir  Edward  Spragge  ;  and  Captains  Richard  Utber  and 
John  Kempthorn  also  bore  flags.  The  Dutch  fleet  wanted 
one  ship  of  being  equal  with  the  English,  and  was  com- 
manded, as  before,  by  De  Ruyter,  Tromp,  and  Evertzcn. 

On  the  25th  of  July  the  fleets  met  off  the  North  Fore- 
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land.  The  action  was  commenced  by  the  White  squadron, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who  at  noon  engaged  Evertzen's 
sauadron  :  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Red  sauadron  also 

^mW  ^mm       m  *  v  w  w  ^mmm  mmmrmm^mm  ^mr  mm*   mwmmw    w  mwm^mmw  w  ^tmr  mm  «  w     ■  mm  mr  vwmmwm  mmm  mW  **mT  ^mmm  mmmw  -mmm    ^mm  —      ^ammm-mm    mmr  mm  mm  mm^r  mm.  ~v  mmw 

engaged  De  Ruyter,  and  the  fight  continued  three  hours 
with  varied  success.  Evertzens  squadron  was  put  to  flight 
by  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  Admiral  Evertzen,  Vice-Adniiral  De 
Vries,  and  Rear-Admiral  Coenders,  being  killed.  Vice- 
Admiral  Bancquert's  ship  was  taken  and  burnt,  as  was  also 
the  Sneik,  of  fifty  guns.  The  Red  squadron  was  also  suc- 
cessful :  the  Guelderland,  of  sixty-six  guns,  Admiral  De 
Ruyter  s  second  astern,  was  disabled,  and  his  squadron  so 
hardly  pressed,  that,  being  deserted  by  most  of  his  ships,  he 
at  length  bore  up,  and  joined  his  squadron  to  leeward.  For 
some  considerable  time  the  ships  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
commanders-in-chief  were  engaged  single-handed.  Tromp's 
squadron  was  attacked  with  equal  vigour  by  Sir  Jeremy 
Smith  and  the  Blue  squadron,  and  so  eager  were  the  com- 
batants, that  both  edged  off  the  wind,  and  separated  from 
the  main  body  of  the  fleets.  Tromp  s  rear-admiral,  Houtuyn, 
was  killed,  and  his  vice-admiral's  ship  reduced  to  a  wreck, 
with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  100  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
On  the  part  of  the  English,  the  Resolution  was  burnt  by  a 
Dutch  fire-ship,  and  Captains  J  elm  Parker  of  the  Nonsuch, 
Hugh  Seymour  of  the  Foresight,  William  Martin,  Joseph 
Sanders,  and  Arthur  Ashby,  lost  their  lives  in  this  desperate 
encounter.  The  Dutch  sustained  a  complete  defeat,  and 
were  pursued  into  the  Weilings,  none  lamenting  the  necessity 
more  than  De  Ruyter.1  Twenty  of  their  ships  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  sunk  or  burnt,  and  4,000  men  killed 
and  drowned  in  this  action. 

The  English  fleet  continued  off  the  coast,  destroying 
Dutch  shipping,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  Rear- Admiral 
Sir  Robert  Holmes  and  Sir  William  Jennings,  with  a  num- 
ber of  fire-ships,  were  despatched  to  destroy  a  large  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels  in  the  Vlie  and  at  Schelling.  The  wind 
not  being  favourable,  the  expedition  worked  up  with  some 
difficulty  to  the  anchorage  at  Schelling,  where,  on  the  9th, 
they  destroyed  160  Dutch  merchant  ships,  and  two  ships  of 

1  Campbell  attributes  to  De  Ruyter  the  exclamation  "  What  a  wretch 
am  1 1  amongst  so  many  thousand  bullets  is  there  not  one  to  put  me  out 
of  my  pain  ?" 
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war.  The  English  then  landed  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Bandaris,  losing  only  six  men  altogether.1 

De  Ruyter  again  put  to  sea  with  seventy-nine  ships,  and 
passed  Dover  on  the  way  to  Bochelle,  where  a  French  fleet 
of  forty  sail  was  lying  ready  to  join  them.  Prince  Rupei* 
immediately  pursued  with  a  superior  force  ;  and  De  Ruyter 
took  refuge  in  Boulogne  Roads,  and  hauled  the  ships  so 
close  in  shore,  that  they  could  not  be  easily  approached 
by  large  ships.  While  preparations  were  making  for  an 
attack  by  boats  aud  lire -si  dps,  a  heavy  gale  came  on,  drove 
Prince  Rupert  off  the  coast,  and  obliged  him  to  proceed  to 
St.  Helens.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  French  fleet  from 
Rochelle  had  put  to  sea,  but  being  separated  in  the  gale, 
Sir  Thomas  Allen  fell  in  with  a  part,  and  captured  the 
Ruby,  of  1,000  tons  and  seventy  guns.  The  French  admiral, 
wanting  only  an  excuse  to  return  to  port,  deemed  this  suf- 
ficient, and  relinquished  his  intention  of  joining  the  Dutch ; 
the  Dutch  also  returned  into  port. 

On  the  25th  of  December  a  squadron  of  six  sail,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Robert  Robinson  in  the  Warspight, 
fell  in  with  and  engaged  a  Dutch  squadron  of  five  sail  oft' 
the  coast  of  Norway,  three  of  which,  including  the  Dutch 
commodore's  ship,  were  captured  after  a  short  action. 

1667.— On  the  4th  of  February  the  ten-gun  ketch  Dept- 
ford,  Commander  Mark  Pearce,  fought  a  gallant  action  near 
Alderney,  with  an  aimed  French  squadron  convoying 
merchant  vessels.  Although  the  enemy's  force  was  much 
superior,  the  Deptford  engaged  and  dispersed  it,  and  cap- 
tured a  frigate-built  merchant  ship  of  400  tons,  mounting 
six  guns. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  fifty-gun  ship  St.  Patrick, 
Captain  Robert  Sanders,  having  a  fire-ship  in  company, 
fell  in  with  two  Dutch  ships  of  war  off  the  North 
Foreland.    Although  the  St.  Patrick  was  scarcely  lialf- 

1  This  expedition,  though  executed  by  the  English,  was  projected  by 
one  Lawrence  Van  Heemskirk,  a  Dutchman,  a  deserter  from  Admiral 
Opdam's  fleet.  Alter  the  return  of  the  English  fleet  from  their  successful 
enterprise,  this  man  was  boasting  in  the  hearing  of  King  Charles  II.  of 
the  bloody  revenge  he  had  taken  upon  his  country,  when  that  monarch 
with  sternness  bade  him  withdraw,  and  never  again  presume  to  appear 
in  his  presence.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was,  however,  sent  him, 
with  which  he  retired  to  Venice. 
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manned,  Captain  Sanders  determined  on  fighting,  and  after 
taking  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  out  of  the  fire-ship, 
bore  down  upon  the  two  ships,  each  of  the  same  size  as  the 
St.  Patrick.  After  a  desperate  action,  in  which  Captain 
Sanders  was  killed,  the  St.  Patrick  was  overpowered  and 
captured. 

While  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiating  at  Breda,  De 
Witte  was  putting  in  force  a  most  treacherous  proceeding. 
Although  our  magazines,  storehouses,  and  dockyards  were 
well  filled,  and  ships  were  in  sufficient  number,  Charles  had 
l>een  persuaded  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  the 
Dutch,  and  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  were  much  disposed 
to  peace,  and  only  two  small  squadrons  were  fitted  out, 
commanded  by  Rear- Admiral  Sir  John  Harman  and  Sir 
Jeremy  Smith. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  being  off  St.  Christophers  with  only 
twelve  frigates,  Sir  John  Harman1  fell  in  with  the  French  and 
Dutch  squadrons  united,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Barre  and 
Commodore  Kruysen,  and  together  consisting  of  twenty-two 
ships,  having  1,300  soldiers  on  board.  The  great  inferiority 
of  his  force  was  not  considered,  but  the  brave  admiral 
immediately  closed  with  his  adversaries.2  The  English  ships 
were  surrounded ;  but  being  well  supported  by  his  officers, 
Sir  John  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  succeeded  in 
burning  five  or  six  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  in  sinking 
several  others.  The  Dutch  commodore  was  so  displeased 
with  the  French,  that  he  departed  from  St.  Kitt's  in  disgust, 
leaving  them  at  anchor  there.  Sir  John  Harman  taking 
advantage  of  this  withdrawal,  entered  the  harbour,  and 
burnt  and  sank  every  remaining  ship,  with  the  loss  of  eighty 
men  ;  Captain  Arthur  Laugharne,  of  the  Colchester,  was 
among  the  killed.    Sir  John  concluded  his  successes  by  re- 


1  Charnock,  in  his  "Biographia  Navalia,"  vol.  i.  p.  100,  think* it  hardly 
nosaible  Sir  John  Harman  could  have  been,  at  this  time,  in  the  We.-t 
Indies  ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  action  was  conducted  to  its  successful 
issue  by  Sir  John  Berry,  the  commodore  in  command  of  the  squadron. 
The  above,  however,  is  from  Dr.  Campbell. 

2  Hlr  John  Harman  about  the  time  of  this  action  was  suffering  much 
from  the  gout  ;  yet,  upon  the  discovery  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  he  got  up 
and  walked  about,  giving  his  orders  as  usual,  till  the  fight  was  over, 
when  he  again  became  lame. 
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taking  Surinam  from  the  Dutch  :  Captain  Thomas  Wil- 
loughby  was  killed  in  assisting  at  this  recapture. 

On  the  7  th  of  June  De  Ruyter,  with  seventy  ships,  appeared 
off  the  Thames,  and  sent  in  a  squadron  to  attack  Sheerness. 
Kear- Admiral  Sir  Edward  Spragge  was  stationed  in  the 
river  with  a  small  squadron,  and  hearing  of  the  meditated 
attack,  he  drew  together  such  forces  as  he  could  obtain,  to 
prevent  that  town  from  falling  into  their  hands ;  but  the 
garrison  being  ill  prepared,  he  was  unable  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance.    The  fort  was  therefore  taken,  and  the 
magazines  of  stores  burnt  and  plundered.    On  the  1 1th  of 
June  the  duke  of  Albemarle  arrived  at  Chatham,  but  there, 
also,  was  found  the  fatal  result  of  the  king's  bad  policy. 
Scarcely  1,000  men  were  employed  in  the  dockyards,  and 
those  so  distracted  by  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  were  of  little  service.    The  boats  and  vessels  beloninnjj 
to  the  yard  were,  for  the  most  part,  employed  in  removing 
the  property  of  the  commissioner  and  others  to  a  place  of 
safety,  instead  of  preparing  to  resist  the  invaders.  Every- 
thing was  disorder  and  confusion,  and  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  raise  two  temporary  batteries,  constructed  of  rotten 
planks,  which  were  hastily  manned.   A  party  under  Captain 
Winton  was  next  despatched  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of 
Upnor  Castle.    The  duke  then  proceeded  to  sink  ships  in 
the  Med  way,  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the  Dutch  ; 
but  these  offered  no  obstacle,  for  a  high  tide  and  a  strong 
easterly  wind  carried  their  ships  over. 

At  about  lOh.  a.  m.  on  the  12th,  the  enemy  advanced 
with  two  ships  of  war  and  five  or  six  fire-ships,  capturing 
the  Unity,  Matthias,  and  Crane,  in  their  way  up  the  Med- 
way,  which  they  ascended  as  far  as  Upnor  Castle.  On 
Thursday  morning,  Upnor  Castle,  in  expectation  of  being 
besieged,  was  well  garrisoned.  Two  ships  fired  upon  the 
castle  for  some  time  without  doing  much  damage,  while 
several  fire-ships  advanced  higher  up,  where  they  burnt  the 
Loyal  London,  C4reat  James,  and  Royal  Oak,1  and  carried 
off  the  Royal  Charles  in  triumph,  after  which  the  Dutch 
retired,  without  doing  any  further  injury,  and  got  safe  out 
to  sea,  with  the  loss  of  two  small  ships  only. 

1  It  wa9  in  this  ship  that  the  heroic  Captain  Douglas  chose  to  meet 
his  death  rather  than  leave  his  station  without  orders. 
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On  the  29th  of  July,  twenty  ships  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  still 
blockading  the  lower  Thames,  ventured  up  as  far  as  the 
Hope,  at  which  place  Sir  Edward  Spragge  and  Sir  Joseph 
Jordan,  with  a  few  ships,  were  lying,  who  instantly  got 
under  way,  and  began  to  engage.  Sir  Edward  drove  the 
Dutch  back  as  far  as  the  Nore,  and  deeply  must  those 
commanders  liave  regretted  the  paucity  of  their  force,  which 
obliged  them  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  One  Dutch  fire-ship 
was  burnt  in  the  river.  Another  attempt  made  by  the 
Dutch  to  advance  up  the  river  was  also  defeated  by  the 
bravery  of  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who,  in  return,  attacked 
them  in  the  Hope,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  the  Dutch 
withdrew  from  the  river,  and  returned  to  their  own  coasts. 
In  the  North  Sea,  Sir  Jeremy  Smith  meantime  captured  a 
vast  number  of  merchant  vessels,  and  also  a  ship  of  war. 

1667.  — On  the  17th  of  May,  Captain  Henry  Dawes,  in 
command  of  the  Elizabeth  frigate,  engaged  two  Danish  men- 
of-war,  each  of  forty  guns.  Captain  Dawes  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball,  and  the  lieutenant  being  desperately  wounded, 
the  command  devolved  on  the  master,  who  also  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  the  captain ;  to  the  master  succeeded  the  gunner, 
who,  with  the  remaining  crew,  continued  the  action,  and 
carried  the  ship  safely  into  port. 

1 6 68.  — Sir  T.  Allen,  in  conj  unction  with  a  Dutch  force  under 
Van  Ghent,  reduced  the  piratical  states  to  entire  subjection. 

1669.  — On  the  29th  of  December,  1669,  as  the  Mary 
Rose,  a  third-rate,  caiTying  forty-eight  guns,  with  a  crew  of 
230  men,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Kempthorn,  was 
convoying  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  seven  large  Algerine  corsairs,  full  of  men,  stood 
towards  her.  Captain  Kempthorn  ordered  the  convoy  to 
make  sail,  while  he,  single-handed,  advanced  to  engage  this 
formidable  force.  The  Algerines  attacked  the  Mary  Rose 
with  much  fury,  and  boarded  her ;  but  were  beaten  off  with 
considerable  loss,1 

1  The  above  is  as  recorded  by  Campbell ;  but  there  is  an  original 
picture  representing  this  engagement,  in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich, 
underneath  which  are  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Two  we  burnt,  and  two  we  sunk,  and  two  did  run  away  ; 

And  one  we  carried  to  Leghorn  Roads,  to  show  we'd  won  the  day." 
"VOL.  I.  F 
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1670. — In  the  month  of  July  the  Advice  frigate,  Captain 
Benjamin  Young,  had  a  severe  engagement  off  Cape  de  Gatt 
with  seven  Algerine  corsairs.  After  a  long  and  gallantly- 
sustained  conflict,  the  Algerines  were  beaten  off  with  con- 
siderable loss ;  but  the  Advice  also  had  the  captain  and  seven 
men  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded. 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  Edward  Spragge  was  very  successful 
while  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  in 
particular  in  his  operations  against  the  Algerines. 

1672. — Sir  Edward  Spragge  continued  in  command  of  the 
squadron  employed  in  suppressing  the  depredations  of  the 
corsairs.  In  1672  Commodore  Richard  Beach,  of  the  Mon- 
mouth, one  of  Sir  Edward's  squadron,  captured  a  very  large 
pirate,  mounting  forty  guns,  and  carrying  350  men.  Com- 
modore Beach  was  particularly  successful  while  on  this 
station,  and  fought  many  desperate  actions  with  these  law- 
less marauders.  This  continued  series  of  disasters  had  the 
desired  effect ;  the  Algerines  rose  upon  and  assassinated  the 
dey,  and  elected  another  in  his  stead,  who  made  peace  with 
the  English. 

The  peace  with  Holland  continued  till  the  year  1672, 
when  it  appearing  desirable  to  quarrel,  Sir  Robert  Holmes 
was  ordered  to  intercept  the  Dutch  homeward-bound  Smyrna 
fleet,  and  under  the  pretence  of  demanding  the  homage  of 
the  flag,  which  it  was  known  would  be  resisted,  to  capture 
them.  The  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of  seventy-two  sail  of 
merchant  ships,  under  the  convoy  of  six  ships  of  war  arrived 
in  the  Channel  earlier  than  was  anticipated,  and  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  had  only  sufficient  time  to  take  with  him  seven  or 
eight  ships,  with  which,  on  the  13th  of  March,  he  fell  in 
with  them  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Dutch  being  fully 
prepared,  he  met  with  no  great  success,  and  was  himself 
severely  wounded.  He  however  continued  all  day  engaging 
them,  and  on  the  next  day  his  brother,  Captain  J ohn  Holmes, 
in  the  Gloucester,  captured  a  ship  of  fifty-four  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Van  Nes,  who  was  killed ;  and 
this,  with  two  or  three  small  ships,  formed  all  the  advantage 
which  accrued.  King  Charles  shortly  afterwards  ordered  all 
Dutch  ships  to  be  seized,  and  on  the  17th  of  March  published 
his  declaration  of  war. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  having  received  intelligence  that 
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a  squadron  of  Algerine  corsairs  was  lying  in  Bugia  Bay,  Sir 
Edward  determined  on  attacking  them.  The  expedition 
was  however  delayed  till  the  2nd  May,  when  the  boats  of 
the  fleet,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dominick  Nugent,  pro- 
ceeded on  this  service,  but  owing  to  the  premature  ignition 
of  one  of  the  fire-ships,  the  attack  failed.  On  the  8th,  a 
second  attempt  was  made,  in  which  Captain  Leonard  Harris, 
commanding  the  Little  Victory  fire-ship,  and  Captains  John 
Pearce  and  Edward  Finn,  commanding  divisions  of  boats, 
distinguished  themselves.  The  fleet,  taking  advantage  of  a 
breeze  of  wind,  stood  close  in  to  the  batteries  and  opened 
fire,  and  although  the  corsairs  were  protected  by  a  strong 
boom  and  secured  in  the  best  manner  from  injury,  yet  the 
first  was  destroyed  after  much  labour  by  the  boats,  and  a  fire- 
ship  well  directed  being  sent  in  among  them,  the  whole, 
numbering  ten  ships,  mounting  from  thirty-four  to  twenty- 
four  guns,  were  totally  destroyed.  On  the  part  of  the 
English,  seventeen  men  were  killed  and  forty-one  wounded. 

The  English  being  joined  by  the  French,  a  fleet  of  forty 
ships,  under  Count  d'Estrees,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  where  the  English  fleet,  of  nearly  100  sail,  was 
also  lying,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York ;  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  being  admiral  of  the  Blue  squadron.  This 
large  fleet  put  to  sea,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  discovered  the 
Dutch  fleet  about  eight  leagues  east-south-cast  of  the  Gun- 
fleet ;  but  thick  weather  came  on,  and  the  combined  fleet 
anchored  in  Solebay,  and  remained  till  the  28th,  when  the 
Dutch  unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  offing.  Many  ships  cut 
their  cables,  so  much  were  they  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
utmost  speed  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  get  ready  to 
receive  the  enemy.  The  Dutch  fleet  consisted  of  seventy-five 
large  ships  and  forty  frigates,  commanded  by  Admirals  De 
Ruyter,  Bancquert,  and  Van  Ghent. 

The  action  commenced  at  8h.  A.M.  with  an  attack  upon 
Count  d'Estrees  by  Admiral  Bancquert.  The  French 
acquitted  themselves  with  much  bravery  at  the  outset,  but 
in  a  short  time  bore  up  and  left  the  fight.  The  duke  of 
York's  squadron  was  next  assailed  by  De  Ruyter,  and  the 
St.  Michael,  bearing  his  royal  highness's  flag,  lost  her  main- 
topmast,  and  was  so  injured  that  the  duke  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  shift  his  flag  to  the  Loyal  London. 

f2 
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The  earl  of  Sandwich,  at  the  head  of  the  Blue  squad m 
evinced  most  exemplary  bravery.    His  flag  was  flying  in  tl 
Royal  James,  of  100  guns,  which,  being  the  largest  presei 
was  the  mark  for  which  every  ship  aimed.    The  Great  H< 
land,  80,  Captain  Adrian  Brack  el,  first  attacked  her,  ju 
was  soon  supported  by  Van  Ghent  and  a  squadron  of  fir 
ships.    The  Great  Holland  laid  the  Royal  James  alongsid 
and  endeavoured  to  board,  while  Van  Ghent  also  attack* 
her,  and  against  these  combined  enemies  the  conflict  wi 
maintained  for  a  long  time.    Van  Ghent  was  killed,  thn 
Dutch  fire-ships  sunk,  and  the  Great  Holland  beaten  off  wit 
the  loss  of  her  captain  and  most  of  the  officers,  as  well  i 
two-thirds  of  her  crew.    For  near  five  hours  the  Royi 
James  was  thus  closely  beset,  and  being  greatly  damage* 
and  having  lost  many  of  her  spars,  she  fell  to  leeward  of  th 
Blue  division,  the  ships  of  which  were  for  the  time  too  closel 
pressed  to  attend  to  the  admiral.    At  length  a  Dutc 
fire-ship  boarded,  and   set  her  on  fire.     At  this  thin 
of  1,000  men  who  had  composed  her  crew  at  the  commena 
ment  of  the  action,  600  were  lying  dead  on  the  deck  ;  th 
remainder,  unable  to  extinguish  the  flames,  except  some  fe^ 
who  escaped,  perished  in  the  ship,  the  earl  of  Sandwic 
among  the  number.    Captain  Sir  Richard  Haddock  miraci 
lously  escaped,  having  been  picked  up  out  of  the  sea  badl 
wounded. 

The  confusion  caused  by  the  death  of  Van  Ghent  made  i 
necessary  for  the  Dutch  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  whic 
gave  the  Blue  squadron  an  opportunity  of  uniting  with  th 
duke  of  York's,  which  was  at  that  time  attacked  by  th 
united  squadrons  of  Baucquert  and  De  Ruyter.  Thus  reii 
forced,  the  duke  of  York  was  enabled  to  make  some  impro 
sion  upon  the  Dutch.  Cornelius  Evertzen  was  killed,  an 
De  Ruyter  and  R ear-Admiral  Allemand  narrowly  escape 
destruction  from  a  tire-ship.1 

De  Ruyter  being  wounded,  his  ship  disabled,  and  bavin 
lost  150  men,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  combat.     The  lat 

1  During  the  late  war,  fire-ships  were  found,  for  the  most  part,  useletw 
but  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  treating,  they  must  have  been  regarde 
as  enemies  of  no  mean  description,  as,  from  the  vast  number  of  shij 
which  then  commonly  composed  a  fleet,  much  injury  was  almost  certai 
to  result  from  their  employment. 
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Van  Ghent's  squadron  being  restored  to  some  order,  then 
made  sail  to  the  support  of  De  Ruyter's  and  Tromp's 
squadrons,  and  the  fury  of  the  fight  was  renewed  ;  but  the 
French  still  kept  at  a  distance.  At  about  nine  at  night  the 
lire  slackened,  and,  as  both  fleets  had  suffered  severely,  a 
separation  took  place,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  the  Dutch 
retiring  to  the  northward  unmolested.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  seems  to  have  been  nearly  equal.  The  English  had  four 
ships  burnt,  sunk,  or  disabled,  among  which  number  was  the 
Royal  James ;  and  the  Dutch  lost  three  of  their  largest  ships, 
— one  sunk,  a  second  burnt,  and  a  third  captured,  and  the 
Great  Holland  reduced  to  a  sinking  state. 

But  the  loss  in  men  proves  more  clearly  how  desperate  must 
have  been  the  action.  Besides  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  there 
were  slain  Captains  Digby,  of  the  Henry  ;  Geoffrey  Pearce, 
of  the  St.  George  ;  J ohn  Waterworth,  of  the  Anne  ;  Sir 
Fretcheville  Holies,  of  the  Cambridge  ;  Sir  John  Cox,  of 
the  Prince  ;  Willoughby  Hannam,  of  the  Triumph  ;  William 
Finch,  of  the  Crown ;  and  Ezekiel  Yennis  :  and  of  volunteers, 
Lord  Maidstone,  Mr.  Montagu,  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  Sir 
Charles  Har board,  Mr.  Trevanion,  and  many  others  ;  and  of 
other  officers  and  seamen,  2,500,  and  as  many  wounded. 
The  Dutch  did  not  publish  any  list  of  their  loss ;  but  De 
Ruyter  described  the  action  in  his  letter  as  the  hardest-fought 
battle  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

1673. — The  Island  of  St.  Helena  was  taken  from  the 
English  by  the  Dutch,  but  recaptured  by  a  squadron  of  four 
sliips  of  war,  commanded  by  Commodore  Richard  Munden, 
homeward-bound  from  the  East  Indies.  This  service  was  so 
acceptable  to  the  English  government,  that  the  commodore 
was  knighted  in  consequence. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  an  insufficient  fleet  was  fitted 
out,  and  the  command  given  to  Prince  Rupert, — the  duke  of 
York  being  excluded  by  the  Test  Act,  recently  passed,  from 
holding  the  command.  Party  feeling  appears  to  have  de- 
prived the  fleet  of  the  services  of  several  talented  admirals, 
and  great  discontent  prevailed  everywhere.  The  Count 
d'Estrees,  with  his  fleet,  was  still  nominally  attached  to  the 
English  fleet ;  but  it  would  appear,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  historians,  that  the  French  would  have  better 
served  England  had  they  remained  in  their  own  ports. 
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On  the  28th  May  an  action  took  place,  the  fleets  being 
nearly  equal.  Sir  John  Harman,  in  the  London,  was  vice- 
admiral  under  Prince  Rupert,  and  Sir  Edward  Spragge  com- 
manded the  Blue  squadron.  The  combined  fleet  being  to 
windward,  bore  down  upon  the  Dutch,  and  Sir  Edward 
Spragge,  in  the  Royal  Prince,  gallantly  attacked  Trump. 
Tromp  was  thrice  obliged  to  shift  his  flag,  the  ships  he  fought 
in  being  disabled.  The  Dutch  were  so  furiously  attacked, 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  retreating,  taking 
refuge  among  the  sands  off  their  coasts,  where  they  knew 
the  English  would  not  follow  them. 

No  further  fight  occurred  till  the  4th  of  June,  when, 
being  reinforced  by  a  number  of  fresh  ships,  the  Dutch  again 
put  to  sea.  The  combined  English  and  French  fleets,  in 
order  to  draw  the  Dutch  off  the  coast,  made  sail  away :  but 
at  5h.  p.m.,  having  shortened  sail,  to  allow  the  Dutch  to 
close,  an  action  began.  Spragge  and  Tromp,  as  usual,  vied 
with  each  other  in  acts  of  bravery,  and  their  squadrons  en- 
gaged ship  to  ship,  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Cap- 
tains Richard  White,  of  the  Warspight,  John  Tempest,  and 
Thomas  Foules,  were  among  the  number  killed.  The  fight 
lasted  till  lOh.  P.M.,  when  the  Dutch  hauled  to  the  wind, 
and  retired,  as  before,  to  the  shelter  of  their  own  flats. 
Neither  fleet  lost  a  ship  in  tins  battle. 

Having  landed  their  wounded,  and  slightly  refitted,  the 
combined  fleets  put  to  sea  on  the  17th  of  July  with  4,000 
troops,  intending  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Zea- 
land. The  fleet  arrived  off  the  Maese,  but,  without  landing, 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  by  parading  before 
their  coast,  and  taking  a  rich  Indiaman  in  their  sight.  The 
Dutch  fleet  bore  this  for  a  fortnight,  when  it  again  put  to 
sea  in  great  force,  consisting  of  more  than  100  sail,  com- 
manded by  Admirals  De  Ruyter  and  Bancquert,  while  the 
combined  fleet,  including  thirty  French,  consisted  of  ninety 
ships.  The  Dutch  manoeuvred  in  the  night  to  get  in  shore 
of  the  combined  fleet,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
August  being  to  windward,  bore  down  to  the  attack.  The 
French,  which  had  previously  been  distributed  among  the 
English  ships,  were  on  this  occasion  in  a  separate  squadron, 
and  at  the  first  onset  made  sail  away,  leaving  the  English  to 
fight  the  battle  alone.    The  English  admiral,  thus  deserted, 
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found  it  advisable  to  retreat  towards  his  own  shores,  pre- 
serving the  order  of  sailing ;  and  a  running  fight  ensued. 
Tromp  and  Spragge,  as  before,  singled  out  each  others  ships, 
the  former  in  the  Golden  Lion,  the  latter  in  the  Royal 
Prince.  Spragge  backed  his  main-topsail  to  wait  Tromp's 
coming  up ;  and,  after  severe  fighting  for  three  hours,  the 
Roy  al  Prince  was  disabled.1  Spragge  then  took  his  boat, 
and  went  on  board  the  St.  George,  where  he  rehoisted  his 
flag.  Tromp  also,  about  the  same  time,  changed  his  flag 
into  the  Comet,  and  these  comparatively  fresh  ships  renewed 
the  fight  with  fury.  The  St  George,  after  engaging  some 
time,  lost  her  mainmast,  and  the  determined  Spragge  again 
took  to  liis  barge,  intending  to  go  on  board  the  Royal 
Charles  ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  for  he  had  hardly 
quitted  the  St.  George  when  the  boat  was  sunk  by  a  shot, 
and  he  was  drowned  close  alongside  the  ship.  The  fight 
continued  till  night,  when  the  Dutch  hauled  otl*  and  re- 
turned to  their  own  coast. 

Vice- Admiral  the  earl  of  Ossory  gained  much  distinction 
by  going  to  the  rescue  of  the  Royal  Prince  ;  and  Sir  John 
Kempthorn  and  Sir  John  Chichely  also  rendered  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  gallantry.  Admirals  Sir  John  Harman 
and  Sir  John  Holmes,  with  Captains  William  Davies,  Robert 
Stout,  George  Legge,  Sir  John  Berry,  Sir  John  Ernie,  Sir 
Roger  Strickland,  and  Richard  Carter,  were  also  honour- 
ably mentioned  by  Prince  Rupert.  Captains  Sir  William 
Reeves,  Francis  Courtenay,  John  Hayward  (sen.),  Richard 
Le  Neve,  and  John  Price,  were  killed  in  this  memorable 
engagement. 

Of  ships  the  loss  to  the  English  was  inconsiderable  ;  but 
from  the  large  number  of  soldiers  on  board,  the  slaughter 
was  very  great  :  historians,  however,  are  silent  upon  this 
point.    There  is  little  doubt  that,  had  the  French  done  ever 

1  Before  Sir  Edward  quitted  the  Royal  Prince  that  ship  was  wholly 
dismasted,  most  of  her  upper  tier  of  guns  disabled,  and  400  out  of  the 
750  men  who  had  composed  her  crew  killed  or  wounded.  In  this 
situation  a  large  ship  bore  down  on  her  with  two  fire-ships,  intending  to 
take  or  destroy  her  ;  but  the  gunner,  Richard  Leake,  father  to  the  sub- 
sequently renowned  Sir  John  Leake,  took  command  of  the  ship,  which, 
it  is  staid,  was  about  to  be  surrendered  by  the  lieutenant,  sunk  the  fire- 
ships,  obliged  the  man-of-war  to  sheer  oft',  and  preserved  the  ship  from 
capture. 
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so  little  iu  support  of  their  confederates,  a  different  result 
might  have  been  obtained  ;  but,  as  the  matter  stands,  it 
would  be  vain  to  deny  the  victory  to  the  Dutch,  although 
they  carried  off  no  trophy.  We  cannot  attribute  the  con- 
duct of  D'Estrees  to  pusillanimity,  but  rather  to  the  orders 
he  had  received  from  his  government ;  nor  the  misfortune  of 
the  English  to  any  other  cause  than  the  folly  of  dej  tending 
on  an  ally  who  had  so  repeatedly  evinced  a  lukewarmness, 
from  which  nothing  but  desertion  in  time  of  need  ought  to 
vhave  been  expected.1  A  treaty  of  peace  was  shortly  after- 
wards set  on  foot,  and  a  peace  concluded. 

1G74. — We  must  next  record  a  chivalrous  battle  between 
Captain  Thomas  (son  of  Sir  John)  Harman,  in  the  Tiger,  and 
the  Schaerles  Dutch  ship  of  thirty-six  guns,  fought  6h  the 
'23 v(\  February. 

The  action  is  thus  narrated  by  Campbell :  "  The  Schaerles, 
Captain  Paschall  De  Witte,  of  thirty-six  guns  and  140  men, 
met  with  Captain  Harman  in  the  Tiger,  a  small  English 
frigate,  which  had  been  careening  at  Tangiers,  and  came  with 
him  to  Cadiz.  The  Spaniards  jesting  with  De  Witte,  and 
telling  him  that  he  durst  not  fight  the  English  captain,  and 
that  this  made  them  so  good  friends,  Admiral  Evertz  heard 
it,  and  thereupon  told  De  Witte  that  he  must,  for  the  honour 
of  his  nation,  challenge  Captain  Harman.  He  did  so,  and 
his  admiral  lent  him  sixty  mariners  and  seventy  soldiers. 
Captain  Harman  had  but  184  men  in  all ;  however,  he  stood 
out  to  sea,  and  fairly  engaged  the  Dutch  frigate  in  sight  of 
the  town.  Their  ships  were  within  pistol-shot  before  either 
fired,  and  then  Captain  Harman's  broadside  brought  down 
the  Dutchman's  mainmast,  and  killed  and  wounded  four- 
score men.  The  English  captain  followed  up  his  advantage, 
entered  the  enemy's  vessel  with  his  resolute  crew,  and  became 
master  of  the  ship  in  an  hour's  time  ;  but  she  was  quite  dis- 

1  The  only  officer  in  the  French  fleet  who  appeared  to  think  it  was 
his  duty  to  fight  was  Rear- Admiral  de  Martel,  who,  with  four  ships, 
maintained  a  very  gallant  action  against  the  Dutch,  by  whom  he  was 
nearly  overpowered.  The  reward  of  his  honesty,  however,  is  too  clear  a 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  we  have  above  taken,  for,  on  his 
return  to  France,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  It  was  a  joke  among  the 
Dutch  sailors,  that  the  French  had  hired  the  English  to  fight  for  tnem, 
and  that  their  only  business  there  was,  to  see  that  they  earned  their 
wages. 
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abled,  and  had  1 40  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  English 
had  only  nine  killed  and  fifteen  wounded,  one  of  whom  was 
the  brave  Harman,  by  a  musket-shot,  which  went  in  at  his 
left  eye  and  out  between  the  ear  and  jaw-bone  ;  but  from 
which  he  perfectly  recovered." 

The  peace  with  Holland  was  concluded  previously  to  the 
above  encounter,  on  the  9th  February,  1674  :  the  Dutch 
covenanting  that  not  only  separate  ships  but  that  whole  fleet* 
should  strike  their  sails  to  any  fleet  or  single  ship  carrying 
the  king's  flag,  as  well  as  to  pay  a  full  compensation  in  money 
for  the  war. 
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1675—1700. 

1675.  — In  order  to  repress,  if  possible  entirely,  the  still- 
continued  piracies  of  the  Tripoline  states,  Commodore  Sir 
John  Narborough  was  despatched  from  England  with  a 
powerful  squadron.  In  the  course  of  this  year  he  committed 
great  havoc  among  these  corsairs, 'and  blockaded  their  ports. 

1676.  — Sir  John's  instructions  directing  him  to  try  the 
effect  of  negotiation  upon  the  dey,  as  well  as  force,  Lieute- 
nant Cloudesley  Shovel,  on  the  10th  January,  was  ordered  to 
land  and  wait  upon  his  majesty.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
to  make  observations  on  their  strength.  The  dey,  despising 
the  youth  of  Mr.  Shovel,  treated  him  with  much  disrespect, 
and  sent  him  back  with  an  indefinite  answer.  On  his  return 
to  the  ship,  he  reported  to  Sir  John  Narborough  what  he  had 
observed,  and  was  sent  with  a  second  message,  which  was  still 
more  uncourteously  received.  Mr.  Shovel,  however,  made  such 
remarks  upon  the  position  of  the  shipping,  that  on  his  return 
he  assured  the  commodore  of  the  practicability  of  burning  it. 
Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  March,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  boats  of  the  squadron  were  despatched,  under  the  orders 
of  the  lieutenant,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  ships  in 
the  port.  The  boats  entered  unperceived  and  captured  the 
guard-ship  ;  they  then  proceeded,  undiscovered,  towards  four 
other  ships,  mounting  fifty,  thirty-six,  twenty-four,  and  twenty 
guns.  The  boats'  crews  boarded  and  carried  them  all,  and 
having  set  them  on  fire,  departed,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
The  boldness  of  this  measure  so  terrified  the  regent  of 
Tripoli,  that  he  immediately  sued  for  peace  ;  yet  the  terms 
not  being  agreeable,  and  the  treaty  in  consequence  delayed, 
Sir  John  Narborough  cannonaded  the  town,  and  again 
landing  a  party  of  men,  burnt  a  magazine  of  timber.  Sir 
John  then  sailed  to  Malta,  and  returning  thither  again  sud- 
denly, induced  the  regent  to  enter  into  a  treaty  to  cease 
from  his  piratical  practices  ;  but  the  presence  of  an  English 
squadron  was  continually  necessary  to  enforce  the  proper 
performance  of  the  same.    This  was  followed  by  a  similar 
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txpedition,  under  Sir  John,  to  Algiers,  where  promises  in 
abundance  were  obtained,  but  which,  like  those  of  Tripoli, 
were  never  respected,  unless  their  fulfilment  was  occasionally 
enforced  by  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war. 

1677. — On  the  19th  January,  the  26-gun  ship  Guernsey, 
Captain  James  Harman,  engaged  the  White  Horse,  Algerine 
ship-of-war,  of  fifty  guns  and  500  men.  The  crew  of  the 
Guernsey  numbered  only  1 10  ;  but  the  action  was  continued 
with  much  determination.  At  length  the  Algerine,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Guernsey's  disabled  state,  sheered  off  and 
escaped.  Captain  Harman  received  three  musket-balls  in 
his  body,  and  also  a  severe  contusion  from  a  cannon-shot. 
He  retained  the  command,  however,  until  from  exhaustion 
he  sank  upon  his  ship's  deck,  and  three  days  afterwards 
expired.    The  loss  of  the  Guernsey  in  the  action  was  nine 


who  ably  supported  his  gallant  commander,  was  promoted  in 
the  month  of  August  following. 

On  the  28th  October,  the  galley-frigates  Charles  and 
James,  Captains  Thomas  Hamilton  and  George  Canning, 
engaged  a  large  Algerine  ship  of  war  in  Tangiers  Bay.  The 
action  was  desperate,  and  Captain  Canning  fell,  and  the 
Algerine  was  not  captured  until  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
crew  had  been  either  killed  or  wounded. 

1678. — On  the  1st  April,  the  64-gun  ship  Rupert,  Com- 
modore Arthur  Herbert,  having  in  company  the  Mary,  Cap- 
tain Roger  Strickland,  brought  to  action  the  Tiger,  a  large 
Algerine  war  ship  of  forty  guns  and  400  men.  The  Rupert 
being  much  in  advance  of  the  Mary,  engaged  the  Tiger  alone ; 
but  the  Algerine  was  obstinately  defended,  and  until  the 
Maiy  had  arrived  up,  refused  to  surrender.  The  Tiger  lost 
one-half  of  her  crew  before  she  struck.  Captain  Herbert 
(afterwards  Lord  Torrington)  lost  an  eye,  and  nearly  all  his 
officers  and  nineteen  men  were  killed,  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  wounded. 

1680. — On  the  12th  April,  the  Hampshire  frigate,  Captain 
Edward  Pinn,  engaged  four  Algerine  ships  of  war  between 
Tangier  and  Tariffs,  capturing  the  Calabash  of  twenty-eight 
guns  and  a  numerous  crew.  The  40-gun  ship  Adventure, 
Captain  William  Booth,  heaving  in  sight,  the  other  three 
Algerines  made  sail  and  escaped.  The  Hampshire  had  three 
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men  killed  and  nine  wounded.  Thirty  Christian  prisoners 
were  found  on  board  the  prize. 

1681. — On  the  8th  of  April  the  40-gun  ship  Adventure, 
Captain  William  Booth,  fell  in  with  the  Algerine  ship  of  war 
Golden  Horse,  mounting  forty-six  guns,  and  commanded  by 
Morat  Rais,  a  notorious  Dutch  renegade.  The  crew  of  the 
Golden  Horse  comprised  508  Moors  and  ninety  Christian 
slaves.  At  2h.  a.m.  the  action  commenced,  and  was  continued 
at  intervals  till  3h.  p.m.,  when  Morat  Rais,  having  had  his  leg 
broken,  discontinued  the  action.  Just  at  this  time,  however, 
a  large  ship  hove  in  sight  under  Turkish  colours,  which 
encouraged  the  Algerine  to  recommence  the  action,  and  it 
was  prosecuted  till  night.  Captain  Booth  considering  it 
probable  he  would  be  attacked  in  the  night  by  the  stranger, 
gave  orders  to  a  fire-ship  in  company  to  burn  either  the 
Algerine  he  had  been  engaging,  or  the  one  then  closing  with 
him  ;  but  fortunately  the  fire-ship  missed  the  objects,  for  at 
daylight  the  stranger  was  seen  under  English  colours,  and 
proved  to  be  the  40-gun  ship  Nonsuch,  Captain  Francis 
Wheeler.  The  Golden  Horse,  being  dismasted,  then  sur- 
rendered, having  six  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  109  of  her 
crew  killed,  and  120  wounded. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  Captain  Morgan  Kempthom, 
in  the  42-gun  ship  Kingfisher,  brought  to  action  seven 
Algerine  corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Algerines 
closed  round  the  Kingfisher,  and  made  several  desperate 
attempts  to  board.  Captain  Kempthom 1  being  well  sup- 
ported by  his  officers  and  crew,  gallantly  resisted  their  fierce 
assaults,  and  received  his  death-wound  while  nobly  encou- 
raging his  mem  The  command  then  devolved  on  Lieutenant 
Ralph  Wrenn,  who  continued  the  defence  of  the  ship,  and 
the  Algerines  were  at  length  driven  from  their  object  with 
great  slaughter.  The  Kingfisher,  besides  her  captain,  had 
eight  killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded.  Lieutenant  Wrenn 
was  immediately  promoted,  and  appointed  to  command  the 
40-gun  ship  Nonsuch. 

1683. — On  the  1st  August,  Commander  Charles  Carlisle, 
in  the  Francis  sloop,  destroyed  the  Trompeuse,  a  notorious 

I  This  promising  officer,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Kempthorn,  was  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he  fell. 
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pirate,  at  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
Tronipeuse  had  cruised  with  considerable  success,  and  her 
destruction  was  an  object  of  importance  to  commerce. 

1G85. — On  the  12th  June,  Captain  Thomas  Lighton,  of 
the  Lark  frigate,  having  under  his  orders  the  Greyhound, 
Captain  Randall  Macdonald,  and  Bonaventure,  acting  com- 
mander Stafford  Fairborne,  arrived  off  the  bar  of  the  Mamora 
river,  in  which  were  observed  two  large  Sallee  rovers.  In 
consequence  of  some  information  respecting  'them,  Captain 
Lighton  determined  to  attempt  their  capture  by  boats,  and 
Captain  Macdonald  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
expedition.  At  8h.  p.m.  the  boats  of  the  three  ships  pro- 
ceeded on  the  service,  and  although  the  attack  was  expected 
and  the  boats  were  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  from  the  batteries 
and  slapping,  Captain  Macdonald  boarded  the  Sallee  ships, 
one  mounting  thirty-six  the  other  twenty-six  guns,  and  set 
them  on  fire.  The  British  loss  was  one  man  killed  and  five 
wounded.    Four  Christian  slaves  were  liberated. 

1G89. — On  the  25th  March  the  36-gun  frigate  Nonsuch, 
Captain  Roome  Coyle,  engaged  two  French  ships  off  Guernsey, 
one  mounting  tliirty  the  other  twenty-two  guns.  Captain 
Coyle  and  the  master  being  killed,  and  there  being  no  lieu- 
tenant on  board,  the  boatswain,  Robert  Simcock,  took  the 
command,  and  so  spiritedly  continued  the  action,  that  both 
French  ships  were  captured.  Mr.  Simcock's  conduct  was 
duly  appreciated,  for  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  ap[K>inted  to  command  the  Nonsuch. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  as  the  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Arthur  Herbert,  consisting  of  eight  third-rates,  ten 
fourth-rates,  one  fifth-rate — in  all  nineteen  sail  of  the  line — 
and  two  tenders,  was  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  near 
Kin  sale,  a  strange  fleet  was  discovered  on  a  wind,  apparently 
making  for  the  harbour.  Admiral  Herbert,  who  was  to 
windward,  also  stood  in  for  Kinsale,  to  succour  that  place. 
On  the  30th  the  French  fleet,  having  evaded  him,  was  not  in 
sight,  but  having  received  information  that  it  liad  gone  to 
Baltimore,  Admiral  Herbert  bore  up  for  that  place,  and  not 
finding  it  there,  he  continued  steering  to  the  westward,  and 
in  the  evening  the  French  fleet  was  discovered  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cape  Clear.  The  admiral  continued  his  pursuit,  but 
the  French  succeeded  in  getting  into  Bantry  Bay,  and 


t 
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anchored.  The  English  fleet  remained  in  the  offing  all 
night  j  but  on  the  morning  of  the  1  st  of  May  stood  into  the 
bay.  Upon  seeing  the  English,  the  French  fleet,  consisting 
of  twenty-eight  ships  of  war,  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  guns, 
and  five  fire-ships,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Chateau 
Kenaud,  instantly  got  under  way,  and  bore  down  in  lino 
close  to  the  English.  The  action  was  commenced  by  the 
French  with  the  Defiance,  Captain  John  Ashby,  the  leading 
ship  of  the  English  line ;  and  as  other  ships  got  near  enough, 
a  smart  fight  took  place.  Admiral  Herbert  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  get  the  weather-gage  by  tacking  ;  but  finding  the 
French  to  maintain  the  advantage,  he  made  a  stretch  off- 
shore, in  order,  it  is  said,  to  allow  his  ships  to  get  into  a  line 
of  battle.  The  French  fleet,  however,  though  greatly  superior 
in  force,  did  not  pursue  the  English,  and  the  latter  having 
formed  the  line,  found  it  impracticable  to  work  into  the  bay 
again  that  night ;  nor  did  Admiral  Herbert  tliink  it  prudent 
to  make  another  attack  the  next  day  against  a  force  so  greatly 
superior,  but  remained  off  the  port,  so  that  the  French  might 
have  renewed  the  action.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  this  skirmish  amounted  to  Captain  George  Aylmer,  of 
the  Portland,  and  ninety-four  seamen  killed  and  250  wounded 
in  the  fleet. 

1690.— On  the  30th  June  an  action  took  place  off  Beachy 
Head.  The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Comte  de  Tour- 
ville,  consisted  of  seventy-eight  ships  of  war,  principally  large 
ships,  besides  twenty-two  fire-ships,  mounting  upwards  of 
4,700  guns.  This  fleet,  which  was  very  perfect  in  its  equip- 
ment, had  sailed  from  Brest  with  the  intention  of  creating  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  King  James ;  and  with  this  view  made 
a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  where  a  few  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  placards  distributed  offering  pardon  to  all 
those  captains  who  should  declare  in  favour  of  the  ex-king. 
Intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  French  having  reached 
the  English  fleet  at  Spithead,  the  latter  put  to  sea  on  the 
21st  June,  and  soon  gained  sight  of  the  French  fleet.  Being 
joined  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  the  two  fleets  remained  in  sight 
of  each  other  for  several  days  ;  and  on  the  eventful  day, 
Admiral  the  earl  of  Torrington,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had 
received  positive  orders  to  engage  the  enemy,  to  prevent  the 
Jacobite  party  from  gaining  confidence,  found  himself  in 
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command  of  only  fifty-six  sail.  The  combined  fleet  was  thus 
ordered  :  —  The  Dutch  division,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
large  ships,  the  best  equipped  in  the  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admirals  Evertzen,  Callemberg,  and  Vander  Putten,  formed 
the  van  ;  Admiral  Edward  Russell,  and  Vice- Admiral  Ralph 
Delaval,  commanding  the  Blue  squadron,  formed  the  rear ; 
and  the  centre,  or  Red  division,  was  under  the  earl  of  Tor- 
rington,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  John  Ash  by,  and  Rear- Admiral  the 
Honourable  George  Rooke. 

At  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  English 
admiral  made  the  signal  to  form  a  line.  At  this  time  the 
French  fleet  was  lying  to,  formed  in  line  on  the  larboard 
tack,  the  ships'  heads  to  the  northward,  and  to  leeward  of  the 
combined  fleet.  The  opportunity  of  bringing  on  a  decisive 
action  was  therefore  in  the  power  of  the  earl  of  Torrington  ; 
and  having  made  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear  up  in  line 
abreast  and  engage  the  enemy,  the  Dutch,  with  their  accus- 
tomed valour,  bore  down,  and  did  not  bring  to  until  closely 
engaged  by  the  French  van.  At  9h.  a.m.  the  action  com- 
menced. The  Blue  squadron,  following  the  example  of  tho 
allies,  at  9h.  30m.  brought  the  French  rear  to  action,  and 
fought  welL  But  the  earl  of  Torrington  brought  to  before 
the  ships  of  his  division  were  within  gun-shot.1  The  French 
centre  taking  advantage  of  the  backwardness  of  the  English 
Red  division,  and  of  the  large  opening  left  in  consequence, 
kept  their  wind,  and  passing  through  it,  completely  cut  off" 
the  Dutch  squadron.  But  the  latter  plied  their  guns  so 
well,  that  although  opposed  to  double  their  number,  very 
little  impression  was  made  upon  them.  The  fight  lasted 
during  tho  greatest  part  of  the  day ;  and  at  5h.  p.m.  the 
combined  fleet  anchored ;  but  at  9h.  p.m.  weighed,  and 
retreated  to  tho  eastward,  followed  by  the  French  fleet  as 
far  as  Rye  Bay.  On  the  1st  July,  the  70-gun  ship  Anne, 
being  totally  dismasted,  went  on  shore,  and  was  burnt  by  her 
own  crew. 

The  English  loss  in  this  inglorious  affair  amounted  to  one 

it  18  fiiTTicuit  to  account  lor  ton  oaeKwarun<»>s,  uniesn  >m*  are  to 
suppose  tliat  the  carl  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  dispositions  of  his  cap- 
tains.   The  ex-king  had  doubtless  many  of  his  old  adherents  in  the  fleet, 

and  ono  bad  example  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant 
cause. 
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ship  destroyed,  and  Captains  William  Botham,  of  the  Restora- 
tion ;  John  Jennifer,  of  the  Edgar  ;  two  captains  of  marines, 
and  350  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Three  Dutch  ships  were 
sunk,  and  three  destroyed  by  their  crews.  Rear- Admirals 
Dick  and  Brackel,  and  Captain  Nordel,  were  killed,  and  a 
great  many  inferior  officers  and  men ;  but  that  nation  gained 
reputation  in  proportion  to  the  English  loss.  The  earl  of 
Torrington  was  tried  by  court-iuartial,  and  acquitted  of  all 
blame. 

The  preponderance  of  force  against  the  combined  fleet  was 
undoubtedly  considerable  ;  for  the  number  of  guns  carried  by 
the  latter  was  less  by  one-fourth  :  but  when  we  reflect  uj>oii 
the  trifling  advantage  gained  by  the  French  over  their  beaten 
enemy,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  greater  degree  of  energy 
had  not  animated  the  Red  division  ;  for  had  this  been  the 
case,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  been  spared  the  odium 
of  a  defeat,  and  of  having  kept  aloof  from  succouring  a  brave 
idly  when  fighting  our  battle. 

On  the  18th  July,  the  50-gun  ship  St.  Albans,  Captain 
Richard  Fitzpatrick,  captured  in  the  English  Channel, 
after  a  long  engagement,  a  French  36-gun  frigate,  having 
on  board,  in  addition  to  her  proper  complement,  200  seamen 
and  fifty  soldiers.  The  large  number  of  men  on  board  the 
French  ship  enabled  them  to  protract  the  defence,  and  she 
was  not  surrendered  until  forty  of  her  people  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  St.  Albans  had  four  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  In  the  following  month  6f  February,  Captain 
Fitzpatrick,  in  conjunction  with  the  Happy  Return,  Captain 
Thomas  Monk,  drove  on  shore  two  small  French  frigates,  and 
captured  fourteen  sail  of  merchant  ships. 

1691.  — On  the  2nd  January,  the  60-gun  ship  Montagu, 
Captain  John  Laton,  captured  a  French  24-gun  privateer 
ship,  after  a  long  chase  and  severe  nmning  fight.  Captain 
Laton  and  one  man  were  killed  before  the  French  ship 
surrendered. 

1692.  — Commodore  Ralph  Wrenn,  who  commanded  the 
squadron  in  the  West  Indies,  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron 
of  eighteen  large  ships  of  war  off  Deseada.  The  British 
squadron  consisted  of  one  third-rate,  four  fourth-rates,  two 
hired  armed  ships,  and  two  privateers ;  but,  although  the 
enemy  was  manifestly  superior,  the  commodore  so  ably  con- 
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ducted  the  defence,  that  he  saved  a  large  convoy  from  capture, 
and  then  returned  to  Barbadoes. 

A  formidable  fleet  was  fitted  out  against  France,  and  the 
command  given  to  Admiral  Edward  RusseL  This  fleet  was 
divided  into  squadrons,  as  follow  : — 

RED  SQUADRON. 


Gun  Ship. 

(  Britannia  (flag) 
Royal  William 
100  -j  London  (flag) 
St.  Andrew 
Royal  Sovereign  (flag) 
St.  Michael 


80 


70 


u 

■j  Sandwich 
I  Royal  Catherine 
I Devonshire 
(  Breda 
Cambridge 
Kent 
Swiftsure 
Hampton  Court 
Grafton 
^  Restoration 


Gun  Ship. 

I Eagle 
Elizabeth 
Burford 
Captain 
Lenox 
(  Plymouth 
CO  \  Rupert 
I  York 
Ruby 
Oxford 
St.  Albans 
50  J  Greenwich 
Chester 
Centurion 
I  Bonadventure 


BLUE  SQUADRON. 


Ship. 


100 

96 


90 


80 
74 


70 


Victory  (flag) 
Neptune 
(  Albemarle 
Windsor  Castle  (flag) 
Vanguard 
Duchess 
Ossory 
,Duke 
Cornwall 
Royal  Oak 
Resolution 
Expedition 
Northumberland 

IK.TW1CK 

Defiance 
Warspight 


Gun  Ship. 


70 


Edgar 

Stirling  Castle 
Suffolk 


CO 


Hope 
(Monk 
Lion 
Montagu 
Dreadnought 
:-4  Woolwich 
Advice 
Chatham 
Adventure 
Crown 

TV.     *  J»  l 

ueptioru 


50 


Admiral  Russets  flag  (union  at  the  main)  was  flying  on 
board  the  Britannia ;  his  vice  and  rear-admirals  were  Sir  Ralph 
Delaval,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Sir  Cloudesiey  Shovel, 
in  the  London.     The  Blue  squadron  was  commanded  by 
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Admiral  Sir  John  Ashby,  in  the  Victory ;  Vice- Admiral 
George  Rooke,  in  the  Windsor  Castle  ;  and  Rear- Admiral 
Richard  Carter.  This  fleet  carried  4,504  guns  and  27,725 
men,  and  was  united  to  a  Dutch  fleet  of  thirty-six  ships, 
under  Admiral  Allemonde,  carrying  2,494  guns  and  12,950 
men  ;  total,  99  ships,  6,998  guns,  40,675  men. 

The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Comte  de  Tour- 
ville,  consisted  of  the  following  : — 


100 
96 


84 


Gun  Ship. 

104     Soleil  Royal 
Dauphin 
|  Ambitieux 
<  Falminant 
V.  Merveilleux 
Monarque 
Formidable 
90  -{  Victorieux 
Orgueilleux 
k  Admirable 
Grand 
Foodroyant 
St.  Philip 
Conquerant 
Florissant 
Souverain 
Intr^pide 
LVainqueur 
Maguifique 
Fier 

Belliqueux 
Terrible 
Tonnant 
Triomphant 

„  Couronne 

74  Sl°X£t 
(  ht.  tspnt 

70  Illustre 

Gaillard 

SeVieux 

Brilhmt 

„  Entreprenant 


76  ■ 


68 


Gun  Ship. 


68 


64 


60 


Amiable 
Content 
Glorieux 
Ecueil 
Henri 
Courtesan 
Bourbon 
.Juste 
'  Furieux 
Forte 
St.  Michel 
Agreable 
Diamant 
Siren 
Assur^ 
Apollon 
St.  Louis 


Arrogant 
Prince 
Brave 
Sans  Pareil 


58 


54 


50 


Courageux 
Fleuron 
Perle 
I  T^meraire 
J  Trident 
fMacerer 
\  Heureux  Retour 
IFidcle 


exclusive  of  seven  smaller  vessels,  twenty-six  ships  armee  en 
flute,  and  fourteen  others.    The  design  in  assembling  this 
fleet  was  to  replace  J ames  on  the  throne  of  England. 

On  the  18th  May,  the  combined  fleet,  in  all  ninety-nine 
sail  of  the  line,  left  Spithead,  and  probably  was  the  most 
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powerful  fleet  ever  a  asembled.  Scarcely  had  they  cleared 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  intending  to  stand  over  to  the  French 
coast,  to  harass  the  French,  and  induce  their  fleet  to  put  to 
sea,  when  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Cape 
Barfleur  bearing  south-west  by  south,  the  French  fleet  was 
descried  to  the  westward.  The  morning  was  hazy,  and  it 
being  doubtful  on  which  tack  the  enemy  was,  the  Blue  divi- 
sion was  ordered  to  tack  to  the  northward  At  about  4h.  A.M., 
the  sun  having  dispersed  the  haze,  the  French  fleet,  of  about 
seventy  sail,  was  distinctly  seen  on  the  starboard  tack,  the 
same  as  the  van  and  centre  of  the  English,  and  forming  their 
line  ;  upon  seeing  which,  the  signal  for  the  rear  to  tack  was 
annulled,  and  the  admiral  bore  away  in  his  own  ship  to  join 
the  leewardmost  ships,  and  form  a  line  ahead  in  close  order 
of  sailing.  At  8h.  A.M.  the  line  was  formed  —  the  Dutch  in 
the  van,  Admiral  Russel  in  the  centre,  and  Sir  John  Ashby 
in  the  rear.  By  9h.  the  French  had  stretched  nearly  as  far 
to  the  southward  as  the  combined  fleet.  The  wind  continued 
from  south-west,  but  was  gradually  falling  light,  so  that  the 
French  fleet  might  with  ease  have  delayed  the  engagement ; 
but  De  Tourville  waiving  the  evident  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  at  lOh.  30m.  A.M.  his  fleet  was  observed  to  bear  away 
together.  While  the  French  fleet  was  thus  bearing  down  on 
the  centre  and  rear  of  the  English,  Admiral  Russel,  forbear- 
ing to  use  the  advantage  of  tiring  upon  the  French  as  they 
advanced,  ordered  that  the  signal  to  engage  should  not  be 
made  until  De  Tourville  had  taken  his  own  distance  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  ordered  the  van  to  tack  to  the  northward. 
The  French  were  therefore  met  by  a  force  not  greatly 
superior,  and  advanced  until  within  musket-shot  of  the 
English  line,  when  hauUng  up  to  windward,  the  Soleil  Royal, 
at  1  lh.  30m,  opened  fire  upon  the  Britannia. 

De  Tourville  s  act  was  politic  ;  and  had  the  evolution  been 
earned  out  to  its  proper  extent,  by  cutting  the  English  line, 
the  probability  is  that  the  English  centre  would  have  been 
cut  to  pieces  before  the  rear  or  van  could  have  approached 
to  the  rescue,  as  the  light  breeze  of  wind,  in  consequence  of 
the  tiring,  had  dwindled  down  to  a  calm.  In  bringing  to  as 
he  did,  however,  the  French  admiral  relinquished  his  ad- 
vantage. For  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  Soleil  Royal  and 
Britannia,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Red  division,  continued 
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warmly  engaged,  by  which  time  the  Soleil  Royal  was  so  much 
cut  up  in  sails,  rigging,  and  spars,  that  she  ceased  firing,  and 
was  towed  out  of  the  action.  The  celerity  with  which  the 
English  broadsides  were  poured  in  was  most  remarkable  as 
compared  with  the  French.  An  officer  present  in  the  action 
states  that  the  English  fired  three  times  while  the  French 
fired  twice.  Shortly  after  noon,  there  came  on  so  thick  a 
fog,  that  the  ships  could  not  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  the  firing  ceased.  This  fog  lasted  until  the 
evening,  and  from  its  being  calm  the  ships  drifted  together 
with  the  tide,  and  the  fire  became  hazardous,  as,  #  friend 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  enemy. 

Hitherto  the  rearmost  ships  had  not  at  all  particij>ated  in 
the  engagement,  having  been  unable  to  get  up  on  account  of 
the  calm,  although  the  boats  of  the  ships  were  all  ahead 
towing.  At  7h.  p.  m.  Rear- Admiral  Carter's  flag  was  ob- 
served from  the  Victory,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  French 
admiral  and  part  of  the  French  fleet  were  seen,  upon  which 
a  distant  cannonading  took  place,  till  9h.  30m.  p.  m.,  when, 
each  ship  again  lost  sight  of  the  other  in  the  fog  and  dark- 
ness. Four  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  burnt  by  fire-ships. 
The  killed  and  wounded  in  this  day's  fight  were  very 
numerous.  The  Eagle  alone  had  seventy  men  killed,  and 
150  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  Rear- Admiral  Carter, 
and  Captain  Anthony  Hastings,  of  the  Sandwich. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  a  light  air  of  wind  sprang  up 
from  the  eastward,  and  the  combined  fleet  made  sail  to  the 
north-west,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  the  French  the  next 
morning.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  French  fleet 
anchored  with  all  sail  set,  knowing  that  the  wind  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  stem  tjie  flood  tide,  which  the 
combined  fleet  not  doing,  lost  much  ground  in  the  pursuit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  a  part  of  the  French  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirty-eight  ships,  was  discovered  about  nine 
miles  to  the  westward,  and  a  general  chase  ensued,  with 
a  light  air  still  from  the  eastward.  Shortly  after  noon,  the 
wind  veered  to  south-west,  and  the  chase  continued  till 
4h.  P.  if.,  when  the  ebb  having  ceased,  both  fleets  anchored 
and  furled  sails.  At  lOh.  30m.  p.  m.,  the  fleet  again  weighed, 
and  plied  to  the  westward  under  all  sail,  with  a  south-west 
wind.    On  the  21st,  at  5h.  A.  m.,  the  fleet  anchored  near 
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the  Race  of  Alderney,  in  fifty  fathoms,  Cape  la  Hogue  bearing 
from  the  body  of  the  English  fleet  about  south.  Twenty- 
three  French  ships  also  anchored,  but  much  nearer  the  Race, 
aud  fifteen  others  about  three  leagues  further  to  the  west- 
ward. The  Britannia,  having  lost  her  fore -topmast  on  the 
preceding  night,  was  much  to  the  eastward.  Soon  after  the 
fleets  had  anchored,  the  flood  tide  came  up  rather  strong, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  ships  that  had  anchored 
near  Alderney  were  observed  driving,  and  in  a  short  time 
were  to,  leeward  of  Cape  la  Hogue.  Three  of  these  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  Cherbourg,  and  Admiral  Russcl  made 
the  sigual  for  Vice- Admiral  Delaval,  who  with  the  admiral 
and  about  forty  sail  had  gone  in  pursuit,  to  stand  in  shore 
and  destroy  them.  The  vice-admiral  stood  in  shore,  and 
foimd  three  three-decked  ships,  including  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  French  navy — the  Soleil  Royal — aground  close  to  the 
beach,  and  surrounded  by  rocks.  Finding  it  impracticable 
to  approach  with  the  large  ships,  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the 
St.  Albans,  and  taking  with  liim  the  Ruby  and  some  fire- 
ships,  stood  in.  The  French  ships  opening  a  galling  fire,  the 
vice-admiral  stood  out  again,  the  better  to  mature  his  plan 
of  attack.  Next  morning,  having  collected  the  ships  which 
drew  least  water,  he  stood  in  again ;  but  not  knowing  the 
pro]>cr  channel,  and  being  in  four  fathoms,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  fire-ships.  Three  fire-ships  were  selected 
for  this  purpose,  the  vice-admiral  himself  embarking  on 
board  one.  The  ships  proceeded,  and  two  (one  commanded 
by  Captain  Thomas  Heath)  succeeded  in  burning  two  of  the 
three-deckers,  but  the  third  fire-ship,  commanded  by  Captain 
Thomas  Fouhs,  was  sunk  by  the  enemy's  shot  The  third 
French  ship  being  on  shore,  the  St.  Albans  and  Ruby 
approached  and  opened  their*fire  upon  her,  until  observing 
that  her  crew  had  deserted,  Vice- Admiral  Delaval  boarded, 
and  finding  none  but  the  wounded  and  dead  on  board,  he 
ordered  these  to  be  removed,  and  the  ship  to  be  set  on  fire. 

The  other  ships  which  drove  entered  La  Hogue,  but  those 
which  kept  at  their  anchors  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
through  a  dangerous  passage,  known  only  to  clever  French 
pilots,  to  St  Mala  Sir  John  Ashby  and  part  of  the 
Blue  division,  in  expectation  of  being  able  to  attack  the 
ships,  as  he  thought  to  the  westward,  continued  at  anchor ; 
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but  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  finding  they  had  eluded  him 
by  pushing  through  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  islands 
before  mentioned,  made  sail  to  the  eastward,  and  meeting, 
joined  Admiral  Kussel  off  La  Hogue. 

At  noon  on  the  23rd,  the  combined  fleet  had  assembled 
off  La  Hogue,  and  at  3h.  p.  m.  Admiral  Kussel  made  the 
signal  for  all  boats,  manned  and  armed,  to  proceed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  Vice-Admiral 
Rooke  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition,  and  ac- 
cordingly shifted  his  flag  into  the  70-gun  ship  Eagle, 
which  drew  little  water.  The  boats,  under  cover  of  the 
guns  of  the  frigates,  and  accompanied  by  fire-ships,  proceeded 
as  the  night  closed  in  to  the  attack  ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  there  was  not  water  sufficient  for  any  but  the  smallest 
frigates,  for  the  ships  had  been  all  laid  aground,  and  many 
were  high  and  dry  on  the  sands.  The  boats,  however,  pro- 
ceeded, and  notwithstanding  a  severe  fire  from  the  forts  and 
shipping,  boarded  six  of  the  ships  with  very  little  loss. 
These  were  shortly  in  flames,  but  the  remainder  being  high 
up  on  the  beach,  and  protected  by  a  large  body  of  troops, 
eould  not  at  that  time  be  attempted.  On  the  following 
morning  the  boats  returned  to  the  attack,  and  burnt  all 
those  left  on  the  preceding  night ;  in  all,  sixteen  large  sail 
of  the  line,  and  many  transports.1  This  important  service 
was  performed  with  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  of  no 
more  than  ten  men  killed  ;  and  its  effect  was  that  of  seating 
William  III.  much  more  firmly  on  his  throne ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  fleet  having  completely  dissipated  the  hopes  of 
James. 

1693. — The  command  of  a  squadron  was  this  year  con- 
ferred upon  Sir  George  Rooke  (he  having  been  knighted  for 
his  gallantry  in  the  previouf  May),  who  was  ordered  to 
convoy  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  consisting  of  English,  Dutch, 
Swedish,  and  Danish  ships.  The  French  king  despatched  a 
fleet  of  seventy-one  sail  of  the  line,  on  purpose  to  intercept 
this  convoy.    Rooke's  force,  consisting  of  twenty-three  sail 

1  The  names  of  the  French  ships  destroyed  are  thus  given  by  Campbell : 
— Soleil  Royal,  Ambitieux,  Admirable,  Tonnant,  Terrible,  Magnitique, 
St.  Philip,  Couque'rant,  Triomphant,  Amiable,  Fier,  Glorieux,  Se'rieux, 
Trident,  Prince,  Sans  Pareil,  and  another,  name  unknown.  This  enu- 
meration includes  those  ships  destroyed  at  Cherbourg. 
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only,  English  and  Dutch,  being  off  Lagos  Bay  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  of  June,  discovered  part  of  the  French  fleet — 
of  the  real  force  of  which  he  was  not  aware — stretching  out 
from  under  the  land.  Indeed,  Sir  George  had  been  misled 
by  the  crew  of  a  fire-ship  he  had  taken,  who  deceived  him, 
stating  that  the  French  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line  only.  At  noon,  however,  no  less  than  eighty  large 
ships  were  counted,  most  part  of  the  line,  sixteen  of  which 
were  standing  towards  his  fleet,  and  Sir  George  instantly 
ordered  the  convoy  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  into  Cadiz, 
Ferrol,  and  St.  Lucca.  At  about  3h.  p.  m.  the  combined 
squadron  was  only  four  miles  to  windward  of  the  French 
fleet ;  but  many  ships  being  more  to  leeward,  Eooke  backed 
his  main-topsail  to  allow  them  to  get  up.  The  French 
admiral  and  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue,  with  eight  or  ten  of 
their  ships,  meanwhile,  gained  considerably  on  the  English 
and  Dutch;  and  at  6h.  p.  m.  opened  fire  upon  the  two 
lee  ward  most  ships,  which  maintained  the  united  fire  of 
seven  or  eight  French  ships  for  several  hours,  with  great 
gallantry,  but  were  at  length  overpowered  and  captured. 
At  about  lOh.  p.  H.  the  Dutch  merchant-ships  which  had 
remained  with  the  squadron  tacked,  and  stood  in  shore ; 
while  the  English  merchant-ships  continued  on  the  same 
tack,  standing  out  to  sea.  Upon  seeing  the  Dutch  ships 
tack  in  the  night,  the  French  fleet  also  tacked,  and  the  next 
morning  Sir  George  Rooke,  having  stood  off  shore  all  night 
under  a  heavy  press  of  sail,  found  fifty-four  merchant-ships 
and  several  men-of-war  in  company,  with  which  he  sailed  to 
Madeira  for  water.  The  loss,  which  principally  fell  upon 
the  Dutch,  was  very  severe,  amounting  to  ninety  sail  of 
merchant-ships,  and  two  Dutch  and  one  English  man-of-war, 
the  whole  valued  at  a  million  sterling ;  but  had  it  not  been 
for  the  skill  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  the  whole  400  sail  would 
in  all  probability  have  suffered  capture. 

In  retaliation  for  this  severe  loss,  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out,  and  the  command  given  to  Commodore  John  Benbow, 
who  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  French  coast,  and  bom- 
bard St.  Malo.  He  sailed  with  his  squadron,  of  twelve  ships 
of  war,  four  mortar  vessels,  and  ten  brigantines ;  and  on 
the  16th  of  November,  arriving  off  that  place,  lie  anchored 
before  Quince  Fort,  and  when  the  tide  permitted  the  vessels 
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to  get  near  enough,  he  sent  three  of  the  mortar  vessel* 
and  hrigantines  to  bombard  the  town.  This  bombardment 
was  repeated  for  several  days,  the  vessels  taking  care  to 
withdraw  in  time  to  avoid  grounding.  On  the  18th  a 
party  landed  and  destroyed  a  convent,  but  on  the  following 
day  an  extraordinary  description  of  fire-ship  was  sent  in, 
which  is  thus  described  by  a  French  writer  : — 

"  The  vessel  was  a  new  galliot,  of  about  300  tons.  In  the 
lower  part  of  her  were  placed  100  barrels  of  powder,  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  combustible  materials.  Over  these  again 
was  a  row  of  planks  or  beams,  with  holes  in  them  to  com- 
municate the  fire  from  above ;  and  upon  them  were  placed 
340  carcasses  or  chests,  filled  with  grenades,  cannon-balls, 
iron  chains,  loaded  fire-arms,  large  pieces  of  metal  wrapt  up 
in  tarpaulins,  and  other  destructive  missiles.  The  design 
was  to  have  secured  this  to  the  wall  of  the  town,  and  had  it 
been  proj>erly  managed,  it  must  have  reduced  the  houses  to 
a  heap  of  ruins. w  When  near  high  water,  this  infernal 
machine  was  sent  in  before  the  wind,  and  it  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  wall  to  which  it  was  to  have  been  secured,  when 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind  drove  it  off  again,  and  it  grounded  on 
a  rock  at  some  distance.  It  was  set  on  tire  by  the  engineer ; 
but  owing  to  the  principal  part  of  the  powder  being  damp, 
the  explosion  lost  great  part  of  its  effect ;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  was  sufficient  to  blow  down  a  part  of  the  town 
wall,  and  to  shake  and  severely  damage  every  house  in  the 
town.  The  capstan  of  the  vessel  was  blown  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. This,  with  the  demolition  of  Quince  Fort,  and  making 
eighty  prisoners,  was  the  extent  of  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  French.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  St.  Malo  being  at 
that  time  a  principal  resort  of  privateers,  the  attack  was 
only  retributive. 

1694.— rOn  the  14th  of  January,  the  English  merchant- 
ship  Conquest,  of  eight  guns  and  twenty  men,  John  Staple- 
ton,  master,  on  her  voyage  from  Seville  to  England,  fell  in 
with  a  French  26-gun  frigate  off  the  Rock  of  Lisbon. 
Stapleton,  determined  to  defend  his  vessel  as  long  as  possible, 
brought  seven  guns  on  one  side,  and  gallantly  continued 
a  running  action  from  lh.  till  7h.  p.m.  By  this  time  he  had 
only  four  cartridges  left,  and  his  boatswain,  carpenter,  and 
six  of  his  small  crew,  were  lying  dead  on  the  deck.  His 
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guns,  however,  being  all  loaded,  he  determined  to  fire  them 
before  surrendering.  In  discharging  these  the  Conquest  was 
set  on  lire,  and  falling  on  board  the  frigate,  set  her  on  fire 
also  ;  but  dropping  clear,  Stapleton  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames,  and  in  the  confusion  escaped.  The  French 
captain  owned  to  a  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and  sixteen 
wounded.  Gallantry  so  conspicuous  was  not  unrewarded,  for 
in  September  following  Mr.  Stapleton  received  his  comuiis- 
sion  as  master  and  commander  of  the  Drake  frigate. 

In  the  month  of  May  Captain  Peter  Pichard,  of  the 
66-gun  ship  Monmouth,  was  despatched,  having  under  his 
orders  the  Resolution,  Captain  Simon  Foulkes,  and  Roebuck 
fire-ship,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
ships,  reported  to  be  lying  in  Bertheaume  Bay.  At  day- 
light on  the  10th  of  May  this  squadron  arrived  "off"  Conquet 
Bay,  and  at  5h.  A.M.,  on  opening  a  point  of  the  bay,  discovered 
the  object  of  search.  On  observing  the  approach  of  the 
English,  the  merchant-ships  cut  or  slipped ;  but  Captain 
Pichard  was  intent  on  the  capture  of  the  ships  of  war 
appointed  for  the  convoy.  The  boats  of  the  squadron  were 
accordingly  sent  away,  which  boarded  a  large  armed  fly-boat, 
while  the  Monmouth  chased  and  drove  a  large  ship  (late 
English  Jersey)  on  the  rocks,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  her 
own  crew  and  destroyed.  Twenty-five  merchant-ships  were 
then  burnt  by  the  British  boats*  crews,  as  were  several  others 
in  and  about  Conquet  Bay ;  and  a  large  merchant-ship  was 
brought  off  from  under  the  guns  of  a  heavy  battery.  Among 
the  ships  destroyed  were  two  corvettes,  which  were  burnt 
by  the  Jersey  French  ship,  and  a  large  ship  laden  with  can- 
non and  mortars. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  French  privateer  54-gun  ship 
Invincible  was  captured  after  a  long  chase  and  gallant 
action  by  the  Weymouth  and  Medway,  fourth-rates,  Captains 
William  Jumper  and  Thomas  1  Hikes.  On  the  31st  of  June 
Captain  Jumper  took  a  second  large  privateer,  and  on  the 
21st  of  August  a  third,  mounting  twenty-eight  guns.  The 
latter  was  exceedingly  well  fought,  and  having  a  numerous 
crew  and  a  brave  and  skilful  captain  (who  was  killed  in  the 
action),  sustained  the  combat  till  upwards  of  fifty  of  her  men 
were  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded. 

In  the  month  of  June,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
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upon  the  town  of  Brest  by  a  large  force,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Lord  Carmarthen,  in 
which  a  severe  loss  was  sustained — that  on  board  the  ships 
amounting  to  400  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  12th  of  July  Dieppe  was  bombarded,  and  another 
infernal  machine  sent  in  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Dunbar.  The  machine  was  arrested  in  its  progress  towards 
the  town  by  several  vessels  full  of  stones  sunk  before  it,  so 
that  on  exploding  little  mischief  was  occasioned.  Captain 
Dunbar  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  intrepidity  on  the 
occasion  ;  for  the  train  not  taking  fire  when  expected,  he  re- 
turned to  the  vessel  which  he  had  quitted,  and  a  second  time 
ignited  the  fuse.  The  bombardment  was  continued  until  the 
town  was  nearly  levelled.  From  thence,  Lord  Berkeley  re- 
paired to  Havre,  which  underwent  similar  treatment. 

Dunkirk  was  next  doomed  to  be  attacked,  and  a  frigate 
squadron,  under  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  sailed  from  England 
in  September.  The  command  of  the  smaller  ships  and  ves- 
sels was  conferred  upon  Commodore  Benbow,  and  with  him 
Mr.  Meesters,  the  constructor  of  the  infernal  maclunes,  who, 
with  a  number  of  Dutch  pilots,  was  attached  to  the  expedi- 
tion. The  engineer,  aided  by  his  pilots,  was  to  conduct  the 
small  vessels,  and  direct  the  machines.  On  the  12th  of 
September  the  expedition  appeared  before  Dunkirk,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  English  and  Dutch  ships  of  war,  two 
mortar-vessels,  and  seventeen  machines  and  smaller  craft. 
In  the  evening,  Commodore  Benbow  undertook  to  sound  the 
Western  Channel,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  exposed  to  a 
continual  fire  from  the  citadel  and  ships,  he  performed  the 
task.  On  the  13th,  the  attack  commenced,  and  the  boats, 
small  vessels,  and  two  machines  were  sent  in.  The  first 
machine  took  fire  before  it  was  near  enough  to  take  any 
effect ;  the  second,  which  was  larger,  reached  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  pier-head,  but  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
precaution  of  the  French  in  driving  piles  at  some  distance 
from  the  pier,  upon  which  the  machine  grounded.  Sir 
Cloudesley,  finding  Dunkirk  to  be  for  a  time  unassailable, 
owing  to  the  taking  off  of  the  tides,  sailed  for  Calais,  and 
threw  a  great  many  shells  into  the  town,  which  destroyed 
forty  houses  ;  but  from  this  place  he  was  driven  by  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  returned  with  his  fleet  to  the  Downs.  Thus  ended 
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for  the  year  this  expensive  expedition,  which,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, had  cost  England  much  more  for  its  equipment  than 
it  had  done  damage  to  the  French  ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
marked, in  extenuation  of  such  a  mode  of  warfare,  that 
although  the  injury  to  the  French  was  rather  personal  than 
national,  it  principally  fell  upon  those  who  had  committed 
serious  depredations  upon  the  English  trade  by  their  priva- 
teering.1 

On  the  19th  of  July  the  30-gun  frigate  Scarborough, 
Captain  Thomas  Killiiigworth,  was  captured  after  a  gallant 
tight  by  two  large  French  privateers,  one  mounting  forty, 
and  the  other  twenty-six  guns.  Captain  Killingworth,  and 
thirty  of  his  ship's  company,  were  killed  in  the  combat. 

In  the  same  month,  the  Portsmouth  frigate,  Captain  John 
Clements,  engaged  in  the  Channel,  and  took  a  French  ship  of 
thirty-six  guns.  Captain  Clements  was  killed  by  a  musket  - 
ball  just  before  the  enemy  surrendered,  and  was  the  only 
person  hurt  on  the  occasion. 

1695. — On  the  14th  of  January  the  Nonsuch,  fourth- 
rate,  Captain  Thomas  Tayler,  was  captured  about  seventy 
leagues  west  of  Scilly  (the  captain  and  many  of  the  crew 
being  killed,  and  the  ship  dismasted),  by  a  French  56-gun 
ship. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  a  squadron  of  six  frigates,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  James  Killegrew,  in  the  60-gun 
ship  Plymouth,  being  between  Cape  Bona,  on  the  Barbary 
coast,  and  Pantellaria,  discovered  two  large  French  ships, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Content,  of  sixty  guns,  Captain  the 
Marquis  du  Chalard,  and  the  Trident,  fifty-two  guns,  Captain 
Count  d'Aulnoy.  The  French,  mistaking  the  frigates  for 
merchant-ships,  made  sail  towards  them  :  but  discovering 
their  error,  hauled  to  the  wind  and  endeavoured  to  escape. 
Commodore  Killegrew  chased,  and  the  Plymouth  outsailing 
the  other  ships  of  the  squadron,  at  4h.  p.m.  got  within  gun- 
shot of  the  French  ships,  upon  which  she  gallantly  opened 
fire.  For  more  than  an  hour  this  ship,  unsupported,  main- 
tained a  conflict  with  two  powerful  ships — the  wind  being 

1  Mr.  Meesters  undoubtedly  found  in  the  English  government  very 
ready  speculators  ;  but  a  short  time  sufficed  to  prove  that  the  whole 
scheme  was  a  perfect  failure,  the  projector  an  impostor,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government  his  credulous  dupes. 
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so  liglit  as  to  preclude  the  other  ships  from  closing — during 
which  time  the  brave  commodore  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball.  The  Falmouth,  Captain  Caleb  Grantham,  next  got 
into  action,  but  she  also  was  alone  for  an  hour.  As  soon  &<* 
the  foui*  remaining  frigates — Carlisle  (Captain  John  Norris)„ 
Newcastle,  Southampton  (Captain  .Richard  Kirby),  and 
Adventure  had  arrived  up,  the  French  ships  separated,  but 
were  pursued — the  Content,  by  the  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  ; 
and  the  Trident,  by  the  Falmouth  and  Adventure.  The 
French  fought  their  ships  well,  and  maintained  a  running 
fight  throughout  the  night ;  but  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  both  surrendered,  having  lost  many  men,  and 
being  much  disabled.  The  Trident,  being  leaky,  was  sent 
into  Gorgonti,  and  the  Content  was  carried  to  Messina. 
The  Plymouth  suffered  the  most  severely,  having,  in  addition 
to  the  commodore,  fourteen  men  killed  and  thirty  wounded  ; 
besides  being  greatly  damaged,  and  with  the  loss  of  her 
fore- topmast.  The  other  five  ships  lost  together  about 
double  that  number.  Commodore  Killegrew  was  buried  at 
Messina  with  military  honours. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  the  70-gun  ship  Hope,  Captain 
Hemy  Robinson,  was  captured  in  the  Channel,  after  a  brave 
and  long-protracted  resistance  (in  the  course  of  which 
eighty  men  were  killed  and  wounded),  by  five  French  ships 
of  war. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  the  44-gun  ship  Dartmouth, 
Captain  Roger  Vaughan,  was  captured  by  two  French  40- 
gun  ships,  after  a  gallant  defence  of  six  hours'  duration. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  a  second  expedition  was  fitted 
out,  consisting  of  English  and  Dutch  vessels,  to  be  employed 
on  the  French  coast,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Berkeley, 
and  the  Dutch  admiral  Allemonde.  St.  Malo  was  the  first 
place  selected.  On  the  4th  of  July  they  arrived  off  Quince 
Fort,  wliich  was  immediately  cannonaded.  Next  day,  three 
English  and  two  Dutch  mortar-vessels,  under  Colonel  Richards, 
proceeded  to  attack  the  forts  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and 
the  other  side  was  committed  to  the  Dutch,  while  Com- 
modore Benbow,  at  the  head  of  a  third  party,  with  a  red 
flag  flying,  proceeded  in  the  Charles  galley.  The  frigates 
followed,  and  anchoring  as  near  the  town  as  possible,  the 
bombardment  commenced  at  6h.  A.M.,  and  continued  for 
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some  hours  with  great  fury.  At  8h.  A.M.  the  town  was  on 
lire  in  several  places.  Quince  Fort,  being  of  wood,  was  set 
on  tire  by  two  fire-ships,  and  burnt  for  two  hours.  The 
bombardment  continued  uninterruptedly  all  day,  but  at 
evening,  the  mortar-vessels,  having  expended  their  ammu- 
nition— nearly  9,000  shells  and  carcasses — put  to  sea.  The 
force  upon  which  this  enterprise  depended  consisted  of  six 
English  and  four  Dutch  men-of-war,  nine  galliots,  fourteen 
flat-bottomed  boats,  and  two  brigantines,  which  suffered 
•a  loss  of  sixty  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  mortar-vessel 
and  several  boats  sunk.  The  houses  of  St.  Malo,  being 
chiefly  of  wood,  were  completely  destroyed.  Benbow  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  attack,  and  was  afterwards  de- 
tached with  a  squadron  of  eight  frigates  to  bombard 
Granville.  Arriving  there  on  the  8th  of  July,  he  attacked 
it  so  vigorously  that  in  a  few  hours  he  departed  for  Havre, 
leaving  Granville  in  flames.  A  demonstration  only  was  made 
at  Havre,  and  the  squadron  returned  to  Spithead,  to  join  the 
fleet  fitting  for  the  bombardment  of  Dunkirk. 

On  the  1st  of  August  at  9h.  A.  m.  the  attack  upon  Dun- 
kirk was  commenced  by  several  mortar-vessels  and  gun- 
boats ;  but  so  great  had  been  the  preparations  of  the  French, 
that  little  impression  was  made;  and  misunderstandings 
having  arisen  between  the  land  officers  and  Mr.  Meesters, 
the  engineer,  the  attempt  was  given  up,  and  the  fleet  sailed 
to  Calais.  On  the  17th  of  August,  Calais  was  bombarded— 
£00  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town,  and  much  damage 
was  occasioned.  These  attacks,  however  unsuccessfully  con- 
ducted, had  the  effect  of  doing  great  injury  to  the  privateers, 
which,  during  the  war,  had  done  immense  mischief  to  the 
trade  of  England  and  Holland. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  Poole, 
commanded  by  William  Thompson,  was  fishing  off  Purbeck, 
when  a  privateer  sloop  from  Cherbourg  was  perceived 
standing  towards  her.  The  fishing  vessel  was  provided  with 
two  swivels,  and  a  few  muskets ;  and  her  crew  consisted  of 
the  master,  one  man,  and  a  boy.  Thompson  resolved  to 
resist  the  privateer,  and  prepared  for  a  defence.  The  pri- 
vateer closed,  and  an  engagement  ensued  between  these 
unequal ly-matched  vessels ;  but  in  a  short  time  Thompson 
wounded  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  privateer,  and  six  of 
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the  men,  upon  which  the  privateer  made  sail  and  endea- 
voured to  escape.  Thompson  chased ;  and  so  skilfully 
manoeuvred  his  -vessel  and  handled  his  two  guns,  that  he 
compelled  the  vessel  to  surrender.  Thompson  carried  his 
prize  into  Poole,  with  fourteen  prisoners  on  board.  The 
French  vessel,  when  she  commenced  the  action,  mounted 
two  pate  re  roes,  and  had  a  crew  of  sixteen  men.  For  this 
exploit,  the  Admiralty  awarded  to  Thompson  a  gold  chain 
and  medal  value  £60. 

A  «imila.r  action  occurred  shortly  afterwards.  The  coasting 
sloop  Sea  Adventure,  commanded  by  Peter  Joliffe,  observing 
a  French  privateer  off  Portland  taking  possession  of  a  small 
fishing  vessel  belonging  to  Weymouth,  made  sail  after  her, 
and  attacked  her  so  smartly  that  the  privateer  was  glad  to 
release  the  prize.  Joliffe  followed  up  his  success,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  driving  the  privateer  ashore  in  Lulworth 
Bay,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  village  of  Lulworth 
assembling  on  the  beach,  completed  the  triumph  by  taking 
possession  of  the  vessel  and  making  prisoners  of  the  crew. 
Joliffe  was  also  rewarded  by  a  gold  chain  and  medal. 

1696. — On  the  30th  of  April,  the  50-gun  ship  Foresight, 
Captain  Hovenden  Walker,  and  Sheerness,  of  thirty-two 
guns,  having  a  small  outward-bound  convoy  in  charge, 
gallantly  engaged  in  the  Channel,  and  succeeded  in  beating 
oSy  two  large  French  line-of-battle  ships  which  attacked 
them,  and  preserved  the  convoy  entire. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Weymouth,  Captain 
William  Jumper,  engaged  and  sank  the  Fougueux  French 
48-gun  ship,  pierced  for  sixty  guns ;  on  the  22nd  of  the 
month,  the  Weymouth  gallantly  engaged  a  French  50-gun 
ship ;  but  some  powder  on  board  the  British  sliip  acci- 
dentally taking  fire,  blew  up  the  poop  and  disabled  the  ship 
for  further  immediate  action,  when  the  enenw  made  sail  and 
endeavoured  to  get  away.  Having  repaired  her  damages, 
the  Weymouth  again  closed  with  the  enemy ;  but  the  two 
ships  foiling  foul,  the  Weymouth's  bowsprit  and  three  lower 
masts  fell  by  the  board.  Having  now  no  further  difficulty 
in  doing  so,  the  French  ship  escaped. 

Admiral  Du  Bart,  with  a  French  squadron  of  seventeen 
large  ships,  entered  Dunkirk,  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
was  afterwards  blockaded  by  Rear- Admiral  Benbow ;  but 
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Du  Bart,  taking  advantage  of  a  strong  southerly  wind, 
effected  his  escape,  and  attacked  the  Dutch  Baltic  fleet 
before  Benbow  (whom  the  Dutch  refused  to  follow)  was  able 
to  get  up  with  them.  During  this  year,  also,  various  attempts 
were  made  upon  the  coast  of  France,  particularly  in  Camaret 
Bay  and  at  the  isles  of  Rhe  and  BeUeisle.  The  peace  of 
Ryswick  was  shortly  afterwards  concluded 

1 697. — On  the 30th  April, the 60-gun  ship  Medway, Captain 
William  Cleveland,  cruising  off  Scilly,  chased  and  brought  to 
action  the  French  private  ship  of  war  Pontchartrain,  mount- 
ing fifty  carriage-guns  and  twelve  swivels,  with  a  picked  crew 
of  400  men.  The  action  began  at  6h.  a.m.,  and  was  con- 
ducted within  musket-shot  .for  three  hours,  the  enemy 
attempting  at  one  period  to  board  the  Medway  ;  but  at  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  the  Pontchartrain,  having  nearly 
100  men  killed  or  badly  wounded,  hauled  down  her  colours. 
The  Medway 's  loss  amounted  to  five  men  killed,  and  ten  or 
twelve  dangerously  and  slightly  wounded. 

On  the  14th  August,  a  squadron,  consisting  of  the  80-gun 
ships  Torbay  and  Devonshire,  70-gun  sliip  Restoration, 
and  64-gun  ship  Defiance,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Thomas  Harlow,  had  an  action  with  a  French 
squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  M.  Point  is ; 
but  the  enemy  having  the  advantage  of  sailing,  and  conse- 
quently of  declining  action,  after  engaging  some  short  time, 
made  sail  away.  The  English  squadron  pursued,  and  on  the 
16th  the  French  again  allowed  them  to  come  within  gun- 
shot, and  a  second  time  hauled  off.  In  the  two  partial 
actions  the  Torbay  had  one  man  killed  and  five  wounded,  the 
Restoration  six  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  the  Devonshire 
eleven  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  and  the  Defiance  sixteen 
wounded. 

On  the  19th  August,  Captain  Jumper,  in  the  Weymouth, 
had  another  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  which  is 
thus  described  in  his  own  letter  : — 

"  On  the  19th,  in  the  afternoon,  I  saw  a  sail  to  leeward, 
between  the  land  of  Clonne  and  St.  Martin's,  whereupon  I 
crowded  sail  to  leeward  to  him,  trimming  my  sails  on  a  wind, 
though  I  went  before  it,  that  he  should  not  discover  my 
square  yards  ;  keeping  my  head  to  him,  and  making  a  little 
yaw  sometimes  to  show  my  French  ensign.    He  kept  his 
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wind  to  me,  and  braced  to.  Another  frigate  that  was  at 
anchor  under  a  castle  weighed  and  stood  off  to  us  ;  and 
believing  I  could  beat  them  both,  I  brought  all  the  strength 
I  could  on  one  side  for  dispatch.  The  man-of-war  first  men- 
tioned coming  near,  suspected  me,  and  made  sail  off  shore  ; 
but  I  outsailed  him,  and  went  close  under  his  lee  side.  I 
kept  my  French  ensign  flying  to  prevent  his  firing  at  my 
masts  till  I  was  near  enough,  then  put  up  the  English  ensign 
and  ]K?ured  a  broadside  in  him.  I  braced  my  maintopsail 
aback,  and  before  half  the  second  round  was  fired  she  struck, 
being  called  L'Aurore,  of  Rochefort,  the  king's  ship,  one  year 
old,  in  the  nature  of  our  galleys,  carrying  twenty  guns  on  the 
upper  deck,  none  on  the  lower  deck,  but  four  on  the  quarter- 
deck ;  and  between  decks  small  ports  for  oars."  The  other, 
which  was  a  ship  of  the  same  description,  observing  the  late 
of  L'Aurore,  made  her  escape. 

On  the  26th  August,  the  50-gun  ship  Hampshire,  Captain 
John  Fletcher,  was  destroyed  in  Hudson's  Bay  by  a  French 
.»*quadron,  and  Captain  Fletcher  killed  in  her  defence. 
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Queen  Axke  ascended  the  throne  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1702,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  declared  war  against  France. 
In  September,  1701,  Vice-Admiral  Benbow  had  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies  with  a  squadron  of  ten  sail  of  third  and  fourth- 
rates,  under  orders  to  detain  the  Spanish  galleons.  Admiral 
Chateau  Renaud  also  sailed  from  Brest  for  the  same  place, 
with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and  sixteen  frigates,  to  meet  the 
galleons,  and  convoy  them  to  Cadiz.  Benbow  performed 
great  service  to  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  and  had  intel- 
ligence of  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  which  he,  in  a  great 
degree,  succeeded  in  combating.  On  the  19th  of  August, 
1702,  in  the  ^ening,  the  vice-admiral  with  his  small  squadron, 
being  off  Santa  Martha,  fell  in  with  ten  sail  of  French  ships, 
under  Rear- Admiral  Du  Casse  ;  the  squadron,  consisting  of 
four  ships,  mounting  seventy  and  sixty  guns,  one  large  Dutch 
ship,  another  full  of  troops,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  small 
vessels,  were  running  down  close  in-shore,  under  their  toj>- 
sails.  Benbow  immediately  chased  ;  but  his  ships  being  very 
much  separated,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  their 
arrival  before  commencing  the  attack.  At  4h.  p.m.  the 
engagement  began. 

The  British  squadron  consisted  of  the  following : — 


-n  -p    ,  I  Vice- Admiral  John  Benbow 

/u  jsreda  j  Captain  Christopher  Fogg 

64  Defiance   „       Richard  Kirkby 

54  Greenwich   Cooper  Wade 


48^ 


rRu 

Pe 


ihy  ........  „  George  Walton 

ndennis  ....  „  Thomas  Hudson 

Windsor   „  John  Constable 

Falmouth    ,.  Samuel  Vincent 


Benbow  s  intention  appears  to  have  been  to  overtake  the 
leading  French  ship,  and  as  soon  as  his  second  astern  was 
abreast  of  this  ship  the  action  was  to  have  commenced.  His 
object,  doubtless,  was  to  disable  these,  when  the  remainder 
would  have  become  an  easy  prey ;  but  the  Falmouth  was 
the  first  to  break  his  orders,  that  ship,  being  in  the  rear, 
having  closed  with  and  engaged  the  Dutch  ship.  The 
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Windsor  and  Defiance  also  engaged  the  ships  nearest  them  ; 
but  the  two  latter,  after  a  few  broadsides,  hauled  off,  and 
stood  out  of  gunshot.  The  brunt  of  the  action  was  borne  by 
the  vice-admiral,  in  the  Breda,  which  ship  was  opposed  to  the 
two  sternmost  French  line-of-battle  ships,  by  which  she  was 
much  disabled.  The  fight  lasted  from  4h.  p.m.  till  night,  and 
the  British  admiral  continued  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy  till 
the*  next  morning  \  but  at  daybreak  he  found  he  had  only 
the  Ruby  near  him,  the  rest  of  the  ships  being  four  or  five 
miles  astern. 

At  2h.  p.m.  on  the  20th,  the  sea  breeze  having  set  in,  the 
French  formed  a  line  and  made  sail  on  their  way,  followed 
by  the  Breda,  Ruby,  and  Falmouth.  The  remaining  four 
British  ships — Defiance,  Greenwich,  Pendennis,  and  Windsor 
— made  no  effort  to  join  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The 
Breda  and  her  two  seconds,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
distantly  attacked  the  enemy's  rear  ships,  but  without  making 
any  visible  impression  ;  Ben  bow,  however,  continued  to  fol- 
low, under  every  disadvantage,  for  the  two  succeeding  days. 

At  2h.  a.m.  on  the  24th,  owing  to  a  change  of  wind,  the 
Breda  was  enabled  to  pass  within  hail  of  the  sternmost 
French  ship,  and  a  smart  action  ensued.  Benbow  in  person 
boarded  the  French  ship  three  times,  in  performing  which 
he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  face,  and  another  in  the 
arm,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  gallant  admiral  had  his  right 
leg  shattered  by  a  chain-shot,  and  was  carried  below ;  but  he 
insisted  on  being  again  taken  upon  deck,  where  he  remained, 
and,  while  lying  in  his  cradle,  continued  to  give  directions 
respecting  the  action. 

The  Breda's  immediate  opponent  was  in  a  short  time 
reduced  to  a  wreck,  having  lost  her  fore-topmast,  main-yard, 
and  mizen-mast,  and  her  hull  was  completely  riddled  with 
shot ;  but  soon  after  daylight  Benbow  observed  the  French 
ships  bearing  down  to  her  assistance.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  Windsor,  Pendennis, 
Greenwich,  and  Defiance,  actually  bearing  up  and  running 
away  to  leeward,  in  despite  of  his  signal  then  flying  for  close 
action.  The  French,  observing  the  dastardly  conduct  of 
Benbow's  captains,1  steered  for  the  Breda,  upon  which  .ship 

1  The  following  anecdote  of  this  gallant  seaman,  unually  termed 
"honest  Benbow,  marka  in  the  strongest  manner  his  feelings  upon  this 
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they  opened  a  fire,  that  shot  away  her  main-topsail-yard,  and 
otherwise  damaged  her  considerably.  Then  they  sent  fresh 
hands  on  board  the  Bredas  late  opponent,  and  taking  her  in 
tow,  made  sail  away  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
ships  before  mentioned  to  prevent  it. 

Admiral  Benbow  determined  still  to  follow  the  enemy, 
communicated  with  his  captains,  and  ordered  them  to  keep 
their  stations  in  the  line,  and  behave  like  men  ;  upon  which 
Captain  Kirkby,  of  the  Defiance,  came  on  board,  and  told  the 
admiral  "  that  he  had  better  desist ;  that  the  French  were 
very  strong,  and  that  from  what  was  passed  he  might 
guess  he  could  make  nothing  of  it."  On  sending  for  the 
captains  of  the  other  ships,  to  his  inconceivably  great  sur- 
prise and  chagrin,  they  coincided  in  opinion  with  Kirkby ; 
and  although  at  that  time  the  English  squadron  possessed 
advantages  in  strength  and  position,  the  gallant  Benbow 
found  himself  obliged  to  give  over  the  pursuit,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  squadron  to  Jamaica,1  where  he  died  of  his 
wounds  on  the  4th  of  November.2 

trying  occasion.  One  of  his  lieutenants  baving  expressed  his  sympathy 
on  the  loss  of  the  admiral's  leg,  he  replied — "  I  am  sorry  for  it  too  ;  but 
I  had  rather  have  lost  them  both  than  have  seen  this  dishonour  brought 
upon  the  English  nation.  But  do  you  hear/'  he  continued,  "  if  another 
bhot  should  take  me  off,  behave  like  brave  men,  and  fight  it  out." 

1  On  the  16th  of  October,  a  court-martial  assembled  to  try  Captain 
Kirkby,  on  charges  of  cowardice,  disobedience  of  orders,  and  neglect  of 
duty  ;  and  these  charges  having  been  most  clearly  proved,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  Captain  Constable,  of  the  Windsor,  was  charged  with 
the  like  offences  ;  but  being  relieved  by  his  officers  from  the  charge  of 
cowardice,  he  was  only  sentenced  to  be  cashiered.  Wade,  of  the  Green- 
wich, had  the  offence  of  drunkenness  added  to  the  misdemeanours  of 
Kirkby,  and  met  with  the  same  sentence.  Wade  and  Kirkby  met  the 
just  reward  of  their  cowardice  or  disaffection  (for  their  conduct  was  never 
fully  explained)  at  Plymouth,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentences  of  the  court- 
martial.  They  were  shot  on  board  the  Bristol,  on  the  16th  April,  1703. 
Captain  Hudson  died  a  few  days  before  the  trial  came  on,  and  Captains 
George  Walton  and  Samuel  Vincent  were  alone  exonerated  from  blame. 

a  Shortly  previous  to  his  death,  Benbow  received  the  following  laconic 
epistle  from  Admiral  Ihi  Casse  : — 

"  Carthagcm,  A  ugust  22nd,  1702. 
"  Sir,— I  had  little  hopes  on  Monday  last  but  to  have  supped  in  your 
cabin  ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise  ;  I  am  thankful  for  it. 
As  for  those  cowardly  captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up,  for 

by  they  deserve  it.  *  Yours, 

"  Du  Cajsse." 
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Captain  Thomas  Hardy,  commanding  the  Pembroke,  while 
lying  in  Lagos  Bay,  received  intelligence  that  the  galleons, 
which  Benbow  had  been  sent  to  intercept,  had  arrived  at  Vigo 
on  the  lGth  of  September,  under  convoy  of  the  French 
squadron.  He  immediately  sailed  to  communicate  the  in- 
formation to  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke.  It  was  the  6th  of 
October,  however,  before  he  could  acquaint  Sir  George  with 
the  news,  it  blowing  a  gale  of  wind  for  three  days,  and 
there  being  no  code  of  signals  to  express  the  information. 
Sir  George,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  with  the  fleet,  imme- 
diately quitted  Cadiz,  where  he  had  met  with  only  partial 
success,  and  hastened  to  Vigo.  On  arriving  off  Vigo,  the 
Kent's  boat  was  despatched  to  obtain  intelligence  respecting 
the  force  and  disposition  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ships. 
This  being  ascertained,  it  was  determined  that  since  the 
whole  fleet  could  not  act  upon  the  enemy's  ships,  and  that 
they  would,  on  the  contrary,  only  impede  each  other,  fifteen 
English,  and  ten  Dutch  men-of-war,  with  all  the  fire-ships, 
should  be  sent  in  to  destroy  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  filtrates 
and  bomb-vessels  were  directed  to  follow  this  detachment, 
and  the  larger  ships  were  to  proceed  in  afterwards,  should 
there  be  occasion  for  their  services.  The  troops  were  ordered 
to  land  at  the  same  time,  and  attack  the  fort  on  the  south  of 
Redondella. 

To  give  greater  telat  to  the  attack,  all  the  flag-officers  went 
on  board  the  squadron.  Vice-Admiral  Hopson  was  ordered 
to  lead  the  van,  followed  by  Vice-Admiral  Vandergoes. 
Sir  George  Rooke,  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Stafford  Fairborne,  and 
Admiral  Callemberg,  with  Baron  Wassenaer,  commanded  the 
centre  division  ;  and  Rear- Admiral  John  Graydon,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Pieterson  brought  up  the  rear,  with  the  mortar 
vessels  and  fire-ships. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  in  the  morning,  the  squadron  got 
underway,  and  made  sail  for  the  harbour ;  the  entrance  of 
which  is  very  narrow,  and  was  protected  by  a  strong  boom, 
composed  of  masts  and  yards,  secured  to  anchors,  dropped  in 
mid-channel,  and  the  ends  attached  to  two  of  the  largest 
French  ships,  the  Esperance  and  Bourbon.  Within  the  boom 
five  ships  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  guns  were  moored,  with 
their  broadsides  bearing  upon  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
The  van  division  had  scarcely  reached  within  gun-shot  of  the 
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batteries,  when  the  wind  died  away,  and  the  ships  were  under 
the  necessity  of  anchoring.  A  strong  breeze,  however, 
shortly  afterwards  sprang  up,  and  Vice- Admiral  Hopson,  in 
the  Torbay,  immediately  cut,  and  crowding  every  sail,  bore 
down  upon  the  boom  The  velocity  the  ship  acquired  gave 
her  such  power,  that  the  boom  was  broken,  and  the  Torbay 
was  instantly  between  the  Bourlxm  and  Esp£rance.  The 
other  ships  had  some  difficulty  in  following  their  gallant 
leader,  owing  to  the  sudden  flaws  of  wind.  Vice- Admiral 
Vandergoes,  however,  and  the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  at 
length  found  a  way  through  the  passage  which  Hopson  had 
made  ;  and  the  Bourbon  was  captured.  Hopson,  meanwliile, 
was  in  great  danger  from  a  fire-ship,  and  owed  his  preserva- 
tion to  a  very  singular  circumstance.  The  enemy  was  a 
French  merchant  ship,  having  on  board  a  large  cargo  of 
snuff,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  preparing  her  for  a  fire-ship, 
had  not  been  removed  ;  and  when  the  fire  reached  the  snuff, 
it  so  deadened  the  flames,  that  the  Torbay  was  saved  from 
destruction.  Yet  had  the  Torbay  suffered  very  severely,  for 
she  lost  no  fewer  than  115  men  killed  and  drowned,  besides 
many  wounded,  including  among  the  latter  Captain  James 
Moodie.  Her  foretop-mast  was  shot  away,  the  foreyard,  and 
foresail  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  larboard  shrouds,  fore  and 
aft,  burnt  down  to  the  deadeyes.  The  vice-admiral  then 
shifted  his  flag  to  the  Monmouth. 

Captains  William  Bokenham  (Association),  and  Francis 
Wyvill  (Barfleur),  attacked  the  batteries  on  either  side  the 
harbour  with  great  success,  and  the  French  admiral,  finding 
that  the  land  forces,  which  had  made  a  simultaneous  attack 
from  on  shore,  had  gained  possession  of  part  of  the  town, 
and  that  more  ships  were  entering  the  harbour,  gave  orders 
for  setting  fire  to  the  shipping.  Before  the  order  could  bo 
carried  into  effect,  however,  a  great  many  ships  were  taken 
possession  of.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  French  loss : — 


Ships.  Guns. 


Men. 


Taken  |g 


Burnt  and  otherwise  destroj  ed 


7 
4 

8 


334 
284 
342 


2,030 
1,750 
2,043 


Total  loss  to  the  French 


17 


MO 


5,823 
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Three  Spanish  men-of-war,  carrying  178  guns,  were  de- 
stroyed, and  of  fifteen  galleons  found  there,  four  were  taken 
by  the  English,  five  by  the  Dutch,  and  four  destroyed.  The  . 
gold  and  silver  on  board  this  fleet  was  computed  at  twenty 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  fourteen  millions  of  which  had 
been  removed  previous  to  the  attack  :  the  remainder  being 
either  taken  or  sunk  in  the  galleons.  Merchandize,  also, 
was  taken  or  destroyed  of  a  like  value  ;  besides  much  plate, 
the  property  of  individuals.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  and  was  accomplished  with  a  very- 
slight  loss  to  the  fleet,  if  we  except  that  received  on  board 
the  Torbay.1  The  Kent  had  her  boatswain  wounded,  and 
her  foremast  damaged  ;  the  Association  two  men  killed,  and 
a  few  wounded  ;  and  the  land  forces  lost  in  killed  one 
colonel,  two  lieutenants,  and  forty  men,  and  two  colonels  and 
thirty  wounded. 

Sir  George  Rooke  left  Vigo  in  charge  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  who  was  intrusted  to  fit  out  the  prizes  ;  and  who  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  a  large  portion  of  treasure  from  the  sunken 
galleons,  and  recovered  the  Dartmouth,  an  English  50-gun 
ship,  which  had  been  captured  in  the  previous  war.  He 
also  took  out  of  some  of  the  French  ships,  which  were  lying 
aground,  partially  destroyed,  fifty  brass  guns,  and  about  sixty 
from  the  shore  ;  and  before  sailing  from  the  port,  completed 
the  destruction  of  every  ship  that  he  could  not  bring 
away. 

1702.  — On  the  13th  of  October,  the  50-gun  ship  Dragon, 
Captain  Robert  Holyman,  being  off  Vigo,  gallantly  engaged 
a  French  70-gun  ship.  The  action  was  continued  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  Captain  Holyman  was  killed,  but  his 
first  lieutenant,  Charles  Fotherby,  maintained  a  resolute 
defence,  and  eventually  beat  off  the  enemy.  Besides  the 
captain,  twenty-five  of  the  Dragon's  crew  were  killed  and 
many  wounded. 

1703.  —On  the  10th  of  April,  the  50-gun  ship  Salisbury, 
Captain  Richard  Cotten,  in  company  with  the  4 4 -gun  ship 
Adventure,  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  fell  in  with  a  squadron 
of  seven  French  ships  of  war,  from  Dunkirk,  commanded 

1  Vice-Admind  Hopaon,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  presented  to 
the  queen,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  a  pension  of 
£500  a  year,  and  £300  a  year  to  Lady  Hopson,  in  the  event  of  her  sin--  f 
viving  him. 
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by  M.  St.  Paul.  Captain  Cotten  having  charge  of  a  convoy 
of  merchant  sliips,  which  were  some  of  them  astern  with  the 
Adventure,  gallantly  ran  down  to  their  support ;  but  one 
had  surrendered  before  he  was  able  to  assist  her.  Had  the 
Adventure  supported  the  Salisbury  as  she  might  have  done, 
it  is  probable  the  French  would  have  been  beaten  off ;  but 
unfortunately  that  ship  made  all  sail  away,  leaving  Captain 
Cotten  to  engage  the  enemy  single-handed.  For  two  hours 
the  Salisbury  fought  the  French  squadron.  Two  shij>s 
boarded  her,  and  were  beaten  off ;  but  the  commodore's  and 
another  ship,  having  at  length  taken  up  their  stations  on  the 
Salisbury's  bow  and  quarter,  and  other  ships  also  approaching 
to  the  attack,  Captain  Cotten  deemed  a  further  defence  un- 
availing, and  hauled  down  his  colours.  Before  surrendering, 
the  Salisbury  was  cut  to  pieces  in  hull  and  spars,  and  several 
of  her  guns  were  dismounted  ;  she  had  eighteen  men  killed, 
and  two  lieutenants,  and  forty-three  men  wounded.  The 
Adventure  was  also  chased  and  captured  by  the  Bame 
squadron. 

In  July,  a  squadron  under  the  orders  of  R  car-Admiral 
Thomas  Dilkes  was  sent  to  look  after  a  large  French  convoy, 
in  Can  call  Bay.  On  the  25th,  he  anchored  with  his 
squadron  off  the  south-west  end  of  Jersey,  and  despatched 
the  Spy  to  obtain  intelligence  from  the  governor.  The 
governor  of  Jersey  sent  Captains  James  Lempriere  and 
Thomas  Pipon,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  coast, 
and  who  furnished  the  rear-admiral  with  information  that 
a  fleet  of  about  forty  sail  had  been  seen  endeavouring,  on 
the  15th,  to  get  into  Granville.  The  rear-admiral  imme- 
diately got  underway,  notwithstanding  an  unfavourable  tide, 
and  on  the  following  morning  discovered  the  French  at 
anchor,  a  league  to  the  westward  of  Granville.  On  seeing 
the  English,  the  enemy  got  underway,  and  stood  farther  in- 
shore. The  rear-admiral  followed  with  his  ships  as  far  as  his 
pilots  considered  it  prudent,  and  then  ordered  the  boats  to 
the  attack.  The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  three  ships  of 
war  and  forty-five  merchant  ships ;  and  the  boats  captured 
and  brought  away  fifteen,  burnt  six,  and  sank  three ;  but 
the  remainder  escaped  to  a  bay  between  Avranche  and 
Mount  St.  Michel,  where  they  strengthened  themselves 
against  any  further  attack.    On  the  27th,  a  fire-ship  and 
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several  small  vessels,  together  with  the  boats  of  the  squadron, 
proceeded  in-shore  —  the  rear-admiral  being  present,  and 
accompanied  by  Captains  Robert  Fairfax,  Thomas  Legge, 
James  Mighells,  James  Lempriere,  and  Thomas  Pipon.  One 
French  ship  of  eighteen  guns  was  burnt  by  her  own  crew ; 
and  another  of  fourteen  guns  set  on  fire  by  John  Paul,  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Kent ;  a  third,  of  eight  guns,  was  brought  out, 
and  seventeen  merchant  ships  destroyed.  Four  only  escaped 
by  taking  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Granville.  Lieu- 
tenant Paul  was  severely  wounded  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
had  four  men  killed  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other 
loss  was  sustained  by  the  squadron.  Queen  Anne  was  so 
much  gratified  by  the  result  of  this  expedition,  that  she 
caused  gold  medals  to  be  struck  and  distributed  among  the 
principal  parties  engaged. 

About  the  same  time  Captain  John  Norris,  in  the  70 -gun 
ship  Orford,  captured  the  French  36-gun  ship  Pliilippeaux, 
after  a  very  gallant  defence.  The  Philippeaux,  out  of  a  crew 
of  240  men,  had  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Orford 
eight  men  badly  wounded,  besides  having  her  fore  and  mizen- 
masts  and  main-yard  disabled. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  50-gun  ship  Chatham,  Captain 
Robert  Bokenham,  cruising  off  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  with  the 
fleet  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  being  ahead  of  the 
admiral,  at  a  little  past  midnight  fell  in  with  the  Jason  and 
Auguste,  French  line-of-battle  ships.  The  Chatham,  engaged 
them  within  pistol-shot  until  daylight,  when,  discovering  the 
fleet,  the  French  ships  endeavoured  to  get  away.  The 
Chatham  continued  the  pursuit,  and  several  other  ships 
having  arrived  up  with  the  combatants,  the  Auguste,  a  fine 
new  54-gun  ship,  was  at  length,  after  a  brave  defence, 
obliged  to  surrender ;  but  the  Jason  succeeded  in  effecting 
her  escajx?.    The  Auguste  was  added  to  the  British  navy. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  the  French  52-gun  ship 
Hazard,  Captain  De  la  Rue,  was  captured  by  the  Orford, 
Captain  Sir  John  Norris,  Warspight,  and  Lichfield,  three 
ships  belonging  to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  fleet.  The  Hazard 
was  added  to  the  royal  navy. 

1704. — On  the  16th  of  January,  the  32-gun  ship  Lyme, 
Captain  Edmund  Letchmere,  engaged  a  large  French  pri- 
vateer, mounting  forty-six  guns,  off  the  Deadman.  The 
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action  was  long  and  sanguinary,  and  Captain  Letclimere  was 
among  the  killed,  which,  with  the  wounded,  amounted  to 
thirty-six.  After  the  fight  had  continued  three  hours,  the 
privateer  sheered  off,  and  the  Lyme  was  too  much  disabled 
for  pursuit. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  the  combined  English  and  Dutch 
fleets,  under  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke,  haviug  been  aug- 
mented by  the  junction  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  fleet,  it 
wad  decided  to  make  an  attack  upon  jQibraltar.  The  fleet 
therefore  crossed  over  from  Tetuan,  and  on  the  21st  anchored 
in  Gibraltar  Bay.  The  same  day,  at  3h.  p.  M.,  the  marines, 
English  and  Dutch,  amounting  to  1,800,  were  landed  to  the 
northward,  on  the  isthmus  which  joins  the  rock  to  the 
mainland,  under  the  orders  of  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who, 
having  posted  his  men,  sent  a  summons  to  the  governor  to 
surrender  the  fortress  for  the  service  of  his  Catholic  majesty 
Charles  III.  of  Spain.  The  governor  returned  for  answer, 
that  the  garrison  had  sworn  to  be  true  to  their  natural  lord, 
King  Philip  V.,  and  that,  as  faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  they 
would  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  place. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke  then  gave  orders  for  the  attack 
to  commence,  and  on  the  22nd,  Rear- Admiral  George  Byn?. 
in  command  of  the  following, — 


Guns 
80 


70-, 


Ships. 

Ranelagh   . .    Rear* Admiral  George  Byng 

'  Monmouth   Captain  John  Baker 

Suflblk    „     Robert  Kirktown 

John  Hubbard 
Sir  Andrew  Leako 
Samuel  \Vhi  taker 
William  Cleveland 
Kdward  Acton 
Francis  Dove 
Robert  Wynn 
Robert  Fairfax 
Lord  Hamilton 
Kerrit  Rotfey 
William  Jumper 
Jasper  Hicks 


Grafton  . . . 
Nottingham 
Montagu 
Kingston  . 
Nassau  . . . 
Swiflsure 
Berwick  . .  . 

Eagle  

Burford  .  .  . 

Lenox   

.Yarmouth  . 


>» 
a 

» 

I* 
tt 
tt 
it 


tt 


tt 
tt 
it 
it 


together  with  Rear-Admiral  Vanderdussen,  and  six  Dutch 
ships,  and  the  ships  destined  for  the  attack  of  the  South 
Mole  head,  under  Captain  Hicks,  in  the  Yarmouth,  got 
underway  in  order  to  take  up  the  stations  assigned  to  them. 
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The  wind  proving  contrary,  the  bombarding  fleet  was  unable 
to  get  to  their  berths;  but  in  order  to  divert  the  enemy  from 
the  intended  attack,  Captain  \V  hi  taker  was  sent  in  with  a 
detachment  of  boats,  and  burnt  a  French  privateer  of  twelve 
guns,  at  the  old  mole. 

On  the  23rd,  before  daylight,  the  ships  having  taken  up 
their  stations,  the  admiral  gave  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cannonade,  which  was  conducted  with, 
much  spirit;  15,000 .shot  were  fired  in  five  or  six  hours* 
time,  against  the  town,  and  the  enemy  fairly  driven  from 
their  guns,  especially  at  the  South  Mole  head.  TLe  admiral, 
j>erceiving  the  advantage  which  must  result  from  gaining 
that  important  position,  ordered  Captain  Whi taker,  with  all 
the  boats,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  The 
landing  was  effected  with  great  expedition ;  but  Captains 
Hicks  and  Jumper,  being  in  the  headmost  boats,  and  not 
waiting  for  the  remaining  boats  to  come  up,  dashed  alongside 
the  battery,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  from  their  guns.  The 
enemy  had  prepared  for  the  assault,  and  before  quitting 
sprung  a  mine,  which  blew  up  the  fortifications,  killed  two 
lieutenants  and  forty  men,  and  wounded  sixty.  The  re- 
maining portions  of  the  crews  of  the  boats,  however,  kept 
possession  of  the  platform,  until  Captain  Whi  taker  landed 
with  the  rest  of  the  seamen.  The  whole  party  then  united 
and  advanced  upon  a  small  bastion  half-way  between  the 
mole  and  the  town,  which  they  took,  together  with  a  great 
many  guns.  On  a  second  summons  being  sent  in  to  the 
governor,  the  garrison  capitulated ;  and  thus  on  the  24th 
July,  this  impregnable  fortress,  as  it  is  now  deemed,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  The  attack  made  by  the  seamen 
is  described  to  have  been  brave  beyond  example  ;  and  the 
reduction  of  Gibraltar  was  accomplished  with  the  loss  of  two 
lieutenants,  one  master,  and  sixty  men  killed  ;  and  one 
captain,  seven  lieutenants,  a  boatswain,  and  216  men 
wounded. 

Having  completed  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  the  fleet 
stood  over  to  Tetuan  Bay  to  water,  and  while  returning 
from  that  place  to  Gibraltar  on  the  9th  of  August,  the 
Centurion  made  a  signal  for  seeing  an  enemy's  fleet  to  wind- 
ward. The  fleet  under  Sir  George  liookes  orders  consisted 
of  forty-five  sail  of  the  line,  mounting  3,154  guns,  and  manned 
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with  20,045  men  ;  six  frigates,  seven  fire-ships,  and  five 
others;  but  four  line-of-battle  ships  being  absent  in  charge 
of  convoys,  he  had  actually  with  him  on  this  occasion  only 
forty-one  English,  anu  twelve  Dutch  sail  of  the  line,  so  that 
we  may  reckon  the  line-of-battle  force  of  the  fleet  at  about 
3,700  guns  and  23,200  men. 

The  French  fleet,  which  at  this  time  made  its  appearance, 
was  commanded  by  Admiral  Comte  Thoulouse,  in  the  Fou- 
droyant,  of  104  guns ;  and  consisted  of  fifty  line-of-battle 
ships,  in  excellent  condition,  carrying  3,543  guns  and  24,155 
men;  eight  frigates,  mounting  149  guns,  with  1,025  men  : 
nine  fire-ships,  and  two  transports.  The  French  fleet  con- 
tained three  ships  of  104  guns,  and  four  of  ninety-two  and 
ninety  guns  ;  while  the  combined  fleet  contained  only  three 
of  ninety-six  guns,  and  two  of  ninety  guns  ;  the  remainder 
being  from  eighty  to  fifty ;  the  remainder  of  the  French 
being  from  eighty-eight  to  fifty-two  guns.  The  French  ships 
were  invariably  better  built,  and  better  armed ;  they  had 
also  a  very  great  advantage  in  point  of  sailing.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  English  fleet :  — 


Guns.  Ships. 

90    Royal  Catherine  .  -    Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke 

q6  {  St.  George    Captain  John  Jennings 

*    (  Namur   „       Christopher  Mynga 

80    Shrewsbury   „       Leonard  Crow 

(  Nassau   M       Francis  Dove 

70  <  Grafton   „       Sir  Andrew  Leake 

( Monmouth    „       John  Baker 

60   Montagu   „       William  Cleveland 

50    Panther    „       Peregrine  Bertie 

I  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Cloudealey  Shovel 

 (  Captain  James  Stewart 

„0  I  Eagle    „       Lord  Archibald  Hamilton 

( Orford    John  Norris 

66    Assurance   Bobert  Hancock 

~n  }  Warspight    „       Edmund  Loadew 

'    \  SwifUmre   „       Robert  Wynn 

60    Nottingham   „       Samuel  Wlntaker 

50    Tilbury   „       George  Delaval 

70    Lenox    „       William  J  umper 

on   x>_-„^  r»^-«-»        5  Vice- Admiral  Sir  John  Leake 
90   mnoe  Oeorge         j  Captain  George  Martin 

I  Boyne    ,,       Lord  Dursley 

80  <  Newark    „       Richard  Clarke 

(  Norfolk   „       John  Knapp 
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j  Yarmouth    Captain  Jasper  Hicks 

|  Berwick    „       Robert  Fairfax 

QA    Ranelagh   j  ^-Admiral  George  Byng 

80  <  *v""cu*e"  f  Captam  John  „ow 

( Somerset    „       John  Price 

70    Firme    „       Baron  Wild 

50    Triton    „       Tudor  Trevor 

82    Dorsetshire    „       Edward  Whitaker 

80    Torbay   „       William  Caldwell 

70    Essex    John  Hubbard 

60    Kingston   „       Edward  Acton 

56    Centurion   „       John  Home 

v  {  Rear- Admiral  Thomas  Dilkes 

'°    Kent |  Captain  Harman 

76    Royal  Oak    „       Gerard  Elwes 

50    Swallow    ft       Richard  Haddock 

80    Cambridge   „       Richard  Lestock 

70    Bedford   „       Tliomas  Hardy 

60    Monk    ,,       James  Mighells 

-n  \  Suffolk   „       Robert  Kirktown 

' u  |  Burford  ,       „       Kerrit  Roffey 


A  council  of  war  was  called,  which  decided  that  the  French 
fleet  should  be  engaged  to  the  eastward  of  Gibraltar.  The 
confederate  fleet  was  thus  ordered  :  the  centre  was  com- 
manded by  Sir  George  Rooke,  having  for  his  rear-admirals 
Byng  and  Dilkes.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  Sir  John  Leake 
led  the  van,  and  Vice- Admiral  Callemberg,  with  Rear- Ad- 
miral Vanderdussen,  commanded  the  Dutch  ships  in  the 
rear. 

After  a  tedious  pursuit,  the  French  fleet  was  at  length,  on 
Sunday,  the  13th  of  August,  brought  to  action  off  Malaga. 
On  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  combined  fleet  being  to 
windward,  the  admiral  made  the  signal  to  bear  down  upon 
the  enemy,  who  remained  lying  to  until  the  fleet  had  reached 
within  half  gun-shot,  when  the  French  filled,  edged  off 
the  wind,  and  commenced  the  action.  The  design  of  Sir 
George  Rooke  was  very  probably  to  break  the  French  line, 
and  engage  to  leeward  ;  for  being  short  of  ammunition,  he 
was  anxious  for  close  quarters :  but  this  movement  of  the 
French  set  aside  his  mode  of  attack,  and  a  distant  can- 
nonading commenced.  Shovels  division  was  gallantly  led  by 
Sir  John  Leake,  and  the  action  maintained  until  2h.  p.m., 
when  several  of  the  English  ships  ceased  firing  for  want  of 
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ammunition.  The  Monk  was  three  times  attempted  to  be 
boarded  by  a  ship  of  seventy  guns,  but  each  time  the  boarders 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The  contest  throughout 
was  most  vigorous ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  shyness 
evinced  by  the  French  admiral  in  avoiding  close  action,  the 
probability  is  that  more  than  one  trophy  would  have  been 
gained  by  the  allies.  The  Dutch  behaved  with  their  cus- 
tomary valour,  and  continued  the  firing  till  night,  their 
magazines  having  been  better  stored. 

In  the  night,  the  French  made  all  sail  to  leeward,  and  on 
the  following  morning,  the  wind  having  shifted  in  the  night, 
were  discovered  four  or  five  leagues  to  windward.  In  this 
encounter  both  fleets  suffered  severely  in  loss  of  men.  On 
board  the  English  fleet,  Captain  Leake,  of  the  Grafton  ;  Cow, 
of  the  Ranelagh  ;  four  lieutenants,  two  warrant-officers,  and 
687  men  were  killed ;  and  Captains  Myngs,  Baker,  Jumper, 
Mighells,  and  Kirktown,  thirteen  lieutenants,  thirteen  warrant- 
officers,  and  1,632  men  wounded.  The  Dutch  lost  one  cap- 
tain, and  400  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  loss 
was  stated  by  themselves  at  "rather  more"  than  1,500  ;  but 
from  their  retreat,  and  from  their  putting  into  Toulon  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  in  consequence,  as  they  said,  of  the 
great  number  of  their  wounded,  we  may  fairly  assume  equal, 
if  not  a  much  greater,  slaughter  to  have  occurred  on  board 
their  ships.  Campbell  gives  3,048  as  the  total  number  of 
private  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  191  as  the  number  of 
officers.  The  French  admiral's  object  was  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  in  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar ;  but  that  project  was 
now  relinquished. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  loss  on  board  each 
British  ship  : — 
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Ships. 

Killed. 

Wounded 

Royal  Catherine 

27 

94 

45 

93 

18 

44 

Shrewsbury  .... 

ol 

73 

15 

81 

66 

Monmouth  . . ... ... 

27 

62 

15 

34 

10 

16 

-narlieur  ...  ...  ... 

a 
O 

24 

JSiHtfle  , 

7 

57 

6 

9 

6 

14 

Warepight  

a  w 

17 

44 

13 

33 

Nottingham 

7 

19 

Tilbury   

90 

25 

23 

78 

Prinoe  George  . . 

15 

57 

I^oyo©  •••.•«.•■••• 

14 

52 

Ncwiirk  •-•  .  -  

15 

32 

Carried  forward 

368 

952 

i 


Brought  forward 

Norfolk  

Yarmouth  

Berwick  

Ranelagh   

Somerset    .  .  .  .  ^. 

Firme  

Triton  

Dorsetshire   

Torbay   : . ... 

Essex  

Kingston   

Centurion   

Kent   

Royal  Oak  

Swallow  

Cambridge  

Bedford   

Monk  

Suffolk   

Burford  

Total   


Killed. 


368 
15 

7 
23 
24 
31 
25 

5 
12 
21 
13 
14 
10 
15 
20 

1 
11 
12 
36 
13 
11 


687 


Wounded) 


952 
20 
26 
24 
45 
62 
48 
21 
20 
50 
36 
46 
33 


33 
3 
27 
51 

52 
38 
19 


1632 


Killed  and  wounded    .  }  ^n^h  2'?™ 

(  Dutch   . .  400 


Total. 


■  •  •  • 


2,719 


The  crews  of  the  English  ships  amounted  in  all  to  19,385, 
so  that  the  killed  and  wounded  were  nearly  one  eighth  part. 
In  Lord  Howe's  actions  of  the  28th  and  the  29th  of  May, 
and  1st  of  June,  1794,  in  which  the  crews  of  the  British  fleet 
amounted  to  17,241  men,  the  total  loss  was  no  more  than 
290  killed,  and  858  woimded,  or  one-fifteenth  only. 

Queen  Anne  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  Rear-Adniirala 
Byng  and  Dilkes  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  also  upon 
Captain  J ennings,  of  the  St.  George. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Leake  having  been  left  with  a 
squadron  for  the  protection  of  Gibraltar,  put  into  Lisbon  to 
refit,  and  while  there,  received  information  of  a  projected 
attack,  which  induced  him  with  all  speed  to  repair  to 
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Gibraltar;  but  on  arriving  at  that  place,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  a  much  larger  fleet  under  Admiral  Pointis  than 
he  could  contend  against,  Sir  John  returned  to  Lisbon.  On 
the  25th  of  October  he  sailed  for  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  29th, 
captured  and  destroyed  seven  ships  lying  there.  Sir  John 
then  landed  a  portion  of  the  crews  of  the  ships  to  defend  the 
outposts,  which  were  continually  besieged  ;  and  succeeded  in 
holding  out  until  a  reinforcement  of  troops  having  arrived,  he 
was  enabled  to  withdraw  his  sailors,  and  prepare  for  an  attack 
from  a  French  fleet  then  in  Cadiz.  He  sailed  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dilkes,  with  four  third-rates. 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  70-gun  ship  Revenge,  Captain 
William  Kerr,  and  48-gun  ship  Falmouth,  Captain  Thomas 
Kenney,  were  overtaken  in  the  Channel  by  a  French 
squadron,  commanded  by  M.  St.  Paul.  After  a  desperate 
action,  in  which  Captain  Kenney  was  killed,  the  Revenge 
and  Falmouth  were  overpowered  and  taken.  The  defence 
was  highly  creditable,  and  a  court-martial  honourably  ac- 
quitted Captain  Kerr. 

On  the  12th  of  November  the  70-gun  ship  Elizabeth,  Cap- 
tain William  Cross,  was  captured  by  a  French  squadron. 
Captain  Cross  was  tried  by  court- martial,  and  dismissed  the 
service  for  not  properly  defending  the  ship. 1 

1705. — On  the  10th  of  March,  the  squadron  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Leake  being  off  Cabrita  Point,  five  largo  ships 
were  observed  standing  out  of  the  bay,  which  were  imme- 
diately chased  by  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes,  in  the  Revenge,  with 
the  Newcastle,  Antelope,  Expedition,  and  a  Dutch  ship,  fol- 
lowed distantly  by  the  remainder  of  the  squadron.  The 
French  squadron  made  for  the  Barbary  shore;  but  finding 
the  British  gaining  in  the  chase,  tacked,  and  stood  in  for  the 
Spanish  coast.  At  9h.  A.M.,  the  chasing  ships  captured  the 
French  60-gun  ship  Arrogant.  The  Magnanime,  seventy-four, 
bearing  Admiral  Pointis's  flag,  and  the  Fleur-de-lis,  eighty-six, 
made  a  good  resistance,  but  were  at  length  driven  on  shore, 
to  the  westward  of  Morbella,  and  totally  destroyed.  The 
Magnanime  took  tho  ground  with  such  force,  that  her  masts 
went  over  the  aide,  and  she  bilged  almost  immediately.  The 

1  This  person  died  in  April,  1740,  a  private  pensioner  in  Greenwich 
Hospital. 
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small  portion  which  remained  above  water  was  fired  by  the 
French  before  quitting.  The  fourth  ship,  the  Ardeute,  sixty- 
six,  and  the  fifth,  the  Marquis,  fifty-six,  were  captured  by 
two  Dutch  ships.  Sir  John  Leake  having  succeeded  in 
relieving  Gibraltar,  and  captured  several  merchant  ships, 
returned  to  Lisbon. 

Sir  George  Rooke  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  January  with  a 
squadron,  to  convoy  a  large  fieet  of  niercliant  ships  out  of 
the  soundings  ;  having  effected  which,  he  cruised  otf  the 
French  coast,  and  captured  the  French  44-gun  ship  Thetis, 
twelve  privateers,  and  seven  merchant  ships,  comprising 
2,070  prisoners  and  334  guns. 

On  the  20th  October,  the  48-gun  ship  Blackwall,  Captain 
Samuel  Martin,  together  with  two  other  small  ships  of  war, 
while  convoying  twelve  merchant  ships  from  the  Baltic,  fell 
in  with  M.  St.  Paul's  squadron  from  Dunkirk.  After  a 
most  gallant  action,  in  which  the  French  commodore  St.  Paul 
(one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  French  service)  and 
Captain  Martin  were  killed,  the  Blackwall  and  consorts  were 
captured.  Louis,  on  being  told  of  this  event,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  I  wish  they  (the  English  ships)  were  in  any 
English  port,  provided  that  would  restore  me  St.  Paul/' 

On  the  20th  October,  the  48-gun  ship  Pendennis,  Captain 
John  Foljamb,  was  captured  by  a  French  ship  of  superior 
force,  after  a  very  gallant  action,  in  which  Captain  Foljamb 
was  killed,  many  of  his  crew  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
ship  kuocked  to  pieces. 

In  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  November,  the  60-gun  ship 
Montagu,  Captain  Bennet  Allen,  off  Cape  Nicolas,  Hispaniola, 
discovered  two  strange  sail  to  leeward,  and  to  avoid  being 
seen,  furled  sails,  and  lay  under  the  land  till  noon,  when  sail 
was  made  towards  them,  the  strangers  keeping  their  wind  to 
close  the  Montagu.  At  4h.  p.m.,  the  Montagu  brought  the 
two  ships — a  frigate  of  fifty  guns,  and  a  fly-boat  of  forty  guns 
— to  action,  and  fought  for  an  hour.  At  5h.  the  Montagu 
tacked,  as  did  the  French  ships  also,  when,  having  had  her 
topsail  cut  from  the  bolt-rope  by  shot  and  the  force  of  the 
wind  together,  the  Montagu  bore  up  to  bend  another.  The 
French  ships  pursued,  and  the  Montagu  cut  away  her  long 
boat ;  but  having  bent  another  topsail,  the  French  ships 
hauled  their  wind,  and  the  action  ceased  for  the  night,  On 
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the  following  morning,  the  French  ships  were  within  gun- 
shot, but  no  engagement  took  place  ;  the  cause  of  which  is 
thus  recorded  in  the  masters  journal:  —  "At  6h.  A.M.,  we 
were  within  gun-shot  of  them  again  ;  but  our  captain,  being 
unwilling  to  bear  down  to  engage  them  any  more,  went  into 
his  cabin  and  writ  a  paj>er,  and  called  all  his  officers,  and  told 
them  that  if  we  should  lose  a  mast,  he  believed  we  should  be 
taken  ;  and  told  them  if  they  would  sign  that  paper  it  would 
be  no  detriment  to  them  at  all,  but  to  clear  him  ;  then  after 
that  they  had  signed,  bore  away  for  Jamaica,  and  would  not 
engage  them,  having  lost  one  man,  John  Miller,  killed  in  the 
engagement."  After  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  it  is 
further  recorded,  that  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  a 
court-martial  was  held  at  Jamaica  upon  the  captain  and 
officers,  when  all  except  the  captain  and  "  ehirurgeon"  were 
dismissed  the  ship.1 

1706.— On  the  11th  February,  the  32-gun  frigate  Fowey, 
Captain  Charles  Parsons,  had  a  severe  engagement  in  the 
iNJediterranean,  in  which  Captain  Parsons  was  killed.  The 
Fowey  was  so  much  disabled  in  the  action,  that  her  enemy, 
a  ship  of  superior  force,  was  able  to  escape. 

On  the  6th  June,  the  32-gun  frigate  Wiuchelsea,  Captain 
John  Castle,  was  captured,  after  a  brave  defence  (in  which 
Captain  Castle  was  killed),  by  a  French  ship  of  superior 
force. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Leake  performed  the  important  service 
of  driving  Marshal  Tesse,  who  had  an  army  of  14,000  men 
under  his  command,  and  a  French  fleet,  from  before  Gibraltar. 
Sir  John  also  succeeded  in  reducing  Majorca,  Ivica,  and 
Palma,  for  the  king  of  Spain.  The  taking  of  Alicant  deserv  es 

1  We  have  taken  much  trouble  to  unravel  this  affair,  in  consequence 
of  the  confessions  of  Lediard  and  Campbell  of  their  inability  to  furnish 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  ship.  By  referring  to  their  statements, 
^  also,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blame  is  by  those  author*  imputed  to  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  ship,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  captain  is  highly 
extolled.  On  the  other  hand,  Charnock,  in  his  Biographia  Naralu 
(vol.  iii.  p.  194),  states  that  Captain  Bennet  Allen  (making  no  mention 
of  the  above  transaction)  was  dismissed  the  Montagu  in  1706,  and  that 
he  died  in  1750  in  obscurity.  Charnock  is  also  wrong  :  Captain  Allen 
commanded  the  Montagu  till  May,  1708,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  he/  by  another  captain,  and  until  his  death  was  upon  the 
half-pay  list  of  the  navy. 
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particular  notice.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  .siege  was  com- 
menced. Sir  George  Byng,  with  five  ships,  anchored  in  line 
close  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  while  Sir  John  J ennings  and 
the  marines  attacked  the  suburbs.  The  battering  from  the 
ships  commenced  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
breach  was  effected  in  the  round  tower  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  and  another  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain.  The 
land  forces  then  advanced  to  the  breach  in  the  round  tower, 
and  the  boats  pushed  off  to  support  them.  The  grenadiers 
were  beaten  back  before  Sir  John's  party  landed  ;  but  the 
boats  proceeded,  and  all  the  men  getting  on  shore,  Captain 
John  Evans,  of  the  Royal  Oak,  was  the  first  to  mount  the 
breach,  and  succeeded  with  a  party  of  seamen  in  getting  into 
the  town.  Captains  William  Passenger,  of  the  Royal  Anne, 
and  John  Watkins,  of  the  St.  George,  followed  with  more 
seamen,  while  Sir  John  Jennings,  with  the  remainder,  took 
possession  of  the  suburbs,  and  then  moved  on  to  their 
support.  The  garrison  surrendered  the  next  day  ;  and 
this  important  conquest  was  achieved  with  the  loss  of 
thirty  lolled  and  eighty  wounded,  including  land  and  sea 
forces. 

The  50-gun  ship  Romney,  Captain  William  Coney,  being 
in  company  with  the  32-gun  frigates  Milford  and  Fowey, 
Captains  Philip  Stanhope  and  Richard  Lestock,  received 
intelligence  on  the  12th  of  December,  that  a  French  pri- 
vateer, with  thirty  brass  guns  on  board,  recovered  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Magnanime,  was  at  anchor  under  the  forts  of 
Malaga.  Captain  Coney  resolved  to  proceed  and  endeavour 
to  cut  her  out,  and,  on  arriving  off  the  port,  steered  directly 
for  the  French  ship,  and,  unaccompanied  by  either  of  the 
frigates,  succeeded  in  bringing  her  out  in  the  face  of  the 
heavy  fire  to  which  his  ship  was  exposed,  and  carried  his  prize 
to  Gibraltar.  On  the  26th,  the  Romney,  accompanied  by  the 
Milford  and  Fowey,  chased  the  French  64-gun  ship  Con- 
tent, which  ship  took  shelter  close  under  a  small  fort  at 
about  eight  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Almeira.  The 
Romney  taking  a  position  athwart  her  bows,  and  the  Milford 
and  Fowey  on  her  bow  and  quarter,  opened  so  destructive 
a  fire,  that  in  a  short  time  she  blew  up  with  all  her 
crew. 
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1707. — On  the  19th  March,  the  70-gun  ship  Resolution, 
Captain  the  Hon.  Henry  Mordaunt,  having  on  board  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  and  the  envoy  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
on  her  way  to  Genoa,  fell  in  with  six  large  French  ships. 
The  frigates  Enterprise  and  Milford  were  in  company  with 
the  Resolution,  and  the  earl  and  Spanish  envoy  embarked  on 
board  the  former,  and  made  their  escape  to  Oneglia.  The  Mil- 
ford,  Captain  Philip  Stanhope,1  made  sail  in  another  direction, 
and  effected  her  escape.  The  French  squadron  then  chased  the 
Resolution,  but  without  gaining  very  rapidly,  until  the  latter 
having  carried  away  some  of  her  spars,  the  enemy  neared,  and 
opened  a  destructive  fire.  In  this  emergency,  the  ship  being 
much  disabled  and  near  the  shore,  Captain  Mordaunt  deter- 
mined to  run  the  ship  aground,  which  he  effected  at  3h.  P.M. 
The  Resolution  took  the  ground  in  a  sandy  bay,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  beach,  and  directly  under  the  guns  of 
the  Genoese  castle  of  Vent igm  ilia,  but  which  afforded  her 
no  protection.  At  4h.  30m.,  Captain  Mordaunt  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh.  The  squadron  anchored  as  near  the  Resolution 
as  possible,  and  were  pouring  into  her  a  heavy  fire  ;  but  the 
commodore,  finding  he  could  not  induce  the  Resolution  to 
surrender,  ordered  all  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  under  cover 
of  the  guns  of  a  74-gun  ship,  to  attempt  her  destruction. 
Although  nearly  all  the  Resolution's  guns  were  silenced, 
sufficient  of  her  crew  remained  to  repulse  the  boarders  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  remainder  retired  for  the  night. 
On  the  21st,  at  6h.  30m.  a.  m.,  the  largest  of  the  French 
ships,  mounting  eighty  guns,  took  up  her  station  as  near  to 
the  Resolution  as  the  depth  of  water  would  permit,  and  brought 
her  broadside  to  bear.  The  Resolution  could  only  bring  her 
stern  chase-guns  to  bear  in  return,  and  to  add  to  her  de- 
fenceless state,  her  magazine  was  swamped,  the  water  being 
over  the  orlop  deck  ;  so  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold 
out  any  longer ;  orders  were  therefore  given  to  set  her  on 
fire,  and  for  the  crew  to  make  their  escape  to  the  shore, 
which  was  thoroughly  effected,  and  the  ship  at  3h.  p.m. 
wag  burnt  down  to  the  waters  edge.    Captain  Mordaunt 

1  Captain  Stanhope  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Port  Mahon,  in  the 
ensuing  year. 
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never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds,  and  died 
in  1710. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  a  large  outward-bound  convoy,  under 
the  protection  of  the  following  ships, — 

Guns.  Ships. 

76    Royal  Oak  Commodore  Baron  Wyld 

I  Grafton  Captain  Edward  Acton 

'    |  Hampton  Court   „       George  Clements 

sailed  from  the  Downs,  and  on  the  2nd  fell  in  with  the 
Dunkirk  squadron,  of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  four 
privateers,  commanded  by  M.  Forbin.  Commodore  Wyld 
took  five  of  the  largest  merchant  ships  into  his  line,  and 
boldly  met  the  attack.  For  two  hours  and  a  half  a  heavy 
fire  was  kept  up ;  but  Captain  Acton  being  killed,  the 
Grafton  surrendered  to  the  overwhelming  force  opposed  to 
her.  The  Hampton  Court  fought  desperately,  and  sank  the 
Salisbury,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
Royal  Oak  having  eleven  feet  water  in  her  hold,  escaped 
with  great  loss,  by  running  on  shore  under  Dungeness, 
from  whence  she  was  next  day  got  off,  and  carried  into  the 
Downs.  The  French  took  twenty-one  sail  of  merchant  ships, 
and  carried  all  into  Dunkirk.  It  is  recorded  that  a  mid- 
shipman, whose  name  has  never  transpired,  belonging  to  the 
Hampton  Court,  after  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  tho 
ship,  conveyed  Captain  Clements,  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
into  the  long  boat,  which  was  towing  astern,  into  which 
himself  and  seven  men  also  got  unperceived,  and  hid  them- 
selves under  the  thwarts.  They  then  watched  their  opj>or- 
tunity  to  cut  the  boat  adrift,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Rye 
harbour  on  the  3rd  of  May  with  the  dead  body  of  their  captain. 

On  the  30th  of  June  it  was  determined  by  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  and  the  confederated  forces,  to  open  the  passage  of 
the  Var,  where  the  enemy  were  strongly  intrenched ;  and  Sir 
John  Norris,  with  four  English  and  one  Dutch  ship,  sailed  into 
that  river,  and  advanced  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy's 
works.  He  then  opened  so  w-ell-directed  a  fire,  that  the 
cavalry  and  a  great  part  of  the  infantry,  being  quite  unpre- 
pared, quitted  the  camp,  which  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel — who 
had  followed  Sir  John  Norris — observing,  ordered  Sir  John  to 
land  with  the  seamen  and  marines,  and  attack  them  in  flank. 
This  service  was  performed  so  successfully,  that  the  French 
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fled  from  their  intrenchments  In  confusion,  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  passed  up  without  meeting 
any  resistance. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  an  attempt  was  made  \i\mi  Toulon 
by  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  forces,  again  assisted  by 
the  fleet  under  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  100  guns  were 
landed  from  the  different  ships,  for  the  batteries,  and  a  great 
number  of  seamen  to  serve  them  ;  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  also 
l>ombarded  the  town  with  the  fleet ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  success  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  follow,  it  was 
afterwards  deemed  prudent  to  withdraw  from  before  the 
place.  The  French,  however,  sustained  much  loss,  for,  in 
addition  to  eight  of  their  largest  ships,  which  were  burnt, 
several  magazines  and  130  houses  were  destroyed.  Shovel 
was  greatly  chagrined  at  the  partial  failure  of  this  expedition, 
and  departed  for  England,1  leaving  a  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  to  blockade  Toulon. 

Notwithstanding  the  fate  of  Commodore  Wylds  squadron 
in  May,  the  Admiralty  provided  no  better  convoy  for  the 
Lisbon  fleet,  which,  after  much  delay,  sailed  in  October. 
The  merchant  ships  consisted  of  130  sail,  in  charge  of  the 
following : — 

Guns.  Ships. 

fin    Cumberland    ....  Commodore  Richard  Edwards 

/  Devonshire  Captain  John  Watkins 

76    Royal  Oak   „       Baron  Wyld 

.n  j  Ruby   „       Peregrine  Bertie 

°}  \  Chester    „       John  Balchen 

1  On  the  23rd  of  October,  the  fleet  of  Sir  Cloudesley  arrive/ 1  off  Sally 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  sounded  in  ninety  fathoms.  In  the  evening,  it  is 
believed,  he  thought  he  saw  the  lights  of  Scilly,  as  he  soon  afterwards 
made  signals  of  danger.  Sir  George  Byng  was  only  half  a  mile  to  wind- 
ward of  him,  and  observed  the  sea  breaking  over  the  rocks,  known  as  the 
Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  upon  which  rocks  tho  admiral  is  believed  to  have 
struck,  as  his  ship,  the  Association,  was  never  seen  afterwards.  Besides 
the  admiral's  ship,  the  Eagle,  seventy,  Captain  R.  Hancock,  and  the 
Roraney,  fifty,  Captain  William  Coney,  also  perished,  as  did  the  Fire- 
brand tire-ship.  Sir  George  Byng's  ship,  the  Royal  Anne,  was  saved  by 
the  great  skill  of  her  officers  and  crew,  in  setting  her  topsails,  when  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  rocks.  The  St.  George,  also,  was  miraculously  saved. 
A  magnificent  tomb  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Cloudesley  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Charnock,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  states,  upon  what  he  believed 
to  be  good  authority,  that  Sir  Cloudesley  reached  Scilly  alive,  but,  being 
in  an  exhausted  state,  was  afterwards  basely  murdered  by  a  female 
wrecker. 
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On  the  10th  of  October,  being  off  the  Lizard,  the  convoy 
fell  in  with  the  squadrons  of  Count  Forbin  and  M. 
Du  Guai  Trouin,  consisting  together  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line.  Commodore  Edwards  formed  a  line,  and  stood 
towards  the  enemy,  in  order  to  give  the  merchant  ships 
an  opportunity  of  escaping.  At  about  noon  the  action 
commenced ;  M.  Du  Guai  Trouin  and  two  other  ships  attack- 
ing the  Cumberland.  The  fight  was  conducted  with  great 
skill :  but  the  Cumberland,  being  dismasted  and  reduced  to 
a  defenceless  state,  struck  her  colours.  The  Devonshire 
maintained  a  running  fight  with  five  French  ships  until 
dusk,  when  she  blew  up  ;  two  only  out  of  her  crew  of  700 
being  saved.1  The  Achille  boarded  the  Royal  Oak,  and  a 
long  and  desperate  action  ensued  ;  but  having  disabled  the 
Achille,  the  former  escaped  into  Kinsale.  The  Chester  and 
Ruby  were  also  captured.2  The  merchant  ships  effected 
their  escape,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  safety. 

As  a  very  poor  set-off  to  this  success  of  the  French,  Cap- 
tain Nicholas  Haddock,  in  command  of  the  Ludlow  Castle, 
on  the  30th  of  December,  off  the  Long-sand-head,  fell  in  with 
two  large  privateers,  each  carrying  more  men  than  the 
British  ship.  These  ships  were  the  Nightingale  and  Squirrel, 
fitted  out  at  Dunkirk  ;  the  Nightingale  being  under  the 
command  of  one  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  dismissed  the 
English  service.  The  two  ships  attacked  the  Ludlow  Castle, 
but  were  so  warmly  received,  that  they  endeavoured  to  make 

1  We  perform  the  tardy  justice  of  recording  the  names  of  the  devoted 
captain  and  officers  of  this  bravely-defended  ship,  which  historians,  who 
wrote  when  the  subject  was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  omitted  to  do. 
Captain  John  Watkins,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of 
Alicant,  perished  in  command  of  this  ship.  This  officer  removed  into 
the  Devonshire  on  the  30th  of  August,  1706,  as  flag-captain  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  John  Jennings,  but  the  latter  hauled  down  his  flag  on  the 
28th  April,  antecedent  to  this  action.  The  lieutenants  were,  Thomas 
Witts,  William  Payne,  and  Robert  Tempest ;  master,  Thomas  Tribbett ; 
chaplain,  Alexander  Walker  ;  gunner,  John  Rollo. 

2  A  court-martial  assembled  October  27th,  1708,  to  try  Captains 
Edwards,  Balchen,  and  Wyld,  when  the  two  former  were  honourably 
acquitted,  and  the  latter  cashiered,  and  rendered  incapable  of  further 
service  in  the  royal  navy,  a  sentence  which  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
severe  one  upon  Captain  Wyld,  who,  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  as 
well  as  on  this,  appears  to  have  behaved  well.  It  affords  pleasure, 
however,  to  add,  that  he  was  subsequently  reinstated,  and  lived  to  be  a 
rear-admiral. 
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oft*  Captain  Haddock  gave  chase  to  the  largest,  which  he 
captured  the  same  night. 

1708. — On  the  1st  March,  the  44-gun  ship  Adventure, 
Captain  Robert  Clark,  was  captured  in  the  West  Indies  by 
a  superior  French  force,  and  Captain  Clark  killed. 

Commodore  Wager,  who   commanded   the  West-India 
squadron  this  year,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  squadron 
at  the  Havannah,  under  M.  Du  Casse,  for  the  purpose  of 
convoying  home  a  fleet  of  Spanish  treasure-shijjs,  resolved  to 
intercept  the  latter  previous  to  their  reaching  the  Havannah. 
The  Severn,  Captain  Humphrey  Pudner,  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  reconnoitre  Porto  Bello,  where  the  Spanish 
ships  were  to  assemble,  from  whom  the  commodore  received 
intelligence,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  that  the  fleet  had  sailed  for 
Carthagena  on  the  19th.  The  ships  with  Commodore  Wager, 
who  had  his  broad  pendant  in  the  60-gun  ship  Expedition, 
Captain  Henry  Long,  consisted  of  the  GO-gun  ships  Kingston 
and  Portland,  Captains  Simon  Bridges  and  Edward  Windsor, 
and  Vulture  fire-ship,  with  which  he  cruised  till  the  27  th. 
On  the  28th,  at  noon,  the  Spanish  ships,  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, were  seen  from  the  mast-head.     Commodore  Wager 
immediately  chased ;  but  the  Spanish  admiral,  despising  a 
force  so  paltry,  proceeded  on  his  course  without  deigning  to 
notice  it.    Unable  to  weather  a  small  island  called  Baru,  the 
Spaniards  tacked,  and  thus  neared  the  British.   The  Spanish 
admiral  then  drew  his  ships  into  a  line,  his  own  ship,  bearing 
a  white  pendant  at  the  main,  in  the  centre.  Of  the  seventeen 
sail,  two  were  sloops,  and  one  a  brigantine,  which  withdrew 
from  the  action,  and  made  sail  in-shore.    This  squadron  had 
on  board  specie  to  the  amount  of  forty-eight  million  pieces  of 
eight.    Commodore  Wager  decided  on  engaging  the  Spanish 
admirals  ship  of  sixty-four  guns  himself,  and  ordered  the 
Kingston  to  engage  the  vice-admiral,  and  the  Portland  the 
rear-admiral.    The  sun  was  just  setting  as  the  commodore 
commenced  the  engagement,  winch,  as  the  ships  neared, 
became  very  fierce.   In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  Spanish 
admiral's  ship  took  fire,  and  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion,  vast  quantities  of  the  burning  fragments  falling 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Expedition.    Seeing  the  fate  of  the 
admiral,  the  Spaniards  dispersed  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  commodore  could  renew  the 
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action  :  but  at  about  10h.,  the  night  being  very  dark,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  alongside  the  Spanish  rear-admirar« 
ship,  into  which  he  poured  a  broadside.  Commodore  Wager, 
who  had  hoisted  a  light,  being  perceived  by  the  Portland  and 
Kingston,  was  soon  joined  by  those  ships,  and  shortly  after 
midnight  the  Spanish  ship  surrendered. 

Before  daybreak  another  large  ship  was  discovered  by 
Commodore  Wager  on  his  weather-bow,  and  three  sail  U]K>n 
the  weather-quarter,  three  or  four  leagues  off ;  upon  which, 
Ills  own  ship  being  unable  to  carry  a  press  of  sail,  he  ordered 
the  two  ships  of  his  squadron  which  were  iininjured  to  chase 
to  windward.  This  order  was  tardily  obeyed  ;  but  the  signal 
being  repeated,  they  at  length  ran  the  commodore  out  of 
sight.  It  appeared,  by  the  captains*  statement  on  rejoining, 
that  the  ship  they  had  chased  was  the  vice-admiral'H,  but 
that  she  had  got  among  the  shoals  of  Salmadinas,  and  that 
they  were  deterred  by  the  dangerous  navigation  from  follow- 
ing.1 The  freight  on  board  the  Spanish  adnural's  ship  which 
blew  up  was  valued  at  seven  million  pieces  of  eight  ;  the 
vice-admiral  had  six  millions  ;  and  the  one  taken  was  the 
least  valuable.  Commodore  Wager  was  promoted  to  bo 
rear-admiral  on  the  day  of  the  actiou. 

1709.— On  the  25th  of  February,  the  following— 

Gun*.  Ships. 

70    Assurance  Captain  Anthony  Toilet 

60    Sunderland   ....    ,,       George  Forbes 

t  Hampshire    ....    „       Hod.  Henry  Maynard 
50  <  Anglesea    „       Thomas  Legg 

(  Assistance   „       Abraham  Tudor 

sailed  from  Cork  in  charge  of  the  traders  for  England  ;  and 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  being  eight  leagues  south-south-west  of 
the  Lizard,  four  large  ships  were  discovered  standing  towards 
them.  The  convoy  was  ordered  to  disperse ;  and  the  Sunder- 
land and  Anglesea  having  j>arted  company  the  day  before, 
Captain  Toilet  signalled  his  three  remaining  ships  to  form  a 
line.  At  8h.  A.M.  the  enemy  bore  down  in  line,  and  having 
arrived  within  musket-shot,  hoisted  French  colours.  Com- 

1  A  court-martial  was  held  on  the  23rd  of  July,  upon  Captains 
Bridges  and  Windsor,  for  not  persevering  more  in  endeavouring  to 
destroy  the  Spanish  vice-admiral,  and  they  were  both  dismissed  their 
ships. 
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modore  Du  Gtiai  Trouin,  in  the  70-gun  ship  Achille,  ranged 
up  so  close  to  the  Assurance,  that  she  fell  on  board,  and  both 
ships  commenced  a  furious  cannonade,  their  yardarms  touch- 
ing. The  French  ship  having  men  in  her  tops,  committed 
great  havoc  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Assurance,  killing 
and  wounding  nearly  every  man  upon  it.  For  half  an  hour 
this  destructive  fire  continued,  when  the  two  ships  having 
fallen  off  before  the  wind,  separated  ;  but  they  again  closed, 
aud  renewed  the  action  in  a  short  time  upon  the  other  side, 
and  with  equal  fury,  when  the  Achille  sheered  off,  and  pur- 
sued the  merchant  ships.  The  other  three  French  ships, 
which  mounted  from  forty  to  fifty  guns  each,  then  engaged  the 
Assurance,  but  were  soon  (impelled  to  desist.  The  Assurance 
was  left  without  a  shroud  or  a  stay  uncut,  her  foresail  and 
fore-topsail  were  shot  to  pieces,  her  best  bower-anchor  cut 
from  the  bows,  one  of  the  flukes  of  the  sheet-anchor  shot 
away,  and  her  small  bower-anchor  driven  into  her  hows. 
Captain  Toilet  had  been  four  months  absent  from  his  duty 
sick,  but  was  on  thin  occasion  taken  on  deck  in  a  chair,  in 
which  he  was  wounded.  The  first  lieutenant  was  wounded 
in  the  leg,  but  his  wound  being  dressed,  he  returned  on  deck. 
The  second  tieutenant  was  killed,  as  were  several  French 
officers,  passengers.  Altogether,  the  Assurance  sustained  a 
lass  of  twenty-five  killed  and  fifty-three  wounded,  many  of 
the  latter  mortally.  The  French  squadron  having  principally 
directed  their  strength  upon  Commodore  Toilet  s  ship,  the 
Hampshire  had  only  two  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  and 
the  Assistance  eight  killed  and  twenty  wounded,  among 
which  latter  was  Captain  Tudor,  mortally.  M.  Du  Guai 
Trouin's  ship  and  squadron  suffered  very  severely,  although 
their  loss  is  not  recorded.  The  Assurance  lost  no  time  in 
refitting,  and  in  pursuing  the  French  squadron,  to  protect  the 
convoy.  Five  merchant  ships,  however,  were  unavoidably 
captured,  two  of  which  foundered  before  reaching  France. 

Rear- Admiral  Lord  Dursley,  who  commanded  a  squadron 
in  tho  Channel,  having  received  intelligence  that  M.  Du  Guai 
was  cruising  off  Scilly,  departed  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  and 
1  mving  escorted  the  Lisbon  fleet  as  far  as  he  considered 
necessary,  he  on  the  9th  of  April  got  sight  of  the  Achille. 
The  50 -gun  ships  Glorieux  and  Bristol  were  also  in  com- 
pany ;  and  these  latter  were  overtaken  and  captured,  but  the 
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Achille  escaped  by  her  superior  sailing.  Several  smaller 
prizes  were  taken  by  Lord  Duraley's  squadron  ;  but  the 
French  were  equally  on  the  alert,  and  a  very  harassing  and 
destructive  warfare  was  carried  on. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  3 2 -gun  frigate  Sweepstakes, 
Captain  Samuel  Meade,  was  captured  off  the  coast  of  France 
by  two  large  French  privateers,  each  of  superior  force  to  the 
British  ship.  Captain  Meade  was  tried  for  the  loss  of  his 
ship,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service  ;  but  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  reinstated. 

On  the  14th  April,  the  32-gun  frigate  Fowey,  Captain 
Richard  Lestock,  was  captured  in  the  Mediterranean  by  two 
large  French  privateers. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  oO-gun  ship  Falmouth,  Captain 
Walter  Ryddel,  when  off  Scilly,  in  charge  of  the  homeward- 
Ixmnd  North  American  convoy,  fell  in  with  four  French 
men-of-war.  The  commodore  of  the  French  squadron,  in  a 
6  4 -gun  ship,  attacked  the  Falmouth,  and  attempted  to  board 
her,  which  evolution  Captain  Ryddel  gallantly  met  by  laying 
the  French  ship  athwart  hawse,  and  in  this  position,  with 
their  bowsprits  locked  together,  the  two  ships  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  kept  up  a  heavy  fire.  The  French  crew  several  times 
attempted  to  board,  but  were  beaten  back  with  much  loss  ; 
and  finding  there  was  no  chance  of  capturing  the  Falmouth, 
the  French  ship  disengaged  herself,  and  made  sail  away. 
Captain  Ryddel  made  sail  after  the  convoy,  which  he  con- 
ducted in  safety  to  Plymouth.  In  this  truly  gallant  encounter 
on  the  part  of  Captain  Ryddel,  the  Falmouth  sustained  a  loss 
of  thirteen  men  killed  ;  and  the  captain,  in  the  right  leg, 
second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Lawrence  (a  volunteer),  and  fifty-three 
men,  wounded.  .  The  Falmouth  had  on  board  a  freight  of 
£20,000. 

On  the  18th  May,  Captain  George  Cammock,  in  the 
Speedwell,  captured  in  Beerhaven  a  large  French  privateer, 
and  recaptured  a  valuable  merchant  ship,  her  prize.  On  the 
next  morning,  the  Speedwell  captured  a  second  privateer, 
consort  to  the  above  ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards,  a  line 
vessel,  mounting  twelve  guns,  with  ninety  men,  in  the  act  of 
taking  possession  of  three  merchant  ships. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  the  60-gun  ship  Plymouth, 
Captain  Jonas  Hanway,  being  in  the  Channel,  engaged  a 
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French  ship  of  war.  The  action  lasted  an  hour,  when, 
having  had  fourteen  officers  and  seamen  killed,  and  sixty 
wounded,  the  French  ship  hauled  down  her  colours.  She 
proved  to  be  the  Adriad,  a  Dunkirk  privateer,  mounting  forty 
guns,  with  a  crew  of  260  men.  The  complement  of  the 
Plymouth  being  much  reduced  by  sickness,  was  only  able  to 
man  forty  of  her  guns  ;  and  her  loss  in  this  action  amounted 
to  a  captain  of  marines  and  seven  men  killed,  and  sixteen 
wounded. 

The  indefatigable  Commodore  Du  Guai  Trouin  continued 
to  harass  every  English  convoy  entering  or  quitting  the 
Channel ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  being  about  150 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  Scilly,  captured  the  64-gun  ship 
Gloucester,  Captain  John  Balchen.  On  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, this  same  squadron,  consisting  of  five  sail  of  the  line, 
with  the  Gloucester  in  company,  captured  the  50 -gun  ship 
Hampshire,  Captain  the  Hon.  Henry  Maynard.  One  ship 
of  fifty-six  guns  and  550  men  closely  engaged  the  Hampshire 
for  several  hours,  but  was  beaten  off  The  Hampshire  was 
chased  into  Baltimore  (Ireland),  into  which  harbour  she  was 
assisted  by  boats  from  the  shore ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
boats  were  observed  coming  off  to  her  succour  that  Du  Guai 
gave  over  the  pursuit.  The  captain  of  the  Gloucester,  who 
was  on  board  one  of  the  French  ships,  afterwards  stated 
that  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Hampshire  had  120  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Hampshire  received  seventy-two 
shots  in  her  hull,  her  masts  were  all  more  or  less  shattered, 
and  her  loss  amounted  to  fifteen  killed,  as  many  dangerously, 
and  others  slightly  wounded.  The  above  particulars,  which 
differ  materially  from  those  given  in  our  former  version,  and 
also  from  every  other  published  account,  are  derived  from 
the  Hampshire's  log. 

Itear- Admiral  Wagers  squadron  continued  to  do  good 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  in  protecting  the  trade  of  the 
colonies,  and  in  harassing  that  of  the  French.  In  the  month 
of  April,  the  50-gun  ship  Portland,  Captain  Stephen 
Hutchins,  after  convoying  the  traders  to  Porto-Bello,  was 
lying  in  the  Bastimentoes,  from  which  place  four  ships,  two 
of  fifty,  and  two  of  thirty  guns,  were  observed  at  anchor  in 


Hutchins  understood  to  be  the  Coventry  and  Mi, 
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Africa.  On  the  1st  of  May,  intelligence  was  brought  to  him 
that  these  ships  had  sailed  on  the  previous  night ;  and  the 
Portland  immediately  put  to  sea  in  quest  of  them.  On  the 
3rd,  at  8h.  A.M.,  two  ships  were  discovered  to  windward, 
which  at  noon  bore  up  to  close  the  Portland.  They  did 
not,  however,  approach  near  enough  to  engage  that  day  ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  by  tacking  in  the  night, 
Captain  Hutchins  got  within  gun-shot  on  the  lee  quarter  of 
the  Mignon,  which  he  engaged.  The  Coventry  dropped 
astern  to  support  her  consort,  and  taking  her  station  on  the 
lee  bow  of  the  Portland,  both  ships  kept  up  a  cross  fire  upon 
her,  which  did  great  damage  to  the  rigging  and  sails.  A 
running  fight  of  some  hours  continued,  when  the  Portland 
having  had  her  maintopsail-yard  cut  in  two,  dropped  astern. 
All  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  was  employed  on 
board  the  Portland  in  repairing  the  damages  of  the  previous 
day's  action,  and  at  4h.  A.  M.  on  the  5th,  that  ship  was 
again  in  chase ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  6th  that  Captain 
Hutchins  was  again  enabled  to  bring  them  to  action. 
At  7h.  a.  M.,  the  Coventry  having  given  the  Portland  an 
opportunity,  those  two  ships  closed,  and  a  well-directed  fire 
was  opened.  The  Coventry's  deck  was  observed  to  be  so 
crowded  with  men,  that  Captain  Hutchins  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  attempt  to  board ;  but  a  close  action  was  main- 
tained with  spirit  until  llh.  a.  m.,  when  the  French  ship 
lost  her  mainmast.  With  much  obstinacy,  however,  she 
continued  the  fight,  but  at  12h.  30m.  surrendered.  The 
Mignon  escaped.  The  Coventry  had  her  captain  killed,  and 
her  second  captain  wounded,  together  with  a  great  many 
men ;  her  crew  having  been  much  augmented  from  the 
Mignon.  The  Portland,  out  of  a  crew  220,  sustained  a  loss 
of  nine  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  The  prize  had  on  board 
20,000  pieces  of  eight. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  at  daylight,  the  50-gun  ships 
Defiance  and  Centurion,  Captains  John  Evans  and  John 
Mihell,  being  off  Fuengirola,  were  chased  by  two  French 
ships  of  sixty  or  seventy  guns.  The  British  ships  shortened 
sail  to  receive  the  enemy,  and  at  8h.  30m.  the  French  ships 
ranging  up  to  leeward  of  the  Defiance  and  Centurion,  com- 
menced a  furious  action,  which  lasted  until  about  noon,  when 
the  French  ships  sheered  off;  but  not  without  making  air 
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unsuccessful  attempt  to  board  the  Centurion.  The  British 
ships  chased  the  enemy  till  4h.  p.  m.  ;  but,  being  very  much 
shattered,  were  unable  to  overtake  them.  The  loss  of  the 
Defiance  amounted  to  the  master,  William  Fearne,  gunner, 
Thomas  Griffin,  and  fifteen  men  killed ;  and  Captain  Evans, 
the  lieutenant  of  marines,  and  67  wounded.  The  Centurion 
had  twenty-one,  including  Lieutenant  Thomas  Best  and  the 
chaplain,  Robert  Williams,  killed ;  and  forty  men  wounded. 
'Hie  French  ships  were  reported  to  have  lost  upwards  of  100 
men  ;  and  in  a  shattered  state  reached  Malaga. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  the  40-gun  ship  Winchester, 
Captain  Robert  Hughes,  chased  and,  at  8h.  p.  if.,  overtook  a 
large  privateer  belonging  to  Flushing.  On  arriving  within 
hail,  Captain  Hughes  ordered  the  stranger  to  heave  to  and 
send  a  boat  on  board ;  but  the  only  reply  to  this  hail  was 
a  musket-ball.  The  Winchester  then  opened  her  fire,  and 
after  a  short  action,  in  which  the  Dutch  captain  was  killed, 
the  crew  of  the  privateer  called  for  quarter.  The  above  is 
the  account  furnished  by  the  Winchester  s  journal,  and  it  will 
be  seen,  on  comparison,  that  it  differs  materially  from  our 
former  account,  which  was  derived  from  the  pages  of  Camp- 
bell and  others. 

1710. — On  the  10th  of  February,  the  50-gun  ships  Salis- 
bury and  St.  Albans,  Captains  Francis  Hosier  and  Thomas 
Laurence,  captured,  after  a  smart  action,  a  French  60-gun 
ship  off  Cape  Clear.  The  Salisbury  lost  in  the  action,  John 
Kersey,  boatswain,  and  four  men  killed ;  and  twenty-five 
men  wounded  The  prize  was  added  to  the  navy  under  the 
name  of  Salisbury's  Prize. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  the  70-gun  ship  Suffolk,  Captain 
William  Cleveland,  captured  off  Messina  the  French  56-gun 
ship  Galliard,  but  which  had  only  thirty-eight  guns  mounted. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Aylmer,  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Channel,  discovered  several  sail,  which 
the  Kent,  Assurance,  and  York  were  ordered  to  chase. 
The  70-gun  ship  Kent,  Captain  Robert  Johnson,  took  the 
lead,  and  chased  all  night ;  and,  on  the  following  morning, 
having  run  her  consorts  out  of  sight,  came  up  with,  and, 
after  a  smart  action,  compelled  the  stranger  to  surrender. 
The  prize  proved  to  be  the  Superbe,  of  fifty-six  guns,  a 
well-known  and  skilful  cruiser.    Her  crew  was  composed  of 
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picked  men,  and  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Kent. 
The  Superbe,  being  nearly  a  new  ship,  was  added  to  the 
British  navy. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  combined  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  being  off  Toulon,  stood  into  Hyeres  Bay,  where 
a  French  ship  from  Scanderoon,  valuably  laden,  and  mount- 
ing fifty  guns,  was  discovered,  which  had  taken  shelter  under 
the  guns  of  three  strong  batteries.  Sir  John  Norris,  think- 
ing the  service  practicable,  despatched  the  boats  of  the  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  Stepney,  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  her  out.  The  boats,  being  maimed,  put  of£ 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  French  crew  were  observed 
leaving  the  vessel.  The  boats  rowed  hastily  alongside  and 
boarded  the  vessel,  which  proceeding  had  been  provided 
for  by  the  French ;  for  the  men  had  scarcely  reached  her 
deck,  when  all  on  board  were  blown  to  atoms.  Before 
leaving  the  vessels,  a  train  had  been  laid,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  magazine ;  and  previously  to  the  last  man 
quitting,  a  slow  match  was  ignited.  The  vessel  blew  up 
with  thirty-five  Englishmen  on  board,  most  of  whom  were 
killed. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  the  70-gun  ships  Warspight 
and  Breda,  Captains  Josiah  Crow  and  Thomas  Long,  cruising 
oft"  Cape  Roxent,  chased  a  large  French  ship.  The  Breda, 
taking  the  lead,  first  engaged  the  enemy,  but  the  latter  did 
not  surrender  until  the  arrival  of  the  Warspight.  The  prize 
proved  the  Maure,  of  forty-eight  guns  and  276  men.  Cap- 
tain Long  and  his  grandson  were  killed  in  the  action,  and 
eight  men  woimded. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  50-gun  ships  Rochester, 
Severn,  and  Portland,  Captains  John  Aid  red,  Humphrey 
Pudner,  and  George  Purvis,  visited  the  French  harbours  on 
the  north  side  of  Newfoundland,  and  committed  great  devas- 
tation. In  their  way  thither,  also,  they  took  two  richly- 
laden  merchant  ships,  valued  at  £30,000,  one  of  which  was 
afterwards  surprised  and  recaptured.  The  following  was  the 
amount  of  their  successes : — In  the  harbour  La  Couche,  two 
vessels  mounting  together  tliirty  guns,  with  145  men  ;  in 
Carouse,  three  vessels,  mounting  in  all  sixty-four  guns,  with  210 
men ;  at  Petit  Maitre,  one  vessel,  of  eighteen  guns  and  eighty 
men ;  and  at  Great  St.  Julian,  one  vessel,  of  thirty  guns  and 
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120  men  ;  three  of  which  were  brought  away,  but  the  rest 
were  destroyed. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  the  64-gun  ship  Pembroke, 
Captain  Edward  Rumsey,  and  32-gun  ship  Falcon,  Captain 
Charles  Constable,  were  fallen  in  with  to  the  southward  of 
Nice,  by  three  French  ships  of  war  of  superior  force.  Tho 
Toulouse,  of  sixty-four  guns,  engaged  the  Pembroke  with 
much  spirit,  and  the  other  ships,  mounting  sixty  and  fifty- 
four  guns,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Toulouse,  the 
Pembroke  struck.  Captain  Rumsey  was  killed,  140  of  his 
crew  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ship  a  wreck."  The  Falcon 
was  also  pursued,  and  Captain  Constable,  although  severely 
wounded,  refused  to  quit  the  deck,  and  continued  the  action 
as  long  as  a  chance  of  success  remained,  when  he  struck. 

1711. — On  the  22nd  of  March,  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
still  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  being  in  Vado  Bay,  the 
signal  was  made  for  seeing  four  ships,  upon  which  the  admiral 
ordered  the  60-gun  ships  Nassau  and  Exeter  to  proceed  in 
chase.  The  Lion,  Lyme,  and  Severn,  British  look-out  ships, 
joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  on  the  26th  an  engagement 
took  place.  The  French  ships  mounted  from  sixty  to  forty 
guns  each,  and  maintained  a  running  fight  with  such  of  the 
English  ships  as  could  get  up.  The  Severn,  Captain  Hum- 
phrey Pudner,  and  Lyme,  Captain  James  Gunman,  were  in 
consequence  disabled  (the  former  having  had  twenty-three 
and  the  latter  six  men  killed  and  wounded),  and  obliged  to 
return  into  port ;  but  the  Lion,  Captain  Galfridus  Walpole, 
and  the  Exeter,  Captain  Beaumont  Raymond,  continued  the 
chase.  Captain  Walpole  lost  his  right  arm,  and  had  forty 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  his  ship  was  almost  unrigged 
before  he  relinquished  the  pursuit.  The  Exeter  followed, 
and  engaged  the  Pembroke  (late  English),  a  50-gun  ship, 
which  struck,  but  the  Exeter  could  not  take  possession, 
owing  to  her  disabled  state. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  46-gun  ship  Advice,  Captain 
Lord  IXiflus,  while  lying  at  anchor  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  was 
attacked  by  eight  large  Dunkirk  privateers.  Such  was  the 
vigour  of  their  assault,  that  the  Advice  was  in  a  short  time 
reduced  to  a  wreck,  and  had  two-thirds  of  her  crew  either 
killed  or  wounded — the  captain  among  the  latter.  The  ship 
was  carried  to  Dunkirk,  where  the  indignities  offered  to  the 
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English  prisoners  proved  the  captors  to  deserve  the  appel- 
lation of  pirates,  rather  than  privateers. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  50-gun  ship  Newcastle,  Captain 
Sampson  Bourne,  off  Antigua,  fell  in  with  a  flotilla  com- 
prising a  ship  of  thirty-six  guns,  one  of  twenty-four  guns, 
two  merchant  ships,  and  nine  sloop  privateers,  which  had 
put  to  sea  from  Martinique,  with  the  design  of  reducing 
Antigua.  Though  for  some  time  unable  to  bring  the  New- 
castle's broadside  to  bear,  Captain  Bourne  persevered,  and  at 
length,  after  a  three  hours'  action,  completely  disabled  them, 
and  liaving  killed  sixty-four  of  their  men,  compelled  the 
flotilla  to  return  to  Martinique.  On  the  27th  July,  the 
50-gun  ship  Salisbury  and  60 -gun  ship  Salisbury's  Prize, 
Captains  Francis  Hosier  and  Robert  Harland,  captured  off 
Carthagena  a  Spanish  galleon  mounting  60  brass  guns.  The 
•Salisbury's  Prize  had  one  man  killed  and  six  wounded  in  the 
encounter. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  the  70-gun  ships  Hampton  Court 
and  Stirling  Castle,  Captains  James  Mighells  and  Richard 
Hughes,  when  off  Minorca,  chased  two  French  ships,  the 
Trident  and  Toulouse,  each  of  fifty-two  guns.  The  Hampton 
Court  overtook  and  engaged  the  Toulouse,  and  after  an 
action  of  two  hours1  duration,  the  French  slup  surrendered, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Stirling  Castle,  the 
Hampton  Court  having  no  l>oat  that  would  swim.  The 
Toulouse  was  commanded  by  M.  Grandprez,  and  had  a  crew 
of  400  men:  she  formerly  mounted  sixty-four  guns.  The 
Trident  escaped. 

The  operations  of  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake,  were  this  year  confined  to 
the  protection  of  the  English  coast,  and  to  destroying  the 
privateers  which  infested  the  Channel,  many  of  which  were 
captured.  Still  fewer  actions  do  the  annals  of  1712  afford  ; 
and  we  will  therefore  briefly  sum  up  the  events  of  this  me- 
morable war,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
signed  on  the  1st  of  April,  1713,  and  which  cannot  be  better 
done  than  in  the  words  of  Campbell : — 

11  Upon  the  close  of  the  war,  the  French  found  themselves 
totally  deprived  of  all  pretensions  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 
Most  of  our  conquests — indeed,  all  of  them  that  were  of  any 
use  to  us — were  made,  or  at  least  chiefly,  by  our  fleets.  Sir 
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George  Rooke  took  Gibraltar ;  Sir  John  Leake  reduced  Mi- 
norca ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  it  was  our  fleet  alone  that 
supported  King  Charles  in  Catalonia,  and  kept  the  king  of 
Portugal  steady  to  the  grand  alliance ;  which,  besides  the 
advantages  it  brought  to  the  common  cause,  secured  to  us 
the  invaluable  profits  of  our  trade  to  that  country.  At  the 
same  time  our  fleets  prevented  the  French  from  so  much  as 
sailing  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  had  made  a  figure 
in  the  last  war,  and  kept  many  of  the  Italian  states  in  awe. 
The  very  Algerines  and  other  piratical  states  of  Bar  ban, 
contrary  to  their  natural  propensity  to  the  French,  were 
now  obsequious  to  us,  and  entertained  no  manner  of  doubt 
of  the  superiority  of  our  flag.  In  a  word,  to  siun  up  all,  we 
had  to  deal  in  the  first  of  the  war  with  the  fleets  of  Brest 
and  Toulon,  capable  of  disputing  with  us  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  in  our  full  strength." 

Then  follows  a  summary  of  ships  of  war  captured  or 
destroyed  belonging  to  the  English  and  French  navies ;  by 
which  it  ap]>ears,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  English 
sustained  a  loss  of  thirty -eight  ships,  mounting  1,596  guns ; 
while  that  of  the  French  exceeded  ours  by  eighteen  ships 
and  1,498  guns.  Great  Britain  retained  possession  of 
Gibraltar,  Minorca,  Hudson's  Bay,  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  island  of  St.  Christophers,  and  also  Newfoundland,  with 
a  few  exceptions. 
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1713—1744. 

George  I.  commenced  his  reign  in  a  period  of  peace ;  and 
we  have  to  pass  over  three  years  before  any  battle  presents 
itself. 

1716. — The  piratical  states  being  again  on  the  alert  and 
committing  piracies,  Vice- Admiral  John  Baker,  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  crnised  against  them.  But 
the  Sallee  rovers  for  a  time  continued  their  depredations 
with  impunity,  owing  to  their  drawing  little  water,  which 
enabled  them  to  evade  our  cruisers.  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, Captain  Arthur  Delgarno,  of  the  20-gun  ship  Hind, 
fell  in  with  one  of  their  largest,  a  ship  of  twenty-four  guns, 
which  he  engaged  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  compelled 
to  strike.  The  vessel  sank  with  all  her  crew  immediately 
after  surrendering.  The  Bridgewater  destroyed  another, 
mounting  eight  guns. 

1718. — A  Spanish  force  having  been  despatched  with  an 
army  to  attack  Sicily,  the  British  court,  determined  to 
uphold  Austria,  and  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  ordered 
a  fleet  of  20  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Sir  George  Byng,  to  procee<}»to  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
3rd  of  June  this  fleet  sailed  from  Spithead,  and  on  the  24th 
arrived  at  Cadiz.  At  this  place  the  admiral  acquainted  the 
king  of  Spain,  by  letter,  with  his  intention  of  acting  against 
all  those  who  should  attempt  to  violate  the  peace  of  Italy. 
The  king  of  Spain  returned  for  answer,  "  that  the  admiral 
might  follow  his  orders."  The  fleet  then  sailed  for  Naples, 
where  it  anchored  on  the  21st  of  July. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  being  to  the  northward  of  Messina, 
the  admiral  received  intelligence  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
been  seen  off*  Keggio ;  and  early  in  the  morning  two  sail 
were  discovered.  At  the  same  time  a  felucca  came  from  the 
Calabrian  coast  with  intelligence  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
visible  from  the  heights.  The  fleet  then  made  sail  through 
the  Faro  of  Messina,  in  chase  of  the  two  vessels,  and  at 
noon  observed  the  Spanish  fleet  formed  in  a  line  of  battle. 
Admiral  Don  Antonio  Castaneta  commanded  the  Spanish 
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fleet,  which  consisted  of  twenty-six  ships  of  war,  thirteen 
bombs  and  smaller  vessels,  and  several  store-ships,  &c  Upon 
seeing  the  British  fleet,  Castaneta  made  sail  with  the  wind 
abaft  the  beam,  but  maintaining  the  order  of  sailing.  Sir 
George  Byng  ordered  the  Kent,  Superbe,  Grafton,  and  Or- 
ford,  to  make  what  sail  they  could  after  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  sight  of  them  during  the  night.  On 
the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  at  daylight,  the  British  fleet 
had  gained  considerably,  and  the  smaller  vessels  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  tacked  and  endeavoured  to  get  in  shore.  Sir 
George,  however,  despatched  the  Canterbury,  Captain  Wal- 
ton, together  with  the  Argyle  and  six  others,  to  cut  them 
off;  and  as  those  ships  approached,  the  Spaniards  fired  a 
broadside  into  the  Argyle,  thereby  commencing  hostilities. 

Leaving  these  eight  ships  to  deal  with  the  in-shore  squa- 
dron, Sir  George  stood  on  after  the  larger  ships ;  and  here 
we  will  insert  a  list  of  the  two  fleets : — 


90  Barfleur 


80  Shrewsbury  


70 


Burford 


60 


..... 


50 


Rippon 

Superbe 

Rupert  

Dunkirk  . . ... . 

Montagu  

\  Rochester  •  •  • 
(Argyle  


Admiral  Sir  George  Byng 

George  Sanders,  1st  captain 

Richard  Lestock,  2nd  ,, 

Vice-Admiral  Charles  Cornwall  (white) 

Captain  John  Balchen 

Rear  Admiral  George  Delaval  (white) 

Captain  John  Furger 

Charles  Vanbrugh 
Richard  Rowzier 
Nicholas  Haddock 
Charles  Strickland 
Barrow  Harris 
Edward  Falkingham 


Royal  Oak   

L  Captain  

Canterbury  


it 
ft 
t> 
» 
•> 
M 
tt 
ft 
»» 
»* 
H 

n 
tt 

tt 
ft 

tt 
ft 


Thomas  Ke 
Archibald  Ha 
George  Walton 
William  Haddock 
Christopher  0' 
Streynsham  M 
Arthur  Field 
Francis  Drake 


Joseph  Winder 
Coningsby  Norbury 


The  aggregate  of  the  crews  of  the  above  ships  is  stated  at 
8,885.    The  Spanish  fleet  consisted  of  the  following  : — 
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Gum.  Ships. 
74  Philip01 
70    Prince  of  Asturiaa* 
Royal* 
St.  Louis 
St.  Ferdinand 
,  St.  Carlos* 
60 1  Sta.  Isabella  • 
Sta.  Rosa* 
St.  John  Baptist 
LSt.  Peter 
Pearl 

Name  unknown  f 
St.  Isidore* 
Esperenzaf 
Volante 


50 


46 
44 


>  Ships. 

iName  unknown  t 
Hermione 
Porcupine  (French) 
Surprise  * 
Juno* 
Gall  era 
Castilla 

Count  de  Tholouae 
26  '  Tyger  * 
24  Eagle 

22    St.  Francis  Areres 
Little  St  Ferdinand 
Little  St  John 
Arrow 


36 
30 


20 
18 


The  crews  of  the  above  fleet  numbered  8,830. 

Sir  George  Byiig  continued  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the 
Spanish  fleet ;  and  the  Orford  and  Grafton  being  the  leading 
ships,  were  fired  at  by  the  sternmost  ships  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  about  lOh.  A.M.  The  admiral,  however,  cautiously 
ordered  those  ships  not  to  return  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards, 
unless  it  was  repeated ;  but  this  having  been  done,  the 
Orford  attacked,  and  in  a  short  time  took  the  Santa  Rosa, 
sixty-four.  The  San  Carlos,  sixty,  struck  to  the  Kent.  The 
Grafton,  having  shot  ahead,  took  up  a  position  close  to  the 
Principe  de  Asturias,  seventy,  bearing  the  flag  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Chacon,  which  he  engaged  with  great  effect ;  but 
finding  the  Breda  and  Captain  to  be  closing  with  him, 
Captain  Haddock  gallantly  made  sail  for  the  next  ship, 
leaving  the  Principe,  much  shattered,  to  be  taken  possession 
of  by  those  ships.  This  was  the  plan  pursued  throughout 
the  action  by  the  brave  Haddock,  which  accounts  for  no  ship 
having  struck  to  the  Grafton.  At  about  lh.  p.m.,  the  Kent 
and  Superbe  having  arrived  up,  engaged  the  Spanish  admiral 
in  the  St.  Philip,  but,  supported  by  two  ships  of  his  fleet, 
Castaneta  maintained  a  running  fight  for  two  hours.  The 
Kent,  by  her  superior  sailing,  passing  under  the  stern  of  the 
St.  Philip,  fired  a  destructive  raking  broadside  into  her,  and 
then  hauled  up  on  her  lee-quarter.  The  Superbe  also 
attacked  her  on  the  weather-quarter  ;  and  after  an  obstinate 

1  We  anticipate  the  course  of  the  history  by  affixing  *  to  those  ships 
taken,  and  f  to  those  burnt  or  destroyed  ;  the  remainder  escaped. 
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defence,  the  Spaniard  surrendered,  having  lost  200  men. 
The  Barfleur  was  attacked  by  two  60-gun  ships,  just  arrived 
from  Malta  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  one,  the  St. 
Louis,  bearing  Rear- Admiral  Guavara's  flag  ;  but  after  firing 
their  broadsides,  both  tacked  and  stood  in  for  the  land.  The 
Barfleur  tacked  after  them,  and  pursued  till  nearly  dark  ; 
but  the  wind  being  light  and  baffling,  Sir  George  Byng  was 
obliged  to  bear  up  for  his  own  fleet.  The  Essex  captured 
the  Juno  ;  the  Montagu  and  Rupert,  the  Volante  ;  and  the 
Dorsetshire,  the  Santa  Isabella.  This  memorable  action  wan 
fought  about  six  leagues  from  Cape  Passaro. 

We  now  return  to  Captain  Walton,  from  whom,  on  the 
18th,  the  admiral  received  the  following  laconic  epistle  : — 

"  Sir, — We  have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish  ships  and  veseels 
which  were  upon  the  coast,  the  number  as  per  margin. 

"  I  am,  Ac, 

"Canterbury,  offSvracusa,  "G.  Walton." 

"August  16  (N.S.),  1718." 

These  ships,  "  as  per  margin,"  comprised  the  Royal,  sixty, 
bearing  Rear- Admiral  Mari  s  flag  ;  one  ship  of  fifty,  one  of 
forty-four,  and  one  of  twenty-four  guns,  with  a  bomb-vessel, 
and  a  ship  laden  with  military  stores,  captured.  Those  burnt 
were  one  of  fifty-four  guns,  two  of  forty,  and  one  of  thirty 
guns  ;  with  a  fire-ship  and  bomb-vessel. 

The  ship  which  suffered  most  on  the  31st  July  was  the 
Grafton.  Her  loss,  by  a  reference  to  the  ship's  log,  has  l>een 
ascertained  to  have  amounted  to  Lieutenant  Richard  Bram- 
ble and  fifteen  men  killed,  and  thirty-seven  wounded.  None 
of  our  histories  make  the  slightest  mention  of  the  above,  or 
of  the  loss  in  the  two  fleets  ;  but  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  it  was  severe  on  both  sides,  and  i>articularly  on 
board  the  Spanish  ships. 

The  conduct  of  Sir  George  Byng  was  wholly  approved  by 
the  government. 

The  St.  Philip  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Port  Mahou  a 
short  time  afterwards,  and  Don  Antonio  Castaneta  died  of 
wounds  received  in  the  action  shortly  after  having  been 
landed  at  Sicily.  War  was  formally  declared  against  Spin 
on  the  1 7th  of  December. 

1719. — In  the  succeeding  year,  Sir  George  Byng,  who  for 
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his  eminent  services  had  been  created  Viscount  Torrington, 
beraeged  and  took  the  citadel  of  Messina,  and  carried  on  his 
operations,  in  conjunction  with  some  Austrian  forces,  with 
such  energy,  that  the  Spaniards  were  under  the  necessity  of 
evacuating  the  island. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  40-gun  ship  Looe,  Captain  George 
Protheroe,  captured  a  large  Spanish  privateer  between  Corsica 
and  Capri,  after  an  heroic  defence,  in  which  the  latter  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  eighty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
Looe  of  two  men  killed. 

On  the  1st  July,  the  70-gun  ship  Grafton,  Captain  Ni- 
cholas Haddock,  chased  three  Genoese  ships,  conveying  a 
reinforcement  of  800  soldiers  to  the  Spaniards,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  arms.  Two  were  taken,  and  the  third  driven  on 
shore.  The  70-gun  ships  Lenox,  Breda,  and  Essex,  Captains 
Charles  Strickland,  Barrow  Harris,  and  Richard  Rowzier, 
heaving  in  sight  during  the  action,  stood  towards  the  stranded 
ship,  and,  after  engaging  the  castle,  close  under  which  she  was 
on  shore,  succeeded  in  burning  her. 

In  August,  a  British  squadron,  commanded  by  Captain 
Robert  Johnson,  with  a  body  of  troops  under  Colonel  Stan- 
hope, attacked  the  Spanish  shipping  in  Port  Antonio  :  200 
sea  men  landed  with  Colonel  Stanhope  :  and  having  destroyed 
two  batteries  and  forty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  they  proceeded 
to  the  arsenal,  where  the  seamen  burnt  one  ship  of  seventy 
guns,  and  two  of  sixty  guns  on  the  stocks,  nearly  ready  for 


This  exploit  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  four  or  five 


drowned  in  landing. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Captain  Robert  Johnson,  in 
the  Weymouth,  having  under  his  orders  the  Winchester 
frigate  and  Dursley  galley,  received  intelligence  that  two 
Spanish  ships  of  war  and  a  large  merchant  ship  were  lying  in 
the  harbour  of  Ribades,  about  sixteen  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  Cape  Ortugal.  Leaving  the  Dursley  off  the  Groine,  Cap- 
tain Johnson,  accompanied  by  the  Winchester,  arrived  at 
Ribades  on  the  16th.  Having  sent  the  boats  ahead  to  sound, 
the  ships  stood  in  under  easy  sail,  and  anchored  between  the 
ships  and  a  battery  of  eight  guns,  within  musket-shot  of  each. 
In  a  short  time  the  fire  of  the  ships  and  battery  also  was 
silenced,  and  a  party  of  men  landed  and  took  possession  of 
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the  latter ;  the  ships  of  war  blew  up  before  they  could  be 
boarded,  but  the  merchant  ship  was  carried  off  Captain 
Johnson  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

On  the  29th  September,  a  land  and  sea  force,  commanded 
by  Lord  Cobham  and  Vice- Admiral  James  Mighells,  attacked 
and  surprised  Vigo,  with  the  loss  to  the  British  of  two 
officers  and  four  men  killed.  The  operations  were  continued 
only  about  four  days,  when  the  place  surrendered.  Large 
quantities  of  brass  cannon,  8,000  muskets,  and  ammunition 
were  seized,  all  which  were  to  have  been  employed  against 
England.  Seven  ships,  including  three  privateers,  were 
captured.  From  Vigo  the  troops  departed  for  Ponta  Vedra, 
which  place  surrendered  without  opposition,  and  was  found 
to  contain  vast  quantities  of  military  stores. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  December,  a  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Philip  Cavendish,  consisting  of  the 
Dover,  Advice,  and  Norwich,  fell  in,  off  Cape  St  Vincent, 
with  three  large  Spanish  ships,  which  they  engaged  on 
the  9th  ;  but  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  pre- 
vented the  British  ships  from  opening  their  lower  deck  ports, 
the  Spanish  ships  escaped.  The  British  squadron  lost  in  this 
engagement  forty  men  killed  and  wounded. 

1720.  —  His  Catholic  majesty  acceded  to  the  quadruple 
alliance  in  February  of  this  year. 

1722. — The  West  Indies  and  coast  of  Africa  were  infested 
by  pirates  ;  and  one,  who  bore  the  name  of  Roberts,  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  good  education,  rendered  himself  parti- 
cularly formidable,  as  well  by  the  squadron  at  his  disposal, 
as  by  liis  dexterous  seamanship. 

On  the  4th  February,  the  60-gun  ship  Swallow,  Captain 
Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  (having  a  few  days  previously  received 
intelligence  at  Whydah,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  re- 
specting this  piratical  ship,  which  had  captured  and  de- 
stroyed several  ships  of  various  nations),  being  off  Cape 
Lopez,  observed  three  ships  at  anchor  in  shore.  Believing 
the  ships  to  be  those  of  which  he  was  in  search,  Sir 
Chaloner  stood  off  shore,  in  order  to  draw  out  one  or  more 
in  pursuit  Having  disguised  the  Swallow  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  pirate  imagined  her  to  be  another  Indiaman,  of 
which  he  had  latterly  made  many  prizes  ;  and  accordingly, 
the  Little  Ranger,  commanded  by  one  Skyrme,  mounting 
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thirty-two  guns,  with  a  crew  of  130  men,  was  ordered  in 
chase.  The  Swallow  continued  standing  out  to  sea  before 
the  wind,  but  with  her  main  tack  aboard,  and  yards  braced 
sharp  up,  so  as  to  allow  the  pirate  ship  to  overtake  her ;  and 
having  by  these  means  succeeded  in  drawing  her  out  of  sight 
of  her  companions,  rounded  to,  and  allowed  the  pirate  to 
close.  The  latter  bore  down  with  the  black  flag  flying,  and 
engaged  the  Swallow  ;  but  on  the  Swallow  hoisting  her 
ensign  and  pendant,  it  was  hauled  down ;  the  flag  was,  however, 
rehoisted,  and  kept  flying  till  her  surrender.  This  soon  took 
place,  for  on  opening  the  Swallow's  lower  deck  ])orts,  the 
pirate  received  so  heavy  and  unexj>ected  a  lire,  that,  Skyrme 
being  killed,  the  crew  called  for  quarter.  Having  sent  his 
prize  to  Princes  Island,  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  two  days  after- 
wards, stood  into  the  bay  in  which  the  Great  Ranger  and 
the  remaining  consort  were  lying  ;  and  by  employing  the 
i*use  of  hoisting  the  black  flag  over  English  colours,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  alongside  the  pirate  before  the  true  state  of 
the  case  was  known.  Roberts  was  killed  by  the  first  broadside, 
otherwise  he  would  have  blown  up  the  ship,  or  have  sunk, 
instead  of  surrendering  ;  but  the  captain  being  dead,  and  the 
mainmast  being  shot  away,  the  crew  asked  quarter,  which 
being  promised,  the  black  flag  was  hauled  down.  The  third 
ship,  mounting  twenty  guns,  had  been  captured  from  the 
French  a  short  time  previously,  at  Whydah.  Several  of  the 
pirates  escaped  on  shore,  but  the  remainder,  to  the  number 
of  160,  were,  with  the  three  prizes,  carried  to  Cape  Coast. 
The  pirates  were  there  tried,  and  seventy  condemned,  fifty- 
two  of  whom  were  hung  in  chains  along  the  coast.1 

1734. — The  first  occurrence  of  note  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  was  the  reduction  of  Morocco.  The  blockade  of 
their  ports  was  so  successfully  performed  by  Captain  James 
Cornwall,  in  the  Greyhound,  with  the  20-gun  ships  Dursley 
and  Rose,  Captains  Thomas  Smith  and  Charles  Wyndham, 
that  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  release  all  his  English 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  140.  During  the  various  opera- 
tions, two  large  corsairs,  each  mounting  twenty-six  guns, 
were  destroyed  by  the  20-gun  ship  Shoreham,  Captain  John 
Towry,  assisted  by  the  Rose. 

•  Several  of  the  gibbets  until  very  lately  remained  standing. 
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1739. — The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  guarda  costas,  and  of 
the  king  of  Spain  in  refusing  to  atford  restitution  and  com- 
pensation for  the  injuries  sustained,  occasioned  an  exj>edition 
to  be  fitted  out  to  act  against  the  Spanish  West  India 
settlements,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  atrocities 
complained  of  had  been  committed.  At  the  same  time,  an 
embargo  was  laid  upon  Spanish  ships  found  in  English 
ports. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  this  expedition,  commanded  by 
Vice-Admiral  Edward  Vernon,  consisting  of  the  Lenox, 
Elizabeth,  Burford,  and  Kent,  of  seventy  guns ;  Worcester, 
Strafford,  and  Princess  Louisa,  of  sixty  guns ;  and  50-gun 
ship  Norwich — sailed  from  Spithead.  Owing  to  adverse 
winds  in  the  Channel,  the  ships  were  forced  into  Plymouth, 
where  Admiral  Vernon  received  intelligence  respecting  the 
Azogues  fleet,  then  daily  expected,  and  for  which  a  Spanish 
squadron  was  looking  out  off  Cape  Finisterre.  The  vice- 
admiral  therefore  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  and  on  the  9th  arrived  off  Cape  Ortugal.  Here  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  Azogues  fleet  had  not  arrived, 
and  that  the  Spanish  squadron  had  returned  to  Cadiz. 
Leaving  the  Lenox,  Elizabeth,  and  Kent,  to  cruise  for  it,  he, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  sailed  for  Madeira  and 
the  West  Indies.  On  the  29th  of  September,  he  arrived  at 
Antigua.  After  some  delay  in  obtaining  the  requisite  intel- 
ligence, the  expedition  having  been  joined  by  Commodore 
Charles  Brown,  sailed  for  Porto  Bello  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber. On  the  20th,  the  squadron,  consisting  of  the  following, — 

Guns.  Ships. 

Burford  

^°    Hampton  Court 

,  W  orcester  

J  Strafford   

{  Princess  Louisa 
50  Norwich   

came  in  sight  of  Porto  Bello,  and  having  chased  many  ves- 
sels into  the  harbour,  the  Spaniards  became  fully  aware  or 
their  presence ;  but  so  wanting  was  Don  Francisco  M.  de 
Retez,  the  governor,  in  energy,  that  no  precaution  was  taken 


500  I  ^ice-Admiral  Edward  Vernon  (blue) 
\  Captain  Thomas  Watson 

.0 _  i  Commodore  Charles  Brown 
•  4yD  j  Captain  Digby  Dent 
. .  400       „       Perry  Mayne 
.  .400       „       Thomas  Trevor 
..400       ,,       Thomas  Waterhouso 
..300       „       Richard  Herbert 
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to  defend  the  place.  Porto  Bello  stands  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  has  a  convenient  bay — in 
depth  about  a  mile — with  a  good  anchorage.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  bay,  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  stood  a 
strong  castle,  called  the  Iron  Castle,  mounting  seventy-eight 
guns,  with  a  battery  of  twenty-two  guns,  nearly  level  with 
the  water;  the  whole  garrisoned  by  300  men.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  bay,  about  a  mile  farther  up,  on  an 
eminence,  stood  Gloria  Castle,  consisting  of  two  regular 
bastions,  towards  the  bay,  which  mounted  ninety  guns ; 
besides  a  line  of  eight  guns,  pointing  towards  the  entrance  to 
the  anchorage ;  which  was  garrisoned  by  400  men.  Above 
this  castle  again,  on  a  sandy  point,  running  into  the  bay, 
stood  Fort  St.  Jeronimo,  a  quadrangular  redoubt,  strongly 
built,  mounting  twenty  guns.  The  two  last-named  castles 
commanded  the  anchorage,  and,  together  with  Iron  Castle, 
rendered  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  difficult.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  built  along  the  shore  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  was  the  town  of  Porto  Bello. 

On  the  21st,  the  squadron  got  underway  with  an  easterly 
wind,  and  worked  up  to  the  harbour ;  and  at  2h.  p.  m.  the 
Hampton  Court  anchored  close  under  the  Iron  Castle,  and 
commenced  cannonading  it.  The  Hampton  Court  was  soon 
supported  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester ;  and  the  united 
fire  of  these  ships  quickly  silenced  the  battery.  Vice- Ad- 
miral Vernon  arriving  up  about  this  time,  and  observing  the 
slackness  of  the  enemy's  fire,  ordered  the  boats,  manned  and 
armed,  to  assemble  near  him ;  but  the  enemy,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  admiral,  appeared  to  have  been  desirous  of  making 
another  effort,  and  recommenced  their  fire ;  but  the  admiral's 
ship,  adding  to  the  cannonading  they  had  already  endured, 
again  obliged  them  to  slacken,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  lower 
batteries  were  driven  from  their  guns  by  the  small-arm  men 
stationed  in  the  ships'  tops.  Upon  this,  the  vice-admiral 
ordered  the  boats,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bro- 
derick,  to  shove  off  from  the  ships,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
seamen,  clambering  up  the  face  of  the  rampart,  by  the  aid  of 
each  other's  heads  and  shoulders,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  castle,  and  advanced  towards  the  town.  The  Spa- 
niards fled  in  all  directions  ;  and  as  reinforcements  of  sailors 
arrived  from  the  ships,  all  appearance  of  opposition  ceased, 
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and  a  white  flag  was  held  out  from  the  walls  of  the  town,  in 
token  of  a  desire  to  capitulate.  The  castles  of  Gloria  and 
St.  J eronimo  still  held  out ;  and  means  were  resorted  to  for 
reducing  these  on  the  following  day ;  but  the  Spanish 
governor  offered  to  surrender  upon  certain  terms ;  but  which 
not  being  admissible,  the  admiral  proposed  others,  which  the 
governor,  after  a  few  hours'  deliberation,  agreed  to.  Captain 
Newton  was  accordingly  sent,  with  200  soldiers,  to  take 
possession  of  the  castles  and  town,  and  a  party  of  seamen  to 
secure  two  ships  of  twenty  guns,  in  the  harbour,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  smaller  vessels.  The  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  British  was  slight.  The  Burford  had  three  men 
killed,  and  five  wounded ;  the  Worcester,  a  like  number ;  and 
in  the  Hampton  Court,  one  man  was  wounded.  Treasure 
to  the  amount  of  10,000  dollars  found  in  Porto  Bello,  in- 
tended for  the  payment  of  the  garrison,  was  seized,  and 
immediately  distributed  amongst  the  captors  ;  but  the  town 
was  not  plundered.  Forty  guns,  ten  field-pieces,  four  mor- 
tars, and  eighteen  patereroes,  all  of  brass,  were  sent  off  to 
the  ships,  together  with  ammunition  ;  but  the  iron  guns 
were  destroyed.  Captain  Charles  Know  lea,  assisted  by 
Captain  Boscawen,  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forts.  The  task  was  one  of  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  strength  and  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  6th  of  December,  when  the  mines  being  pro- 
perly charged  and  sprung,  the  castles,  which  had  so  long 
afforded  protection  to  the  guarda  costas,  were  levelled. 

1740. — On  the  18th  of  April,  the  Spanish  74-gun  ship 
Princeza,  Captain  Don  Parlo  de  Gera,  was  captured  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  after  a  most  noble  defence,  by  the  70-gun  ships 
Lenox,  Orford,  and  Kent,  Captains  Covill  Mayne,  Lord 
A.  Fitzroy,  and  Thomas  Durell.  The  Spanish  ship,  out  of 
a  crew  of  650  men,  had  thirty-five  killed  and  100  wounded  ; 
and  the  three  ships  before  mentioned  lost,  in  all.  seventeen 
killed  and  forty  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  Captain 
Durell,  who  lost  one  of  his  hands.  The  Princeza  was  a  fine 
new  ship,  and  was,  under  the  same  name,  added  to  the 
British  navy. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  Vice- Admiral  Vernon  entered  the 
river  Chagre  with  his  squadron,  demolished  the  Castle  of 
Lorenzo,  and  took  a  large  quantity  of  plate;  but,  owing  to 
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the  arrival  of  a  vastly  superior  force,  he  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  Port  Roval  harbour  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  an  action  took  place  off  His- 
paniola,  between  the  Prince  Frederick,  Captain  Lord  Aubery 
Beaucierk,  Orford,  and  Weymouth,  and  a  large  French  ship 
which  they  fell  in  with.  After  the  ships  had  lost  many 
men,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discontinue  the  action,  the 
countries  not  being  at  war. 

1741. — The  squadron  of  Vice- Admiral  Vernon  was  rein- 
forced by  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Ohaloner  Ogle,  in  the  80-gun 
ship  Cumberland,  and  it  was  determined  to  attack  Cartha- 
gena. On  the  25th  of  February,  the  vice-admiral  got  under- 
way with  the  fleet,  consisting,  with  transports,  <fcc.,  of  124, 
sail,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  anchored  in  Plaza  Grande 
Bay,  between  Carthagena  and  Point  de  Canoa.  A  feint  was 
here  made  at  landing,  which  had  the  effect  of  drawing  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  this  part  of  the  shore,  where  they 
began  intrenching.  The  garrison  of  Carthagena  consisted  of 
4,000  men;  but  to  oppose  to  this,  the  expedition  contained 
land  forces  to  the  number  of  12,000,  and  twenty-nine  sail  of 
the  line,  with  a  large  proportion  of  frigates,  containing  in 
the  whole  15,938  seamen.  On  the  9th,  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle 
shifted  his  flag  to  the  60-gun  ship  Jersey,  Captain  Peter 
Laurence,  and  the  whole  moved  towards  the  intended  place 
of  debarkation. 

The  entrance  to  Carthagena  is  six  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  city,  between  two  narrow  peninsulas  called  Terra 
Bom  ha  and  the  Baradera.  This  entrance  is  called  Bocca 
Chica,  and  is  so  narrow  that  only  one  ship  can  enter  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  side  of  Terra  Bomba,  was  the  square 
fort  St.  Louis,  having  four  bastions,  mounted  with  eighty- 
two  guns  and  three  mortars;  to  which  was  added  Fort  St. 
Philip,  mounting  seven  guns,  and  St.  Jago,  mounting  fifteen 
guns ;  and  a  smaller  battery  of  four  guns,  called  Battery  de 
Chaniba,  serving  as  outworks  to  it.  On  Baradera  side,  the 
fortifications  were  equally  strong,  consisting  of  a  fascine  bat- 
tery of  fifteen  guns,  called  the  Baradera ;  and  in  a  small  bay 
at  the  back  of  that,  another  battery  of  five  guns.  Facing 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  also,  on  a  small  flat  island,  stood 
Fort  St.  Joseph,  mounting  twenty-one  guns.  The  Bocca 
was,  in  addition,  protected  by  a  strong  boom,  flanked  by  the 
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broadsides  of  four  large  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  which  bore 
the  flag  of  Admiral  Don  Bias  de  Leso. 

Ah  the  ships  passed  along,  the  Chamba  battery  began  to 
fire,  but  was  soon  silenced  by  the  Princess  Amelia,  Captain 
James  Hemmington  ;  the  fascine  battery  also  gave  no  trouble. 
About  noon,  the  80-gun  ships  Norfolk,  Russel,  and  Shrews- 
bury, Captains  Thomas  Graves,  Richard  Norris,  and  Isaac 
Townshend,  anchored  very  close  to  the  forts  St.  Jago  and 
St.  Philip,  which  in  an  hour  they  so  shattered  that  the 
Spaniards  abandoned  them,  and  the  soldiers  landed  and  took 
possession.  This  success  was  obtained  with  the  lass  of  a  few 
men  killed  on  board  the  Norfolk  and  Russel ;  but  the 
Shrewsbury,  owing  to  having  had  one  of  her  cables  cut, 
whereby  her  stern  became  exposed  to  the  united  fire  of  the 
enemy's  ships  inside,  as  well  as  of  two  fascine  batteries, 
suffered  more  severely.  Captain  Townshend,  however, 
refused  to  retire,  but  maintained  the  combat  for  seven  hours ; 
and  night  having  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  the  Shrewsbury 
was  brought  off,  having  had  twenty  men  killed,  and  forty 
wounded,  the  ship  being  almost  a  wreck. 

The  next  three  days  were  occupied  by  the  land  forces  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  investment  of  Fort  St.  Louis  ; 
but  receiving  much  annoyance  from  the  forts  on  the  Baradera 
side,  the  vice-admiral  determined  that  the  forte  on  that  side 
should  be  attacked,  and  taken,  if  possible,  by  surprise.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  division  of  boats  was  appointed,  and  the  command 
of  the  party  intrusted  to  Captain  Thomas  Watson,  of  the 
70-gun  ship  Burford,  having  under  his  orders  Captains  Harry 
Norris  and  Charles  Coleby.  The  storming  party  was  under 
the  orders  of  Captains  Edward  Boscawen,  William  Laws,  and 
Thomas  Cotes.  The  enterprise  was  delayed  by  bad  weather 
till  the  19th.  At  midiught,  the  boats  landed  about  a  mile 
to  leeward  of  Baradera  battery,  which  battery  mounted  fifteen 
24-pounders.  The  boats  pushed  in  between  two  reefe  of 
rocks,  and  close  under  the  walls  of  a  5-gun  battery,  which 
perceiving  their  approach,  opened  fire.  The  report  of  the 
guns  acted  as  a  spur  to  the  crews  of  the  boats,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  scrambling  over  the  walls  and 
through  the  embrasures,  quickly  possessed  themselves  of  this 
impediment.  The  guns  of  the  small  battery  had,  however, 
acted  as  an  alarm  also  ;  and  the  larger  battery,  rightly 
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guessing  the  cause  of  the  firing,  pointed  three  of  their  guns 
at  it,  and  poured  in  a  constant  fire  of  round  and  grape  shot. 
Owing  to  the  bad  aim  taken,  few  shot  took  effect,  and  the 
storming  party  advanced  at  a  quick  pace  upon  the  large 
battery,  and  after  a  stout  resistance  carried  it  also  ;  when, 
spiking  the  guns,  and  breaking  up  the  platform,  they  set  fire 
to  everything  that  would  burn  within  the  battery,  and 
returned  to  their  ships,  having  sustained  a  very  trifling 
loss. 

The  enemy  still  holding  out  against  the  besiegers,  another 
attack  from  the  shipping  was  determined  upon  ;  and  Com- 
modore Richard  Lestock,  with  two  ships  of  eighty,  three  of 
seventy,  and  one  of  sixty  guns,  was  intrusted  with  it.  Five 
ships,  under  Sir  Ohaloner  Ogle,  were  appointed  to  take  the 
place  of  any  disabled  ship.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd,  Commodore  Lestock,  in  the  Boyne,  with  the  Princess 
Amelia,  Prince  Frederick,  Hampton  Court,  Suffolk,  and  Til- 
bury, Captains  James  Hemmington,  Lord  Aubery  Beauclerk, 
Digby  Dent,  William  Davies,  and  Charles  Long,  took  up 
their  stations  under  the  batteries,  and  abreast  of  the  four 
ships  inside  the  boom  ;  all  which,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
British,  opened  a  heavy  fire.  The  Boyne  being  a  little  to 
leeward  of  her  intended  position,  was  exposed  to  a  tre- 
mendous cross-fire  ;  but  the  Princess  Amelia  being  better 
stationed,  did  great  execution,  demolishing  a  fascine  battery, 
while  the  Prince  Frederick  and  Hampton  Court  kept  up  a 
smart  cannonading  throughout  the  day  ;  but  towards  night, 
the  Boyne  being  obliged  to  quit  her  position,  these  ships  had 
to  sustain  the  fire  which  that  ship  had  previously  received, 
and  before  morning  were  so  much  shattered,  that  the  admiral 
ordered  them  off.  The  Suffolk  and  Tilbury  continued  their 
fire  upon  the  Fort  St.  Louis  throughout  the  night.  The 
effect  of  the  fire  of  the  British  squadron  was  less  destructive 
to  the  enemy  than  it  was  disastrous  to  the  crews  of  the 
different  ships,  which  suffered  very  severely  :  the  exact 
amount  of  the  loss  is  not  recorded.  Captain  Lord  Aubery 
Beauclerk  was  killed  in  this  encounter. 

On  the  24th,  Captain  Hemmington,  in  the  Princess 
Amelia,  with  the  50-gun  ship  Lichfield,  and  20-gun  ship 
Shoreham,  Captains  Knowles  and  Boscawen,  were  ordered 
in  to  attack  the  battery  on  the  Baradera  side,  which  had 
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before  been  taken  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Captain  Watson, 
having  under  his  orders  Lieutenant  Arthur  Forrest,  was 
sent  with  a  party  of  sailors  to  effect  a  landing,  which  he  did, 
and  passing  over  the  neck  of  land,  burnt  a  sloop  in  the  har- 
bour. The  land  forces  having  by  this  time  succeeded  in 
making  a  breach  in  Fort  St.  Louis,  which  it  was  determined 
to  storm,  Vice- Admiral  Vernon  ordered  that,  at  the  same 
time,  a  party  of  seamen  should  land  on  the  Baradera  side, 
in  order  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention.  Accordingly,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  Captain  Knowles,  at  the  head  of 
the  seamen,  landed,  and  drawing  up  his  party  near  the  fascine 
battery,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  besieged  to  that 
side.  At  five  o'clock  General  Wentworth  gave  the  signal 
for  the  attack — the  breach  was  stormed  and  carried,  with  the 
loss  of  only  one  man.  The  confusion  into  which  the  Spaniards 
were  thrown  by  this  successful  and  unexpected  assault  being 
observed  by  Captain  Knowles,  he,  with  his  sailors,  rowed 
close  up  to  Fort  St.  Joseph,  and  landing,  stormed,  and  car- 
ried it  with  very  little  trouble.  Leaving  Captain  Cotes  in 
charge  of  this  fort,  Captain  Knowles,  with  Captain  Watson, 
then  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  getting 
inside  the  boom,  boarded  and  captured  the  70-gnn  ship  Gal- 
licia,  with  her  captain  on  board,  before  they  could  find  time 
to  take  out  a  plug,  by  which  she  was  to  have  been  sunk. 
The  boom  was  next  destroyed  ;  and  thus  were  the  principal 
obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  fleet,  and  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Carthagena  removed.  But  sickness  among  the  troops, 
and  ill  temper  among  the  land  and  sea  commanders,  lost  the 
reward  for  which  they  had  so  long  toiled.  The  want  of 
unanimity,  which  characterized  every  subsequent  proceeding, 
led  to  the  most  fatal  results.  On  the  30th  of  March  the 
fleet  entered  the  harbour  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  on  observing 
its  approach,  abandoned  such  forts  as  they  knew  were  not 
tenable,  and  sank  their  two  remaining  ships  of  war.  Here 
the  success  terminated  ;  for  the  troops  being  repulsed  with 
great  loss  at  Fort  Lazar,  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  siege, 
which  on  the  14th  of  April  was  accordingly  done. 

Vice- Admiral  Vernon  determined,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
to  send  in  the  Gallicia,  fitted  as  a  floating  battery,  to  anchor 
off  the  city  and  attack  it,  which  was  performed  with  much 
gallantry  by  Captain  Daniel  Hore.    After  cannonading  the 
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town  for  five  hours,  the  Gallicia  was  reduced  to  a  wreck  by 
the  fire  from  the  batteries,  and  having  then  cut  her  cable, 
with  the  sea-breeze  succeeded  in  getting  out  from  among  the 
shoals,  with  the  loss  of  six  killed,  and  fifty-six  wounded. 
That  Vice- Admiral  Vernon  was  blameable  for  the  failure  of 
this  expedition,  is  proved  by  this  fruitless  attack.  Where 
the  Gallicia  went,  the  fleet  might  have  been  conducted  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  had  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet 
and  seamen  been  aiforded,  the  attack  on  Fort  Lazar  would 
have  succeeded,  and  the  town  of  Carthagena  have  fallen. 
The  troops  were  reduced  by  sickness  and  casualties  to  3.000 
men. 

On  the  9th  of  October  another  unsuccessful  attack  was  made 
upon  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  During  the  siege,  the  20-gun  ship 
Squirrel,  Captain  Peter  Warren,  discovered  a  Spanish  priva- 
teer of  sixteen  guns  and  130  men  at  anchor  in  a  small  cove, 
under  shelter  of  a  rock  ;  most  of  her  crew  being  at  the  time 
on  shore  cutting  a  spar.  The  Squirrel  stood  in  and  anchored 
close  to  the  privateer,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
compelled  the  crew  to  abandon  her.  To  prevent  the  Squirrel 
from  taking  possession,  the  crew  opened  a  galling  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  shore.  Upon  this,  Captain  Warren  de- 
spatched a  lieutenant  with  twenty  men  to  dislodge  them  ; 
and  the  privateer's  men  instantly  retreated,1  but  a  great 
many  were  overtaken  and  made  prisoners. 

1742. — On  the  27th  of  December,  the  British  16-gun 
privateer  Pulteney,  with  a  crew  of  142  men,  James  Purcell 
commander,  on  her  return  to  Gibraltar  from  a  cruise,  was 
attacked  by  two  large  Spanish  zebecks,  each  carrying  twelve 
guns  and  120  men.  The  wind  being  very  light,  the  zebecks 
by  the  aid  of  their  sweeps  were  enabled  to  choose  their 
position,  and  overtook  the  privateer  close  off  Europa  Point. 
On  arriving  up,  the  Spaniards  ordered  the  Pulteney  to  sur- 
render j  and  being  answered  by  a  broadside,  attempted 
several  times  to  carry  her  by  boarding,  but  were  on  each 
occasion  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.    After  an  action 

1  One  of  the  sailors  observing  a  Spaniard  lying  dead  on  an  English 
ensign,  swore  he  should  not  have  so  honourable  a  bed,  and  having  rolled 
him  off,  carried  the  nag  on  board  his  ship,  when  concealed  in  a  oorner  of 
it  were  found  papers  of  much  consequence  relative  to  an  intended  junc- 
tion of  the  French  and  Sjjanish  forces. 
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which  lasted  near  two  hours,  the  Spanish  vessels  sheered  off 
and  returned  to  their  port,  with  the  loss  of  near  100  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Pulteney  had  only  one  man 
killed,  and  five  wounded. 

1743. — On  the  11th  of  January,  Captain  Charles  Holmes, 
in  the  40-gun  ship  Sapphire,  received  intelligence  that  five 
Spanish  privateers,  which  had  been  doing  much  injury,  were 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  under  repair ;  and  on  the  15th 
arrived  off  the  town.  The  privateers  had  landed  their  guns 
and  mounted  them  on  the  quay ;  and  had  also  constructed 
a  small  battery  to  the  southward  for  protection.  The  Sap- 
phire stood  in  for  the  harbour,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  within 
gun-shot,  the  Spaniards  commenced  firing  from  the  quay,  a 
shot  from  which  dismounted  one  of  the  Sapphire's  lower 
deck  guns,  killed  one  man,  and  wounded  seven.  Another 
shot  passed  through  her  foremast,  and  a  third  struck 
her  between  wind  and  water.  The  Sapphire  proceeded, 
without  the  ability  to  return  a  shot  ;  but  at  length,  having 
anchored  close  to  the  town,  opened  so  well-directed  a  fire 
upon  the  batteries  and  privateers,  that  she  sank  two  of 
them,  and  greatly  damaged  the  other  three ;  when  weighing 
anchor,  Captain  Holmes  stood  out  to  sea,  having  sustained 
no  further  loss  than  that  already  mentioned. 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  West-India  command,  determined  on  attacking  the  forts 
on  the  Caracca  coast,  and  on  the  18th  of  February,  Com- 
modore Knowles,  having  been  desjmtched  thither,  arrived 
off  La  Guira  with  the  under-mentioned  squadron,  for  that 
purpose. 


idiffxiir  J  Commodore  Charles  Knowles 
C5UnoUC j  Captain  Edward  Pratten 

Burford    „       Franklyn  Lushington 

Assistance    „       Smith  Callia 

Norwich   „       Thomas  Gregory 

Advice   „       Elliot  Smith 

40    Eltham    „       Richard  Watkins 

o0  j  Lively   „       Henry  Stewart 

^  1  Scarborough    „       Laughlin  Leslie 

14    Otter    M       John  Gage 

Comet,  bomb   „       Richard  Tyrrel 

The  squadron  stood  in  for  La  Guira,  led  by  the  Burford, 
and  commenced  the  attack  at  noon.   La  Guira  was  protected 
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by  powerful  batteries,  and,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  the  position  taken  up  by  the  squadron  was  nearly 
a  mile  distant  from  them.  In  addition  to  this  great  disad- 
vantage, a  heavy  swell  set  into  the  roadstead,  which  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  the  ships  to  point  the  guns  properly. 
The  Spaniards  worked  their  guns  very  well,  and,  by  means 
of  red-hot  shot,  set  the  ships  on  fire.  Notwithstanding  these 
untoward  circumstances,  the  houses  and  churches  were 
greatly  damaged,  and  the  batteries  also.  At  4h.  p.  m.  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  was  beginning  to  slacken  ;  when  a  shot 
cut  the  Burford's  cable,  and  before  that  ship  could  let  go 
another  anchor,  she  fell  foul  of  the  Norwich,  driving  her,  and 
also  the  Kit  ham,  out  of  the  line.  The  current  carried  these 
ships  out  of  range  of  the  batteries  before  they  could  bring 
up  again ;  and,  encouraged  by  this  disaster,  the  enemy  re- 
newed their  fire  upon  the  remaining  ships.  The  mortar 
vessel  commit  tod  great  havoc  in  the  town,  throwing  a  shell 
into  a  magazine  ;  but  night  coming  on,  and  the  ships  being 
greatly  shattered,  the  commodore  gave  orders  for  discon- 
tinuing the  bombardment,  and  next  morning  proceeded  to 
Curacoa  to  refit.  The  loss  sustained  in  this  well-conducted 
but  disastrous  attack  was  veiy  severe.  The  Suffolk  received 
ninety-seven  shot  in  her  hull,  nineteen  between  wind  and 
water — lost  mizen  and  main-topsail  yards — had  fourteen 
guns  dismounted — was  twice  set  on  fire  by  red-hot  shot,  and 
had  thirty  men  killed,  and  eighty  wounded  The  Burford 
suffered  equal  damages,  and  besides  Captain  Lushington, 
who  was  mortally  wounded,  had  twenty-five  men  killed,  and 
fifty  wounded.  The  Norwich  had  one  man  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  The  Advice  was  greatly  damaged,  and  had  two 
surgeon  s  mates  and  five  men  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded ; 
and  the  Assistance,  twelve  killed,  and  seventy-one  wounded. 
The  Eltham  had  fourteen  killed,  and  fifty-five  wounded. 
The  Lively,  a  lieutenant  and  six  men  killed,  and  twenty -four 
wounded  ;  and  the  Scarborough,  two  men  wounded. — Total, 
ninety-seven  killed,  and  308  wounded. 

Undaunted  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  expedition, 
Commodore  Knowles,  being  reinforced  by  some  Dutch 
volunteers,  resolved  to  attack  Porto  Cavallo.  On  the  20th 
of  March  he  sailed  from  Curacoa ;  but  did  not  reach  the 
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Keys  of  Barbaret  until  the  15th  of  April.  His  squadron  was 
the  same  as  that  already  particularized,  with  the  exception 
that  Captain  Richard  Watkins  now  commanded  the  Burford, 
and  Captain  Philip  Durell  the  Eltham,  and  that  the  Otter 
and  Comet  were  not  included.  The  Spaniards  had  strength- 
ened the  place  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  had 
moored  a  60-gun  ship,  and  another  of  forty  guns,  close  over 
on  the  north  shore.  A  large  ship  was  also  prepared,  chained 
to  the  shore,  to  sink,  if  necessary,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  Several  new  batteries  were  also  erected.  Upon 
reconnoitring  all  these  preparations,  the  commodore  per- 
ceived that  these  batteries  might  be  flanked,  and  that  by 
obtaining  possession  of  them,  he  could  use  them  against  the 
Spaniards,  whereupon  a  plan  was  devised  for  attacking  them. 
The  El t  ham  and  Lively  were  sent  to  cannonade  the  batte- 
ries, which  they  silenced  at  sunset.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
a  party  to  the  number  of  1,200,  consisting  of  the  Dutch 
volunteers,  all  the  marines,  and  400  seamen,  landed,  accom- 
panied by  Commodore  Knowles  in  person ;  but  the  whole 
returned  to  the  ships  without  having  effected  anything. 
On  the  24th  the  commodore  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt  with  the  ships,  and  the  squadron  proceeded  in  :  but 
nothing  was  effected  beyond  a  vast  expenditure  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  200  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  60-gun  ship  Rupert,  Captain  John  Ambrose,  and 
40-gun  ship  Faversham,  Captain  Richard  Hughes,  per- 
formed several  important  services  in  the  Mediterranean  this 
year,  by  cutting  out  vessels  in  various  ports  in  the  possession 
of  the  Spaniards,  particularly  at  Viveros.  Captain  Hughes, 
having  chased  a  vessel  into  that  place,  observed  two  settees 
and  a  barca-longa  at  anchor,  under  the  castle  of  Pensacola, 
and  Captain  Ambrose  determining  on  attacking  them,  the  two 
ships  stood  in  and  cannonaded  the  town  for  a  great  many 
hours.  The  boats  were  then  sent  in  and  destroyed  the 
vessels,  together  with  thirty  other  settees,  which  for  security 
had  been  hauled  close  up,  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  The 
ships  did  not  lose  a  man. 

The  50-gun  ship  Guernsey,  Captain  Samuel  Cornish, 
destroyed  a  Spanish  privateer  of  twenty-two  guns,  which 
had  taken  shelter  under  an  eight-gun  battery,  near  Cape  De 
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Gatt.  Captain  Cornish  also  performed  numerous  other  ser- 
vices of  the  same  kind,  and  took  and  destroyed  a  fleet  of 
ze becks  laden  with  provisions. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  the  70-gun  ship  Monmouth,  and 
CO -gun  ship  Med  way,  Captains  Charles  Wyndham  and 
George  Cockburn,  cruising  off  the  Canary  Islands,  stood  into 
the  road  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Gomera.  Three 
forts  immediately  commenced  tiring  at  them  ;  upon  which 
the  two  ships,  which  had  previously  entertained  no  hostile 
intention,  ran  in,  and  anchoring  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  batteries,  opened  so  well-directed  a  fire  upon  them 
that  they  entirely  demolished  the  forts,  and  did  great  injury 
to  the  town. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  50-gun  ship  Centurion,  bearing 
the  broad  pendant  of  Commodore  George  Anson,  being  off 
Espirito  Ban  to  in  search  of  the  Manilla  galleon,  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  fall  in  with  her ;  and  after  a  warmly-con- 
tested action,  the  galleon  was  overpowered.  This  action 
would  liave  been  far  less  commendable,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact,  that  the  Centurion  was  not  half  manned,  and  that 
even  those  of  her  crew  which  sickness  had  left  were  in  a  very 
debilitated  condition.  The  engagement  lasted  two  hours, 
and  the  Spanish  loss  is  reported  to  have  amounted  to  sixty- 
seven  men  killed,  and  eighty-four  wounded  ;  while  that  of  the 
Centurion  was  only  two  lolled,  and  seventeen  wounded,  all 
of  whom,  with  one  exception,  recovered.  The  value  of  the 
galleon  was  £3 13,000  sterling. 
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1744—1748. 

1744. — On  the  21st  of  March,  France  declared  war  against 
England  ;  and,  on  the  31st,  England  issued  a  counter  decla- 
ration against  that  country.  # 

The  war  commenced  under  favourable  circumstances  to 
England,  since  she  had  a  large  fleet  and  a  great  number  of 
talented  officers  at  command.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Ad- 
miral Matthews  commanded  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships 
of  the  line,  nine  of  fifty  guns,  and  twelve  of  forty  guns,  and 
less.  The  French  government  had  despatched  to  the  Medi- 
terranean a  fleet  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates, 
.  to  reinforce  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Toulon. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  the  French  fleet  having  effected 
the  junction,  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet,  numbering  in  all 
twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line,  including  three  of  fifty  guns, 
appeared  outside  Toulon,  where  the  British  fleet,  which  had 
'  been  lying  at  anchor  in  Hy6r6s  Bay,  got  sight  of  them.  The 
two  fleets  spent  that  day,  and  all  the  next,  in  manoeuvring  ; 
but  on  the  11th,  Admiral  Matthews,  fearful  of  being  drawn 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  made  the  signal  for  action. 
The  British  fleet,  consisting  of  the  following,  formed  in  the 
order  of  sailing  on  the  larboard  tack  : — 

Guns.  ships. 

70    Stirling  Castle   Captain  Thomas  Cooper 

60    Warwick   „       Temple  West 

70    Nassau    „       James  Lloyd 

80    Somerset   „       George  Slater 

90    Barfleur    }  W-AdmirJ  WiJ^  Wley  (red) 

(  Captain  Meynck  De  L  Anglo 
80    Princess  Caroline   . .  Henry  Osborne 

70    Berwick    „       Edward  Hawke 

80    Chichester    „       William  Dilkes 

6q  \  Kingston   „       John  Lovatt 

|  Dragon    Charles  Watson 

70    Bedford    „       Hon.  George  Townsend 

74    Princessa   „       Robert  Pett 

80    Norfolk    „       Hon.  John  Forbes 

S^.     ti  \  Admiral  Thomas  Matthews  (Muc) 

wanwr  I  Captain  John  Russell 

Marlborough   M       James  Cornwall 

80    Dorsetshire   „       George  Burrisb 
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Guns. 

70  Essex 

60  Rupert   

70  Royal  Oak  

60  Dunkirk  

80  Cambridge  

70  Torbay  _  

90  Neptune  

80  Russell    

70  Buckingham   

80  Boyne  ......  

70  


Captain  Richard  N orris 
John  Ambrose 
Edmund  Williams 
Charles  Wager 
Charles  Drummond 
John  Gascoigne 
j  Vice- Admiral  Richard  Lestock  (white) 
j  Captain  George  Stepney 
Robert  Long 
John  Towry 
Rowland  Frogmore 
Joshua  Lingen 
Hon.  G.  Berkeley 
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The  following  were  not  included  in  the  line  of  battle  : — 

Ships. 

'  Romney   Captain  Henry  Godsalve 


50 


40 


Nonsuch 
Salisbury 


Guernsey . . 
h  Oxford 
|  Feversham 


Edmund  Strange 
Peter  Osborne 
Richard  Hughes 
Samuel  Cornish 
Harry  Paulet 
Richard  Watkins 
Giles  R.  Vanbrugh 
20-gun  ships,  sloops,  &c. 


it 
»» 
tt 
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At  the  time  Adniiral  Matthews  made  the  signal  for 
action,  his  vice-admiral  was  unavoidably  five  miles  astern, 
but  endeavouring  under  all  sail  to  close.  The  combined 
fleet  were  under  easy  sail,  and  the  ships'  heads  to  the  south- 
ward on  the  starboard  tack ;  the  French  in  the  van.  At 
lh.  p.  M.,  the  90-gun  ship  Namur,  bearing  the  admiral's  flag, 
had  arrived  abreast  the  Royal  Philip,  a  ship  mounting  114 
guns,  bearing  the  Spanish  Admiral  Navarro's  flag,  and 
Kear- Admiral  Rowley,  in  the  Barfleur,  was  shortly  after- 
wards abreast  the  74-gun  ship  Terrible,  bearing  the  French 
iulmiral'8  (M.  De  Court's)  flag.  At  lh.  30m.,  the  Namur 
(and  the  example  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Barfleur) 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  The  Marlborough  also,  being 
next  astern  of  the  Namur,  gallantly  bore  up  out  of  the  line, 
and  brought  the  Royal  Philip  to  close  action.  The  few 
other  ships  which,  in  very  proper  disregard  of  the  admiral's 
signal  for  the  line  of  battle,  bore  up  and  engaged  the 
enemy,  were  the  Norfolk,  Princessa,  Bedford,  Dragon,  and 
Kingston  j  the  Barfleur  was  gallantly  supported  by  the 
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Princess  Caroline  and  Berwick,  which  latter  ship  made  a 
prize  of  the  Spanish  74-gun  ship  Poder. 

The  wind  was  so  light  and  variable,  that  the  ships  could 
with  difficulty  keep  clear  of  each  other ;  and  the  action  was 
therefore,  for  a  time,  fought  at  close  quarters.  The  Namur 
and  Marlborough  soon  reduced  the  Royal  Philip  to  a  wreck  ; 
and  succeeded  in  beating  her  supporters  out  of  the  line.  In 
the  heat  of  the  action  Captain  Cornwall,  of  the  Marlborough, 
had  both  his  legs  carried  off  by  a  shot,  and  soon  afterwards 
died ;  when  the  command  of  that  ship  devolved  on  Lieu- 
tenant Frederick  Cornwall,  cousin  of  the  captain,  who  nobly 
supplied  his  place,  but  soon  after  lost  his  right  hand.  Al- 
though the  Marlborough  was  in  the  most  perilous  situation, 
and  had  only  her  foremast  standing,  none  of  the  ships  astern 
appeared  at  all  desirous  of  assisting  her,  but  continued  firing 
distantly  upon  the  Spanish  ships.  The  Royal  Philip  lay 
close  by  her,  equally  disabled,  but  still  having  her  colours 
flying  ;  and  although  a  fresh  ship  must  in  a  short  time  have 
compelled  her  surrender,  no  such  was  sent.  Admiral  Mat- 
thews, however,  thought  fit  to  try  the  old  expedient  of  a 
fire-ship  upon  the  Spanish  admiral.  He  accordingly  made 
a  signal  for  the  boats  of  such  ships  as  were  near  to  tow  the 
Marlborough  clear,  and  at  4h.  30m.  p.  M.,  the  Anne,  galley 
fire-ship,  crowded  all  sail,  and  endeavoured  to  close  the 
Royal  Philip.  As  the  Anne,  Captain  Mackay,  n eared  the 
Spanish  ship,  the  attention  of  the  fleet  was  attracted  towards 
her.  The  little  vessel  boldly  pursued  her  way — a  target  for 
every  ship  which  could  bring  a  gun  to  bear  upon  her. 
Finding  his  people  to  be  dropping  fast  from  the  enemy's  fire, 
Captain  Mackay  ordered  the  principal  part  of  the  men  into 
the  boat  towing  astern,  and  took  the  helm  himself;  but  the 
Spanish  guns  were  pointed  with  much  precision,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  galley  was  sinking.  A  Spanish 
launch,  full  of  men,  was  sent  to  tow  her  clear  of  the  Royal 
Philip,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  fire-ship  was  seen  to  blow 
up  with  all  on  board ;  having,  it  is  supposed,  been  set  on 
fire  by  a  shot :  one  man  only,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  boats 
astern,  was  saved. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  events  of  this 
encounter ;  which,  whether  for  want  of  skill  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  attack,  or  (with  two  or  three  honourable 
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exceptions)  in  the  execution,  stands  on  record  as  one  of  the 
few  actions  of  which  Englishmen  need  be  ashamed.  A  great 
deal  was  written  on  both  sides,  one  tending  to  exculpate 
and  others  to  inculpate  Vice- Admiral  Lestock,  who,  it  is 
stated,  did  not  do  his  utmost  to  join  the  admiral's  division. 
However,  Admiral  Matthews  made  a  fruitless  attack ;  and 
Vice- Admiral  Lestock,  on  his  court-martial,  was  able  to  adduce 
proof  sufficient  for  his  honourable  acquittal,  that  the  calms  and 
homing  light  airs  which  prevail  in  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean precluded  him  from  taking  his  share  in  the  action. 

The  loss  to  the  British  on  this  occasion  fell  principally  on 
the  Marlborough.  In  the  engagement  that  ship  lost,  besides 
her  captain,  Robert  Cotton,  master,  Captain  Godfrey,  of 
the  marines,  and  forty  seamen  and  marines  killed  ;  Lieu- 
tenant Frederick  Cornwall,  and  120  seamen  and  marine* 
wounded,  twenty  of  whom  died  of  their  wounds.  The 
admiral's  ship,  Namur,  had  eight  men  killed,  and  Captain 
John  Russell  (with  the  loss  of  the  left  arm,  of  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  died),  and  eleven  men  wounded.  The 
Barfleur  had  twenty-five  men  killed  (five  by  the  bursting  of 
a  gun),  and  twenty  wounded.  The  Princess  Caroline,  eight 
killed,  and  twenty  wounded ;  and  the  Norfolk,  nine  killed, 
and  thirteen  wounded.  The  Poder  was,  on  the  succeeding 
day,  destroyed,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  loss  to  the  Spaniards  is  estimated  at  1,000 
men  killed  and  wounded ;  and  a  French  work1  asserts  that 
700  wounded  men  were  landed  from  the  Spanish  ships  at 
Port  Mahon.  Courts-martial  were  successively  held  upon 
Vice- Admiral  Lestock,  who  was,  however,  acquitted,  and 
Admiral  Matthews,  who  was  cashiered;  also  upon  four  cap- 
tains, all  of  whom  were  dismissed  the  service. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May,  the  fleet  of  Vice- 
Adiniral  Sir  Cliarles  Hardy,  cruising  off  the  Rock  of  Lisbon, 
discovered  a  sail  to  the  northward,  and  the  70 -gun  ship 
Northumberland,  Captain  Thomas  Watson,  was  ordered  to 
chase.  The  stranger  was  soon  made  out  by  the  Northum- 
berland to  be  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  to  be  accompanied  by 
two  other  ships.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  squadron,  under  M.  Du 
Penier,  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  the  68-gun 

1  Riae  and  Progress  of  the  Naval  Power  of  England,  p.  258. 
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ship  Mars ;  GO-gun  ship  Content,  M.  De  Conflans ;  and 
26-gun  frigate  Venus,  ]£.  D'AchS.  Instead  of  signalling  the 
force  of  the  ships  in  sight  to  the  admiral,  Captain  Watson 
continued  standing  towards  them  under  all  sail,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight  of  his  own  fleet.  The  French  ships  were 
much  scattered  ;  and  at  5h.  p.m.  having  arrived  up  with  the 
sternmost,  which  proved  to  be  the  Mars,  that  ship  opened  a 
heavy  tire  upon  the  Northumberland,  which  was  immediately 
returned  with  vigour.  Captain  Watson,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  engage  the  Mars,  pushed  on  and  endeavoured  to 
close  the  Content  also ;  maintaining,  meanwhile,  a  running 
action  with  the  Mars.  On  closing  the  Content,  a  furious 
lmttle  took  place,  which  lasted  three  hours.  The  Northum- 
berland being  unmanageable,  and  having  had  her  wheel 
knocked  to  pieces,  flew  up  into  the  wind.  About  the  same 
time  Captain  Watson  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  the 
master,  contrary  to  the  captain's  desire,  and  before  any  of 
the  lieutenants  could  get  on  deck,  struck  the  British  colours. 
The  Northumberland  lost  in  this  action  eighteen  men  killed, 
and  thirty  wounded ;  and  the  loss  on  board  the  French 
ships — proving  the  English  guns  to  have  been  well  pointed 
— is  estimated  at  130  killed  and  wounded.  The  ship  was 
carried  into  Brest ;  and  on  the  officers  and  crew  obtaining 
their  release,  a  court-martial  was  assembled,  when  all,  except 
the  master,  were  honourably  acquitted,  he  being  sentenced 
to  the  Marshalsea  for  life. 

In  the  month  of  September,  Captain  Robert  Young,  of 
the  44-gun  ship  Kinsale,  lying  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
received  intelligence  that  five  French  ships  were  in  the  port 
of  Fishotte,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  resolved  on  despatching  an 
a  nned  prize  to  attack  them.  The  prize  was  named  the 
St.  Philip,  and  was  manned  by  eighty  men  of  the  Kinsale's 
crew,  and  commanded  by  one  of  her  lieutenants,1  and 
accompanied  by  three  10-gun  colonial  privateers.  The 
St.  Philip  succeeded,  after  grounding  several  times,  in  reach- 
ing the  Moderate,  of  twelve  guns  and  seventy-five  men, 
which  was  boarded  and  carried ;  then  turning  the  Mode- 

1  We  have  in  vain  sought  to  ascertain  tho  name  of  the  lieutenant  thus 
de»}K\tch< . ••  1  in  the  St.  Philip,  hut  we  have  succeed**  1  in  finding  the  names 
of  two  of  the  1  i..u tenants  of  the  Kinsale  at  that  time,  which  were — 
Thoinas  Crosse  and  Charles  Cheeeemore. 
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rate's  guns  against  the  remaining  ships,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  privateers  (who  did  not  get  into  the  harbour  in 
time),  compelled  the  whole  to  surrender.  The  St.  Philip 
had  ten  killed,  and  thirty  wounded.  The  loss  on  board 
the  French  ships  was  more  severe.  The  five  vessels,  which 
had  on  board  18,000  quintals  of  fish  and  eighty  tons  of  oil, 
mounted  together  sixty-six  guns,  and  carried  342  men. 

On  the  1st  of  December,1  the  24-gun  ship  Rose,  Captain 
Thomas  Frankland,  overtook  off  the  Havannah,  and  captured, 
after  an  action  of  five  hours'  duration,  the  Spanish  freight 
ship  Conception  of  twenty  guns,  having  on  board  326  men. 
The  prize,  which  was  very  valuable,  had  forty  men  killed, 
and  116  wounded;  and  the  Hose,  four  killed,  and  John 
Mitchell,  master,  and  nine  men  wounded. 

1745. — On  the  9th  of  July,  the  58-gun  ship  Lion,  Captain 
Hercy  Brett,  fought  a  desperate  action  with  the  French 
64-gun  ship  Elizabeth.  The  Elizabeth  sailed  from  France 
with  the  intention  of  escorting  the  expedition  of  Charles 
Edward  to  the  coast  of  Scotland ;  but  on  the  day  above  named, 
being  in  lat.  47°  57'  N.,  she  was  discovered  by  the  Lion, 
which  ship  immediately  pursued.  The  chase  continued  for 
some  time,  but  at  5h.  p.m.,  having  got  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  Elizabeth,  the  Lion  opened  her  fire,  and  the  action  com- 
menced with  fury,  and  lasted  five  hours.  The  French  ship 
1  laving  suffered  very  severely  in  hull — having  had  several  of  her 
ports  beaten  into  one — endeavoured  to  make  off,  and  a  smaller 
vessel,  belonging  to  the  expedition,  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  Lion,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  discontinue  it. 
The  Lion  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  the  enemy,  having 
had  her  mizen-mast,  main,  main-topsail,  and  fore-topsail  yards 
shot  away,  and  her  fore  and  main  masts  badly  wounded, 
and  had  lost  fifty-five  men  in  killed,  and  107  wounded, 
seven  mortally.  Captain  Brett,  all  three  lieutenants  (Samuel 
Scott,  John  Campbell,  and  Archibald  Seaton),  and  the 
master  (John  Tory),  were  wounded,  but  with  much  gal- 
lantry these  ofi^cers  refused  to  quit  their  stations.  The  loss 
on  board  the  Elizabeth  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  have 
been  Bixty-four  men  killed,  and  140  wounded.  Lieutenant 
Scott  was  immediately  afterwards  promoted  to  bo  master 

1  Chain  ock  erroneously  gives  the  date  December  21st ;  the  above  is 

from  the  ship's  log. 
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and  commander;  and  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Walter  Graham,  of  the  marines,  obtained  for  him  a  troop 
in  the  4th  dragoons. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  the  60- gun  ship  Jersey,  Captain 
Charles  Hardy,  fell  in,  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  with 
the  French  74-gun  ship  St.  Esprit.  An  engagement  ensued, 
which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half;  when  the  St.  Esprit, 
being  much  disabled,  having  lost  her  foremast  and  bowsprit, 
and  twenty  of  her  crew  killed,  bore  up  for  Cadiz  to  repair 
her  damages.  The  Jersey  was  also  much  cut  up,  and  being 
unable  to  follow  her,  proceeded  to  Lisbon. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  squadron  of  Vice- Admiral 
Isaac  Townshend,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  Island 
station,  chased  a  French  fleet  of  forty  sail  of  merchant 
vessels  off  Martinique,  under  the  convoy  of  the  80-gun  ship 
Magnanime,  Commodore  Macnamara,  and  four  other  ships 
of  war.  Thirty  sail  of  the  merchant  ships  were  taken  and 
destroyed,  and  the  ships  of  war  driven  on  shore. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  the  40-gun  ship  Anglesea,  Captain 
Jacob  Elton,  cruising  in  the  Channel,  engaged  L'Apollon, 
French  privateer,  of  tifty  guns  and  500  men.  After  a  gallant 
action,  in  which  Captain  Elton  and  his  first  lieutenant  were 
killed,  and  upwards  of  sixty  of  the  crew  (originally  but  200) 
were  killed  or  wounded,  the  second  lieutenant,  Baker 
Philips,  surrendered  the  ship.  Mr.  Philips  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial  on  the  8th  of  July,  for  the  loss  of  the  ship, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot ;  which  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect  on  board  tho  Princess  Royal  at  Spithead,  on  the  19th 
of  July. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  60-gun  ship  Augusta,  Captain 
the  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  with  one  broadside,  sank  a  pri- 
vateer belonging  to  St.  Malo,  mounting  twenty-four  guns, 
and  having  a  crew  of  200  men,  all  of  whom  perished. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  the  70-gun  ship  Captain,  Captain 
Thomas  Griffin,  captured  in  the  Channel  the  French  32-gun 
privateer  Grand  Turk.  The  prize  was  added  to  the  British  navy. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  the  24-gun  ship  Fowey,  Captain 
Poly  carpus  Taylor,  drove  on  shore  and  destroyed  the  26-gun 
privateer  Griffin,  of  St.  Malo,  making  prisoners  of  forty  of 
her  crew. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  the  24-gun  ships  Bridgewater  and 
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Sheemess,  Captains  Lord  George  Graham  and  William 
Gordon,  together  with  the  Ursula  hired  armed  vessel,  Lieu- 
tenant John  Ferguson,  fell  in  with  three  Dunkirk  privateers, 
mounting  twenty-eight,  twenty-six,  and  twelve  guns  re- 
spectively, the  whole  of  which,  after  an  ohstinate  engage- 
ment, they  compelled  to  surrender.  Six  or  seven  prizes, 
which  the  privateers  were  escorting  to  Dunkirk,  were  re- 
captured. 

The  French  32-gun  privateer  Lys  was  also  captured  by 
the  Hampton  Court,  Captain  Savage  Mostyn,  and  being  a 
fine  new  ship,  was  added  to  the  British  navy. 

In  the  month  of  J anuary  the  70 -gun  ships  Captain  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Captains  Thomas  Griffin  (a)  and  Savage  Mostyn ; 
60-gun  ships  Dreadnought  and  Sunderland,  Captains  Thorpe 
Fowke  and  John  Brett,  in  the  Channel,  chased  the  French 
74-gun  ships  Neptune  and  Florissant.  A  third  ship,  the  Mars, 
an  English  privateer,  captured  a  short  time  previously,  being 
in  company,  separated  from  the  two  French  ships,  upon  which 
Captain  Griffin  bore  up  in  chase,  leaving  the  other  three  shij >s 
to  chase  the  two  line-of-battle  ships.  The  Mars  was  recap- 
tured ;  but,  owing  to  the  Sunderland  losing  her  fore-topmast, 
and  to  the  want  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Hampton 
Court's  captain  to  engage  the  enemy,  the  pursuit  was  aban- 
doned just  as  the  action  might  have  been  commenced.  Cap- 
tain Mostyn  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but  acquitted. 
Captain  Griffin  s  conduct  in  pursuing  the  smallest  ship  was 
anything  but  creditable  to  him,  while  the  more  important 
enemy  was  in  sight. 

1746.— On  the  9th  of  February,  the  50-gun  ship  Portland, 
Captain  Charles  Stevens,  overtook  in  the  Channel  and  engaged 
the  French  50-gun  ship  Auguste.  After  a  smart  action, 
which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  the  Portland 
liad  five  men  killed,  and  tliirteen  wounded,  the  Auguste  sur- 
rendered. The  enemy,  out  of  a  crew  of  470  men,  had  fifty 
killed,  and  ninety-four  wounded,  and  was  totally  dismasted 
before  she  struck.  The  Auguste,  being  a  fine  new  ship,  was 
added  to  the  British  navy  under  the  name  of  the  Portland's 
Prize. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  the  60-gun  ship  Defiance,  Captain 
Charles  Powlett,  captured,  after  a  short  action,  the  French 
40-gun  ship  Ambuscade ;  which  ship,  of  her  crew  of  365 
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men,  had  twenty-six  killed  and  wounded.  The  Defiance 
had  one  man  killed,  and  three  wounded.  The  Ambuscade, 
being  a  fine  ship  of  906  tons,  and  just  off  the  stocks,  was 
added  to  the  British  navy,  to  which  she  became  a  valuable 
acquisition. 

The  20-gun  ship  Shoreham,  Captain  James  Osborne,  cruis- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Spain,  having  captured  a  small  Spanish 
privateer,  of  two  carriage-guns  and  twelve  swivels,  Captain 
Osborne  gave  the  command  of  the  prize  to  the  master  of  the 
Shoreham,  William  Browne,  and  putting  on  board  a  few  men, 
sent  her  out  •  to  cruise.  On  the  24th  of  April,  Mr.  Browne, 
being  at  anchor  in-shore,  and  observing  a  vessel  in  the  oiling, 
immediately  departed  in  pursuit,  and  shortly  before  noon 
approached  the  vessel,  which,  despising  the  paltry  force  of  the 
tender,  shortened  sail,  to  allow  her  to  close.  A  running 
fight  commenced,  and  lasted  five  or  six  hours,  by  which  time 
Mr.  Browne  had  succeeded  in  destroying  the  sails  and  rigging 
of  his  enemy,  and  having  nearly  expended  his  ammunition, 
determined  on  boarding  her.  With  this  intention,  the 
wind  being  light,  the  sweeps  were  resorted  to  ;  and  having 
laid  his  vessel  alongside  the  enemy,  she  surrendered  without 
further  resistance.  The  prize  proved  to  be  a  privateer  snow, 
from  Bilboa,  mounting  ten  carriage-guns  and  eighteen  swivels, 
and  commenced  the  action  with  seventy-eight  men,  of  whom 
she  had  only  thirty-two  alive  when  she  struck.  On  the  26th 
of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Browne  captured  another  Spanish 
privateer,  of  five  guns  and  thirty-two  men.  So  highly  were 
these  exploits  esteemed,  that  Mr.  Browne  was  promoted  on 
the  1st  of  August,  to  the  command  of  a  sloop-of-war  named 
the  Shoreham's  Prize,  and  subsequently  gained  the  rank  of 
post-captain. 

In  the  same  month,  the  Alexander  privateer  of  twenty 
•  guns,  Captain  Philips,  being  on  a  cruise  off  the  Isle  of  Rh6, 
observed  a  large  ship  at  anchor  in  St.  Martin's  Road,  under 
a  small  fort,  which  he  determined  on  bringing  out.  The 
design  was  put  into  execution  with  such  alacrity,  that  the 
crew  of  the  ship—  which  proved  to  be  the  Solebay,  of  twenty- 
two  guns  (captured  two  years  before  from  the  British)— were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  were  unable  to  offer  any  effectual 
resistance  to  the  vigorous  attack  of  the  English.  This  ex- 
ploit was  performed  without  loss  to  the  Alexander  :  and  the 
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king  was  so  pleased,  that  he  ordered  Captain  Philips  a  gold 
medal,  and  a  gratuity  of  500  guineas. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  being  off  Negapatam,  a  squadron, 
consisting  of  the  following — 


Guns.  Ships. 

60    Medway    Captain  Edward  Peyton 

! Preston   ,.  Lord  Northesk 

Harwich    „  Philip  Carteret 

Winchester    „  Lord  Thomas  Bertie 

40    Medway 's  Prize  ....  Thomas  Griffin  (6) 

20    Lively    „  Nathaniel  Stephens 

fell  in  with  a  French  squadron  of  nine  sail,  commanded  by 
M.  La  Bourdonnois.  A  partial  action  took  place,  in  which 
the  British  loss  amounted  to  fourteen  killed,  and  forty-six 


wounded,  when  the  French  were  suffered  to  escape.  Cap- 
tain Peyton  was  severely  censured  for  his  conduct  while 
holding  the  command  on  this  station,  and  shortly  after  tliis 
action  was  superseded  by  Rear- Admiral  Thomas  Griffin. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  the  British  12-gun  sloop-of-war 
Weazel,  Commander  Hugh  Palliser,  engaged  two  French 
privateers — one  of  six  guns,  and  forty-eight  men ;  and  the 
other  of  ten  guns,  and  ninety-five  men  ;  both  of  which  he 
captured  ;  for  which  act  of  gallantry  he  was  promoted,  and 
placed  in  command  of  a  frigate. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  the  British  60-gun  ship  Not- 
tingham, Captain  Philip  Saumarez,  being  off  Cape  Clear,  fell 
in  with  the  French  64-gun  ship  Mars.  A  well-contested 
action  followed,  which  continued  for  two  hours,  when  the 
Mars,  having  had  forty  of  her  crew  (originally  550  men) 
killed  and  wounded,  struck  her  colours,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of.  The  Nottingham's  loss  amounted  to  only  three 
or  four  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Mars  was  added  to 
the  British  navy  under  the  same  name. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  50-gun  ships  Woolwich  and 
Severn,  Captains  Joseph  Lingen  and  William  Lisle,  on  their 
return  from  the  West  Indies  in  charge  of  a  merchant  fleet, 
were  chased  by  a  French  squadron  of  three  sail  of  the  line, 
under  M.  De  Connans,  in  the  70-gun  ship  Terrible.  The  two 
ships,  observing  the  enemy's  superiority,  ordered  the  convoy 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  into  port,  while  the  Woolwich 
and  Severn  hauled  up,  to  enable  the  convoy  to  escape.  A 
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running  action  was  maintained  throughout  the  day  ;  but  at 
length  the  Severn  was  overpowered,  and  captured  The 
Woolwich  escaped.  In  order  to  mark  their  approval  of  Cap- 
tain Lisle's  conduct,  the  Admiralty,  on  his  release,  appointed 
him  to  the  command  of  the  64-gun  ship  Vigilant. 

1747. — Information  was  received  by  the  British  govern- 
ment that  two  powerful  expeditions  had  been  fitted  out  by 
the  French  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  their  designs  in 
the  East  Indies  ;  and  the  following  were  put  under  the 
command  of  Vice- Admiral  Anson,  with  instructions  to  en- 
deavour to  intercept  them  : — 


DO    Prince  George 


66  Devonshire   

74  Namur   

! Monmouth  
Prince  Frederick  . . 
Yarmouth 
(  Princes 
Nottingham 
Defiance .... 
Pembroke  .  . 


60 


50 
40 


..Centurion  . .     . .  . . 

Falkland   

Bristol   

Ambuscade   


Falcon,  sloop ;  Vulcan, 


Vice- Admiral  George  Anson  (blue) 
Captain  John  Bentley 
Rear-  Admiral  Peter  Warren  (white) 
Captain  Temple  West 

Hon.  £.  Boscawen 
Henry  Harrison 
Harry  N orris 
Piercy  Brett 
Charles  Watson 
Philip  Saumarez 
Thomas  Grenville 
Thomas  Fincher 
Thomas  Hanway 
Peter  Denis 
Blomfield  Barradell 
Hon.  W.  Montagu 
John  Montagu 


tt 


tt 

t> 
>t 
» 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


>t 


Anson  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  April,  and  cruised 
off  Cape  Finisterre  until  the  3rd  May,  on  which  day  a  French 
fleet  of  thirty -eight  sail,  commanded  by  M.  Dela  Jonquiere,was 
discovered.  On  observing  the  British,  the  French  admiral, 
being  to  leeward,  with  the  wind  at  north-east,  formed  a  plan 
which,  but  for  the  able  suggestions  of  Hear- Admiral  Warren, 
might  have  enabled  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  to  escape. 
Nine  of  their  largest  ships  shortened  sail,  and  formed  a  line 
of  battle,  while  the  remainder,  and  subsequently  the  nine 
ships  also,  made  all  sail  to  the  westward.  The  signal  was 
then  made  for  a  general  chase  ;  and  at  about  4h.  p.m.  the 
Centurion,  having  gained  on  her  companions,  arrived  up  with 
the  rearmost  French  ship,  and  commenced  the  action  in  the 
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most  gallant  manner,  and  with  such  effect,  that  two  large 
ships  dropped  astern  to  the  support  of  their  consort.  The 
Namur,  Defiance,  and  Windsor,  however,  soon  after  arriving 
up  to  the  support  of  the  Centurion,  a  general  action  ensued 
between  these  and  five  of  the  French  ships.  The  Centurion 
having  had  her  main-topmast  and  fore-topsail  yard  shot  away, 
and  five  feet  water  in  the  hold,  dropped  astern  ;  but  Captain 
Denis,  with  commendable  celerity,  repaired  the  damages,  and 
persevered  in  following  the  enemy,  which  he  a  second  time 
brought  to  action.  The  Devonshire  and  Bristol  having 
arrived  up,  the  Seneux  surrendered  ;  but  without  waiting 
to  take  possession  of  the  vanquished  ship,  the  Devonshire 
pushed  on  for  the  Invincible,  which  ship  had  already  been 
engaged  by  and  had  suffered  much  from  the  fire  of  the 
Namur.  Being  ably  supported  by  the  Bristol,  the  In- 
vincible also  struck,  but  afterwards  rehoisted  her  colours, 
and  again  liauled  them  down  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince  George.  The  Bristol  brought  to  action  the  Diamante, 
which  struck  at  Gh.  30m.  p.m.,  and  eventually  the  whole 
squadron  surrendered.  The  names  of  the  French  captured 
ships  were — Seneux,  sixty-six  guns,  536  men,  the  commodore's 
ship  ;  Invincible,  seventy-four,  700  men ;  Diamante,  fifty- 
six,  450  men  ;  Jason,  fifty-two,  355  men  ;  Rubin,  fifty-two, 
328  men ;  and  Gloire,  forty-four,  330  men.  There  were 
also  four  armed  ships  belonging  to  the  French  East-India 
Company  — the  Apollon  and  Philibert,  of  thirty  guns  ;  and 
Thetis  and  Dartmouth,  twenty  guns.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action,  Captain  Thomas  Grenville,  of  the  Defiance,  was  killed, 
and  Captain  Boscawen  badly  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  The 
loss  of  men  amounted  to  520  killed  and  wounded.1 

■ 

1  Such  is  the  vague  account  of  the  loss ;  hut  we  have  ascertained  that 
individually  sustained  by  the  ships  principally  engaged,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Centurion's,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  her  log  : — Devonshire, 
five  men  killed,  and  —  Page,  third  lieutenant,  and  nine  men  wounded. 
Bristol,  one  man  killed,  and  five  wounded.  Namur,  thirteen  seamen 
killed,  and  sixty-three  wounded.  Defiance,  Captain  Grenville  and  three 
men  killed,  and  one  mortally  wounded.  Windsor,  Lieutenant  Stewart, 
of  the  marines,  and  four  men  killed,  and  eighteen  wounded.  Prince** 
Louisa,  two  men  killed,  and  six  wounded.  The  total  of  the  above  rives 
only  133  ;  so  that  a  large  number  remains  to  l>e  accounted  for,  of  which, 
however,  the  logB  of  the  different  ships  make  no  mention.  The  Prince 
George,  Nottingham,  and  Prince  Frederick,  sustained  no  loss  wlintever. 
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Vice- Admiral  Anson  was  created  a  peer,  and  received  the 
personal  thanks  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  Rear- Admiral  Warren, 
whose  spirited  exertions  did  much  towards  bringing  about 
the  successful  issue,  was  honoured  with  the  military  order  of 
the  Bath.  All  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  Thetis  Indiaman, 
were  purchased  into  the  navy.  The  name  of  the  SSrieux 
was  changed  to  that  of  Intrepid,  and  that  of  the  Diamante 
to  I  sis. 

Commodore  Fox  was  despatched,  simultaneously  with 
Vice- Admiral  Anson,  in  command  of  the  following  : — 

Guns*         SHipSi  ■ 

74    Kent   Captain  Thomas  Fox 

64    Hampton  Court  . .  „  Savage  Mostyn 

fift  j  Eagle    „  Geo.  Bridges  Rodney 

ou  j  Lion   „  Arthur  Scott 

50    Chester   „  Philip  Durell 

44    Hector   „  Thomas  Stanhope 

Pluto  and  Dolphin  fire-ships. 

The  design  of  this  squadron  was  to  intercept  the  French 
West-India  homeward-bound  fleet,  under  convoy  of  four 
ships  of  war.  On  the  20th  June  Commodore  Fox  obtained 
sight  of  the  expected  fleet  off  Cape  Ortugal,  in  all  170  sail 
of  ships,  and  sail  was  made  in  pursuit  The  French  ships  of 
war,  however,  being  fast-sailing  ships,  escaped  ;  but  forty- 
eight  sail  of  merchant  ships,  whose  united  tonnages  amounted 
to  1G,051  tons,  and  crews  to  1,197  men,  were  captured  by 
the  British  squadron. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  Fortune  sloop,  of  ten  guns, 
fourteen  swivels,  and  110  men,  Commander  Edward  Jekyll, 
stationed  off  Yarmouth  to  protect  the  coasting  trade,  was 
attacked  by  five  large  French  privateers.  Taking  the  For- 
tune for  a  merchant  ship,  the  privateers  chased  her.  The 
Fortune  made  sail  away,  in  order  to  draw  them  off  shore, 
and  also  to  gain  the  weather-gage,  which  having  succeeded 
in,  she  tacked  and  stood  for  the  privateers.  The  enemy 
discovering  their  error,  dispersed,  but  the  Fortune,  after  a 
nine  hours'  chase,  succeeded  in  overtaking  and  capturing  the 
Charon,  of  ten  guns,  eight  swivels,  and  eighty-five  men. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  the  10-gun  sloop  Viper,  Lieutenant 
Robert  Hay,  engaged  the  French  South-Sea  ship  Hector,  of 
twenty-eight  guns  and  sixty  men.    The  action  commenced 
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at  about  6h.  p.  M.,  and  at  6h.  30m.  the  Vipers  commander 
was  killed.  Lieutenant  John  Lendrick  then  assumed  the 
command,  and  continued  the  action  till  8h.  p.  m.,  when  he 
laid  the  enemy  alongside,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Hector 
surrendered.  The  French  ship  had  ten  men  killed  and 
sixteen  wounded ;  and  the  Viper,  in  addition  to  her  com- 
mander, had  the  boatswain  (William  Connorton)  and  three 
men  killed,  and  eight  wounded,  one  of  whom  mortally. 
The  prize  had  on  board  £7,000  freight. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  the  14 -gun  ship  Merlin,  Com- 
mander David  Brodie,  captured  in  the  West  Indies,  after  a 
smart  action  of  two  hours'  duration,  two  richly-freighted 
French  ships,  having  on  board  specie  to  the  amount  of 
£30,000.  In  this  action  Captain  Brodie  lost  his  right  arm. 
For  the  gallantry  and  activity  he  had  displayed,  he  was  pro- 
moted shortly  afterwards,  and  appointed  to  the  50-gun  ship 
Canterbury. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  a  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Rear-Admiral  Hawke,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  consisting  of 
the 


■« ... .  ■ 


Guns.  Ships. 
66   Devonshire   j 

70    Edinburgh  ... 

{Kent    . . ... 
Yarmouth  ... 
Monmouth  . . 

Princess  Louisa   

Windsor   

Lion .......  

60  <{  Tilbury   

Nottingham   .... ... 

Denance  

I  Eagle  

|  Gloucester  

(  Portland  


Rear-Admiral  Edward  Hawke 
John  Moore 
Thomas  Cotes 
Thomas  Fox 
Charles  Saunders 
Henry  Harrison 
Charles  Watson 
Thomas  Han  way 
Arthur  Soott 
Robert  Harland 
Philip  Sau  mare z 
John  Bentley 
Geo.  Bridges  Rodney 
Philip  Durell 
Charles  Stevens 


it 
t» 

a 

it 


it 
i* 
if 
i* 
it 
it 


>> 


The  object  was  to  effect  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant ships  in  Basque  Roads,  lying  under  the  protection  of 
a  strong  squadron  of  ships  of  war.  The  French  squadron, 
however,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Letendeur,  had  sailed 
from  lie  d'Aix,  on  the  6th  October,  in  charge  of  the  convoy, 
and  consisted  of  the  following  : — 
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Guns.  Ships. 
80  Toniiant 

Slntrepide 
Terrible 
Monarquc 
70  Neptune 

And  a  jjreat  many 


Gun*.  Ships. 
(  Trident 
64  \  Fougueux 

(  Content 
56  Severn 

and  smaller  vessels. 


Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  when  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  with  a  fresh  wind  at  east-south -east,  the  squadrons 
got  sight  of  each  other.  Hawke  immediately  made  all 
sail  to  close  the  enemy,  then  on  the  weather-bow  in  the 
south-east  quarter,  and  at  lOh.  A.M.  had  neared  sufficiently 
to  make  out  several  large  ships,  upon  which  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  form  a  line  of  battle.  The  French  commodore, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  hitherto  considered  the  British 
squadron  as  a  portion  of  his  own  convoy,  which  had  separated 
from  him  in  the  night,  and  edged  away  to  close  them,  but  on 
discovering  his  error,  instantly  ordered  the  merchant  ships 
and  transports,  under  the  charge  of  the  Content,  sixty-four, 
and  frigates,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way,  while  he,  with 
the  abovenamed  ships,  drew  into  a  line  ahead  to  meet  the 
enemy. 

The  Intrepide,  Trident,  and  Terrible  formed  the  French 
van ;  the  Tonnant  and  Monarque  the  centre  ;  and  the  Severn, 
Fougueux,  and  Trident,  the  rear.  But  Hawke  soon  observing 
that  the  design  of  the  French  commodore  was  to  cover  the 
escape  of  his  convoy  to  windward,  hauled  down  his  signal 
for  a  line  of  battle,  and  threw  out  another  for  a  general 
chase  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  to  engage  the  enemy. 
The  Lion  and  Princess  Louisa  took  the  lead  in  the  pursuit, 
and  at  llh.  45m.  the  former  opened  her  fire  ;  but  in  his 
eagerness  to  reach  the  van  of  the  enemy,  and  so  retard 
their  escape,  Captain  Scott  exposed  his  ship  to  the 
fire  of  the  whole  French  squadron.  These  ships  wore 
soon  joined  by  the  Tilbury,  Eagle,  Windsor,  Monmouth, 
Yarmouth,  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  action  became  gene- 
ral. The  Severn  struck  to  the  Devonshire  ;  but  Hawke 
pushed  on,  leaving  the  prize  to  be  taken  possession  of  by 
his  frigates.  He  was,  however,  unfortunately  deterred 
from  his  intention  of  engaging  the  Tonnant  by  the  Eagle, 
which  sliip,  in  a  disabled  state,  fell  on  board  the  Devonshire, 
and  both  ships  were  placed  hors  de  combat  for  some  time. 
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To  add  to  tliis  disaster,  the  breechings  of  the  Devonshire's 
guns  broke.1  In  this  situation,  the  Tonnant  closed  and  en- 
gaged the  Devonshire,  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
Tilbury,  she  might  have  fared  badly  ;  but  having  replaced 
the  fittings  of  her  guns,  the  Devonshire  was  soon  in  a  con- 
dition to  recommence  the  action,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
alongside  the  Trident  and  Terrible,  both  which  ships  struck 
at  7h.  p.m.  The  Neptune  struck  to  the  Yarmouth,  after 
having  lost  her  captain,  and  200  of  her  crew  killed  and 
wounded,  and  being  dismasted.  Three  other  ships,  the 
Monarque,  Fougueux,  and  Severn,  struck  at  5h.  p.m. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  action,  the  Intrepide  and 
Tonnant,  after  having  behaved  most  gallantly,  endeavoured 
to  effect  their  escape  ;  which  intention  being  perceived  by 
Captain  Saunders,  of  the  Yarmouth,  that  officer  determined 
on  preventing  it,  if  possible  ;  and  accordingly  hailed  the 
Eagle  and  Nottingham  to  join  in  pursuing  them.  The  three 
ships  immediately  made  all  sail  in  chase  ;  but,  except  the 
Nottingham,  they  could  not  get  near  enough  to  bring 
them  to  action.  The  Nottingham  having  the  lead,  might 
have  succeeded  in  retarding  their  escape  ;  but  Captain 
Saumarez  being  mortally  wounded,  the  commanding  officer 
relinquished  the  chase  ;  so  that  these  two  ships  escaped  into 
a  French  i>ort.  As  the  night  closed  in,  Rear- Admiral  Hawke 
recalled  the  ships  of  his  squadron,  and  deeming  it  imprac- 
ticable to  overtake  the  convoy,  discontinued  the  further 
pursuit. 

The  loss  to  the  British  in  this  action  amounted  to 
killed,  including  the  gallant  Captain  Philip  Saumarez,  and 
558  wounded.  The  same  obscure  and  unfair  mode  of  lumping 
the  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  we  complained  in  Admiral 
Anson's  action,  is  again  followed  with  reference  to  this  ;  and 
with  great  difficulty  we  have  ascertained  the  loss  individually 
sustained,  as  under,  by  a  reference  to  the  journals  of  the 
shipa  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  unable  to  account  for 
the  whole  number  stated  in  the  official  return: — 

1  This  account  is  given  out  of  respect  to  Rear-Admiral  Hawke's 
official  letter  ;  but  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  circumstance  in 
the  Devonshire's  journal,  neither  is  there  of  the  breaking  of  the  breech- 
jngs  of  the  guns. 
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•  1     •  • 

Ships. 

Crew. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Officers  killed  or  wounded. 

1  )i- vmnhi  r«* 

555 

Loss  not  stated. 

Kant 

480 

T  U  V 

Ditto. 

Edinburgh  .... 

480 

5 

17 

Yarrn  ou  th 

500 

21 

70 

t  Limit  nf  V  in.,.,  /Plav- 

Monmouth  .... 

480 

20 

68 

1       t/in      I  irf  u  -;tj-r^  Ariel 

}    Gunner  (Thomas  Sut- 

t       tiiti  \  wrkiimlt.il 

Princess  Louisa 

400 

12 

62 

400 

6 

38 

j  Lieuts.  James  Robson 

)       irul  \         Milk  kill,  .! 
(     anu  xiiex.  i*i  i  Kiueu. 

400 

26 

72 

400 

Loss  not  stated. 

Nottingham  

400 

14 

Captain  killed. 

Defiance 

400 

*  * 

45 

400 

16 

54 

i  Lieut.  P.  Taylor  (raor- 
J     tally)  wounded. 

• 

300 

6 

16 

Portland   

300 

7 

12 

Total  

5,890 

144 

454 

The  loss  to  the  French  was  two  74-gun  ships,  one  of 
seventy,  two  of  sixty-four,  and  one  of  fifty-six  guns,  all  of 
which,  except  two,  were  wholly  dismasted  ;  and  tho  loss  in 
men  is  estimated  at  about  800  killed  and  wounded-  As 
much  time  was  necessarily  occupied  in  refitting  their  prizes, 
they  did  not  reach  Plymouth  until  the  31st  of  October.1 
Seven  ships  of  the  convoy  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Captain  Peter  Denis,  in  the  Centurion. 

In  this  action  Captain  Fox,  of  the  Kent,  having  been 
thought  to  have  neglected  his  duty,  a  court-martial  was  held 

•  In  his  official  letter,  Rear- Admiral  Hawke  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing  mode  of  expression  "  As  the  enemy's  ships  were  large,  except  the 
Severn,  they  took  a  deal  of  drubbing."  The  letter  was  being  read  to 
King  George  II.,  and  on  arriving  at  this  part,  his  majesty,  from  his 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  not  understanding  the 
term  "  drubbing,"  requested  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  reading  the 
despatch,  to  explain  it  to  him.  At  this  moment  the  duke  of  Bedford 
entered  the  closet,  and  his  grace  having  a  short  time  previously  Um 
engaged  in  a  fraau  on  the  race-course  at  Lichfield,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
with  his  accustomed  wit,  referred  his  majesty  to  the  duke  for  an  expla- 
nation, upon  which  the  king  laughed  heartily,  and  expressed  himself 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  term. 
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upon  him  ;  but  it  being  proved  that  the  fault  in  question 
arose  principally  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  signals 
made,  Captain  Fox  was  acquitted  of  the  main  charge,  but 
dismissed  his  ship. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  the  British  50-gun  ship  Dartmouth, 
Captain  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  fell  in  with  the  Spanish 
70-gun  ship  Glorioso,  which  ship  had,  on  the  15th  July  pre- 
viously, been  chased  by  the  44-gun  ship  Lark,  and  60-gun 
ship  Warwick,  Captains  John  Crookshanks  and  Rol>ert 
Erskine,  and  engaged  by  the  latter.  Captain  Hamilton 
gallantly  attacked  the  Spanish  ship,  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
action  the  Dartmouth  took  fire  and  blew  up.  The  Prince 
Frederick  privateer  being  at  some  distance  astern,  succeeded 
in  picking  up  Lieutenant  Christopher  O'Brien  and  eleven  of 
her  men  ;  but  the  captain,  and  the  remainder  of  his  gallant 
crew,  perished.  On  the  following  day,  the  British  $0-gnn 
ship  Russel,  Captain  Mathew  Buckle,  overtook  the  Glorioso^ 
and  compelled  her  to  strike ;  but  the  defence  of  this  ship 
must  ever  rank  foremost  in  Spanish  naval  history. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  the  British  2 4 -gun  ship  Bellona> 
Captain  the  Hon.  Samuel  Barrington,  captured  off  Ushant 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  a  French  Indiaman,  of  700  tons,  175 
men,  and  thirty  guns,  laden  with  provisions  and  stores.  The 
action  lasted  two  hours. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  the  British  26-gun  frigate 
Amazon,  Captain  Samuel  Faulknor,  cruising  in  the  Channel, 
engaged  the  French  32-gun  frigate  Renomniee.  The  action 
continued  several  hours,  when  the  Renommee  sheered  off. 
The  Amazon,  having  received  much  damage  in  sails  and 
rigging,  was  unable  to  follow.  The  Amazon  had  a  great  many 
men  lolled  and  wounded.  On  the  following  day,  the  44-gun 
ship  Dover,  Captain  the  Hon.  Washington  Shirley,  fell  in 
with  the  Renommee,  and  after  a  short  action  compiled  her 
to  strike.    The  Renommee  was  purchased  into  the  navy. 

British  cruisers  and  privateers  were  this  year  very  success- 
ful, and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  respective  gains 
and  losses.  British  vessels  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  131  ; 
by  the  French,  420  ;  taken  by  the  British — Spaniards.  91  ; 
French,  556.  The  Spanish  and  French  prizes  were  many  of 
them  very  valuable,  while  those  captured  from  the  British 
were  for  the  most  part  of  small  value. 
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1748. — On  the  31st  of  January,  the  squadron  of  Rear- 
Ad  miral  Hawke,  cruising  in  the  Channel,  observed  a  large 
ship  to  leeward.  The  60-gun  ship  Nottingham,  Captain 
Robert  Harland,  was  ordered  to  chase  ;  and  that  sliip  having 
at  lOh.  a.m.  closed  with  the  stranger,  commenced  the  action, 
and  a  running  fight  of  six  hours  ensued.  The  rear-aximiral 
observing  the  size  of  the  ship  Captain  Harland  was  engaging, 
ordered  the  60-  gun  ship  Portland,  Captain  Charles  Stevens, 
to  proceed  to  the  Nottingham's  assistance.  The  Portland 
accordingly  made  sail,  and  having  neared  the  enemy  (still 
closely  engaged  with  the  Nottingham),  and  fired  a  few  shot, 
the  French  ship  surrendered.  The  prize  proved  to  be  the 
Magnanime,  a  large  class  74-gun  ship,  commanded  by  the 
Marquis  Albert.  The  Nottingham  had  sixteen  men  killed, 
and  eighteen  wounded,  and  the  Portland  four  men  wounded. 
The  Magnanime,  out  of  a  crew  of  686  men,  had  forty-five 
killed,  and  105  wounded.  Being  a  fine  new  ship,  she  was 
added  to  tie  British  navy  under  the  same  name,  and  con- 
tinued long  a  favourite  ship. 

In  the  West  Indies  this  year,  a  Spanish  squadron,  under 
Admiral  Rergio,  was  defeated  by  Rear-Admiral  Knowles. 
This  action  wis  preceded,  on  the  8th  of  March,  by  an  attack 
upon  Port  Lous,  Hispaniola,  in  which,  though  the  reduction 
of  the  place  vas  achieved,  it  was  severely  bought,  no  less 
than  seventy  nen  being  killed  and  wounded  in  the  squadron. 
Among  the  former  was  Captain  James  Rentone,  of  the 
Strafford.  Thi  rear-admiral  shortly  afterwards  attacked 
St.  Jago  de  Cub*,  but  was  beaten  off  with  loss.  This  failure 
was  attributed  t>  Rear-Admiral  Knowles,  and  his  after  suc- 
cess did  not  entiiely  remove  the  remembrance  of  his  previous 
failure.    The  Briish  squadron  consisted  of  the  following 

Guns.  Ships 
80  Cornwal  

70 1  Lenox 

(  Tilbury  ..  . . 
Strafford  .  ... 
60  J  Warwick .. . 

(  Canterbury . . 
50  Oxford 


1  This  ship  hd  only  fifty-six  guns  mounted. 


Rear- Admiral  Charles  Knowles 
Captain  Polycarpus  Taylor 
„       Charles  Holmes 
„       Charles  Powlett 
„       David  Brodie 
„       Thomas  Innes 
„       Edward  Clarke 
Edmund  Toll 
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The  squadron  was  manned  with  2,900  men.  .  » 

The  Spanish  squadron  also  consisted  of  seven  ships,  but 
larger,  and  their  crews  numbered  4,150. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  these  squadrons  met  half- way  be- 
tween the  Tortugos  and  Havannah ;  and  the  Spanish  admiral 
being  to  leeward,  formed  a  line,  and  awaited  the  British 
attack.    Owing  to  the  bad  sailing  of  the  Canterbury  and 
Warwick,  the  action  was  commenced  upon  unequal  temis. 
At  a  little  past  2h.  p.m.,  the  Cornwall  having  arrived  within 
musket-shot  of  the  74-gun  ship  Africa,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Vice- Admiral  Reggio,  a  spirited  action  ensued.  The  Spaniards 
tiring  high,  quickly  disabled  the  Cornwall,  which  ship  having 
had  her  maintopmast  and  foretopsail-yard  shot  away,  dropjjed 
out  of  the  line.    The  Lenox  then  took  the  Cornwall's  place, 
and  maintained  the  action  with  great  spirit  ;  when  the 
Spanish  ships  closing  round  their  admiral,  rendered  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Lenox  very  critical    The  Lenox  was,  however, 
soon  supported  by  the  arrival  of  the  Canterbury  and  War- 
wick, and  the  action  became  general,  and  continued  till 
8h.  p.m.,  when  the  Spaniards  commenced  a  letreat.  The 
crew  of  the  Cornwall  having  refitted  their  ihip,  she  was 
again  in  a  condition  to  renew  the  action  ;  and  the  Conquest- 
adore,  seventy-four,  having  been  likewise  disaUed,  and  much 
astern  of  her  squadron,  was  the  object  of  her  jenewed  attack. 
The  Cornwall  opened  so  animated  a  fire  upai  her,  that  her 
captain  and  most  of  her  officers  being  kilted,  with  a  great 
many  of  her  men,  she  struck,  and  was  takm  possession  of. 
The  British  rear-admiral  having  collected  hi  squadron,  made 
sail  in  chase  of  the  Spaniards,  but  the  pursiit  was  not  prose- 
cuted with  vigour.    But  chance  added  t#  his  success ;  for 
two  days  afterwards,  the  squadron  fell  ir  with  the  Africa, 
which  having  been  dismasted  soon  after  tie  chase  was  given 
up,  had  anchored  in  distress  a  few  leagues  rom  the  Havannah. 
The  Spaniards,  on  the  approach  of  the  British,  took  to  their 
boats,  after  setting  her  on  fire,  and  she  olew  up  before  pos- 
session could  1k3  taken.    Captain  Don  Sin  Justo,  of  the  Con- 
questadore  ;  Don  Quitana,  second  captan  of  the  Africa  ;  and 
Don  Garrecocha,  captain  of  the  Galga  and  eighty-six  men, 
were  killed  ;  and  the  vice-admiral,  fourteen  officers,  and  1 97 
men,  wounded.  On  board  the  British  squadron,  fifty-nine  men 
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were  killed,  and  120  wounded  j  but  no  officer  is  named 
among  the  number. 

Great  discontent  having  prevailed  in  the  squadron  re- 
specting the  mode  of  attack  pursued  by  the  rear-admiral,  a 
court-martial  was  assembled  on  his  arrival  in  England  ;  and 
the  Court  having  heard  the  arguments,  were  of  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  negligence  in  not  having  shifted  his  flag  to  a 
fresh  ship  when  the  Cornwall  was  disabled  ;  and  for  not 
bearing  down  on  the  Spanish  squadron,  as  he  might  have 
done,  with  more  effect ;  and  therefore  adjudged  him  to  be 
reprimanded. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  put  an  end  to  further  hos- 
tilities.   The  following  is  a  summary  of  results  : — 

BRITISH  GAIN. 

Ships  captured  from  the  Spaniards   1,249 

it  n  French  ...2,185 

  3,434 

BRITISH  LOSS. 

Ships  captured  by  the  Spaniards   1,360 

»  m        irench   ..  .1,878 

  3,233 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  British  ....  196 

The  above  is  the  mode  in  use  by  the  earlier  naval  histo- 
rians;  but  it  is  a  method  not  at  all  suited  to  convey  a  correct 
notion  of  the  subject,  since,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
captures  made,  the  value  of  one  of  their  ships  was  more 
than  equivalent  to  twenty  of  the  majority  of  those  lost  to 
the  British.  The  gain  to  the  British  during  this  war  is 
estimated  by  Dr.  Beatson  at  two  millions  sterling. 
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1748—1762. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  concluded  in  1748  had  been  so 
frequently  infringed  by  French  ships,  that  it  became  at  length 
necessary  to  retaliate.  Accordingly,  fleets  were  fitted  out, 
and  the  command  of  one  being  given  to  Vice- Admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  North  America,  to 
counteract  the  measures  of  a  French  fleet  under  M.  De  la 
Motte.  Although  war  was  not  formally  declared,  the  warlike 
preparations  of  the  French  plainly  evinced  their  hostile 
designs  upon  the  British  North  American  colonies.  Bos- 
cawen's  orders  were,  to  protect  the  British  possessions,  and 
to  attack  the  French  squadrons  wherever  he  found  them. 
These  instructions  were  not,  however,  given  secretly,  for 
they  were  communicated  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
London,  who  conveyed  them  to  the  French  king ;  upon 
which,  the  latter  replied,  "  that  the  first  gun  fired  on  the  sea 
in  a  hostile  manner  should  be  held  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war." 

Boscawen  fulfilled  his  instructions  to  the  letter.  On  the 
6th  of  June,  1755,  being  near  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  he  fell  in  with  four  sail  of  the  line,  which  had 
parted  from  M.  De  la  Motte  in  a  gale  of  wind.  On  the  8th, 
at  noon,  after  a  chase  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  60-gun  ship 
Dunkirk,  Captain  the  Hon.  Richard  Howe,  arrived  up  with 
the  French  64-gun  ship  Alcide.  After  some  little  preliminary 
hailing,  the  Dunkirk  opened  so  furious  a  cannonade,  that  on 
the  approach  of  the  Torbay,  the  French  ship  struck  her 
colours.  The  64-gun  ship  Lys,  armed  cn-fliite,  was  also 
captured  ;  but  owing  to  a  fog  the  third  escaped.  Thus  was 
this,  known  as  "  the  seven  years'  war,"  commenced. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  a  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  the  Hon.  John  Byng,  cruising  in  the  Channel, 
fell  in  with,  and  took,  the  French  74-gun  ship  Esperance ; 
but  bad  weather  coming  on,  and  the  ship  being  greatly 
damaged,  the  prize  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed. 

•175G. — War  was  formally  declared  :  by  the  English  on 
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the  17th  of  May,  and  by  the  French  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1756. 

Although  the  British  government  had  received  intelligence 
of  an  extensive  armament  fitting  out  at  Toulon  to  attack 
[Minorca,  no  steps  were  taken  for  its  defence,  until  the 
clamours  of  the  people  drove  ministers  to  order  the  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet  for  that  purpose.  A  fleet  was  appointed, 
but  instead  of  its  being  of  a  description  suited  to  obtain 
command  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  consisted  of  ten  sail  of 
the  line  only,  wretchedly  prepared.  The  most  unaccountable 
negligence  was  observable  in  manning  this  fleet ;  for  being 
ordered  to  convey  a  reinforcement  of  troops  to  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  the  marines  were  ordered  to  be  landed,  to  make 
room  for  troops ;  and  thus  the  proper  complement  of  each 
ship  was  materially  diminished.  The  fleet  should  have 
sailed  early  in  the  year,  but  delay  followed  delay,  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  admiral  were  unheeded.  The 
crews  were  incomplete  by  several  hundreds  of  men,  yet 
they  might  have  been  filled  up  in  a  day,  had  the  order 
been  given  to  draft  men  from  ships  lying  in  comparative 
itUeness. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  squadron  sailed ;  it  consisted  of 
ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  although  the  admiral  petitioned  for 
only  two  or  three  frigates,  one  was  denied  him.  On  the  2nd  of 
May  the  squadron,  after  having  encountered  much  bad  weather, 
arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  Byng  learnt  the  strength  of  the 
French  squadron  ;  and  that  it  had  already  escorted  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  Minorca,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  St.  Philip.  The 
difliculty  of  throwing  in  succours  then  occupied  his  attention, 
but  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt  with  the  under- 
mentioned : — 

Guns.        Ships.  Men. 
on    Tj„™;n;~         tga  S  Admiral  Hon.  John  Byng  (blue) 
»U    tummies   ^  Captain  Artnur  Gardiner 

68   Buckingham  .535  |  ^^XS'*  ^ 

74    Culloden    ....  600       „       Henry  Ward 

(Trident  500      „       Philip  Durell 

64  {  Revenge   480       „       Fred.  Cornwall 


l 


Intrepid  480      „       James  Young 
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Men. 

Captain  480 

Lancaster  ....  520 
Kingston  ....  400 
Princess  Louisa  400 

Defiance  400 

r  k  j  Deptford   280 

ou  j  Portland  .  ..800 
Chesterfield  ..220 
Phcenix  130 


40 

20 


Captain  Charles  Catford 

Hon.  6.  Edgecombe 
William  Parry 
Hon.  Thomas  Noel 
Thomas  Andrews 
John  Amherst 
Patrick  Baird 
J.  Lloyd 
Hon.  A  Hervey 


»» 
»> 
»» 
»» 
»» 

u 


>» 


a  uvuua    ......  ivu  ft  ' " •   a    j  i  '  l  v 

Fortune,  Experiment,  and  Dolphin,  sloops. 


On  the  8th  of  May  the  British  squadron  sailed  from 
Gibraltar,  and  on  the  16th  reached  Majorca,  where  in- 
telligence was  received,  fully  confirming  that  which  had  been 
obtained  at  Gibraltar.  At  daybreak  on  the  19th,  having 
had  a  fine  wind  during  the  preceding  night,  the  fleet  arrived 
in  sight  of  Minorca,  and  the  admiral  despatched  the  Phcenix 
to  reconnoitre  Port  Mahon,  and  ascertain  the  possibility  of 
throwing  supplies  into  Fort  St.  Philip,  as  also  with  a  letter 
to  General  Blakeney,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  squadron  made  every  effort  to  get  in- 
shore, but  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet  quickly  changed 
the  nature  of  the  British  admiral's  movements.  His  first 
object  was  to  strengthen  his  weakest-manned  ships  from  the 
crews  of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  he  converted  the  Phcenix 
into  a  fire-ship.  Byng  then  stood  towards  the  French  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  the  following  ships  : — 


Guns.  Ships. 
84  Foudroyant 

SCouronne 
Redoutable 
' "  I  Guerriere 
(  Te*meraire 
50    Fier  • 


Guns.  Ships. 
f  Triton 
Lion 
64  -j  Content 
Sage 


I  Sage 
LOrphee 


50  Hippopotame 


Frigates — Junon,  44  ;  Rose,  30  ;  Gracieuse,  30 ;  Topaze,  26  ; 

Nymphe,  26. 

This  well-appointed  fleet  was  manned  with  9,552  men. 
Towards  night,  the  French  had  neared  the  British  squadron 
within  a  few  miles,  when  they  tacked,  to  obtain  the  weather- 
gage,  but  Byng  possessing  at  that  time  this  advantage,  tacked 
also.  The  two  fleets  therefore  continued  working  to  wind- 
ward all  night,  with  light  variable  airs  of  wind,  and  at 
daybreak  on  the  20th,  they  were  not  visible  to  each  other. 
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The  Defiance,  a  little  after  daybreak,  captured  a  tartan 
containing  a  reinforcement  of  men  from  Minorca  for  the 
French  fleet,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  latter  was  discovered 
to  leeward,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  that  it  was  2h.  p.m. 
before  Byng  considered  it  necessary  to  form  his  order  of 
attack. 

The  signal  was  then  made  for  the  British  squadron  in 
two  lines  to  bear  away  two  points,  and  engage  the  enemy. 
Rear- Admiral  West,  whose  division  was  leading,  misinter- 
preting the  signal,  bore  up  seven  points  ;  and  at  2h.  45m.  p.m. 
the  Defiance,  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  engaged  the 
van  ship  of  the  enemy.  The  other  ships  of  Bear-Admiral 
West's  division  engaged  with  equal  gallantry,  and  the  action 
soon  became  general  with  the  British  van,  and  the  French 
van  and  centre.  The  French  ships  were  under  topsails  only, 
with  their  main- topsails  to  the  mast. 

Byng,  with  his  division,  shortly  afterwards  bore  up  to  the 
support  of  his  rear-admiral ;  but  the  Intrepid,  the  last  ship 
of  the  leading  division,  had  not  been  long  in  action  ere  her 
foretopinatft  was  shot  away,  and,  in  a  manner  wholly  un- 
accountable, threw  the  centre  division  astern  of  her  into 
confusion.  The  loss  of  a  foretopmast  to  a  ship  sailing  with 
the  wind  on  her  quarter  ought  not  to  have  l>een  attended 
with  any  material  consequences,  and  the  only  effect  it  would 
have  had  upon  experienced  Linen  would  have  been,  that 
the  ships  astern  would  have  passed  the  disabled  ship  to  leeward, 
and  have  continued  to  close  the  enemy.  It  is  impossible  to 
justify  the  proceedings  of  Admiral  Byng,  and  the  ships  of 
his  division.  The  Intrepid  rounded  to,  and  threw  all  a-back, 
but  not  before  she  was  in  such  a  position  as  to  engage  the 
ship  opposed  to  her  in  the  line  with  effect.  The  Revenge, 
the  ship  next  astern,  luffed  up,  in  order  to  pass  the  Intrepid 
to  wiiidvoardy  but  did  not  in  fact  pass  her  at  all,  as  she 
remained  upon  the  IntrepidV  weather  quarter.  The  Princess 
Louisa  and  Trident  were  also  brought  to  by  the  same  cause, 
as  well  as  the  Ramillies,  bearing  the  admiral's  flag.  The 
latter  ship  did  not  get  into  action  at  all,  although  her  crew 
wasted  much  ammunition  by  firing  when  out  of  gun-shot; 
neither  did  the  Revenge,  Trident,  Culloden,  or  Kingston. 
The  division  of  Rear-Admiral  West,  which  led,  suffered 
most ;  and  had  the  French  not  filled,  and  made  sail  after 
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about  three  hours'  cannonading,  his  ships  must  inevitably 
have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

As  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  this 
action,  we  think  it  advisable  to  illustrate  it  with  a  diagram, 
showing  the  position  of  the  two  fleets  at  the  commencement 
of,  and  during  the  engagement.  The  facts  upon  which  the 
diagram  is  founded  are  derived  from  the  minutes  of  the 
court-martial. 


The  French  squadron  was  vastly  superior  in  weight  of 
metal.  This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  ships  of  the  two 
admirals: — 
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British  90-gun  Ship 


Lower  deck 
Middle  deck 
Upper  deck 
Quarter-deck 
Forecastle 

Total 


26 
26 
26 
10 
2 


32  pre. 
18 
12 

6 

6 


it 


tt 


»» 


Tons 


90  guns. 

686  lbs. 
1,742 


FOUDROYAXT.  ' 

French  84  -gun  Ship.1 
Lower  deck    30  ...  42  prs. 
Main  deck      32  .  24 
Quarter-deck  18  8 
Forecastle       4  8 


>* 


Total   84  guns. 

Broadside  1,159  lbs.3 
Tons    1,977 


The  four  74-gun  ships  of  the  French  fleet  mounted 
42-pounders  on  the  lower  deck,  and  the  64-gun  ships, 
3G-pounders.  The  conduct  of  M.  De  Galissioniere,  therefore, 
was  surprising ;  for,  with  such  ships,  he  ought  to  have  cap- 
tured every  ship  of  the  British  fleet.  But  this  does  not 
exonerate  the  British  admiral,  whose  indecision  is  softened 
only  by  the  severity  of  the  penalty  he  paid. 

The  British  loss  is  shown  upon  the  diagram.  Among  the 
number  were  Captain  Andrews  (who  so  nobly  commenced 
the  action  in  the  Defiance),  and  Captain  Noel.  Byng  quitted 
Minorca  and  returned  to  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  soon  after- 
wards superseded  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  This  unfortunate 
admiral  was  shot  in  Portsmouth  harbour  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1757,  on  board  the  74-gun  ship  Monarch — an  exe- 

1  The  Foudrovant  was  subsequently  captured  by  the  Monmouth,  and 
was  the  first  84 -gun  ship  upon  two  decks  which  ever  belonged  to  the 
British  navy  ;  all  British  80-gun  ships  being  at  that  time  three-deckers. 

*  This  calculation  allows  for  the  difference  between  the  French  and 
English  weights,  for  which  see  the  following  table  : — 


DANISH.  DUTCH. 


FRENCH. 


SPANISH. 


SWEDISH. 


RUSSIAN. 


Pdr 

I'dr. 

KnrlWh 
Wel*bt 

Pdr. 

Kmrliih 
Wc7*bia 

Pdr. 

sass 

Pdr. 

Pdr. 

KnjrlUh 
Weight- 

lb.  oc. 

lb.  OM. 

lb.  OM. 

lb.  Ol. 

48 

lb.  ox. 
44  154 

lb.  o*. 

42 

37  W4 

36 

39  Hi 

36 

38  14 

36 

36  8 

36 

33  111 

36 

32  74 

32 

34  12$ 

30 

28  l| 

30 

27  94 

M 

24 

26  2* 

24 

25  144 

24 

24  64 

24 

22  7i 

M 

21  104 

16  4 

18 

19  13* 

18 

18  94 

18 

19  7 
12  154 

18 

18  4 

18 

16  I3i 

18 

12 

13  3£ 

12 

13  1 

12 

12 

12  2£ 

12 

U  ?l 

12 

10 134 

8 

8  1:14 

8 

8  lo? 

6  84 

8 

8  10 

8 

8  14 

8 

7  7k 

8 

7  34 

0 

6  93 

6 

6 

0  74 

6 

6  lj 

6 

5  94 

6 

5  64 

a  The  French  shut  bu  been  found  to  exceed  thia  calculated  *  eight  by  a  few  ounce*. 
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cution  the  severity  of  which  was  undoubtedly,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  extreme. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  early  in  the  morning,  the  50-gun 
ship  Colchester,  and  26-gun  slup  Lyme,  Captains  Lucius 
O'Brien  and  Edward  Vernon,  being  off  the  Isle  of  Oleron, 
chased  two  saiL  At  5h.  p.m.,  the  Colchester  arrived  up  with 
the  sternmost,  w*hich  was  the  50-gun  ship  Aquilon,  and 
engaged  her  very  closely ;  while  the  Lyme  brought  to  action 
her  consort,  the  32-gun  frigate  Fidelle.  After  an  action  of 
six  hours'  duration,  the  French  ships  made  off,  leaving  the 
Colchester  and  Lyme  much  damaged  in  hull  and  rigging, 
with  the  loss  of  a  great  many  men. 

On  the  Gth  of  July,  the  Hon.  Captain  Richard  Howe,  in 
the  GO-gun  ship  Dunkirk,  having  under  his  orders  a  squadron 
of  six  ships,  destroyed  a  fort  erecting  on  ChaussS  Island,  near 
St.  Malo. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  a  gallant  action  was  fought  by  the 
Dispatch  sloop,  Commander  James  Holboume,  with  a  French 
privateer,  which  mounted  eighteen  guns  and  had  a  crew  ot 
170  men.  The  action  lasted  two  hours,  and  the  privateer 
made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  board,  but  was  beaten 
off  with  much  loss.  Commander  Holboume,  w  ho  behaved 
nobly,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  flint  stone  about  the  size 
of  a  nutmeg,  and  died  on  the  9th.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
Dispatch  (John  Hodges)  conducted  the  sloop  in  a  shattered 
state  into  port. 

The  Adventure,  a  small  brig  tender  mounting  six 
3-pounders,  Lieutenant  James  Orrock,  was  attacked  off  Barn- 
borough  Castle,  by  the  Infernale,  of  twelve  guns,  with  a  crew 
of  148  men.  After  two  hours'  action,  and  having  expended 
all  his  ammunition,  and  had  five  of  his  crew  killed  and 
eighteen  wounded,  Lieutenant  Orrock  surrendered.  The 
privateer  had  seven  men  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded. 
For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  Lieutenant  Orrock  was 
deservedly  promoted. 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  the  26-gun  privateer  Terrible, 
Captain  Death,  being  on  a  cruise,  fell  in  with  and  captured, 
after  a  sharp  action,  in  which  his  lieutenant  and  sixteen  of 
his  crew  were  killed,  the  Grand  Alexander,  of  twenty-two 
guns  and  100  men.  While  the  Terrible  was  convoying  the 
prize  into  j)ort,  the  latter  was  attacked  and  captured  by  the 
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French  privateer  Vengeance,  of  thirty-six  guns  and  3G0  men. 
The  French  captain  then  manned  his  prize,  and  both  pur- 
sued and  attacked  the  Terrible.  In  tjie  first  broadside  they 
shot  away  her  mainmast,  but  Captain  Death  defended  his 
ship  with  the  most  obstinate  valour  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  contest  was  most  desperate;  but  the  English  captain 
being  killed,  with  half  of  his  crew,  and  nearly  all  the 
remainder  wounded,  the  Terrible  was  taken  possession  of. 
The  Vengeance  lost  in  the  action  her  first  and  second  cap- 
tains killed,  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew. 

1757. — Captain  Arthur  Forrest,  of  the  GO-gun  ship  Au- 
gusta, belonging  to  the  squadron  on  the  Jamaica  station,  was 
despatched,  in  the  month  of  October,  to  cruise  off  Caj>e 
Francois,  where  the  French  were  assembling  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant ships  for  Europe.  Captain  Forrest  had  under  his 
orders  the  G4-gun  ship  Edinburgh,  Captain  William  Langdon, 
and  GO-gun  ship  Dreadnought,  Captain  Maurice  Suckling. 
Rear-Admiral  Cotes,  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  station, 
had  received  intelligence  relative  to  the  force  intended  to 
convoy  the  fleet  at  Cape  Francois,  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  above  ships  would  be  found  equal  to  cope  with  it ; 
but  M.  De  Kersaiut,  the  French  commodore,  had  been 
unexpectedly  reinforced  by  the  junction  of  several  sliips,  and 
when  Captain  Forrest  arrived  off  the  port,  was  in  command 
of  the  undermentioned, — 

Guns.      Ships.  Guns.  Ships. 

-4  j  Intrepide  44  Outanle 

(  Scej>tre  „0  I  Sauvage 

64    Opini&tre  "  \  Lieorne 

50  Greenwich1 

manned  with  3,850  men,  including  many  volunteers  from  the 
garrison  and  merchant  ships. 

With  this  force  at  his  disposal,  the  French  commodore  had 
reason  to  believe  he  should  be  able  to  drive  Captain  Forrest 
from  his  station ;  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
October,2  or  more  probably  on  the  night  previous,  put  to 

• 

1  Captured  by  a  French  squadron  of  five  Rail  of  the  line,  on  the  14  th 
of  March  preceding,  while  commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Roddam. 

1  It  is  a  tdngular  circumstance,  which  has  not  been  previously  re- 
marked upon,  that  this  action,  which  was  the  only  one  of  any  note 
fought  by  Captain  Suckling,  should  have  occurred  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
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sea,  and  stood  off  shore  in  search  of  the  British  squadron. 
At  7h  A.M.  the  Dreadnought  made  the  signal  for  an  enemy, 
and  at  noon  the  French  squadron  was  in  sight  from  the 
deck.  Captain  Forrest  then  made  the  signal  for  his  captains, 
and  on  their  arrival  on  the  Augusta's  quarter-deck,  is  said  to 
have  addressed  them  with — "  Well,  gentlemen,  you  see  they  • 
are  come  out  to  engage  us."  Upon  which  Captain  Suckling 
replied — "  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disappoint  them." 
Captain  Langdon  being  of  the  same  opinion,  Captain  Forrest 
dismissed  them  to  their  ships,  and  hoisted  the  signal  for  the 
squadron  to  make  all  sail  to  close  the  enemy.  Having  a 
moderate  breeze,  the  throe  British  ships — the  Dreadnought 
leading — at  3h.  20m.  p.m.,  commenced  the  action  with  great 
spirit.  The  Intrepide,  the  headmost  ship,  was  engaged  with 
such  vigour,  that  being  much  disabled  in  her  spars,  she 
dropped  astern  and  fell  foul  of  the  Greenwich,  her  next 
astern.  This  accident  caused  such  confusion,  that  all  the 
ships  of  the  French  squadron  fell  foul  of  each  other,  and 
became  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  British  ships,  without  the 
ability  to  return  more  than  a  few  shot.  The  fight  had  con- 
tinued two  hours  and  a  half,  when  the  French  commodore, 
in  the  Intr6pide,  made  the  signal  for  one  of  the  frigates  to 
tow  his  ship  out  of  the  action,  and  the  whole  French  squadron 
made  sail  to  leeward.  .The  British  ships  had  suffered  so 
much  in  their  sails  and  rigging,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  follow ;  and  Captain  Forrest  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
return  to  Jamaica  to  repair  damages. 

In  this  gallant  engagement  the  Augusta  had  her  first 
lieutenant  and  eight  men  killed,  and  twelve  dangerously  and 
seventeen  slightly  wounded  ;  all  her  masts,  sails,  rigging,  and 
boats  received  considerable  injury.  The  Dreadnought  had 
nine  killed,  and  twenty  dangerously  and  ten  slightly 
wounded.  She  lost  her  main  and  mizen-topmasts,  and  mizen- 
yard;  and  every  mast  and  yard  was  greatly  injured,  except 
the  foretopmast  and  foretopsail-yard ;  she  also  received  a 
great  many  shot  in  her  hull.  The  Edinburgh  lost  only  five 
in  killed,  and  thirty  wounded ;  but  her  masts,  yards,  and  sails 

ber,  and  that  Captain  Suckling's  nephew— the  immortal  Nelson,  who 
went  to  sea  under  his  uncle's  auspices — should,  on  that  very  day  forty- 
eight  years,  have  completed  his  unparalleled  series  of  victories  by  a 
glorious  death  at  Trafalgar. 
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were  greatly  damaged,  and  she  had  several  shot  in  her  hull. 
The  French  loss  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  near  600 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Opini&tre  was  dismasted,  and 
the  whole  much  disabled ;  but  during  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  Captain  Forrest,  the  French  commodore  speedily  repaired 
his  damages,  and  made  his  escape  from  Cape  Francois. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  Captain  Forrest,  in  the  Au- 
gusta, was  despatched  by  Rear- Admiral  Cotes  to  cruise  off 
Gonave  for  two  days.  He  proceeded  up  the  bay  between 
the  islands  Gonave  and  Hispaniola,  with  a  view  to  cut  out  a 
rich  fleet,  under  convoy  of  two  armed  merchant  frigates. 
The  day  after  parting  company  from  the  admiral,  he  stood 
in-shore,  and  disguised  his  ship  with  tarpaulins,  and  hoisted 
Dutch  colours.  At  5h.  p.m.  seven  sail  were  seen  standing  to 
the  westward;  but  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  the  Augusta 
made  sail  away  from  them  until  dark,  when  all  sail  was 
crowded  in  pursuit.  At  lOh.  p.m.  two  ships  were  seen  ahead, 
one  of  which  fired  a  gun,  and  the  other  made  sail  in-shore 
for  Leogane  Bay.  Shortly  afterwards  eight  sail  were  seen 
to  leeward,  close  under  Petit  Guave.  The  Augusta  was 
very  soon  alongside  the  ship  which  had  fired  the  gun,  when 
Captain  Forrest  hailed  the  stranger  and  cautioned  her  cap- 
tain, on  pain  of  being  sunk,  not  to  give  the  smallest  alarm ; 
at  the  same  time  the  lower-deck  ports  were  opened,  to  carry 
the  threat  into  execution.  The  ship  submitted  without 
opposition,  and  having  taken  her  crew  out,  Captain  Forrest 
put  a  lieutenant  and  thirty-five  men  into  the  prize,  with 
directions  to  stand  in  for  Petit  Guave  to  intercept  any  of  the 
ships  which  might  make  for  that  port.  The  Augusta  then 
made  sail  after  the  body  of  the  convoy,  and  by  dawn  of  day 
was  in  the  midst  of  them,  firing  at  all  in  turns.  The  French 
ships  returned  an  ineffectual  fire  for  some  little  time ;  but 
three  of  the  largest  having  struck,  they  were  employed  by 
Captain  Forrest  to  pursue  the  remainder.  Only  one  small 
snow  escaped ;  and  thus,  by  the  able  measures  of  Captain 
Forrest,  this  valuable  convoy,  consisting  of  nine  ships,  the 
united  tonnages  of  which  amounted  to  3,070,  carrying  112 
guns,  and  415  men,  fell  into  his  hands.  Their  value  was 
verv  considerable. 

Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  some  action  occurring  in 
the  Channel  between  French  privateers  and  British  cruisers. 
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More  than  forty  were  captured  this  year  by  the  British 
men-of-war  alone,  independent  of  those  taken  by  privateers; 
but  the  commander  most  successful  in  capturing  vessels  so 
destructive  to  the  trade  of  England,  was  Captain  John 
Lockhart,  in  the  28-gun  frigate  Tartar.  While  cruising 
in  the  Channel,  Captain  Lockhart,  on  the  18th  of  February, 
fell  in  with  the  Mont-Iiozier,  Rochelle  privateer,  mounting 
twenty  long  9-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  170  men.  After 
a  short  engagement,  the  privateer  struck  ;  but  while 
preparations  were  making  for  taking  possession  of  the 
prize,  she  bore  up,  and  attempted  to  board  the  Tartar. 
The  Tartar's  crew  were  on  the  alert,  and  repelled  the  attack 
with  such  energy,  that  thirty-six  of  the  privateer's  crew 
were  killed  and  a  great  number  wounded.  The  privateer 
then  sheered  off  and  recommenced  the  action,  but  after  losing 
fifty-eight  men  surrendered. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  Captain  Lockhart  being  on  shore 
sick,  the  Tartar,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Baillie,  fell  in  with  the  privateer  Maria  Victoria,  of  24  guns 
and  23G  men ;  and  after  a  smart  action,  the  privateer  sur- 
rendered. Being  a  remarkably  fine  vessel,  the  prize  was 
added  to  the  British  navy,  by  the  name  of  Tartar's  Prize, 
and  the  command  deservedly  conferred  on  Lieutenant  Baillie, 
together  with  his  commission  as  master  and  commander. 

On  the  16th  of  April  the  Tartar  fell  in  with  the  privateer 
Due  d'Aiguillon,  of  GOO  tons,  twenty-six  guns,  and  254  men, 
and  after  an  action  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  in 
which  the  privateer  had  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  Tartar  four  men  killed  and  one  wounded,  captured  her 
also. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  same  enterprising  officer  cap- 
tured the  privateer  Penelope,  of  eighteen  guns  and  181  men, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  killed.  In  October  he  captured  the 
privateer  Comtesse  de  Gramont,  of  eighteen  guns  and  155 
men.  This  vessel  was  purchased  into  the  navy,  and  named 
the  Gramont. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  Captain  Lockhart  rendered 
himself  still  more  conspicuous.  Being  in  the  Channel,  in 
company  of  some  other  cruisers,  the  Tartar  chased  a  large 
sail,  which,  after  a  pursuit  of  thirty  hours,  she  overtook.  The 
chase,  which  was  the  Melampe  privateer,  of  Bayonne,  of  700 
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tons,  and  mounting  twenty-six  long  12-pountlers,  and  ten 
6-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  330  men,  engaged  the  Tartar 
with  much  spirit ;  but  after  a  running  fight  of  three  hours, 
in  which  the  former  suffered  a  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and 
twenty-six  wounded,  and  the  Tartar  four  killed,  the  privateer 
struck  her  colours,  and  was  taken  possession  of.  At  this 
time  the  ships  which  had  been  in  company  with  the  Tartar 
when  she  commenced  the  chase  were  only  in  sight  from  the 
masthead.  The  prize  proved  a  remarkably  fine  vessel,  and 
had  only  been  launched  two  months.  She  measured  116 
feet  upon  the  keel,  and  thirty-three  feet  extreme  breadth, 
and  was  added  to  the  British  navy  under  her  French  name, 
where  she  long  continued  as  a  36-gun  frigate,  a  favourite 
ship.  Such  distinguished  services  called  forth  the  gratitude 
of  the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol ;  the  former  pre- 
sented Captain  Lock  hart  with  an  elegant  piece  of  plate, 
value  200  guineas  ;  and  the  latter,  with  a  similar  mark  of 
their  sense  of  his  achievements,  by  a  piece  of  plate  valued 
at  100  guineas.  The  corporation  of  Plymouth  also  pre- 
sented him  with  the  freedom  of  the  town  in  a  silver  box.  The 
master  of  the  Tartar  (Patrick  Lukey)  was  made  a  lieutenant. 

In  the  month  of  February,  as  the  British  12-gun  sloop 
Badger,  Commander  Thomas  Taylor,  was  cruising  off  the 
French  coast.,  she  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  French  privateer, 
of  eight  guns  and  seventy-two  men,  which  was  sent  into  the 
Downs,  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  the  Badger 
chased  the  privateer  Escorte,  belonging  to  St.  Malo,  of 
eighteen  long  8-pounders  and  157  men.  Undeterred  by  the 
dis}»arity  of  force,  the  Badger  engaged  her,  and  a  close 
action  of  one  hour  and  a  half  ensued,  when  the  privateer 
surrendered.  The  Badger  had  only  seven  men  wounded, 
but  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  and  twenty  of  her  crew 
were  killed.  This  action  was  the  more  creditable  t<»  the  captors, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Badger's  being  short  of  com- 
plement, in  consequence  of  the  prize  crew  recently  sent 
away.  There  were  no  marines  on  board  ;  but  the  purser, 
Andrew  Rutherford,  having  gallantly  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, was  stationed  on  the  forecastle  of  the  sloop  in  charge 
of  a  party  of  small-arm  men,  and  conducted  himself  with 
great  bravery.  Commander  Taylor  was  promoted,  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  to  post  rank,  and  appointed  to  the  Seahorse 
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frigate  ;  and  Mr.  Rutherford  was  appointed  to  the  Coventry. 
The  Escorto  was  added  to  the  navy  under  the  same  name. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  as  the  British  3-pounder  8-gun 
sloop  Happy,  Commander  Thomas  Burnet,  was  on  her 
return  from  Jersey,  having  on  board  twenty  soldiers  from 
that  island,  she  was  attacked  by  the  French  privateer  In- 
fernal, mounting  six  6-pounders,  eight  4-pounders,  and  six 
swivels,  with  a  crew  of  seventy-five  men.  To  obviate  the 
inferiority  in  point  of  armament,  the  commander  of  the 
Happy  grappled  the  privateer,  and  boarded  her.  The  troops 
being  very  useful  in  clearing  the  decks,  the  privateer's  crew 
surrendered.  For  this  gallant  little  exploit  Commander 
Burnet  was  promoted,  on  the  5th  of  May  following. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  British  2  8-gun  frigate  Unicorn, 
Captain  John  Rawlings,  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
chased  and  overtook  the  French  privateer  Invincible,  of 
twenty-four  guns  and  28G  men.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
action  which  ensued,  Captain  Kawlings  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  head,  and  the  command  of  the  ship  devolved  on 
Lieutenant  Michael  Clements,  who  conducted  the  fight  with 
great  skill,  and  compelled  the  privateer  to  surrender.  The 
Unicorn  lost,  besides  her  captain,  the  boatswain  and  two 
men  killed,  and  five  men  wounded.  The  Invincible  had 
a  great  many  men  killed  and  wounded,  before  she  struck. 
Having  obtained  information  from  some  of  the  prisoners 
respecting  another  privateer,  which  had  been  cruising  in 
company  with  the  Invincible,  Lieutenant  Clements,  after 
seeing  his  prize  into  Kin  sale,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  other, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  and  capture  her. 
The  second  prize  proved  to  be  a  privateer,  of  eighteen  guns 
and  143  men,  belonging  to  Bordeaux.  Lieutenant  Clements 
was  deservedly  promoted  for  his  gallantry. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  50-gun  ship  Antelope,  Captain 
Samuel1  Hood,  cruising  off  the  French  coast,  brought  to 
action  the  French  50-gun  ship  Aquilon.  After  exclianging 
a  few  broadsides,  the  Aquilon  sheered  off  and  stood  in  for  • 

1  All  our  naval  historians,  with  the  exception  of  Schoinberg,  have 
given  the  credit  of  this  action  to  Captain  Alexander  Hood  ;  and  we 
formerly  stated,  in  accordance  with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  so  many 
"   authorities,  that  the  Antelope  was  commanded  by  Alexander  Hood, 
but,  on  turning  to  that  ship's  log,  we  find  that  Schomberg  alone  is  right. 
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the  land,  followed  by  the  Antelope  under  all  sail  Finding 
it  impossible  to  escape,  the  Aquilon  ran  upon  a  ridge  of  rocks 
in  Audierne  Bay,  and  was  totally  wrecked.  The  Antelope 
had  three  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded  in  this  encounter. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  young  midshipman  named  Murray, 
who  had  both  his  legs  carried  away  by  a  shot.  It  is  stated, 
that  while  under  the  surgeon's  hands,  hearing  the  crew  on 
deck  give  three  cheers,  he  waved  his  hand  round  his  head 
and  expired.  The  loss  of  the  Aquilon  amounted  to  fifty- 
five  killed  and  wounded 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  Due  d'Aquitaine,  French  East- 
India  ship,  of  1,500  tons,  mounting  fifty  long  18-pounders, 
with  a  crew  of  463  men,  was  captured,  after  an  hour's  action, 
by  the  60-gun  ships  Eagle  and  Med  way,  Captains  Hugh 
Palliser  and  Charles  Proby.  The  Eagle  had  ten  men  killed, 
and  the  Medway  ten  wounded,  before  they  compelled  the 
French  ship  to  strike.  This  ship  was  pierced  for  sixty-four 
guns,  and  was  purchased  into  the  royal  navy. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  at  llh.  p.m.,  the  British  32-gun 
frigate  Southampton,  Captain  James  Gilchrist,  being  off  St. 
Alban's  Head  on  her  way  to  Plymouth,  conveying  money 
to  the  dockyard  at  that  port,  was  fallen  in  with  by  five 
large  French  privateers,  comprising  two  ships,  a  snow,  a  ' 
brigantine,  and  a  cutter.  One  of  the  ships  shooting  ahead, 
engaged  the  Southampton  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  others 
also  coming  up,  made  several  attempts  to  board  ;  but  on 
each  occasion  were  repulsed  with  mucji  slaughter.  Two  of 
the  privateers  having  the  advantage  of  sailing,  then  took  up 
their  positions,  one  on  the  frigate's  bow  and  another  on  her 
quarter,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  continued  a  well-directed  fire ; 
but  by  the  great  skill  of  the  British  captain  and  crew,  the 
whole  were  at  length  obliged  to  sheer  off;  leaving  the  South- 
ampton too  much  disabled  for  pursuit.  The  Southampton 
had  all  her  masts,  sails,  and  rigging  very  much  cut,  and  had 
received  a  great  many  shot  in  her  hull,  and  several  between 
wind  and  water,  so  that  she  was  compelled  to  put,  into 
Weymouth.  The  Southampton  had  twenty-four  men 
killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  a  great  many  slightly 
wounded. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  24-gun  ship  Seahorse,  Captain 
Thomas  Taylor,  who  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  Badger 
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sloop,1  having  under  his  orders  the  Raven  and  Bonetta  sloops, 
Commanders  John  Bover  and  John  Clarke,  fell  in  with  two 
12-pounder  French  frigates  off  Ostend.  The  Seahorse  being 
at  anchor  with  the  sloops,  weighed  and  stood  out  to  meet  the 
enemy  ;  and  at  12h.  30m.  p.m.,  brought  the  weather  most  ship 
to  action,  within  pistol-shot  distance.  The  fire  of  the  British 
ship  induced  her  opponent,  after  a  short  engagement,  to  bear 
up  and  close  her  consort  to  leeward,  under  jury  topmasts  ; 
but  was  closely  followed  by  the  Seahorse,  which  for  a  con- 
siderable time  engaged  the  two  French  ships  single-handed. 
The  Raven  and  Bonetta  joining,  the  frigates,  at  3h.  45m. 
bore  up  and  made  all  sail,  leaving  the  Seahorse  so  much  cut 
up  in  sails  and  rigging,  as  to  be  unable  to  chase.  The  Sea- 
horse had  ten  men  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  nine, 
including  her  captain,  slightly  wounded.  Commander  Bover, 
of  the  Raven,  was  also  wounded  The  Bonetta  was  dis- 
abled early  in  the  action,  and  did  not  render  any  material 
service. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  40-gun  ship  Prince  Edward, 
Captain  William  Fortescue,  engaged  a  French  36-gun  frigate 
off  Scilly.  Owing  to  the  freshness  of  the  breeze,  the  Prince 
Edward,  being  a  40-gun  ship  on  two  decks,  was  unable  to 
open  her  lower-deck  ports,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
French  frigate  possessed  a  very  decided  advantage.  The  action 
lasted  till  night,  and  was  renewed  the  next  day ;  but  the 
Prince  Edward,  having  her  main  and  mizenmasts  shot  away, 
was  unable  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear  on  the  frigate,  which, 
fortunately  for  the  former,  sheered  off.  The  Prince  Edward 
had  ten  men  killed  and  forty  wounded. 

On  the  12th3  of  September,  the  British  32-gun  frigate 
Southampton,  still  commanded  by  Captain  James  Gilchrist, 
belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  cruis- 
ing off  Brest,  having  been  despatched  by  the  admiral  to 
reconnoitre  the  harbour,  was  chased  by  a  large  slnp.  As 
soon  as  the  stranger  was  perceived,  the  Southampton  tacked 
and  stood  towards  her,  upon  which  the  stranger  shortened 
sail  and  hove  to.  Owing  to  light  airs  and  calms,  it  was  2h. 
p.m.  before  the  Southampton  could  get  near  enough  to  open 

1  See  p.  181,  ante. 

a  This  date  is  erroneously  given  by  historians  as  the  21st ;  tfet  the 
above  is  from  the  ship's  log. 
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her  lire.  At  that  time,  being  within  musket-shot,  the 
stranger,  which  proved  to  be  the  French  26-gun  frigate 
Emeraude,  opened  fire  on  the  Southampton,  but  it  was  not 
returned  until  the  British  frigate  had  arrived  within  twenty 
yards.  In  consequence  of  the  calm  caused  by  the  firing,  the 
ships  drifted  foul,  when  the  French  endeavoured  to  board  the 
Southampton,  but  the  attempt  was  repelled  with  vigour,  and 
the  boarders  beaten  back  with  loss^  The  struggle  for  victor}" 
lasted  thirty-five  minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time, 
the  Eineraude,  having  lost  her  first  and  second  captains,  most 
of  the  officers,  and  sixty  men  killed  and  wounded,  surren- 
dered. The  Southampton  had  her  second  lieutenant  (Thomas 
Ford)  and  uineteen  men  killed,  and  every  officer,  except  . 
the  captain,  and  twenty-eight  men  wounded.  In  this  action 
the  two  ships  were  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  force,  and 
the  contest  affords  convincing  proof  of  great  courage  and 
skill  on  both  sides.  The  Emeraude  was  added  to  the  royal 
navy  under  the  English  name  Emerald,  and  continued  for 
many  years  a  cruising  ship.1  While  conducting  the  prize 
into  port,  the  Southampton  captured  a  10-gun  privateer 
belonging  to  Dunkirk. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  the  British  9-pounder  28-gun 
frigate  Unicorn,  Captain  Matthew  Moore,  cruising  in  the 
Channel,  engaged  the  12-pounder  28-gun  French  frigate 
Hennione.  The  action  lasted  five  hours,  when  the  Hermione 
surrendered.  This  prize  was  added  to  the  British  navy  under 
the  name  of  Unicorn's  Prize. 

The  following  action  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  general 
inefficiency  of  the  two-decked  forty  and  fifty-gun  ships.  On 
the  3rd  of  November,  the  50-gun  ship  Antelope,  Captain 
Thomas  Saumarez,  cruising  in  the  Channel,  captured  the 
French  22-gunN  privateer  Moras,  having  a  crew  of  285  men. 

1  Charnock,  in  a  memoir  of  Captain  Gilchrist,  adds,  upon  the 
authority  of  "an  eye-witness/*  that  the  French  frigate  being  a  prime 
sailer  was  sent  out  on  purpose  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  that  she  was  decoyed  down  to  the  Southampton  by  a  feigned  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  run.  It  is  further  stated  that  two  of  the 
French  officers  were  killed  by  a  discharge  from  Captain  Gilchrist's 
blunderbuss,  and  that  the  action  was  at  such  close  quarters  that  the  men 
fought  with  handspikes.  The  remaining  men  of  the  French  crew  are 
described  a*  such  fine  able  seamen  "  that  they  derided  the  mean  appear- 
ance of  the  Southampton's  crew,  although  their  conquerors," 
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Owing  to  the  heavy  sea  running,  the  Antelope  was  unable 
to  open  her  lower-deck  ports,  and  the  privateer  engaged 
nearly  two  hours  before  surrendering,  nor  did  she  then  strike 
until  her  mizenmast  was  shot  away,  and  escape  impracticable: 
The  Antelope  had  two  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  the  British  28-gun  ship  Hussar, 
Captain  John  Elliot,  and  24-gun  ship  Dolphin,  Captain 
Benjamin  Marlow,  chased  a  large  French  ship.  The  Hussar 
closed  with  the  stranger  at  about  8h.  p.m.,  and  commenced 
the  action,  in  which  she  was  soon  joined  by  the  Dolphin.  At 
lOh.  p.m.  the  stranger,  which  was  dismasted,  went  down  with 
her  colours  flying.  The  enemy  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  French  50-gun  ship  Alcyon,  armed  en  flute.  The 
Hussar  had  received  much  injury,  and  had  no  boat  that 
would  swim  ;  the  Dolphin,  however,  sent  a  boat,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, was  not  able  to  save  any  of  the  devoted  French 
crew. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  the  French  36-gun  frigate 
Bien-acquis  was  captured  by  the  70-gun  ship  Chichester, 
Captain  Saltren  William  Willett,  and  24-gun  ship  Sheerness, 
Captain  Thomas  Graves.  The  frigate  was  added  to  the 
British  navy  by  the  name  of  Aurora. 

1758.— On  the  1st  of  January,  the  hired  armed  ship 
Adventure,  of  eighteen  long  6-pounders,  Commander  John 
Bray,  lying  at  anchor  in  Dungeness  Roads,  observed  a  large  brig 
standing  towards  her,  upon  which  the  Adventure  cleared  for 
action.  Captain  Bray,  at  2h.  p.m.,  ordered  the  Adventure's 
cable  to  be  cut  and  sail  to  be  made  on  the  ship,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  action  commenced.  Observing  the  brig  about 
to  rake  the  Adventure,  the  latter's  helm  was  put  hard  a-port, 
and  she  wore  round,  and  fell  athwart  hawse  of  her  opponent. 
Captain  Bray  and  the  pilot  then  passed  a  hawser  round  the 
brigs  bowsprit,  and  secured  it  to  the  Adventure's  capstan, 
and  a  vigorous  fight  with  small-arms  was  maintained  for 
nearly  an  hour ;  when  the  brig's  deck  being  nearly  cleared, 
she  struck.  The  prize  was  the  Machault,  Dunkirk  privateer, 
mounting  fourteen  long  8-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  102  men, 
of  which  she  lost  forty  in  killed  and  wounded.  Commander 
Bray  was  deservedly  promoted  to  post  rank. 

At  daybreak  on  the  8th  of  January,  the  British  28-gun 
frigate  Hussar,  Captain  John  Elliot,  cruising  off  the  Lizard, 
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observed  a  large  ship  to  leeward,  to  which  chase  was  imme- 
diately given.  The  pursuit  lasted  till  3h.  p.m.,  at  which  time 
the  stranger  hove  to,  and  the  Hussar  having  arrived  up,  an 
engagement  commenced,  which  lasted  near  two  hours  ;  when 
the  enemy  having  had  her  main  and  mizenmasts  shot  away, 
five  guns  dismounted,  and  eight  feet  water  in  the  hold, 
liauled  down  her  colours.  The  prize  was  the  French  privateer 
Vengeance,  of  St.  Malo,  and  was  armed  with  thirty-two 
12  and  8-pounders,  and  about  twenty  swivels.  She  com- 
menced the  action  with  319  men,  out  of  which  she  had 
fifty-two  killed,  and  thirty-seven  wounded.  The  privateer  s 
foremast  was  so  much  damaged  that  it  fell  next  morning. 
The  Hussar  sustained  a  loss  of  six  men  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded.  The  Vengeance  was  added  to  the  British  navy 
under  the  same  name.  The  Hussar  captured,  shortly  after- 
wards, the  Heureux,  of  twenty-two  guns  and  seventy  men, 
laden  with  merchandize. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  at  daybreak,  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Henry  Osborn,  being  off  Gape 
de  Gata,  came  in  sight  of  four  large  ships  to  leeward.  From 
their  not  answering  the  private  signal,  the  admiral  directed 
several  ships  to  go  in  pursuit.  The  strangers,  on  perceiving 
the  British  fleet,  separated,  each  steering  a  different  course. 
At  about  7h.  p.m.,  the  64-gun  ship  Bevenge,  Captain  John 
Storr,  having  overtaken  the  ship  she  was  chasing,  com- 
menced action ;  and  for  half  an  hour  continued  a  close  and 
spirited  cannonading.  The  64-gun  ship  Berwick,  Captain 
Bobert  Hughes,  having  arrived  up,  and  fired  a  broadside,  the 
stranger,  which  proved  to  be  the  French  64-gun  ship  Orphee, 
surrendered.  The  Orphee,  out  of  a  crew  of  502  men,  had 
twenty-one  killed  and  eighty-nine  wounded.  The  Bevenge 
suffered  more  severely,  in  consequence  of  the  heavier  metal 
of  the  French  ship,  and  had  thirty-two  men  killed  and  fifty- 
four  wounded  ;  among  the  latter  were  Captain  Storr  and 
Lieutenant  Edward  Mountford. 

The  74-gun  ship  Swiftsure,  Captain  Thomas  Stanhope,  and 
64-gun  ships  Monmouth  and  Hampton  Court,  Captains 
Arthur  Gardiner  and  Hon.  A.  J.  Hervey,  pursued  the 
larger  sail,  which  was  the  84-gun  ship  Foudroyant.  At 
8h.  p.m.,  the  Monmouth  having  run  her  consorts  out  of  sight, 
got  up  with  the  chase  and  commenced  the  action.  Captain 
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Gardiner  was  among  the  earliest  wounded,  but  his  hurt  was 
in  the  arm,  and  not  considered  by  him  to  be  of  consequence 
sufficient  to  cause  him  to  go  below.  Having  succeeded  in 
knocking  away  some  of  the  Foudroyant's  spars,  the  Mon- 
mouth got  close  under  her  starboard  quarter,  and  for  four 
hours  maintained  the  unequal  contest.  At  9h.  p.m.  Captain 
Gardiner  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  forehead  by  a  musket- 
ball,1  and  the  command  of  the  ship  devolved  on  Lieutenant 
Robert  Carket,  who  continued  to  fight  the  ship  with  the 
most  exemplary  courage  and  skill.  At  a  little  past  nine  the 
Monmouth's  mizenmast  was  shot  away,  upon  which  the 
French  crew  gave  three  cheers  ;  but  this  was  soon  afterwards 
followed  bv  the  Foudrovant's  mizenmast,  when  the  British 
Bailors  returned  the  compliment,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
British  crew  had  the  gratification  to  witness  the  fall  of  the 
French  ship's  mainmast.  The  action  continued  with  un- 
abated vigour  till  12h.  30m.  A.M.,  and  the  Foudroyant's  fire 
had  ceased.  The  Swiftsure  arriving  up,  Captain  Stanhope 
hailed  the  French  ship  to  ask  if  she  had  struck  ;  and 
being  answered  by  a  volley  of  musketry  and  a  few  guns,  the 
Swiftsure  opened  fire,  but  before  the  second  broadside,  the 
French  ship  surrendered.  M.  Du  Quesne,  the  captain  of  the 
Foudroyant,  presented  his  sword  to  Lieutenant  Carket,  thu* 
awarding  the  honour  of  capture  to  the  Monmouth.  The 
loss  of  the  Monmouth  in  this  most  gallant  and  meritorious 
action  amounted  to  the  captain  and  twenty-seven  killed,  and 
seventy-nine  wounded,  and  the  Foudroyant  had  190  killed 
and  wounded.  The  armament  of  the  Foudroyant  consisted 
of  long  42-pounders  on  the  lower  deck,  and  24-pounders  on 
the  maindeck  ;  while  that  of  the  Monmouth  was  only 
24-pounders  on  her  lower  deck,  and  12-pounders  on  the 
maindeck,  so  that  the  comparative  broadside  weight  of  metal 
stood  thus  : — 

Monmouth,  540 lbs,  Foudroyant,  1,136  lbs. 

When  the  disparity  above  shown,  and  the  difference  in 

1  Captain  Gardiner  was  flag-captain  to  Admiral  Byng  in  the  action 
off  Minorca,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Foudroyant  bore  the 
French  admiral's  flag  ;  and  it  is  related  that  this  gallant  officer  had  been 
heard  to  say,  that  if  ever  he  fell  in  with  the  Foudroyant,  in  whatever 
ship  he  might  be,  he  would  attack  her  at  all  hazards,  though  he  should 
perish  in  the  encounter. 
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tonnage  and  number  of  men  are  taken  into  consideration, 
the  above  encomium  will  scarcely  be  found  unmerited.*  Captain 
Oardiner  was  Admiral  Byng's  captain  in  the  Rainillies,  but 
on  the  court-martial  stated  that  the  admiral  directed  every 
movement.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  have  a  right  to 
suppose  that  the  man  who  thus,  single-handed,  brought  to 
action  so  formidable  an  enemy,  would  not  have  suffered  an 
eager  ship's  company  to  fire  their  guns  at  the  air. 

The  Foudroyant  was  for  many  years  the  finest  ship  in  the 
British  navy.  She  exceeded  the  largest  British  first-rate  in 
length  by  twelve  feet,  and  measured  1,977  tons.  All  her 
.guns  abaft  the  mainmast  were  brass.  The  Monmouth,  in 
the  action,  expended  eighty  barrels  of  powder  (near  four 
tons),  1,546  round  shot,  540  grape,  and  156  double-headed 
shot.  Admiral  Osborn  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  caj>- 
ture  of  the  Foudroyant,  that  he  most  deservedly  promoted 
Xieutenant  Carket  to  the  command  of  that  ship.1 

On  the  18th  of  April,  the  90-gun  ship  Prince  George, 
Captain  Joseph  Peyton,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral 
Broderick,  on  her  voyage  out  to  Gibraltar,  was  accidentally 
burnt,  and  out  of  745  people,  only  260  were  saved. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sailed 
from  Spithead,  with  a  squadron  of  seven  sail  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates,  destined  for  the  attack  of  a  French  squadron 
at  the  Isle  of  Aix,  which  had  assembled  there  for  the  purpose 
of  convoying  a  large  fleet  of  transports  to  the  French 
American  colonies.  Sir  Edward  arrived  off  the  Isle  of  Rh6 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  and  next  evening  discovered  the  enemy's 
squadron  off  the  Isle  of  Aix,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  and  four  64-gun  ships,  besides  six  or  seven  frigates, 
and  forty  transports,  having  on  board  3,000  troops.  Hawke 
immediately  made  the  signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  stood 
in-8hore  ;  but  at  5h.  p.m.  the  enemy's  ships  were  observed  to 
have  cut,  and  slipped  their  cables,  and  to  be  running  on 
shore.  There  not  being  sufficient  water  to  allow  the 
squadron  to  follow,  and  night  coming  on,  the  signal  was 
made  to  anchor.    On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  French 

1  This  officer  s  post  commission  bore  date  March  12th,  1758.  The 
names  of  the  other  three  lieutenants  (as  given  in  a  celebrated  song  pub- 
lished in  the  Naval  Chronicle)  were,  Stephen  Hanunick  (promoted 
Oct.  30,  1761),  James  Baron,  and  David  Winzar. 
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ships  were  discovered  aground,  and  almost  dry,  about  four 
miles  distant,  many  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  most  of  the 
merchant  ships,  on  their  broadsides.  Attempts  were  made 
to  destroy  the  shipping,  but  except  landing  a  party  of 
marines  on  the  island,  who  destroyed  some  new  works 
erected  there,  the  attempts  were  unattended  with  any 
great  success.  The  injury  occasioned  by  driving  the  ships 
on  shore,  delayed  the  French  expedition,  and  facilitated  the 
conquest  of  Cape  Breton. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  twelve  sail  of  transports,  under 
convoy  of  the  Galathee,  of  twenty-two  guns,  and  a  letter 
of  marque,  of  twenty  guns,  were  fallen  in  with,  bound  to 
Quebec,  by  the  64- gun  ship  Essex,  Captain  John  Campbell, 
and  Pluto  fire-ship,  Commander  James  Hume,  when  on 
their  way  to  join  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  squadron.  The 
Galathee,  one  transport,  and  letter  of  marque,  were  taken  ; 
the  latter  by  the  Pluto,  after  a  gallant  action,  in  which  the 
Pluto's  commander  was  killed.  Two  other  vessels  of  this 
convoy  were  taken  by  the  Antelope  and  Speedy. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  an  action  was  fought  off  Negapatam, 
in  the  East  Indies,  between  the  British  and  French  squadrons, 
commanded  respectively  by  Vioe-Admiral  Pocock  and  the 
Comte  d'AchG.  The  British  squadron  consisted  of  the  un- 
dermentioned : — 


Guns.  Ships. 
Yarmouth 

64 


60 


Tiger 


Vice- Admiral  George  Pocock 
Captain  John  Harrison 
Commodore  Charles  Stevens 
Captain  Richard  Kempenfelt 
Thomas  Latham 


Weymouth  ....... ...  Nicholas  Vincent 

56    Cumberland   William  Brereton 

,n  {  Salisbury.  ...   „       John  S.  Somerset 

j  Newcastle   „       George  Legge 

Queentx) rough,  frigate. 

The  French  squadron  consisted  of  one  ship  of  seventy-four 
guns,  one  of  sixty  guns,  one  of  fifty-eight,  two  of  fifty,  two 
of  forty-four,  and  one  frigate  ;  and  their  los3  is  reported  to 
have  been  162  killed  and  360  wounded.  The  loss  sustained 
on  board  the  British  ships  was  as  follows  : — Yarmouth,  seven 
killed,  thirty-two  wounded.  Elizabeth,  three  killed,  eleven 
wounded.    Tiger,  four  killed,  twelve  wounded.  Weymouth, 
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three  wounded.  Cumberland,  seven  killed,  thirteen  wounded. 
Salisbury,  eight  killed,  sixteen  wounded.  Newcastle,  two 
men  wounded.  The  Cumberland  received  so  much  iniurv  in 
the  action,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  her  arma- 
ment by  ten  guns.  The  escape  of  the  French  squadron 
having  been  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  British 
commanders,  Captains  Legge,  Vincent,  and  Brereton  were 
tried  by  court-martial,  when  the  former  was  cashiered,  and 
the  two  latter  dismissed  their  ships. 

An  expedition  against  St.  Malo,  under  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Commodore  Howe,  sailed  on  the  1st  of  June. 
The  result  of  the  first  attack  was  the  destruction  at  Solidore 
of  one  32-gun  frigate,  four  ships  of  twenty  guns,  one  of 
twelve  guns,  two  of  sixteen  guns,  and  twelve  merchant 
ships  and  sloops,  ready  for  sea,  and  one  30-gun  ship  building ; 
and  at  St.  Servan,  a  ship  of  fifty  guns,  on  the  stocks,  one  of 
thirty-six  guns,  one  of  twenty-two,  one  of  eighteen  guns, 
and  sixty-two  merchant  ships  and  small  craft,  were  de- 
stroyed ;  together  with  large  storehouses  and  stacks  of 
timber.  The  damage  done  was  estimated  at  £800,000. 
The  land  forces  re-embarked  at  Cancale  Bay  on  the  10th  of 
June,  and  a  descent  was  intended  to  have  been  made  near 
Granville,  but  it  was  afterwards  laid  aside,  as  well  as  a 
projected  landing  at  Cherbourg. 

Commodore  Howe's  fleet  returned  to  S pithead,  and  having 
been  reinforced  by  the  60-gun  ship  Montagu,  amounted  to 
twenty-five  sail  of  ships  of  war,  principally  frigates  and 
small  vessels,  and  near  100  sail  of  transports.  The  expedition 
sailed  again  on  the  1st  of  August,  expressly  to  attack  Cher- 
bourg, and  on  the  6th  arrived  otf  that  port.  The  French 
liad  meanwhile  strengthened  their  works  by  throwing  up 
batteries,  in  anticipation  of  tho  attack.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  the  fleet  moved  to  Marais  Bay,  about  two 
leagues  to  the  westward,  where  the  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  were  anchored  close  to  the  shore,  to  cover  the  landing 
of  the  troops.  These  vessels  opened  so  warm  a  cannonade 
on  tho  enemy's  intrenchments,  that  the  troops  quitted,  and 
fled  for  shelter  to  an  adjoining  wood,  from  whence  they  were 
also  dislodged  by  the  bomb-vessels,  which  threw  pound  ljalls 
from  the  mortars.  The  British  troops,  therefore,  in  four 
divisions  of  boats,  conducted  by  Captains  Robert  Duff, 
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Joshua  Rowley,  Jervis  Maplesdon,  and  William  Paston, 
effected  a  landing  in  the  afternoon  with  very  little  opposition 
or  loss.  The  piers  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  were 
destroyed,  all  the  batteries  and  magazines  demolished,  and 
upwards  of  200  pieces  of  ordnance  brought  away  or  de- 
stroyed. The  army  re-embarked,  having  sustained  a  loss  of 
twenty  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

A  third  attempt  was  made  at  St.  Cas,  in  which  the  failure 
was  lamentable ;  but  the  loss  of  the  British  forces  would  have 
been  still  greater,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  able  superinten- 
dence of  then-  re-embarkation  by  Commodore  Howe,  and  the 
captains  under  him  j  four  of  whom, — Rowley,  Maplesdon, 
Paston,  and  John  Elphinstone, — were  made  prisoners. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  British  70-gun  ship  Dorsetshire, 
Captain  Peter  Denis,  being  in  company  with  the  Intrepid 
and  Achilles,  Captains  Edward  Pratten  and  Hon.  S.  Bar- 
rington,  was  ordered  by  Captain  Pratten  to  chase  a  strange 
sail  in  the  south-west  quarter.  The  Achilles  was  soon  after- 
wards ordered  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  as  the  cliase  was 
observed  to  be  of  force.  At  7h.  p.m.,  the  Dorsetshire  closed 
with  the  chase  and  commenced  the  action,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Achilles,  the  enemy  surrendered.  The  prize  proved 
to  be  the  French  64-gun  ship  Raisonnable,  commanded  by 
the  Prince  de  Mombason,  Chevalier  de  Rohan.  Out  of  a 
crew  of  630  men,  with  which  she  commenced  the  action,  the 
Raisonnable  had  sixty-one  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded. 
The  Dorsetshire  had  fifteen  men  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 
The  Raisonnable  was  added  to  the  navy  under  the  same 
name,  but  which,  by  some  strange  jumble,  was  written  Rai- 
sonable. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  a  French  privateer  appeared  in  St. 
Helen's  Road,  fired  three  guns  and  sent  a  boat  on  shore  ;  but 
their  signals  remaining  unanswered,  the  privateer's  boat 
returned  on  board.  She  then  stood  towards  Spithead,  and, 
by  way  of  finesse,  hoisted  English  colours  and  saluted  the 
admiral ;  then  stood  off  again,  and  fired  five  guns.  This 
conduct  creating  a  suspicion  that  she  was  an  enemy,  the 
admiral  ordered  a  frigate  to  slip  and  go  in  chase,  on  observing 
which  the  privateer  crowded  all  sail  to  get  away  ;  which  she 
in  all  probability  would  have  effected,  had  not  the  20-gun 
ship  Ix>westoffe,  Captain  Robert  Haldane,  coming  into  St. 
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Helen's  from  the  eastward,  intercepted  her.  The  privateer 
made  no  resistance,  having  thrown  her  guns  overboard  to 
expedite  her  escape. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  intelligence  having  reached  Leith 
roads,  where  the  British  24-gun  ship  Dolphin  and  20-gun 
ship  Solebay,  Captains  Benjamin  Marlow  and  Robert  Craig, 
were  at  anchor,  that  the  French  44-gun  privateer,  Mareschal 
de  Belleisle,  was  cruising  off  the  Frith  of  Fortli,  those  ships 
immediately  departed  in  pursuit.  On  the  27th  the  privateer 
was  seen  off  the  Redhead  ;  and  at  8h.  a.m.  the  Dolphin  com- 
menced the  action,  which  she  continued  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  the  Solebay  was  near  enough  to  participate  in  the 
contest.  At  noon  the  privateer,  having  cut  to  pieces  the 
rigging  and  sails  of  both  her  antagonists,  made  sail  and 
escaped.  The  Dolphin  had  one  man  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded ;  and  the  Solebay,  five  killed  and  thirteen  wounded ; 
among  the  latter  was  Captain  Craig,  who  received  so  bad  a 
wound  in  the  throat,  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  precluded 
by  it  from  active  service.  The  privateer  was  commanded  by 
M.  Thurot,  celebrated  as  well  for  his  great  skill  as  for  polite- 
ness and  humanity  to  his  prisoners.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  master  of  a  merchant  ship,  who  was  a  prisoner  on 
board,  the  privateer  had  as  many  a?  eighty  of  her  crew  killed 
and  wounded  in  this  action. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  during  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  by 
the  British  forces  under  Generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe,  the 
following  very  creditable  performance  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
boats  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Boscawen.  Two  ships,  the 
remnant  of  the  French  squadron,  the  74-gun  ship  Prudente, 
and  Bienfaisant  of  sixty- four  guns,  having  severely  galled  the 
army  during  the  progress  of  the  siege,  were  ordered  to  bo 
attacked;  and  accordingly,  two  boats  from  every  ship,  in 
each  of  which  were  a  lieutenant  and  midshipman,  were 
selected ;  the  whole  formed  in  two  divisions,  and  placed  in 
command  of  Commanders  George  Balfour  and  John  Laforey. 
At  midnight,  the  whole  having  previously  assembled  along- 
side the  ships  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  squadron,  stationed  off 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  departed  on  their  mission ;  and, 
aided  by  the  foggy  darkness  of  the  night,  entered  the  harbour 
unperceived  either  from  the  island  battery  or  ships.  The 
boats,  after  taking  a  circuit  of  the  harbour,  arrived  within. 
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hail  of  the  two  ships,  when  the  sentinels  hailed  and  fired  into 
them.  Commander  Laforey's  division  then  made  for  the 
Prudente,  and  Commander  Balfour's  for  the  Bienfaisant; 
and  after  giving  three  hearty  cheers,  boarded  in  gallant  style. 
In  a  short  time  both  ships  were  in  possession  of  the  British 
sailors,  with  very  slight  loss.  The  cheers  of  the  seamen  soon 
convinced  the  besieged  of  the  truth  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  immediately  a  heavy  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  musketry 
was  opened  upon  the  ships  from  the  batteries ;  but  this  did 
not  deter  the  captors  from  endeavouring  to  carry  off  their 
prizes.  The  Prudente,  however,  was  fast  aground,  and  it 
was  therefore  found  necessary  to  set  her  on  fire,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  her  own  boats  and  a  schooner  being  left 
alongside  as  a  means  of  escape  for  the  prisoners.  Having 
effected  this  service,  Commander  Laforey,  with  his  division 
of  boats,  proceeded  to  the  Bienfaisant,  which  latter  ship  was 
carried  off  triumphantly  amidst  a  heavy  fire  from  every  gun 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  The  gallant  leaders 
of  the  enterprise  were  immediately  promoted  to  post  rank. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  the  British  28-gun  ship  Lizard, 
Captain  Broderick  Hartwell,  fell  in  with  the  French  cor- 
vettes, Heroine  and  Duke  of  Hanover,  off  Brest.  After 
engaging  for  more  than  an  hour,  the  Heroine — the  largest  of 
the  two — made  all  sail  for  the  rocks  near  the  opening  of  the 
passage  of  Fontenoy,  and  escaped.  Captain  Hartwell  then 
directed  his  attention  to  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  which  latter 
struck.    The  prize  mounted  14  guns. 

In  the  month  of  October,  the  British  32-gun  frigate 
Southampton,  Captain  James  Gilchrist,  captured,  after  an 
obstinate  engagement  of  three  hours'  duration,  the  Dunkirk 
privateer  Caumartin,  a  new  vessel  of  280  tons,  mounting 
sixteen  long  six-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  147  men.  The 
Southampton  also  captured  a  Bayonne  privateer  of  twenty 
guns  and  210  men,  which  struck  without  firing  a  shot. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  the  British  50-gun  ship  Ante- 
lope, Captain  Thomas  Saumarez,  captured  off  Lundy  Island 
the  French  64-gun  ship  Belliqueux,  from  Quebec,  having  on 
board  merchandize  and  invalid  soldiers.  The  Rhinoceros 
French  36-gun  ship,  also  from  Quebec,  was  captured  about 
the  same  time,  in  a  very  leaky  state,  by  the  50-gun  ship  Isis, 
Captain  Edward  Wheeler. 
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1759.— On  the  21st  of  February,  the  32-gun  frigate  Vestal, 
Captain  Samuel  Hood,  belonging  to  the  squadron  of  Rear- 
Adiniral  Holmes,  bound  to  North  America,  being  a-head  of 
the  admiral,  descried  a  strange  sail,  which  he  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  chase.  The  Rear- Admiral,  fearing 
the  Vestal  might  be  overpowered,  ordered  the  28-gun  ship 
Trent,  Captain  John  Lindsay,  to  chase  also.  At  2h.  P.M., 
Captain  Hood  closed  with  the  enemy,  and  commenced  the 
action,  and  after  a  running  fight  of  four  hours'  duration,  the 
enemy  struck.  The  prize  was  the  French  32-gun  frigate 
Bellona,  commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Beauhonnoir,  and  out 
of  a  crew  of  220,  she  had  forty  men  killed  and  a  great  num- 
ber wounded.  The  Vestal,  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  French 
frigate  to  disable  her  masts,  had  only  five  men  killed  and 
twenty-two  wounded ;  but  her  sails  and  rigging  were  cut  to 
pieces*  and  her  topmasts  fell  over  the  side  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  action.  The  Trent  was  four  miles  astern 
when  the  action  ceased.  The  Bellona  was  added  to  the 
British  navy  under  the  name  of  Repulse. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  the  32-gun  frigate  Thames,  and 
28-gun  frigate  Coventry,  Captains  Stephen  Colby  and  Carr 
Scrope,  while  lying  to  in  a  gale  of  wind,  off  Scilly,  discovered 
at  lOh.  a  m.  two  sail  on  the  lee  bow.  The  frigates  made  sail 
to  close  with  the  strangers,  which  were  the  French  7 4- gun 
ship  Palmier  and  a  28-gun  frigate.  The  Thames,  about 
noon,  commenced  firing  chase  guns  at  the  Palmier,  when  the 
latter  hauled  close  to  the  wind,  to  bring  her  broadside  to 
bear  on  the  Thames,  which  also  hauled  up  and  gallantly 
exchanged  broadsides  with  the  enemy.  The  sea  was  running 
so  high,  that  the  Palmier  could  not  open  her  lower-deck 
ports ;  she,  however,  pointed  her  upper-deck  guns  with  such 
precision,  that  the  Thames  was  obliged  to  tack  and  discon- 
tinue the  action,  having  five  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  her 
magazine  floor  under  water.  The  Palmier  tacked  in  chase, 
but  at  night  bore  up  and  continued  her  course  for  the  French 
coast.  The  French  frigate  did  not  take  any  active  part  in 
the  action.  The  Thames  and  Coventry  followed  the  French 
ships  all  night,  firing  signal  guns  in  hope  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  British  cruisers,  and  also  during  the  next  day. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  Captain  Colby,  observing  that 
the  Palmier  had  struck  her  fore  topmast  and  foreyard,  aocom- 
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panied  by  the  Coventry,  made  sail  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  to 
close  with  her,  and  having  got  under  her  stern,  the  two 
British  frigates  raked  her  with  much  execution,  and  con- 
tinued their  fire  till  midnight.  Captain  Colby  persevered  in 
keeping  sight  of  the  French  ships  till  they  entered  Brest. 
The  Thames  sustained  no  loss  in  killed,  and  the  Coventry 
one  man  killed  and  four  wounded. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  the  British  50-gun  ship  Isis, 
and  3  2 -gun  frigate  iEolus,  Captains  Edward  Wheeler  and 
John  Elliott,  cruising  off  the  French  coast,  got  sight  of 
a  fleet  of  coasting  vessels,  under  convoy  of  four  frigates. 
Three  frigates  hauled  up  to  meet  the  two  British  ships,  when 
the  Isis  stood  for  the  leeward  most,  to  prevent  any  of  tho 
rest  from  getting  in  shore,  if  possible.  But  the  frigate  the 
Isis  steered  for — the  Savage,  of  thirty-two  guns — bore  up, 
and  made  all  sail  away  without  engaging.  A  second  frigate, 
the  Blonde,  thirty-two,  closed  with  the  JSolus,  and  an  action 
of  short  duration  took  place  between  the  two  frigates  ;  when 
the  British  ship  having  had  all  her  braces  and  bowlines  shot 
away,  her  sails  were  thrown  all  aback,  which  the  Blonde, 
taking  advantage  of;  made  all  sail  away.  The  iEolus  lost  no 
time  in  reeving  new  running  gear,  and  soon  brought  the 
third  ship  to  action,  which  she  compelled  to  surrender,  having 
lost  thirty  men  killed.  The  prize  was  the  Mignonne,  French 
ship  of  war,  of  twenty  guns  and  143  men.  The  Blonde 
escaped  with  some  difficulty. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  the  British  60-gun  ship  Windsor, 
Captain  Samuel  Faulkner,  cruising  off  the  Rock  of  Lisbon, 
discovered  four  warlike  sail  to  leeward,  and  immediately 
bore  up  for  them.  As  the  Windsor  closed,  the  strangers, 
three  of  which  were  line-of-battle  ships,  formed  a  line-of- 
battle  a-head.  Undaunted  by  this  formidable  array,  Captain 
Faulkner  gallantly  closed  with  the  enemy,  and  brought  the 
rear  ship  to  action.  The  three  headmost  ships  then  made 
all  sail  away  from  their  companion,  which,  after  a  short 
engagement,  in  which  she  had  twenty-eight  men  killed  and 
eighteen  wounded,  surrendered.  The  prize,  which  was  veiy 
valuable,  was  the  French  60-gun  ship  Duc-de-Chartres, 
armed  en  flute,  and  her  consorts  were  a  74  and  a  54 -gun 
ship,  similarly  armed.  The  fourth  was  a  26-gun  ship, 
mounting  eighteen  guns.    The  Windsor  had  one  man  killed 
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and  six  wounded-  The  conduct  of  Captain  Faulkner,  in 
running  down  to  engage  a  squadron  to  all  appearance  trebly 
superior,  cannot  be  too  highly  lauded ;  and  its  successful 
issue  was  such  as  he  could  scarcely  have  anticipated. 

We  have  next  to  record  another,  and  the  last  exploit,  of 
that  enterprising  officer,  Captain  James  Gilchrist,  of  the 
Southampton.  On  the  28th  of  March,  the  Southampton, 
and  36-gun  frigate  Mekmpe,  Captain  William  Hotliam, 
cruising  in  the  North  Sea,  chased  two  large  ships.  The 
Mekmpe  outsailing  the  Southampton,  was  the  first  to  get 
into  action,  and  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  engaged  single- 
handed  the  two  strangers,  which  proved  to  be  large  class 
French  frigates.  The  Mekmpe  being  much  damaged, 
dropped  astern  ;  but  the  Southampton  passing  her,  brought 
the  sternmost  frigate  to  action,  when  the  other  made  all  sail 
away.  After  a  very  warm  contest,  the  Southampton's 
opponent,  which  was  the  French  40-gun  frigate  Danae, 
finding  the  Mekmpe  to  be  again  approaching  to  renew  the 
action,  surrendered.  Out  of  a  crew  of  330  men,  the  Danae 
lost  her  first  and  second  captains,  and  thirty  men  killed  and 
a  great  many  wounded.  The  Melampe  sustained  a  loss 
of  eight  men  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  The  Southampton 
had  one  man  killed  and  eight  wounded ;  but  among  the 
latter  was  her  galknt  captain,  who  received  so  bad  a  wound 
in  the  shoulder,  from  a  pound  shot,  that  he  was  disabled  from 
further  employment  ;  and  in  reward  for  past  services,  a 
pension  of  £300  was  settled  upon  him.  The  Danae  was 
purchased  into  the  navy,  and  under  the  same  name,  as  a 
38-gun  frigate,  continued  for  a  long  time  a  most  desirable 
ship. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  the  British  60-gun  ship  Achilles, 
Captain  the  Honourable  Samuel  Barrington,  cruising  to  the 
westward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  captured,  after  an  action  of 
two  hours,  the  Comte-de-Florentine  privateer,  of  sixty  guns 
and  483  men,  commanded  by  the  Sieur  de  Montay.  The 
Florentine  was  totally  dismasted,  and  had  the  captain  and 
11C  men  killed  and  wounded;  and  the  Achilles,  two  men 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded.  The  prize  was  of  great 
value,  and,  being  a  fine  ship,  was  added  to  the  British  navy, 
as  a  60-gun  ship,  by  the  name  of  Florentine. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  a  British  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
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50-gun  ship  Chatham,  and  frigates  Venus,  and  Thames, 
Captains  John  Lockhart,  Thomas  Harrison,  and  Stephen 
Colby,  being  in  Audieme  Bay,  chased  a  strange  sail.  After 
a  two  hours*  pursuit  in  a  strong  breeze,  the  chase  carried 
away  her  topmasts,  and  the  Thames,  having  closed  with  her, 
commenced  the  action.  The  enemy  made  a  good  defence, 
and  did  not  surrender  until  the  arrival  of  the  Venus,  when 
she  hauled  down  her  colours.  The  prize  was  the  French 
32-gun  frigate  Arethuse,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil,  and,  being  a  fine  new  ship,  was  added  to  the 
British  navy  under  the  same  name. 

The  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  watching  M.  de  la  Clue 
in  Toulon,  consisted  of  the  following  : — 


90  . 

Prince 


74 


w  j  Admiral  Hon.  Edward  Boscawen  (blue) 

a9mm  \  Captain  Matthew  Buckle 

Vice- Admiral  Thomas  Broderick  (blue) 
Captain  Joseph  Peyton 

80    Newark    William  Holburne 

Warspight  .......       „       John  Bentley 

Culloden    „       Smith  Callis 

„q    Conqueror    „       Robert  Harland 

'  Swiftsure   Thomas  Stanhope 

Edgar   „       F.  W.  Drake 


64 

€0 


8t  Albans   „  Edward  Vernon 

Intrepid  .........  „  Edward  Pratten 

America   „  James  Kirk 

Princess  Louisa  . .  „  William  Lloyd 

Jersey   John  Barker 


rQ  )  Guernsey   Lieut  M.  Kearney,  acting 

|  Portland   Captain  Jervis  Maplesdon 

Frigates  —  Ambuscade,  Rainbow,  Shannon,  Active,  Thetis,  Lyme, 
Gibraltar,  Glasgow,  Sheerness,  Tartar's  Prize  ;  Favourite  and 
Gramont,  sloops ;  JEtua  and  Salamander,  fire-ships. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  perceiving  two  French  frigates  endea- 
vouring to  enter  Toulon,  the  fleet  stood  in  to  cut  them  off, 
upon  which  the  frigates  bore  up  for  a  bay,  and  anchored 
under  some  heavy  batteries.  The  Culloden,  Conqueror,  and 
Jersey,  were  ordered  next  day  to  attack  them.  The  ships  had 
scarcely  entered  the  bay  when  they  were  becalmed,  and, 
drifting  under  the  batteries,  became  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire, 
without  the  power  of  making  an  adequate  return.  The  ships, 
after  some  time,  were  towed  by  their  boats  to  the  stations 
assigned  to  them  by  Captain  Callis  and  commenced  firing  on 
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the  batteries— the  frigates  having  hauled  so  close  in  shore 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  near  them  with  the  liue-of- 
battle  ships.  After  two  hours'  action,  the  admiral,  observing 
that  the  Culloden  had  lost  her  main-yard  and  mizen-topmast, 
and  that  the  frigates  were  beyond  their  reach,  made  the  signal 
of  recall,  and  sent  the  boats  of  the  fleet  to  tow  the  Culloden  off 
In  this  affair  the  Culloden  sustained  a  loss  of  sixteen  men 
killed  and  twenty-six  wounded,  the  Conqueror  two  killed 
and  four  wounded,  and  the  Jersey  eight  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded.  All  these  ships  were  very  much  cut  up  in  sails 
and  rigging. 

The  fleet  sailed  on  the  24th  of  July  for  Gibraltar,  to  refit, 
leaving  the  24-gun  ship  Lyme,  Captain  James  Baker,  to 
cruise  off  Malaga  ;  and  the  Gibraltar,  Captain  William 
McCleverty,  off  Ceuta,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  fleet  should  it  leave  Toulon.  On  the  17th  of  August, 
the  latter  discovered  the  enemy  close  over  on  the  Barbary 
shore,  and  immediately  hastened  to  communicate  their  force 
to  the  British  admiral.  The  French  fleet,  when  seen  by 
Captain  McCleverty,  was  composed  of  the  following,  under 
M.  de  la  Clue  — 

Ship*. 
Ocean  (flag) 
(  Redoutable 
Souverain 
Guerriere 
Centaur 
tTYm£raire 
Frigates— Chimere,t 

When  the  intelligence  reached  the  British  fleet  the  ships 
were  very  unprepared ;  but  after  great  exertion  they  got  to 
sea  at  lOh.  p.m.,  and  at  7h.  a.m.  on  the  18th  gained  sight  of 
seven  sail  to  the  westward.  The  British  ships  were  much 
separated,  the  only  ships  near  the  admiral  being  the  War- 
spight,  Culloden,  Swiftsure,  Intrepid,  America,  Portland,  and 
Guernsey.  Vice-Admiral  Broderick,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet,  was  many  leagues  astern.  The  French  admiral, 
who  in  the  night  had  parted  from  eight  ships  of  his  fleet, 
deeming  the  British  to  be  the  missing  ones,  stood  towards 


80 


74 


64 


Modesto 
Fantasque  t 
Lion  + 
Triton  t 

5U  |  Oriflamme 


1  The  ships  marked  f  parted  company  from  the  admiral  on  the  night 
of  the  17th. 
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them  and  made  private  signals;  but  finding  them  unan- 
swered, made  all  sail  to  escape.  At  9h.  Boscawen  made  the 
signal  for  a  general  chase.  At  this  time  the  sternmost 
British  ships,  having  a  fine  easterly  breeze,  were  fast  closing 
with  the  admiral.  The  French  meanwhile  were  becalmed, 
and  the  British  fleet,  holding  the  breeze,  were,  at  about 
lh.  30m  p.m.  tired  at  by  the  sternmost  French  ships.  The 
enemy  getting  the  breeze,  the  British  chasing  ships  gained 
very  little,  and  it  was  not  until  2h.  30m.  that  the  Cufioden, 
the  leading  ship,  was  near  enough  to  fire  with  effect  upon 
the  Centaur,  the  French  rear  ship.  The  Culloden  was  soon 
supported  by  the  America,  Portland,  Guernsey,  and  War- 
spight ;  but  just  as  the  latter  ships  commenced  firing,  the 
wind  died  away,  and  they  were  unable  to  close  the  enemy. 
At  4h.  Admiral  Boscawen,  in  the  Namur,  having  shot  a-head 
of  the  other  ships  of  the  fleet,  brought  to  action  the  Ocean, 
which  bore  the  French  admirars  flag,  and  a  well-contested 
action  of  half  an  hour's  duration  ensued.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time  the  Namur,  having  had  her  mizen-mast  and  fore 
and  main-topsail  yards  shot  away,  dropped  astern  out  of  the 
action.  The  French  admiral,  with  all  Ins  ships  except  the 
Centaur,  which  was  too  much  disabled,  again  crowded  all 
sail  to  get  away,  but  was  closely  pursued  by  the  British. 
The  Centaur,  after  a  most  determined  and  highly  honourable 
resistance,  having  had  her  topmasts  shot  away,  and  her  cap- 
tain and  200  men  killed,  surrendered.  Admiral  Boscawen, 
having  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Newark,  continued  the  chase 
all  night. 

At  daylight  on  the  19th,  only  four  sail  were  in  sight,  the 
Souverain  and  Guerriere  having  escaped  during  the  night  by 
altering  their  course.  These  four  ships  were  embayed,  and  the 
British  were  not  more  than  three  miles  astern,  and  only  five 
leagues  from  Lagos.  At  9h.  a.m.  the  Ocean  took  the  ground 
in  the  midst  of  the  breakers ;  but  the  remaining  three  sliips, 
less  daring,  anchored  close  in  shore.  The  Ocean  s  masts  fell 
shortly  after  her  taking  the  ground,  and  the  America  having, 
by  the  admiral's  orders,  anchored  very  close  to  her  and  fired 
a  few  guns,  the  French  colours  were  hauled  down.  She  was 
then  boarded  by  a  boat  from  the  America,  and  Captain  Comte 
de  Carne,  and  her  remaining  officers  and  crew  (many  having 
quitted  the  ship  with  M.  de  la  Clue),  being  brought  away, 
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the  ship,  as  it  was  considered  impossible  to  get  her  off,  was 
set  on  fire  and  totally  destroyed.  The  Warspight  anchored 
near  the  Tem6raire,  and,  after  a  short  action,  compelled  her 
to  surrender.  The  Modesto  was  captured  by  Vice- Admiral 
Broderick's  squadron ;  but  the  Redoutable  having  followed 
the  Ocean's  example,  was  also  destroyed. 

The  loss  on  board  the  captured  ships  was  very  severe  ; 
among  the  number  was  the  French  admiral,  whose  gallantry 
and  perseverance  merited  a  better  fate.  Having  been 
wounded  in  the  leg,  he  was  taken  on  shore,  and  died  of  his 
wound  at  Lagos.  The  British  loss  was  as  follows : — Namur, 
—  Caswell,  midshipman,  and  thirteen  men  killed,  and  Lieut. 
Michael  H.  Pascal!  and  forty-three  wounded ;  Culloden,  four 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded;  Warspight,  twelve  killed  and 
forty-two  wounded ;  Newark,  five  wounded ;  Swiftsure,  five 
killed  and  thirty-two  wounded;  Conqueror,  two  killed  and 
six  wounded;  Intrepid,  six  killed  and  ten  wounded;  St. 
Albans,  six  killed  and  two  wounded ;  America,  three  killed 
and  sixteen  wounded ;  Guernsey,  fourteen  wounded ;  and 
the  Portland,  six  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  Total,  fifty- 
seven  killed  and  198  wounded. 

Admiral  Boscawen  received,  in  reward  for  his  services,  the 
appointment  of  General  of  Marines,  with  a  salary  of  £2,000 
a-year,  and  Captains  Bentley  and  Stanhope  were  knighted. 
The  Centaur,  TcmSraire,  and  Modeste,  were  added  to  the 
British  navy  under  the  same  names. 

The  British  squadron,  in  the  East  Indies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vice- Admiral  George  Pocock,  consisted  of  the 
under-mentioned : — 


(.un-.  Ships. 

aa    v           *u  \  Vice-Admiral  George  Pocock  (red) 

66    \  armouth  ....    CapUin  John  Harrison 

fiQ    r    f.  ]  Rear- Admiral  Cliarles  Stevens  (red) 

08    uraiton   |  Captain  Richard  Kempenfelt 

64    Elizabeth    ....       „       Richard  Tlddhnan 

(Tiger    „       William  Brereton 

60  ]  Sunderland   „       Hon.  James  Colville 

(  Weymouth  ....  Sir  William  Baird 

58    Cumberland    . .  John  Stukely  Somerset 

Kn  J  Newcastle   ....       „       Colin  Michie 

6U  j  Salisbury   „       Digby  Dent 

24    Queenborough         „       Robert  Kirk 
Line-of- battle  force,  536  guns. 
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The  French  squadron  was  discovered  off  Ceylon  on  the 
4th  September,  and  after  an  anxious  chase  for  six  days,  a 
change  of  wind  favoured  the  British,  and  gave  Admiral 
Pocock  an  opportunity  of  engaging.  The  French  squadron, 
commanded  by  the  Comte  d'Ache,  in  the  Zodiaque,  consisted 
of  the  following : —  ' 


64 


Guns.  Ships. 

! Zodiaque  (flag) 
Minotaur 
Comte  de 
70  Centaur 
{ Illustre 
04  \  Actif 

Line-of-battle  force,  740  guns. 
Frigates— Sylphide,  36  ;  and  Diligente,  24  guns. 


Guns.  Ships. 
'  Vengeur 
Fortune 
Due  d'Orleans 
60  j  St.  Louis 

(  Due  de  Bourgoyne 


At  6h.  A.M.  on  the  10th,  the  French  squadron,  in  line 
ahead  on  the  starboard  tack,  bore  south-east,  distant  eight 
miles,  the  wind  being  about  north-west,  when  the  British 
fleet  bore  up  in  line  abreast  under  easy  sail,  steering  directly 
for  the  enemy.  At  lOh.  the  French  squadron  wore  and 
came  to  the  wind  upon  the  larboard  tack.  The  British 
fleet,  having  arrived  within  point-blank  range  of  the  enemy, 
also  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack,  thus  losing  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  on  a  decided  action,  and  giving  the 
French  the  full  advantage  resulting  from  their  heavier  metal. 
The  Grafton  gallantly  commenced  the  action  by  firing  on  the 
Zodiaque ;  but  after  a  few  broadsides,  relinquished  that  ship 
to  Admiral  Pocock,  and  making  sail  a-head,  attacked  the 
Vengeur,  until,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  Grafton,  that  ship 
bore  up  out  of  the  line.  The  Grafton  then  pushed  on  to  the 
support  of  the  Tiger  and  Newcastle,  which  ships  were  opposed 
to  the  St  Louis  and  Due  d'Orleans,  and  having  driven  the 
St.  Louis  out  of  the  line,  the  British  rear-admiral  followed 
up  his  plan,  and,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  action,  was 
warmly  engaged  with  the  Orleans  and  Minotaur.  Admiral 
Pocock  continued  to  engage  the  Zodiaque,  while  the  Illustre 
was  opposed  to  the  50-gun  ship  Salisbury.  The  Salisbury 
being  disabled,  the  Sunderland  and  Weymouth  having  got 
into  action,  attacked  her  late  opponent.  Such  was  the  nature 
of  this  action,  that  the  details  serve  only  to  create  confusion ; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  after  a  combat  of  six  hours' 
duration,  the  French  squadron  bore  up,  and  quitted  the  scene 
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of  action,  leaving  the  British  too  much  shattered  to  follow. 
The  Tiger  had  her  niizenmast  and  fore-topmast  shot  away, 
and  the  Yarmouth  a  fore-topsail  yard ;  and  the  sails  and 
rigging  of  all  were  very  much  damaged.  The  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  the  British  ships  was  severe,  and 
affords  a  tolerable  proof  of  the  weight  of  the  French  ships' 
shot ;  it  was  as  follows  : — Yarmouth,  thirty-nine  killed  and 
wounded,  including  the  master  killed;  Grafton,  eighty-three ; 
Elizabeth,  seventy-seven,  including  the  boatswain,  killed ; 
Tiger,  168,  including  Iiutenant  B.  Elliot,  killed,  Captain 
Brereton 1  (slightly),  and  the  gunner  (mortally)  wounded ; 
Sunderland,  two;  Cumberland,  fifty-two,  including  Captain 
Somerset,  wounded ;  Newcastle  had  Captain  Michie,  Lieu- 
tenant Redshaw,  and  Captain  Gore,  of  the  marines,  killed, 
and  112  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  the  Salisbury,  thirty- 
six  killed  and  wounded ;  total,  569.  The  number  killed, 
and  who  died  of  their  wounds,  was  184  ;  122  dangerously, 
and  263  slightly  wounded.  The  French  loss  was  estimated 
at  1,500  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  had  the  action  been 
fought  at  close  quarters,  it  is  probable  there  would  have  re- 
mained to  Admiral  Pocock  one  or  two  trophies  of  a  victory, 
which,  as  it  was,  the  French  admiral  claimed  with  about  an 
equal  right.  The  object  of  the  French  admiral  was  to  avoid 
an  engagement,  and  relieve  Pondicherry,  and  this  he  was 
enabled  to  accomplish. 

The  British  fleet  bockading  Brest  consisted  of  the 


100    Royal  George 


Guns.  Ships. 

'  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hawke  (Llue) 
Captain  John  Cainpljell 

90   Union  j  •%<*•*• 

Captain  Thomas  Evans 

74    Mara    Commodore  James  Young 

on  j  Duke    Captain  Thomas  Graves 

^(Namur    M       Matthew  Buckle 

Warepight    Sir  John  Bentley 

Hercules   „       William  Fortescue 


74 


Torbay   „       Hon.  A.  Keppel 

Lord  Viscount  Howe 


Henry  Speke 


Hero    „       Hon.  G.  Edirecumbe 


peKe 


1  This  is  the  same  officer  who,  as  mentioned  at  p.  191,  was  dismissed 
his  ship  by  court-martial :  his  conduct  on  this  latter  occasion  speaks 
volumes  iii  his  favour. 
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Ships. 

(Swiftsure  
Dorsetshire .... 
Burford   
Chichester  .... 
Temple   

ci  \  Revenge  

64  I  Essex   

'  Kingston  

Intrepid  

60  \  Montagu  

Dunkirk  

Defiance  


Captain  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope 
Peter  Denis 
James  Gambier 
Saltren  Wm.  Willett 
Hon.  Waahtn.  Shirley 
John  Storr 
Lucius  O'Brien 
Thomas  Shirley 
Jervi3  Maplesdon 
Joshua  Rowley 
Robert  Digby 
Patrick  Baird 


>» 

It 
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The  following  ships,  <fcc,  being  Commodore  Duff's  squadron, 
joined  a  few  hours  prior  to  the  action  : — 


50 


Ships. 

Rochester    Commodore  Robert  Duff 

Portland   Captain  Harriot  Arbuthnot 

Falkland   „       F.  S.  Drake 

Chatham   John  Lockhart 

Frigates  —  Minerva,  Venus,  Vengeance,  Coventry,  Maidstone,  and 
Sapphire — Captains  Alex.  Hood,  Thomas  Harrison,  George  Nightin- 
gale, Francis  Burslem,  Dudley  Digges,  and  John  Strachan. 

Sir  Edward  Hawke  havinc  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Torbay,  sailed  from  thence  to  resume  his  station  off 
Brest,  on  the  14th  of  November,  and  on  the  same  day 
Admiral  M.  de  Conflans  put  to  sea  with  the  following  : — 

Guns.  Ships. 
7rt  j  Superbe 
70  j  Dauphin  Royal 


Guns.  Ships. 
(  Soleil  Royal 
?0  )  Tonnant 
*U  )  Formidable 
(  Orient 
Intr^pide 
Glorieux 
74  \  Thesee 
H^ros 

.  Magnifique 
70  Juste 


r  Dragon 
Northumberland 
Sphynx 
.. .  ■  Solitaire 
64  1  BriUiant 
Eveille 
Bizarre 
b  Inflexible 

ebe,  Vestale,  Aigrette,  Calypso,  and  Prince  Noir. 

Hawke  conjecturing  the  destination  of  the  French  fleet 
to  be  Quiberon  Bay,  to  attack  Commodore  Duff's  squadron, 
on  being  made  acquainted  with  its  escape  from  Brest,  pro- 
ceeded thither  under  all  sail  Having  to  contend  against  a 
strong  south-east  wind,  it  was  the  20th  before  the  British 
ships  arrived  off  Belleisle. 
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At  8h.  30m.  a.m.,  Belleisle,  by  the  reckoning,  bearing 
about  east  by  north,  the  Maidstone  made  the  signal  for  a 
fleet.  The  weather  was  hazy,  and  blowing  a  fresh  gale  from 
the  north-west.  Hawke  made  the  signal  for  the  line  abreast, 
in  order  to  get  his  ships  together.  At  9b.  45m.  the  Mag- 
nanime,  having  been  ordered  in  shore  to  make  the  land,  and 
ascertain  the  precise  position  of  the  fleet  with  reference  to 
it,  signalled  an  enemy.  Soon  afterwards  the  weather  clear- 
ing up,  the  French  fleet  was  discovered  crowding  sail,  to  get 
away,  and  Sir  Edward  ordered  the  seven  line-of-battle  ships 
nearest  him  to  chase.  The  pursuit  soon  became  general,  both 
fleets  under  all  the  sail  the  fresh  gale  then  blowing  rendered 
it  possible  to  carry.  At  2h.  30m.  p.m.  the  Warspight  and 
Dorsetshire,  having  arrived  up  with  the  French  rear,  gal- 
lantly commenced  the  action,  but  the  Warspight  having  been 
driven  foul  of  the  Magnanime  by  the  Montagu,  the  former 
received  so  much  damage  that  she  fell  astern,  and  was  passed 
by  many  ships.  The  Magnanime  (Lord  Howe),  Revenge, 
Torbay,  Montagu,  Resolution,  Swiftsure,  and  Defiance, 
having  also  got  up  with  the  enemy,  the  action  became 
very  animated.  Rear- Admiral  Verger,  in  the  Formidable, 
sustained  the  fire  of  the  Resolution,  and  of  a  great  many 
other  ships,  for  some  time  ;  but  having  had  200  men  killed, 
struck  at  4h.  p.  m.,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Resolution. 

The  Magnanime  soon  became  closely  engaged  with  the 
Thesee ;  but  the  latter  being  disabled,  dropped  astern,  and 
was  engaged  by  the  Torbay,  while  Howe  pushed  on  in  search 
of  a  fresh  opponent,  which  he  found  in  the  Heros.  Captain 
de  Kersaint,  of  the  Thesee,  imagining  from  a  slight  lull  of 
the  wind  that  he  could  fight  his  lower-deck  guns,  unfor- 
tunately tried  the  hazardous  experiment,  and  commenced 
firing  at  the  Torbay.  Captain  Keppel  followed  de  Kersaint's 
example,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  A  heavy 
squall  took  the  Thesee,  and  she  filled  and  went  down  ;  and 
out  of  her  crew  of  800  men,  only  twenty  were  saved  by  the 
British  boats.  The  Torbay  shipped  a  great  deal  of  water, 
but  by  great  exertion  the  ship  was  preserved.  The  Superbe 
also  overset  and  sank  from  the  same  cause.  At  oh.  the 
Heros  having  been  closely  engaged  by  the  Magnanime, 
surrendered,  and  anchored,  but  the  sea  ran  so  high,  that  it 
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was  considered  dangerous  to  lower  a  boat  to  take  possession 
of  her.  The  night  coming  on  dark  and  tempestuous,  and 
Hawke  having  no  pilots  for  the  French  coast,  considered  it 
prudent  to  discontinue  the  chase,  and  to  anchor  the  fleet. 
The  Royal  George  anchored  in  fifteen  fathoms,  the  island  of 
Dumet  bearing  about  east,  distant  three  miles.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  admiral's  signal  to  anchor  was  not  perfectly 
understood  ;  and  the  Resolution  drove  on  shore,  and  was 
totally  wrecked,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  many  men. 

At  daybreak  on  the  21st,theHeros  was  discovered  aground, 
and  the  Soleil  Royal  at  anchor,  dismasted  ;  the  latter  also  cut 
and  ran  ashore,  on  seeing  the  British.  Sir  Edward  ordered 
the  Essex  to  stand  towards  her,  but  unfortunately  that  ship 
was  wrecked  on  the  Four  Bank :  her  crew,  however,  was 
saved.  The  two  French  ships  were  set  on  fire.  Seven  or 
eight  others  were  observed  at  anchor,  near  the  Vilaine,  but 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  destroy  them  ;  and  the  French 
ships,  after  taking  their  guns  out,  crossed  the  bar  of  the 
river,  and  warped  into  a  place  of  security. 

The  British  loss,  on  this  occasion,  is  giyen  in  the  same 
vague  terms  of  which  we  have  already  complained  in  Anson's 
and  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  former  actions.  Lieutenant  Price, 
of  the  Magnanime,  and  fifty  seamen  and  marines  were  killed 
in  the  fleet ;  and  Captain  Baird,  of  the  Defiance,  and  250 
wounded.  The  greatest  part  of  this  loss  must  have  been 
borne  by  the  ships  whose  names  have  been  prominently 
mentioned. 

1760.— The  squadron  of  M.  Thurot  escaped  from  Dunkirk 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1759,  and  at  that  time  his  squadron 
was  composed  of  five  frigates,  on  board  of  which  were 
embarked  1,300  troops.  Thurot  s  object  was  a  descent  ujxm 
the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  After  a  variety  of  adventures, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  taking  of  Car- 
rickfergus,  the  French  squadron,  reduced  to  three  frigates,  was 
returning  to  France  ;  but  information  having  reached  Captain 
Elliot  at  Kinsale,  that  oflicer  at  once  proceeded  in  search 
of  the  French  commodore.  The  British  squadron  consisted 
of  the  32 -gun  frigate  JEolus,  Captain  John  Elliot,  and  36- 
gun  frigates  Pallas  and  Brilliant,  Captains  IVIichael  Clements 
and  James  Loggie.  The  ships  with  M.  Thurot  were,  the 
44-gun  ship  Marshal- Belleisle,  32-gun  frigate  Blonde,  and 
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2  6 -gun  frigate  Terpsichore.  These  ships,  including  troops, 
had  on  board  1,245  men.  On  the  28th  of  February,  at 
■1  It.  A.H.,  the  two  squadrons  got  sight  of  each  other,  and  the 
chase  commenced.  At  9h.  A.M.  the  ^Eolus  arrived  up  with 
the  Marshal-Be lleisle,  and  commenced  the  action,  and  being 
well  supported,  it  in  a  short  time  became  general  The 
Marshal-Belleisle  was  defended  with  the  utmost  bravery  by 
her  gallant  commander ;  nor  were  her  colours  struck  until 
the  ship  was  reduced  to  a  sinking  state,  and  her  decks 
covered  with  killed  and  wounded,  amongst  whom  was  M. 
Thurot,  who  was  killed.  This  sliip  also  had  her  bowsprit, 
mizenmast,  and  main-yard  shot  away,  affording  proof  of  the 
skill  of  her  antagonists.  At  lOh.  30m.  all  three  ships  sur- 
rendered. 

Captains  Clements  and  Loggie  behaved  with  the  utmost 
gallantry,  and  their  conduct  was  emulated  by  all  engaged. 
The  iEolus  had  four  men  killed  and  fifteen  wounded  ;  Pallas, 
one  killed  and  five  wounded ;  and  Brilliant,  eleven  wounded. 
The  French  loss  was  estimated  at  300  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Blonde  and  Terpsichore  were  added  to  the  British  navy, 
under  the  same  names. 

Information  of  the  miserable  protection  provided  for  the 
convoy  of  the  outward-bound  Lisbon  trade — consisting  of  the 
Jamaica  sloop — having  reached  the  French  government, 
the  36-gun  frigate  Malicieuse  and  32-gun  frigate  Opale 
were  despatched  to  intercept  it.  The  frigates  were,  how- 
ever, fallen  in  with  by  the  24-gun  ship  Flamborough  and 
20-gun  ship  Bideford,  Captains  Archibald  Kennedy  and 
Launcelot  Skynner.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  April, 
the  British  ships  discovered  the  French  frigates,  and  notwith- 
standing the  evidently  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  chased 
them.  At  about  7h.  p.m.,  the  enemy,  perceiving  the  paltry 
force  of  the  pursuing  ships,  bore  up  to  close,  and  commenced 
the  action.  At  7h.  30m.  Captain  Skynner  was  killed.  Lieu- 
tenant Knollis  gallantly  supplied  his  place,  until  he  also  fell 
mortally  wounded.  The  master,  Thomas  Stacey,  then  took 
the  command,  and  continued  to  fight  the  ship  with  the  most 
determined  obstinacy.  At  9h.  the  enemy  made  sail  a-head, 
upon  which  the  crews  of  the  British  ships  repaired  their 
damaged  rigging,  and  again  made  sail  after  the  frigates.  The 
action  was  renewed  at  about  10L,  and  continued  till  past  1 1L, 
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when  the  frigates  again  made  sail  and  escaped.  The  British 
were  in  no  condition  to  follow  the  enemy,  and  in  a  shattered 
state  reached  Lisbon,  where  the  convoy  was  found  to  have 
arrived,  having  narrowly  escaped  capture — the  guns  fired 
during  the  action  having  been  distinctly  heard.  The  Flam- 
borough  lost  in  this  most  gallant  affair,  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Price,  of  the  marines,  and  four  men  killed,  and  ten  wounded ; 
the  Bideford,  Captain  Launcelot  Skynner  and  eight  men 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  C.  Knollis  (mortally),  and  twenty-four 
men  wounded.  When  the  comparative  force  of  the  comba- 
tants is  taken  into  consideration,  the  action  will  appear  in  a 
still  stronger  light. 


Flamborocgh. 

22  long  9-poundere, 
2  „  8-pounders, 
Men,  170, 
Tons,  500, 

Weight  of  broadside,  102  lbs. 

Bideford. 

20  long  9-poundere, 
Men,  150, 
Tons,  470, 

Weight  of  broadside,  90  lbs. 


Maucieuse. 

26  long  12-poundera, 
10  „  6-pounders, 
Men,  350, 1 
Tons,  800," 

Weight  of  broadside,  199  lbs. 


Opale. 

26  long  12-pounders, 
6  ,,  6-pounders, 
Men,  300," 
Tons,  700, 1 

Weight  of  broadside,  187  lbs. 


In  September,  Captain  Lucius  O'Brien,  of  the  British 
70-gun  ship  Temple,  having  under  his  orders  the  28-gun 
frigate  Griffin,  Captain  Thomas  Taylor,  received  information 
that  seven  sail  of  vessels,  including  three  large  privateers, 
were  at  anchor  at  Grenada,  laden  with  provisions  for  Mar- 
tinique. The  two  ships  having  proceeded  thither,  anchored 
under  the  batteries,  which  they  quickly  silenced.  The  boats, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Vincent,  then 
put  off  from  the  ships,  boarded  and  brought  out  the  vessels. 
Among  the  captures  was  the  Virgin  sloop,  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  previous  April.  The  Temple  had  two  men 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  Vincent  (with  the  loss  of  a  leg)  and 
nineteen  men  wounded. 

Rear- Admiral  Holmes,  who  commanded  on  the  Jamaica 
station,  having  received  intelligence  that  five  French  frigates 

1  Suppositious. 
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with  other  vessels  were  at  Cape  Francois,  getting  ready  to 
sail  for  France,  despatched  thither  the  50-gun  ship  Hamp- 
shire, Captain  Charles  Norbury,  with  the  28-gun  frigate 
Boreas,  Captain  Samuel  Uvedale,  and  20-gun  ship  Lively, 
Captain  the  Hon.  Frederick  Maitland,  to  cruise  off  that  port, 
and  endeavour  to  intercept  them.  On  the  17th  of  October, 
being  off  Cape  Nicholas,  the  British  ships  discovered  the 
expected  squadron,  and  immediately  crowded  all  sail  in  chase ; 
but  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  wind,  little  progress  was 
made  until  towards  night.  The  Boreas,  having  outsailed  the 
other  ships,  at  midnight  arrived  up  with  and  engaged  the 
French  32-gun  frigate  Sirenne,  bearing  Commodore  M'Cartie's 
broad  pendant ;  but  the  Boreas  being  disabled  in  sails  and 
rigging,  the  Sirenne  got  out  of  gun-shot.  Having  repaired 
damages,  the  Boreas,  on  tliQ  18th,  at  2h.  p.m.,  again  got 
alongside  of  the  Sirenne,  and  after  two  hours'  close  action, 
compelled  her  to  surrender,  with  the  loss  of  eighty,  out  of 
her  crew  of  280  men,  killed  and  wounded.  The  Boreas  had 
one  man  killed  and  one  wounded. 

The  remaining  four  ships,  having  taken  different  courses, 
were  pursued  by  the  Hampshire  and  Lively  ;  and  on  the 
18th,  at  daylight,  the  enemy's  ships  were  six  miles  ahead, 
endeavouring  to  get  into  Port-au-Paix.  By  sweeping,  the 
Lively,  at  a  little  before  eight,  brought  the  sternmost  ship  to 
action,  and,  after  near  two  hours*  hard  fighting,  compelled 
her  to  surrender,  with  the  loss  of  a  lieutenant  and  thirty- 
seven  men  killed,  and  her  captain  (Talbot),  master,  boat- 
swain, and  twenty-two  men  wounded.  The  Hampshire 
pursued  the  remaining  three  frigates,  and,  as  the  breeze 
freshened,  neared  them  so  fast,  that  at  3h.  30m.  p.m.  she  got 
between  the  two  headmost  ships,  and  opened  her  fire  on  the 
Due  de  Choiseuil ;  but  the  latter,  having  the  advantage  of 
the  wind,  escaped  into  Port  au  Paix,  leaving  her  companion, 
the  Prince  Edward,  to  be  engaged  by  the  Hampshire.  The 
Prince  Edward,  unable  to  contend  with  her  powerful  adver- 
sary, ran  aground  about  two  miles  from  Port  au  Paix,  and 
the  ship  was  set  on  fire  so  effectually  that  she  shortly  after- 
wards blew  up.  On  the  19  th,  the  Hampshire,  having  the 
Lively  and  her  prize  in  company,  stood  into  Freshwater 
Bay,  to  attack  the  Fleur-de-Lys,  the  fifth  ship,  which  had 
taken  refuge  there.    The  French,  however,  did  not  wait 
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their  arrival,  but  took  to  the  boats,  having  previously  set  the 
ship  on  fire.  Thus  were  four  out  of  the  five  ships  accounted 
for. 

During  this  year  the  boats  of  the  Trent,  Captain  John 
Lindsey,  and  Boreas,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants 
George  Millar  and  Patrick  Stuart,  cut  out  of  Cumberland 
Harbour  the  French  10-gun  privateer  Vainqueur,  and  6-gun 
privateer  Mackau,  after  a  desperate  fight.  In  the  boats  of 
the  Boreas  one  man  was  killed,  and  five  wounded,  and  her 
barge  sunk  by  the  enemy's  fire ;  and  in  those  of  the  Trent 
three  men  were  killed,  one  was  wounded,  and  one  missing. 

1761. — On  the  4th  of  January,  the  28-gun  frigate  Trent, 
Captain  John  Lindsey,  being  off  Cape  Tiberoon,  fell  in  with 
the  Bien  Aini6  French  merchant  frigate  of  twenty  guns  and 
eighty-five  men.  The  Bien  Aime,  which  was  of  great  value, 
continued  the  action  for  one  ho\ir,  and  had  twenty  killed  and 
wounded  before  she  struck.  The  Trent  had  one  man  killed, 
and  five  wounded. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  British  28-gun  frigate  Unicorn, 
Captain  Joseph  Hunt,  cruising  off  the  French  coast,  dis- 
covered, at  8h.  A.M.,  and  chased  the  French  32-gun  frigate 
Vestale.  The  action  began  at  10h.  30m.,  and  Captain  Hunt1 
was  mortally  wounded  by  the  third  broadside  of  the  enemy. 
The  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  John  Symons,  who 
continued  the  action  till  12b.  30m.,  when  the  Vestale  sur- 
rendered. M.  Boisbertelot,  who  commanded  the  Vestale, 
had  his  leg  shot  away,  and  died  the  next  morning  ;  and  a 
great  number  of  the  French  crew,  which  originally  amounted 
to  220  men,  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Unicorn  had 
five  men  killed,  exclusive  of  her  gallant  captain,  and  ten 
wounded.  The  Vestale  was  added  to  the  British  navy  under 
the  name  of  Flora,  a  Vestal  being  already  in  the  service. 

1  Almost  immediately  after  Captain  Hunt  was  carried  down  to  the 
cockpit  with  his  right  thigh  dreadfully  shattered,  and  while  the  surgeon 
and  his  assistants  were  busily  employed  in  attending  to  his  case,  one  of 
the  sailors  less  dangerously  wounded  than  himself  was  brought  down 
also,  when  Captain  Hunt  magnanimously  insisted  upon  the  surgeons  at 
once  attending  to  the  wounded  man,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  his 
own  case  was  too  desperate  to  be  benefited  by  surgical  skill.  Like 
Wolfe,  he  retained  his  senses  just  long  enough  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  surrender  of  the  enemy,  when  he  expressed  his  satisfaction, 
and,  fainting,  breathed  his  last. — C  ha  mock. 
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Lieutenant  Symons  was  deservedly  promoted  to  be  a  master 
and  commander. 

On  the  10th  the  Unicorn  chased  the  French  frigate  Ai- 
grette,1 but  the  latter  escaped,  in  consequence  of  the  damaged 
state  of  the  Unicorn's  sails  and  rigging.  The  Aigrette, 
when  discovered  by  the  Unicorn,  was  engaging  the  Seahorse, 
Captain  James  Smith,  which  ship,  having  only  twenty  guns 
mounted,  was  appointed  to  convey  astronomers  to  Bencoolen, 
and  who  were  at  the  time  on  board.  The  Seahorse  was  most 
ffiillantlv  defended,  and  liad  had  eleven  men  killed  and  thirtv- 
eight  wounded  when  the  Unicorn  so  opportunely  hove  in 
sight.  Captain  Smith,  being  obliged  to  return  to  England 
to  refit  his  ship,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Guern- 
sey 50-gun  ship. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  the  British  36-gun  frigate  Venus, 
Captain  Thomas  Harrison,  and  32-gun  frigate  Juno,  Captain 
Philips  Towry,  being  off  Scilly,  chased  the  French  36-gun 
frigate  Brune.  The  Venus  taking  the  lead,  arrived  up  with 
the  enemy,  and  commenced  a  running  action,  which  lasted 
two  hours,  when  the  Juno  having  also  closed,  the  Brune 
struck.  The  Venus  had  five  killed,  and  Captain  Harrison, 
the  first  lieutenant  (Thomas  Dumaresq),  master  (Thomas 
Tripp),  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  Juno  had  two  men 
wounded.  The  Brune  had  nineteen  killed  and  thirty-nine 
wounded.  The  prize  was  added  to  the  British  navy  under 
the  same  name.  The  second  lieutenant  of  the  Venus  (Wil- 
liam Abdy)  was  promoted  in  the  month  of  May  following. 

On  the  23rd  January,  the  British  32-gun  frigate  Rich- 
mond, Captain  John  Elphinstone,  while  off  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  received  intelligence  that  a  French  frigate  had  the 
day  previously  ransomed  an  English  merchant-ship.  At 
7h.  P.M.  on  the  same  day  the  .Richmond  obtained  sight  of  the 
frigate  in  question,  which  was  the  French  32-gun  frigate 
Felicity,  and  which  at  first  stood  towards  the  Richmond  ;  but 
discovering  her  character,  endeavoured  to  escape.  The  two 
ships  continued  throughout  the  night  under  all  sail,  neither 
gaining  much  on  the  other;  but  at  lOh.  30m.  a.m.  on  the 
next  day,  the  Richmond  got  alongside  the  enemy,  and  com- 
menced the  action,  both  ships  standing  in  for  the  land  near 

1  This  frigate  is  by  Charnock,  vol.  vi.  page  340,  named  the  Grande. 
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the  Hague.  At  a  little  past  noon  the  two  ships  grounded 
close  alongside  each  other,  still  continuing  the  action  with 
unabated  vigour,  and  appearing  to  hundreds  of  spectators  on 
shore  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  the  fact  of  their  being 
aground.  The  Richmond,  drawing  less  water  than  the  Fe- 
licity was  floated  oft*  by  the  rising  tide,  and  drifted  some 
short  distance  from  her  enemy  before  her  anchor  brought 
her  up,  when  the  firing  recommenced.  The  French  crew 
were  shortly  afterwards  observed  quitting  the  ship,  upon 
which  she  was  boarded  and  taken  possession  of.  The  Fe- 
licit6  had  her  captain,  M.  Donnel,  and  nearly  a  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  Richmond  three  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded.  The  Ftflicitc"  was  bound  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  had  on  board  a  cargo  valued  at  £30,000 ;  but  the 
ship  being  hard  and  fast  aground,  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  destroy  her,  and  she  was  accordingly  burnt. 

On  the  23rd  January,  being  off  Cape  Pinas,  the  British 
32-gun  frigate  Minerva,  Captain  Alexander  Hood,  discovered 
at  daylight  a  large  two-decked  ship  steering  to  the  westward 
before  a  fresh  easterly  breeze.  Notwithstanding  the  enemy's 
apparent  superiority,  Captain  Hood  determined  to  attack 
her,  and  at  10h.  20m.  got  alongside  of  her  to  leeward,  and 
began  the  action.  At  llh.  the  strangers  fore  and  main-top- 
masts being  shot  away,  she  fell  foul  of  the  Minerva's  star- 
board bow,  and  then  dropped  alongside.  The  heavy  sea, 
however,  quickly  parted  the  combatants,  and  just  at  the 
same  time  the  British  ship  lost  her  bowsprit  and  foremast. 
Notwithstanding  these  untoward  circumstances,  Captain 
Hood,  having  secured  the  mainmast,  put  before  the  wind 
after  the  enemy,  by  that  time  some  three  leagues  to  leeward. 
At  4h.  p.m.,  having  again  got  within  gun-shot,  the  action 
was  resumed,  and  continued  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
the  French  ship  surrendered.  The  prize  proved  to  be  the 
60-gun  ship  (late  British)  Warwick,  armed  en  flute,  having 
only  thirty-four  guns  mounted,  commanded  by  M.  de  Bell  air, 
and  had  on  board  295  men,  including  seventy-four  soldiers, 
of  which  number  fourteen  were  killed  and  thirty-two 
wounded.  The  Minerva  had  fourteen  men  killed  and  thirty- 
four  wounded.  At  9h.  the  Minerva's  mizen-mast  fell  over 
the  side,  and  her  mainmast  shortly  afterwards  followed, 
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leaving  her  a  complete  wreck.  Captain  Hood,  however, 
succeeded  in  conducting  his  prize  to  a  friendly  port. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  the  British  28-gun  frigates  Sole- 
bay  and  Amazon,  Captains  John  Dalrymple  and  Basil  Keith, 
chased  and  drove  ashore,  under  the  walls  of  Calais,  the  French 
18-gun  privateer  Chevrette.  The  privateer,  having  hauled 
down  her  colours,  was  got  off  by  the  exertions  of  the  crews 
of  the  British  ships,  and  added  to  the  navy  under  the  name 
of  Pomona. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  the  British  60-gun  ship  Rippon, 
Captain  Edward  Jekyl,  being  off  Cadiz,  chased  the  French 
Gl-gun  ship  Achille  and  a  frigate.  At  6h.  p.m.  the  latter 
bore  up  for  the  Rippon,  under  English  colours;  but  on  dis- 
covering the  force  of  the  British  ship,  crowded  sail  to  get 
away.  The  chase  lasted  all  that  night  and  next  day;  and 
at  2h.  30m.  p.m.  on  the  10th,  the  Rippon  brought  the  Achille 
to  close  action ;  but  the  frigate,  having  altered  hor  course, 
got  away.  The  wind  being  very  strong,  and  a  heavy  sea 
running  (both  ships  before  the  wind,  and  going  ten  knots), 
the  Rippon  could  with  great  difficulty  fight  her  lower-deck 
guns,  and  the  men  were  up  to  their  knees  in  water.  The 
tire  was  slackening  on  board  the  Achille,  when  unfortunately 
one  of  the  Rippon's  lower-deck  guns  burst,  killing  eight,  and 
wounding  eight  men,  and  extinguishing  all  the  lights.  It 
was  then  found  necessary  to  close  all  the  ports,  except  of  the 
four  aftermost  guns.  Having  shot  away  the  Achilles  fore- 
topmast  and  fore-yard,  the  Rippon  passed  ahead  of  her,  and 
hauling  her  wind  across  the  French  ship  s  bows,  raked  her  as 
she  passed.  The  Achille  then  passed  under  the  Rippon's 
stem ;  but  the  confusion  was  so  great  on  board,  that  the 
op}>ortunity  of  raking  the  British  ship  was  lost.  One  gun 
only  was  fired,  the  shot  from  which  cut  away  the  Rippon's 
main-topsail  sheet.  The  Rippon  then  endeavoured  to  put 
before  the  wind  again  after  the  enemy  ;  but  having  had  her 
jib  and  staysail  halyards  shot  away,  as  well  as  the  head- 
braces,  this  was  found  impracticable  until  the  running  gear 
was  replaced.  In  the  mean  time  a  hard  squall  with  heavy 
rain  came  on,  adding  to  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night, 
during  which  the  enemy  was  lost  sight  of ;  and  when  the 
Rippon  again  got  her  head  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the 
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Achille,  all  sail  was  made ;  but  at  daybreak  she  was  now-here 
to  be  seen.  The  Achille  reached  the  Groyne,  and  her  cap- 
tain published  an  account  of  the  action,  in  which  he  took 
credit  for  having  beaten  off  an  English  74-gun  ship. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  the  British  9-pounder  2  6 -gun 
frigate  Vengeance,  Captain  Gamaliel  Nightingale,  chased  a 
large  ship,  and  at  5h.  p.m.  commenced  engaging.  The  Ven- 
geance, in  less  than  an  hour,  was  five  times  set  on  fire  by  the 
enemy's  wads,  and  her  sails  so  much  cut,  that  becoming 
unmanageable,  the  enemy  shot  ahead.  Having  repaired 
damages,  the  Vengeance  brought  the  enemy  to  action  a 
second  time,  and  another  fight  of  an  hours  duration  took 
place,  when  the  enemy  sheered  off  and  again  made  sail  away. 
Owing  to  the  damages  received,  it  was  some  time  before  the 
British  ship  could  wear  and  follow  the  enemy;  but  at  length 
she  brought  the  French  ship  to  action  for  the  third  time, 
and,  after  engaging  for  another  hour  and  a  half,  compelled 
her  to  strike.  The  prize  was  the  French  4 4 -gun  ship  Entre- 
prenant,  armed  en  flute,  and  having  only  twenty-two  long 
12-pounders  and  four  long  6-pounders  mounted.  Her  crew, 
when  she  commenced  the  action,  consisted  of  203  men,  of 
which  number  she  had  five  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded. 
The  crew  of  the  Vengeance  amounted  to  200  men,  of  which 
she  had  six  men  killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded — several 
mortally,  and  the  rest  severely. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  the  50-gun  ship  Isis,  Captain  Edward 
Wheeler,  belonging  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  being 
off  Cape  Tres-Forcas,  discovered  a  large  ship,  which  was 
immediately  chased.  At  6h.  p.m.,  the  Isis  commenced 
action,  and  a  running  fight  was  kept  up  till  lOh.  30m.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  encounter,  Captain  Wheeler,  together 
with  a  midshipman  and  quarter-master,  were  killed  by  one 
shot,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant  James  Cun- 
ningham. The  stranger,  at  a  little  before  1  lh.,  evincing  a 
disposition  to  close  the  Spanish  shore,  Lieutenant  Cunning- 
ham ran  the  enemy  on  board,  when  the  stranger  surrendered. 
The  prize  was  the  French  50-gun  ship  Oreflame,  valuably 
laden,  but  had  only  fourteen  18-pounders  and  twenty-six 
long  12-pounders  mounted.  Between  forty  and  fifty  of  her 
crew  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  Isis's  loss,  independent 
of  her  captain,  was  three  killed  and  nine  wounded. 
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On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  French  64-gun  ship  Bertin,  but 
having  only  twenty-eight  guns  mounted,  laden  with  ord- 
nance and  naval  stores,  was  captured  by  the  74-gun  ship 
Hero,  Captain  William  Fortescue  ;  and  Venus  frigate,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Harrison.  The  prize  was  of  great  value,  and 
had  on  board  24,000  dollars.  Being  a  fine  ship,  she  was 
purchased  into  the  British  navy,  and  named  the  Belleisle. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  French  G4-gun  ship  St.  Ann  was 
captured  in  Donna-Maria  Bay,  Port-au-Prince,  by  the  West 
India  squadron,  under  Rear- Admiral  Holmes,  in  the  Cam- 
bridge. The  chasing  ships,  which  compelled  the  St.  Ann  to 
surrender,  were  the  74-gun  ship  Centaur  and  50-gun  ship 
Hampshire,  Captains  Arthur  Forrest  and  Arthur  Usher. 
The  prize  was  added  to  the  British  navy  under  the  same 
name. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  a  British  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
74-gun  ship  Thunderer,  Captain  Charles  Proby ;  6 4 -gun  ship 
Modeste,  Honourable  Robert  Boyle ;  32-gun  frigate  Thetis, 
Captain  John  Moutray  ;  and  18-gun  sloop  Favourite,  Com- 
mander Philemon  Pownoll,  was  cruising  off  Cadiz,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  French  64-gun  ship  Achille  (the  Rippon's  late 
opponent),  and  32-gun  ship  Buffon,  expected  to  sail  from 
that  port.  Having  discovered  that  the  French  ships  had 
escaped  out  of  i>ort,  the  squadron  departed  in  pursuit,  and 
on  the  16th  succeeded  in  getting  sight  of  the  enemy.  At 
lh.  a.m.  on  the  17th,  the  Thunderer  arrived  up  with  the 
Achille,  and  commenced  a  very  animated  cannonade,  in  the 
midst  of  which  one  of  the  Thunderer  s  quarter-deck  guns 
burst,  and  blew  up  part  of  the  poop,  killing  and  wounding 
many  men,  and  setting  the  ship  on  fire.  By  great  exertion 
the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  chase  resumed ;  when, 
getting  close  alongside  the  Achille,  the  Thunderer  ran  her 
on  board,  and  Lieutenant  Charles  Leslie,  at  the  head  of  150 
men,  gallantly  sprang  on  her  deck.  After  an  ineffectual 
resistance,  the  Achille  surrendered.  In  this  spirited  en- 
counter the  Thunderer  sustained  much  loss,  amounting  to 
seventeen  men  killed,  and  Captain  Proby  (slightly),  her 
second  and  third  lieutenants,  and  110  men  wounded,  seven- 
teen mortally.    The  Achille's  loss  is  not  recorded. 

The  Thetis  overtook  the  Buffon  at  7h.  A.M.,  and  engaged 
till  the  Modeste  also  got  up,  when  the  French  ship  struck. 
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The  Thetis  liad  none  killed  or  wounded-  The  Favourite,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  captured  a  Spanish  privateer,  of  twelve 
guns  and  eighty-five  men. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  in  the  evening,  the  British  74-gun 
ship  Bellona,  Captain  Robert  Faulkner,  and  36-gun  frigate 
Brilliant,  Captain  James  Loggie,  being  off  Vigo,  discovered 
and  stood  towards  three  large  ships,  evidently  of  force.  The 
strangers,  which  were  the  French  74-gun  ship  Courageux, 
and  36-gun  frigates  Hermione  and  Malicieuse,  believing  the 
British  to  be  line-of-battle  ships,  made  sail  away  ;  they  were, 
however,  kept  sight  of  during  the  night,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  perceiving  the  real  force  of  their  pursuers,  or  rather 
taking  the  Bellona  for  a  50-gun  ship,  the  French  commodore 
made  the  signal  for  the  two  frigates  to  run  down  and  attack 
the  frigate,  while  the  Courageux  stood  towards  the  Bellona. 
The  two  frigates  having  closed  the  Brilliant,  commenced  the 
action,  and  the  gallant  Captain  Loggie  determined,  if  possible, 
to  find  so  much  for  his  adversaries  to  do,  that  the  Bellona 
should  be  able  to  bend  all  her  energies  against  the  Coura- 
geux. So  vigorously  were  the  guns  of  the  Brilliant  plied, 
that  the  frigates  received  such  injury  to  their  sails  and 
rigging  as  to  be  obliged  to  sheer  off  to  repair  damages.  The 
Brilliant  had  her  master  and  five  men  killed  and  sixteen 
wounded. 

The  Bellona  and  Courageux,  having  got  within  musket- 
shot,  commenced  a  furious  action ;  and,  as  the  water  was 
smooth  and  only  a  light  air  of  wind  blowing,  the  contest 
became  one  simply  of  gunnery.  Few  shot3  were  wasted, 
and,  in  nine  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the  engage- 
ment, the  Bellonas  mizen-mast  was  shot  away,  and  her 
standing  and  running  rigging  cut  to  pieces.  Captain  Faulk- 
ner tearing,  from  his  ship's  disabled  state,  that  the  Courageux 
might  escape  him,  gave  orders  to  board,  and  the  Bellona, 
having  wore  round  by  means  of  her  studding  sails,  fell  on 
board  the  Courageux,  her  larboard  beam  taking  the  star- 
board quarter  of  the  enemy.  In  tins  position  the  British 
ship's  larboard  guns  were  fired  with  such  effect  into  the  stem 
and  quarter  of  the  enemy,  that  in  twenty  minutes  she  hauled 
down  her  colours.  While  preparations  were  making  to  take 
possession,  the  firing  recommenced  from  the  French  ship's 
lower  deck.    The  British  crew,  exasperated  at  this  proceed- 
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ing,  poured  two  more  broadsides  into  the  Courageux,  when 
her  men  called  for  quarter.  The  two  frigates  made  all  sail 
and  escaped.  The  action  lasted  from  6h.  25m.  till  7h.  4m.  p.m., 
when  the  French  ship  finally  surrendered,  during  which 
interval  the  Courageux,  out  of  a  crew  of  700  men,  had  200 
killed  and  110  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  was  Captain 
M.  Dugue  Lambert,  mortally.1  The  loss  of  the  Bellona 
amounted  to  six  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  This 
action  may  be  well  selected  as  an  instance  of  the  proficiency 
of  British  seamen  in  gunnery  at  this  period  ;  the  carnage  in 
half  an  hour  is  equal  to  that  of  any  subsequent  encounter 
on  the  ocean.  The  Courageux  proved  a  valuable  prize, 
having  on  board  £8,500  in  specie.  She  was  taken  to  Lis- 
bon and  refitted,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  British  navy 
under  the  same  name.  While  at  Lisbon,  the  French  crew 
were  in  great  distress ;  but,  with  the  proverbial  liberality 
of  British  sailors,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  on  board  the 
Bellona  and  Brilliant,  as  well  as  on  shore,  which  enabled  the 
poor  fellows  to  reach  France.  The  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Bellona,  Thomas  Male,  was  promoted. 

In  August,  lieutenant  John  Macbride,  commanding  the 
hired  armed  cutter  Grace,  stationed  off  Dunkirk,  observing 
that  two  prames,  lately  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  had  gone 
into  the  harlxnir,  and  that  only  four  flat-bottomed  boats  and 
a  dogger  privateer  remained,  proposed  to  Captain  Dudley 
Digges,  of  the  Maidstone,  if  he  would  allow  him  four  of  the 
ship's  boats,  to  go  in  and  cut  out  the  privateer.  Being 
intrusted  with  the  <  xpedition,  Lieutenant  Macbride  de- 
parted at  lOh.  p.m.,  and  with  muffled  oars  approached  the 
privateer.  As  the  boats  neared,  the  privateer  hailed,  but 
the  boats  pushed  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  carried  her  with 
no  other  injury  than  two  men  wounded.  This  well-con- 
ducted enterprise  was  effected  close  under  a  fort,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  harbour. 

Captain  Francis  Burslem,  in  the  28-gun  frigate  Coventry, 
having  been  despatched  by  Commodore  Keppel  to  recon- 
noitre the  French  coast,  chased  and  drove  ashore  the  French 

1  Captain  Lambert,  or  L'Ambert,  died  at  Lisbon  on  the  25th,  and 
was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honours  which  his  bravery  deferred,  being 
attended  to  the  grave  by  the  British  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  his  own 
officers. 
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14 -gun  sloop  of  war  Leverette  in  a  small  sandy  bay,  near 
the  entrance  to  Port  l'Orient.  The  Coventry,  having  an- 
chored near  the  French  vessel,  compelled  her  to  surrender, 
the  crew  abandoning  her.  The  prize  was  got  off,  having 
sustained  very  little  damage.  That  which  adds  a  degree  of 
interest  to  this  little  affair  was  the  generosity  of  the  captors, 
who  gave  up  the  entire  proceeds  of  their  prize  to  the  widow 
of  Lieutenant  Cook,  who  was  drowned  a  short  time  previ- 
ously in  Quiberon  Bay. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1761,  the  captures  from  the 
French  numbered  117  privateers  and  armed  merchant  ships, 
which  mounted  698  guns  and  239  swivels,  and  carrying 
5,576  men,  exclusive  of  four  Indiamen,  whose  cargoes  were 
valued  at  £400,000,  and  other  merchant  ships.  The  French 
navy  lost  six  line-of-battle  ships  and  eight  frigates.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  800  English  merchant  ships  were 
captured,  which  arose  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  ships 
sent  in  charge  of  convoys,*  and  from  the  large  number  of 
privateers,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  formed  the  chief  naval 
force  of  France.  Only  one  small  vessel  of  war,  the  Speed- 
well cutter,  captured  in  Vigo  Bay,  was  lost  to  the  navy  in 
this  year  ;  and  one  valuable  East-India  ship,  the  Ajax,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Lindsay,  who  was  killed,  was  taken  by 
the  French  64-gun  ship  Prothee. 

1762. — On  the  4th  of  January,  war  was  formally  declared 
against  Spain,  and  on  the  18th  a  counter  declaration  was 
issued  by  the  king  of  Spain.  These  hostile  announcements 
were  occasioned  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  between 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  the  British  38-gun  frigate  Danae, 
Captain  William  Hay,  having  thirteen  sail  of  merchant 
ships  under  convoy,  bound  to  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  the 
French  26-gun  privateer  Tigre.1  The  French  ship  hove  to 
for  the  convoy,  and,  having  taken  up  a  position  alongside 
the  Danae,  commenced  an  action  with  the  yardarms  of 
the  two  ships  touching.  The  contest  lasted  nearly  three 
hours,  by  which  time  the  ships  were  both  in  an  un- 

1  The  Tigre  belonged  to  the  French  navy,  but  was  lent  to  merchants 
to  be  used  as  a  privateer,  a  tolerable  proof  of  the  poverty  to  which  the 
war  had  reduced  the  French  government,  which,  unable  to  maintain 
their  navy,  lent  ships  to  private  individuals. 
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manageable  state.  The  Tigre's  bowsprit,  foreyard,  and 
fore  and  main-topmasts  were  shot  away ;  and  a  few  more 
broadsides  must  have  dismasted  her  entirely.  The  Danae's 
lower  masts  and  all  her  spars  had  suffered  so  much,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  make  any  sail  after  her  enemy ; 
which  the  latter  perceiving,  put  before  the  wind  and  escaped. 
The  Danae  lost  in  this  engagement  no  less  than  eighteen 
men  killed,  seven  mortally,  and  thirty-five  severely  wounded. 
The  Tigre's  loss  is  not  recorded.  The  Danae  carried  her 
convoy  in  safety  to  Gibraltar.  The  Tigre  also  beat  off  the 
20-gun  ship  Deal  Castle,  Captain  George  Tindal ;  but  was 
ultimately  captured  by  the  King  George  privateer,  Captain 
Head,  after  two  hours'  action.  On  this  latter  occasion  three 
of  the  Tigre  s  guns  burst,  and  killed  a  great  many  men  ;  and 
her  loss  is  stated  to  have  been  eighty  killed  and  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  King  George  was  three  killed,  eight  mortally, 
and  four  slightly  wounded. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  the  British  18-gun  sloop  Ferret, 
Commander  Peter  Clarke,  while  cruising  off  Porto  Rico, 
captured  a  small  Spanish  trading  vessel;  the  master  of 
which,  on  condition  that  his  own  vessel  should  be  restored, 
gave  information  of  a  much  more  valuable  vessel,  mounting 
twenty-four  guns.  The  Ferret  was  conducted  by  the  Spanish 
master  to  the  entrance  of  a  small  bay  in  the  island  ot 
Zaccheo,  in  which  the  ship  was  observed  at  anchor.  The 
entrance  to  the  anchorage  was  intricate  and  dangerous  ;  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  delay  the  attack  until  the  10th, 
while  the  boats  sounded  in  search  of  the  channel  Having 
found  a  passage  with  fifteen  feet  of  water,  Captain  Clarke  de- 
termined to  attempt  it.  The  enemy,  therefore,  had  had  ample 
time  to  make  preparations  for  defence,  but  probably  from 
their  supposed  secure  anchorage  did  not  see  danger.  As  the 
Ferret  n eared  the  enemy,  she  became  exposed  to  a  very  gall- 
ing fire,  to  which  no  return  could  be  made.  The  Ferret 
had  hardly  got  within  point-blank  range  when  she  took  the 
ground  ;  but  having  at  length  brought  ner  broadside  to  bear 
upon  the  enemy,  she  opened  fire,  and  an  action  commenced, 
which  lasted  two  hours,  when  the  enemy  hauled  down  her 
colours,  and  the  men  took  to  the  boats  and  quitted  her.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  enemy's  loss  was  considerable,  as  much 
blood  was  upon  the  decks ;  but  all  the  killed  and  wounded 
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were  carried  off.  The  prize,  which  was  very  valuable,  was 
bound  from  the  Caraccas  to  Cadiz.  Commander  Clarke 
was  promoted  into  the  Melampe,  his  post  commission  bearing 
date  May  5,  1763.  , 

On  the  7th  of  March,  at  10b.  A.M.,  the  British  28-gun 
frigate  Milford,  Captain  Robert  Man,  in  lat.  34°  15'  N., 
long.  25°  V  W.,  after  a  twelve  hours'  chase,  brought  to  action 
the  French  letter-of-marque  La  Gioire,  pierced  for  twenty 
guns,  but  having  only  sixteen  long  6-pounders  and  ten 
swivels  mounted.  In  the  early  part  of  the  engagement 
Captain  Man  had  his  right  thigh  shot  away  (of  which  he 
died  next  morning),  and  the  command  devolved  on  Lieu- 
tenant T.  Day,  who  fought  the  ship  with  great  spirit  till, 
llh.  30m.  p.m.,  when  he  also  was  mortally  wounded  by 
a  musket-ball  through  the  head.  The  second  lieutenant, 
Ezekeil  Nash,  then  took  the  command,  and  continued  the 
action  till  2h.  30m.  of  the  following  morning,  at  which  time 
the  Milford's  adversary  hauled  down  her  colours.  Out  of  a 
crew  of  ninety-four  men,  the  Gioire  had  six  men  killed  and 
eighteen  wounded ;  and  the  Milford,  exclusive  of  her  captain 
and  first  lieutenant,  two  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  at  6h.  30m.  p.m.,  the  British 
24-gun  ship  Fowey,  Captain  Joseph  Mead,  being  off  Cape 
Tiberoon,  fell  in  with  and  attacked  the  Spanish  12-pounder 
26-gun  frigate  Ventura.  The  Spanish  ship  being  greatly 
superior  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men  (she  having 
on  board  a  crew  of  300,  while  the  Fowey  s  crew,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  lieutenant  and  twenty-four  men,  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  130),  was  found  to  be  a  very  formidable 
opponent,  and  after  an  action  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  the 
Fowey  had  sustained  so  much  damage  to  her  sails  and  rigging, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  haul  off  to  repair.  The  next  morn- 
ing Captain  Mead,  shortly  after  daylight,  again  brought  the 
Ventura  to  action.  At  8h.  30m  the  Spanish  ship,  having 
had  forty  men  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded,  hauled 
down  her  colours.  The  difficulty  was  to  take  possession  of 
the  prize,  for  neither  Bhip  had  a  boat  that  would  swim,  nor 
was  there  a  tackle  left  to  hoist  one  out.  One  of  the  Fowev  s 
boats  being  at  length  patched  up  with  a  tarpaulin,  was  with 
difficulty  got  alongside  the  Ventura,  and  returned  with  some 
of  the  Spanish  officers.    The  Fowey  had  ten  men  killed  and 
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twenty-four  wounded.  The  Ventura  was  of  great  value, 
having  on  board  money  to  pay  the  troops  at  the  Havannah. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  British  28-gun  frigate  Hussar, 
Captain  Robert  Carket,  observing  four  large  French  priva- 
teers at  anchor,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Tiberoon,  stood  in 
to  attack  them,  and  succeeded  in  obliging  the  crews  to 
abandon  their  vessels  and  take  to  the  boats.  One  of  the 
privateers,  mounting  sixteen  guns,  was  burnt,  and  one  of 
fourteen  guns  sunk  ;  but  the  other  two,  of  sixteen  and 
twelve  guns,  were  brought  out.  In  this  afiair  the  Hussar 
had  one  man  killed  and  twelve  wounded  ;  but  the  lass  of  tho 
enemy  is  stated  to  have  been  seventeen  killed  and  thirty- 
live  woimded.  The  Hussar  was  shortly  afterwards  wrecked 
off  Hispaniola. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  the  British  28-gun  frigate  Active, 
Captain  Herbert  Sawyer,  and  18-gun  sloop  Favourite,  Com- 
mander Philemon  Pownoll,  cruising  off  Cadiz,  in  the  hop?  of 
intercepting  a  rich  ship  expected  from  Lima,  chased  the 
Spanish  register  ship  Hermione.  Having  arrived  up  with 
her,  Captain  Sawyer  hailed  the  frigate,  and  informing  them 
of  the  war,  requested  the  Spanish  captain  to  strike.  Being 
unprovided  for  a  defence,  the  demand  was  submitted  to,  and 
possession  obtained  of  the  most  valuable  prize  taken  through- 
out the  war.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  Hermione's  cargo 
amounted  to  £519,705.  1*.  6c/.1 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  the  26-gun  frigate  Terpsichore, 
Captain  the  Honourable  John  Ruthven,  cruising  off  the 
French  coast,  captured,  after  a  short  action,  the  French 
letter-of-marque  Marquis  de  Marigny,  mounting  twenty  long 
9-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  148  men,  of  which  she  had  nine 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  Tho  Terpsichore  had  her 
boatswain  and  four  men  killed,  and  Captain  Ruthven  and 
■fifteen  men  wounded. 

Having  a  large  available  force  in  the  West  Indies  on  the 
declaration  of  the  war,  the  British  ministry  ordered  an  attack 

1  The  treasure  from  the  Hermione  was  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and 
conveyed  to  London  in  twenty  waggons,  decorated  with  British  colours 
over  Spanish,  and  under  escort  of  a  party  of  sailors.  The  whole  formed 
a  grand  procession,  and  entered  London  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  day 
on  which  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  (his  late  majesty  King 
George  IV.)  was  born. 
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to  be  made  upon  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  the  Havannah 
was  accordingly  selected.  The  army  which  proceeded  on  tlris 
service  amounted  to  little  less  than  16,000  men,  4,000  of 
whom  sailed  from  England  with  General  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle in  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Pocock,  on  the  5th 
of  March,  and  eventually  reached  the  Havannah,  and  effected 
a  landing  on  the  7th  of  July.  The  fleet  employed  at  the 
reduction  of  the  Havannah  consisted  of  twenty-two  sail  of 
the  line,  four  ships  of  fifty  guns,  ten  frigates,  fourteen  vessels 
of  from  twenty-four  to  fourteen  guns,  and  three  mortar 
vessels.  So  formidable  a  force  the  Spaniards  could  not  long 
resist ;  and  on  the  12th  of  August  the  Havannah  and  its 
dependencies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  In  the 
harbour  were  found  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  nine  of  which 
reached  England,  the  remaining  three  having  been  sunk  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  by  the  Spaniards.  The  prize- 
money  paid  to  the  captors  amounted  to  £736,185. 

The  British  arms  were  also  victorious  in  the  East.  Manilla 
and  the  port  of^Cavite  were  attacked  by  the  British  sea 
and  land  forces,  under  the  orders  of  Vice- Admiral  Samuel 
Cornish  and  Brigadier-General  Draper.  The  naval  force 
consisted  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  one  50-gun  ship,  a  28-gun 
frigate,  and  two  20-gun  ships,  carrying  together  4,330  men ; 
but  the  army,  composed  partly  of  Calf  res,  Topasses,  and 
Lascars,  numbered  only  2,330.  Manilla  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  were  surrendered  on  the  6th  of  October,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  naval  stores,  and  treasure. 
Manilla  was  saved  from  plunder  upon  the  promise  of  a 
ransom  of  one  million  sterling,  which  terms,  however,  were 
afterwards  negatived  by  the  king  of  Spain,  peace  having 
occurred  in  the  interim  of  their  negotiation  and  demand  for 
the  settlement. 

During  the  progress  of  the  siege,  the  vice-admiral  received 
intelligence  that  the  galleon  from  Acapulco  had  arrived  in 
the  straits,  and  immediately  despatched  the  60-gun  ship 
Panther,  Captain  Hyde  Parker,  and  28-gun  frigate  Argo, 
Captain  Richard  King.  On  the  30th  of  October,  after  a 
cruise  of  twenty-six  days,  the  galleon  was  descried,  and  the 
Argo  was  the  first  to  arrive  up  with  the  chase,  but  so  well 
was  the  Spanish  ship  defended,  that  the  Argo  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  the  action  in  order  to  repair  damages.    On  the 
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31st,  in  the  morning,  the  Panther  overtook  the  galleon,  which, 
after  a  distant  cannonading  of  two  hours,  surrendered.  The 
galleon,  although  pierced  for  sixty  guns,  had  only  thirteen 
mounted  when  captured  ;  and  when  first  engaged  by  the 
Argo  had  only  six  guns  in  use,  but  her  sides  were  so  thick  as 
to  have  been  almost  impervious  to  the  shot  of  the  British 
ships,  which  accounts  for  the  time  occupied  in  effecting  the 
capture.  She  was  manned  with  a  crew  of  800  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  her  freight  registered  and  unregistered  (or 
smuggled),  was  computed  at  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  preliminaries  for  a  peace  with  France  and  Spain  were 
signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  3rd  of  November. 

Having  now  brought  this  celebrated  war  to  its  conclusion, 
it  remains  only  to  sum  up,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
results ;  and  the  following  table  will  exhibit  the  loss  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  British  navies  respectively  : — 
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Spain  paid  dearly  for  the  ten  months*  war.  She  lost  the 
Havannan,  with  a  great  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  a 
large  squadron  of  ships  of  war  ;  the  Philippine  Islands,  with 
a  great  many  merchant  vessels;  the  Manilla  galleon,  and 
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the  Hermione.  This  nation  had,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  neither  fleets,  cruisers,  nor  privateers,  sufficient  to  give 
any  great  annoyance  to  the  British  commerce  ;  and  almost 
any  terms  might  at  that  time  have  been  extorted  from  her. 
France,  also,  was  reduced  to  a  low  ebb  ;  without  a  fleet 
which  could  question  British  supremacy,  she  was  compelled 
to  trust  only  for  her  offensive  operations  to  frigates  and 
privateers.  These,  for  a  time,  inflicted  much  injury  upon 
British  traders,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  war  the  coasts 
were  nearly  freed  from  their  depredations  ;  and  the  mer- 
chants who  fitted  them  out  tired  of  such  unprofitable  specu- 
lations. 

Notwithstanding  that  England  at  this  time  possessed  a 
most  powerful  fleet,1  and  comparatively  undiminished  re- 
sources, she  was  contented  to  accept  terms  suited  more  to  a 
nation  overwhelmed  by  difficulties,  and  anxious  for  peace 
upon  any  conditions.  Our  gains,  and  what  was  relinquished, 
are  thus  summed  up  by  Beatson : — "  By  this  famous  treaty  of 
peace,  we  gained  in  America  the  whole  province  of  Canada, 
with  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  Cape  Breton,  and  all  that 
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The  number  of  seamen  voted  by  Parliament  in  each  year,  for  1760, 
'61,  and  62,  was  70,000  ;  but  notwithstanding  bo  great  a  number,  it  will 
be  obvious  that  it  was  insufficient  wholly  to  man  the  fleet  above  stated 
to  have  been  in  commission.  The  full  complements  of  men  for  the  above 
would  have  been  about  85,000. 


*  All  80-gun  ships  were  at  this  time  three-deckers,  but  no  more  were 
built  after  1759  ;  the  building  of  70  and  60-gun  Bhips  was  also  discon- 
tinued at  about  the  same  time.  The  first  English  80-gun  ship  on  two 
decks  was  the  Ctesar,  launched  in  1 793. 
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part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  river  Missis- 
sippi (the  town  of  New  Orleans  excepted),  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi  The  French  were  per- 
mitted to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  under  certain 
limitations.  The  islands  St.  Pierre  and  Miguelon  were 
ceded  to  them  for  curing  their  fish  and  conducting  their 
fishery ;  but  they  were  not  to  erect  any  fortifications  there, 
nor  keep  a  garrison  stronger  than  fifty  men.  Spain  to 
relinquish  her  claim  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Great  Britain  to  be  permitted  to  cut  logwood  and  build 
houses  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  but  not  to  erect  fortifications, 
and  to  demolish  those  already  erected.  Spain  to  restore  any 
places  she  may  have  conquered  in  Portugal,  and  to  cede  to 
Great  Britain  the  province  of  Florida,  in  consideration  of 
which,  Great  Britain  was  to  restore  the  Havannah  and  its 
dependencies  to  Spain.  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante, 
to  be  restored  to  France,  together  with  the  neutral  island  of 
St.  Lucia.  Great  Britain  to  retain  the  Grenadas  and  Gre- 
nadines, with  the  neutral  islands  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Tobago.  In  fiurope,  the  island  of  Minorca  to  be  re- 
stored to  Great  Britain,  and  of  Belleisle  to  France.  The 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk  to  be  demolished.  In  Africa,  Great 
Britain  to  retain  Senegal,  and  restore  Goree  to  France.  In 
Asia,  all  our  conquests  made  from  France  to  be  restored,  but 
with  the  restriction  that  she  was  not  to  erect  fortifications 
in  the  province  of  Bengal." 
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1763—1783. 

The  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Fontainebleau, 
in  the  month  of  November,  1762,  was  confirmed  in  February, 
1763,  and  from  this  time  till  the  disturbances  in  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America,  which  in  the  year  1 775  burst  out 
into  open  rebellion,  England  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace. 

The  North  American  colonists  having  resisted  certain 
revenue  laws  imposed  by  the  British  government,  orders 
were  given  to  the  cruisers  on  the  station  to  assist  the  autho- 
rities, and  suppress  illegal  traffic.  At  Rhode  Island,  the 
Gasp6,  a  schooner  of  102  tons,  carrying  four  or  six  3-pounders, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  William  Dudingstone,  was 
stationed  ;  and  the  commander  having  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  smugglers  by  his  diligence,  was  among  the  first 
to  be  attacked  by  some  of  the  rebellious  colonists.  On  the 
night  of  the  10th  June,  1772,  the  Gasp6  having  grounded 
while  chasing  a  supposed  smuggling  vessel  in  the  river  lead- 
ing to  New  Providence,  was  surrounded  in  the  nigjit  by  a 
number  of  boats  filled  with  armed  men.  The  attack,  though 
unexpected,  was  gallantly  resisted ;  but  the  crew  were  at  length 
overpowered.  Lieutenant  Dudingstone  had  his  right  hand 
nearly  severed  from  the  wrist  by  a  sabre-cut,  and  was  also 
wounded  dangerously  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket-ball  Several 
of  the  Gaspers  crew,  originally  but  twenty-seven,  were 
wounded.  The  lieutenant 1  and  his  crew  were  then  put  into 
boats  to  make  their  way  to  the  shore,  while  the  victors  set 
the  Gaspe*  on  fire,  and  destroyed  her. 

1775. — On  the  23rd  of  November,  a  small  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, under  convoy  of  the  Tartar  frigate,  arrived  off  Boston, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  safely  entered  the  port.  The 
ship  Hunter  and  a  brig,  owing  to  a  shift  of  wind,  were 
obliged  to  anchor  outside  the  harbour  ;  which  being  observed 
by  two  American  privateers  that  had  been  following  the 

1  Lieut.  Dudingstone  was  tried  by  court-martial  on  board  the  Cen- 
taur, in  Portsmouth  Harbour  on  15th  Oct.  1772,  for  the  loss  of  his  vessel, 
and  honourably  acquitted.  He  was  immediately  afterwards  promoted, 
and  ultimately  attained  the  rank  of  a  rear-admiral. 
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convoy,  t  hey,  in  the  most  daring  manner,  attacked  and 
boarded  them,  setting  one  on  fire.  A  signal  was  imme- 
diately made  for  the  Haven  to  weigh  and  go  in  chase  ;  but 
Lieutenant  John  Bourmaster,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
protect  the  Boston  lighthouse,  then  under  repair,  and  who 
was  in  command  of  an  armed  transport,  on  observing  the 
privateers  fire  u{>on  the  Hunter,  slipped,  and  reached  the 
transports  in  time  to  retake  both,  and  to  save  the  one  which 
had  been  fired  from  destruction.  When  Lord  Howe  assumed 
the  command  on  the  station,  Lieutenant  Bourmaster  was 
promoted,  and  appointed  to  command  a  king's  ship. 

1776. — Proclamations,  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
having  been  issued  by  the  British  government,  instructions 
were  given  by  Vice- Admiral  Graves,  the  commander-in-chief 
on  the  station,  to  attack  all  places  in  opposition.  Carrying 
out  his  orders,  the  vice-admiral  directed  the  equipment  of  a 
small  squadron,  or  flotilla,  the  command  of  which  was  con- 
ferred on  Lieutenant  Henry  Alowat. 

The  following  composed  the  squadron  :  — Armed  6 -gun 
ship  Canceaux,  6-gun  schooner  Halifax,  and  6-gun  armed  sloop 
Spitfire;  to  which  was  added  the  armed  transport  Symmetry, 
mounting  eighteen  light  guns.  Lieutenant  Mowat's  instruc- 
tions were  tempered  with  moderation.  He  was  directed  to 
confine  his  operations  to  certain  enumerated  towns,  which  had 
rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by  open  acts  of  hostility. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  the  squadron  arrived  at  Falmouth, 
and  anchored  close  to  the  town.  Lieutenant  Mowat  then 
sent  an  officer  on  shore  with  a  letter,  informing  the  au- 
thorities that  he  would  allow  two  hours  for  the  inhabitants 
to  remove  themselves  and  families  from  the  town,  which  he 
was  ordered  to  burn.  On  the  receipt  of  this  message,  de- 
puties were  sent  off  to  negotiate  ;  and  Lieutenant  Mowat 
agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  till  he  could  communicate  with 
the  commander-in-chief;  upon  condition  that  they  would  send 
him  four  carriage-guns,  deliver  up  their  small-arms  and 
ammunition,  and  give  four  hostages.  These  terms  being 
finally  rejected,  Lieutenant  Mowat,  at  half-past  9h.  a.m.  on 
the  following  day,  opened  tire,  and  threw  carcasses  into  the 
town,  by  which  it  was  quickly  burnt.  While  the  negotiation 
pended,  the  inhabitants  removed  their  most  valuable  effects  ; 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  town  was  completely  destroyed. 
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The  loss  was  a  serious  one  to  the  Americans,  as  the  store- 
houses burnt  contained  provisions  and  ammunition  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  army  before  Boston.  The  coast  being 
by  this  time  alarmed,  Lieutenant  Mowat  returned  to  Boston 
on  the  2nd  November  for  the  admiral's  further  instructions.1 

On  the  5th  of  December,  the  24-gun  ship  Fowey,  Cap- 
tain George  Montagu,  being  off  Cape  Ann,  chased  the 
American  brig  Washington,  of  ten  guns  (G  and  4-pounders) 
and  ten  swivels,  which  she  captured  after  a  long  chase.  The 
Washington  was  commissioned  by  Congress,  and  had  a  crew 
of  seventy-four  men,  commanded  by  Sion  Martingale. 

A  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  13th  October, 
1775,  appointed  a  committee  to  fit  out  two  fast  vessels  ;  and 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  further  powers  were  granted. 
In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  the  Alfred  and  Columbus 
were  purchased.  The  Alfred  is  supposed  to  have  been  armed 
with  twenty  long  9-j>oimders  on  her  main-deck,  and  from 
two  to  ten  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  The 
Columbus  mounted  eighteen  long  9-pounders.  Commodore 
Ezekiel  Hopkins  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
navy,  and  to  hoist  his  broad  ]>endant  in  the  Alfred.  Of  this 
ship  John  Paul  Jones  was  appointed  first-lieutenant,  and  he 
has  claimed  to  have  first  hoisted  the  flag  of  America.3  Con- 

1  This  expedition  was  for  a  long  time  the  theme  of  animadversion  in 
America,  and  Cooper  stigmatizes  it  as  a  "  ruthless  proceeding  but  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  in  this  particular  act  any  great  cause  of  complaint. 
Flushing  had  rendered  itself  obnoxious  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  Lieute- 
nant Mowat,  so  far  from  being  "ruthless,"  were  marked  by  humanity, 
until  he  found  that  by  a  further  extension  of  that  virtue  he  would  be 
neglecting  the  orders  he  had  received.  From  some  unexplained  cause, 
unless  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  animadversions  above  noticed,  Lieu- 
tenant Mowat's  services  were  overlooked  for  a  considerable  period  ;  for 
we  find  his  name  on  the  list  of  lieutenants  in  1781,  his  seniority  in  that 
rank  being  22nd  January,  1759  ;  but  on  the  26th  October,  1782,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  post  captain. 

2  Mr.  Cooper,  vol.  i.  p.  88,  says  :  "  This  event  could  not  have  occurred 
previously  to  the  vote  appointing  a  commander-in-chief  (December  22, 
1775),  as  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  flag  was  shown  when  that  officer 
first  repaired  on  board  his  ship.  What  that  ensign  was  is  not  now  cer- 
tainly known,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a  device  representing  a  pine- 
tree  with  a  rattlesnake  about  to  strike,  coiled  at  its  root,  with  the  motto 
'  Don't  tread  on  me.'  It  is  certain  that  such  a  flag  was  used  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  on  board  some  of  the  vessels  of 
war,  though  whether  this  was  the  flag  worn  by  the  Alfred  is  not  quite 
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gress  having  received  information  of  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  island  of  Providence,  despatched  a  squadron  thither,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  ships  : — 

Guns.  Ships. 
oi    Aift^i  j  Commodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins 

-4    AUred j  Captain  Dudley  Saltonstall 

20    Columbus    „       Abraham  Whipple 

-  .  J  Andrea  Doria  ....       „       Nicholas  Biddle 

14  )  Cabot    „       John  B.  Hopkins 

12    Providence  ,       —  Hazard 

Schooners — Hornet,  10,  Wasp,  8  ;  and  despatch  vessel. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  magazine  on  that  island  ;  but  the  Governor,  havin  g 
received  intimation  of  the  visit,  caused  the  chief  part  of 
the  gunpowder  to  be  removed  the  day  before  the  squadron 
made  its  appearance.  The  island  being  without  a  garrison, 
and  incapable  of  making  any  defence,  surrendered  on  the 
first  summons,1  and  the  Americans  obtained  possession  of  a 
store  of  cannon  and  mortars,  but  only  fifteen  barrels  of 
powder.  Having  shipped  these,  and  made  the  Governor 
prisoner,  the  squadron  sailed  for  New  London.  On  the  4th 
April,  the  squadron  captured  a  tender  of  six  guns,  and  on 
the  5th  the  Bolton,  12 -gun  brig,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Edward  Sneyd. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  being  off  Block  Island,  Commodore 
Hopkins  fell  in  with  the  British  20 -gun  ship  Glasgow,  Cap- 
tain Tyringham  Howe.  At  2h.  a.m.  the  Cabot,  a  large  brig, 
approached,  and  was  hailed  by  the  Glasgow,  shortly  after 

bo  clear.  It  was  not  until  Juno  14th,  1777,  that  Congress  formally 
adopted  the  present  national  colours."  Dr.  Beatson  conveys  a  different 
idea  of  the  early  American  colours,  he  says  :  "The  king's  speech  to  l>oth 
houses  at  the  opening  of  this  session  of  parliament,  and  the  account  of  the 
fiite  of  the  petition  of  the  continental  Congress,  excited  in  America  great 
rage  and  indignation.  The  speech  was  publicly  burnt  in  the  rebel  camp 
before  Boston  ;  and  the  Congress,  to  show  their  displeasure,  ordered  their 
national  colours  to  be  changed  from  a  plain  red  ground,  which  they  hod 
hitherto  u*ed,  to  a  flag  with  thirteen  stripes." — Naval  and  Mil.  Memoirs, 
vol.  iv.  p.  120. 

1  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  Naval  History,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  says:  "The  duty 
(making  the  descent)  was  handsomely  performed,  and  Captain  Nichols, 
senior  marine  officer,  got  complete  poanession  of  the  forts  and  entire  com- 
mand of  the  place  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and  of  the  following 
morning,  after  a  very  insignificant  resistance." 
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which  a  grenade  was  thrown  from  the  brig's  top  into  the 
Glasgow.  The  latter  immediately  opened  fire ;  but  having  re- 
ceived much  damage,  and  her  captain  being  severely  wounded, 
master  killed,  and  several  injured,  the  brig  made  sail  ahead. 
A  large  ship  with  a  top  light,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Alfred,  then  ranged  up  on  the  starboard  beam  of  the  Glasgow, 
and  closely  engaged ;  while  the  Providence  and  Andrea 
Doria  bore  up  under  her  stern,  and  took  up  positions — the 
one  on  the  larboard  bow,  and  the  other  on  the  larboard 
quarter.  After  a  smart  connonading  for  one  hour,  the 
Alfred's  wheel-rope  was  shot  away,  and  the  ship  flew  up  in 
the  wind,  enabling  the  Glasgow  to  pour  in  a  severe  raking 
fire.  At  about  4h.  A.M.  the  American  vessels  had  dropped 
on  the  quarters  of  the  Glasgow,  and  the  brig  was  lying  across 
her  stern,  firing  occasionally.  Captain  Howe  then  gave 
orders  to  bear  up  for  Rhode  Island,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ran 
out  two  stern  chase-guns,  from  which  a  brisk  fire  was  main- 
tained until  daybreak,  at  which  time  the  real  force  of  the 
enemy  was  discovered.  Commodore  Hopkins,  apprehensive 
that  the  firing  would  bring  the  Newport  squadron  out  against 
him,  and  seeing  little  chance  of  overtaking  the  Glasgow, 
made  a  signal  for  his  vessels  to  haul  by  the  wind.  Thus 
terminated  this  unequal  contest ;  and  after  making  every  due 
allowance  for  the  caution  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  which, 
circumstanced  as  he  was,  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  using, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Glasgow  was  ably  handled  and  gallantly 
fought,  and  that  very  great  credit  was  due  to  Captain  Howe 
for  his  conduct  on  the  occasion.  The  Glasgow  was  a  ship 
of  only  451  tons — inferior  in  size  to  either  the  Alfred  or 
Columbus — and  her  armament  consisted  of  twenty  long 
<) -pounders  on  the  main-deck.  The  casualties  on  board  the 
Glasgow  amounted  to  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded — 
all  by  small-arms ;  while  the  Alfred  and  Cabot  had  twenty- 
three  men  killed  and  wounded  between  them.  The  action 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  American  court-martial  upon 
Captains  Whipple  and  Hazard,  the  former  of  whom  was 
acquitted,  and  the  latter  cashiered.  Commodore  Hopkins 
never  regained  favour  with  the  Congress,  and  in  the  following 
January  was  formally  dismissed  the  service. 

The  Americans,  probably  with  the  view  to  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  British,  invested  Quebec.    Very  gal- 
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lantly  did  they  fight,  attempt  to  cany  the  city  by  assault, 
and  endure  fatigue  and  privation  during  the  winter  of 
1775-6  ;  and  most  nobly,  also,  did  the  British  garrison  per- 
severe in  their  defence  amidst  many  sufferings.    The  month 
of  May  brought  the  latter  relief,  a  squadron,  commanded  by 
Captain  Charles  Douglas,  having  arrived  from  England  con- 
taining large  reinforcements.    Attempts  to  burn  the  town 
were  made  during  the  siege  by  means  of  red-hot  shot  ;  and 
a  fire-ship  was  sent  into  the  cul  de  sac  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  the  shipping  and  lower  town.    The  arrival  of  the 
squadron  was  the  signal  for  the  Americans  to  decamp  ;  and 
General  Carleton  considered  the  moment  a  favourable  one 
for  nrnVing  a  sortie.    A  few  shot  only  were  exchanged  on 
the  occasion,  and,  on  the  British  pressing  forward,  the  enemy 
fled  with   precipitation,   abandoning  their   artillery  and 
military  stores.    Captain  Douglas  immediately  ordered  the 
Surprise,  Captain  John  Linzee,  and  Martin  to  proceed  up 
the  river  as  far  as  the  rapids  of  Richelieu,  to  harass  the 
enemy  in  their  flight.  This  measure  prevented  the  American 
forces  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  from  joining  in  the 
retreat  towards  Montreal.    General  Carleton  officially  ac- 
knowledged the  services  of  the  navy,  and  particularly  men- 
tioned Captain  John  Hamilton,  of  the  Lizard,  who  "  com- 
manded the  battalion  of  seamen;  and  also  the  masters, 
inferior  officers,  and  seamen  belonging  to  the  transports  and 
merchant  ships."  The  Americans  having  previously  obtained 
possession  of  Montreal,  the  retreating  army  proceeded 
thither ;  but  from  which  they  were  soon  driven  by  the 
advance  of  the  British.    The  struggle  now  removed  to  the 
lakes,  upon  which  the  Americans  held  the  ascendancy. 
Several  vessels  had  been  sent  in  frame  from  England  in  the 
squadron  under  Captain  Douglas,  and  a  party  of  600  seamen 
from  the  ships  of  war  and  transports  was  forthwith  sent 
off  to  Lake  Champlain,  to  assist  in  building  and  equipping 
them.    In  twenty-eight  days  the  Inflexible  was  put  together 
at  St.  John's,  and  armed  with  eighteen  long  12-pounders. 
The  Inflexible  was  the  largest  vessel  that  had,  at  that  time, 
been  seen  on  the  lakes.    In  six  weeks  a  fleet  of  thirty  vessels 
of  war  was  built  or  put  together  ;  and  a  gondola,  and  a  large 
number  of  flat-bottomed  boats  and  bateaux,  were  trans- 
ported over  land,  and  dragged  up  the  rapids  of  Theresa  and 
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St.  Johns.  Captain  Douglas,  who  superintended 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  zeal  which  had  conquered  the 
difficulty  of  this  operation.  The  Lake  squadron  having  l>een 
got  ready  for  sea,  the  command  was  given  to  Captain  Thomas 
Pringle,  with  the  title  of  commodore,  who  hoisted  his  pen- 
dant on  board  the  14 -gun  schooner  Maria,  and  proceeded 
from  its  station  at  He  aux  Noix  in  search  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  11th  October,  the  British  squadron  came  in  sight  of  the 
Americans  at  anchor  under  the  island  of  Valcour ;  and 
formed  in  a  line  extending  from  the  island  to  the  west  side 


of  the  continent.  The  British  flotilla 
following  vessels  : — 


i  of  the 


Riff. 
Schooner 


Ni 

Maria 


14 


Ship  Inflexible 

Schooner  .  .  Carleton 


Gondola 


Thunderer . . . 
Loyal  Convert 


Pounders.  Commander. 

I  Commodore  Pringle 
1  j  Lieut.  John  Starke 


it 
»» 

>» 


John  Schank.s 
J.  R.  Dacres 


18  .12 
12  .6 
(6  . .  24 

{6  . .  12 

(  2  howitzers 

7  ..9 

Twenty  gun-boats,  each  having  from  24  to  9-pounders,  and  some  with 
howitzer** ;  four  long-boats,  with  each  a  carriage-gun  ;  twenty-four 
boats  with  provisions. 


Wm.  Scott 
E.  Longcroft 


The  American  flotilla  consisted  of— 


Rig- 
Schooner 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sloop    . . 


Cutter 


Galley 


Do. 


•  ■  •  • 


Name.  Guns. 
Royal  Savage  ..12 
Enterprise  ....  12 

Revenge   10 

Liberty   10 

  10 

1 

Lee    4^1 

2 

2 

Congress   10  {  2 

6 

Washington  . . . .  10  {  \ 

6 


D 


o. 


Trumbull 


10 


. .  6  and  4 
. .  6  and  4 
. .  6  and  4 
4 

..  12 
6 

..  18 
..  12 
..  12 
. .  18 
..  12 

9 

6 

the  same 


Commander. 
Wynkoop 
Dixon 
La  man 
Plumer 


Eight  gondolas,  each  carrying  an  18-pounder  in  the  bow  and  two  long 
impounders  as  broadside  guns,  and  some  with  four  broadside  guns. 
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The  wind  being  unfavourable  for  the  larger  vessels,  the 
gun-boats  only  could  be  brought  into  operation.  Lieutenant 
Dacres,  in  the  Carleton,  at  length  got  up  to  their  assistance, 
and  for  several  hours  this  portion  of  the  squadron  sustained 
a  very  heavy  cannonading.  It  appearing  to  the  commodore 
impracticable  to  bring  any  more  of  the  flotilla  into  action,  he 
made  the  signal  of  recall,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  best 
l>osition  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  But  during 
the  ensuing  night  the  flotilla  passed  the  British  squadron 
unperceived,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  12th  had  got  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  the  lake.  The  day  was  therefore  em- 
ployed in  pursuit  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  the 
flotilla,  consisting  of  eleven  sail,  was  got  sight  of  making  in 
for  Crown  Point.  After  an  anxious  chase  of  seven  hours, 
the  Maria,  having  outstripped  the  Carleton  and  Inflexible, 
got  within  range  of  the  Americans.  It  was  then  noon  ;  and 
although  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  squadron  were  a  long 
distance  astern,  the  Maria  commenced  the  action  with  great 
vigour.  The  cannonading  had  lasted  two  hours,  when  the 
Congress  galley  (on  board  which  was  General  Arnold)  and 
live  gondolas  ran  ashore.  The  Washington,  with  Brigadier- 
General  Waterton  (or  Waterbury1)  on  board,  hauled  down 
her  colours,  and  was  taken  possession  of ;  but  the  remainder 
reached  Crown  Point,  and  got  in  safety  to  Ticonderago.  The 
Congress  and  the  five  gondolas  were  set  on  fire,  and  they 
blew  up  before  the  British  could  get  near  enough  to  board 
them.  In  the  action  of  the  11th,  the  Royal  Savage  12-gun 
schooner  received  so  much  damage,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  destroy  her,  and  one  of  their  gondolas  was  sunk. 
Their  loss  during  the  day  is  stated  by  the  Americans  at 
sixty.  On  the  12th,  another  gondola  was  captured.  The 
destruction  of  the  American  flotilla,  therefore,  was  almost 
complete,  and  their  loss  in  men  very  considerable.  Lieu- 
tenant Dacres  was  made  the  bearer  of  the  despatches  to 


was  made  a  K.B.  ;  Captains  John  Hamilton  and  Charles 
Douglas  created  baronets  ;  and  Captains  Mackenzie  and 
Pringle  immediately  posted.  The  crews  of  the  Isis  and 
squadron  engaged  on  this  service,  and  who  had  greatly 

"  Cooper's  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  U.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  139. 


England, 
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exerted  themselves  in  forcing  the  ships  through  opposing 
fields  of  ice,  were  granted  double  pay  from  the  time  of 
their  leaving  England  to  the  raising  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

1777. — The  army,  unable  any  longer  to  retain  possession  of 
Boston,  evacuated  that  place  on  the  17th  March  ;  and  it  being 
desirable  to  secure  some  other  position  on  the  American  coast, 
it  was  determined  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Charlestown,  in 
South  Carolina.  Information  of  this  intention  had,  however, 
been  permitted  to  reach  the  Americans,  and  preparations 
were  accordingly  made  by  them  to  frustrate  the  design.  A 
small  squadron  having  arrived  from  England,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  the  50-gun 
ship  Bristol,  measures  were  taken  to  carry  the  plan  into 
effect ;  and  on  the  4th  June  the  squadron  anchored  off  ■ 
Charlestown.  Here  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  the  guns 
out  of  the  largest  ships,  in  order  to  admit  of  their  crossing 
the  bar  ;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  necessity  of 
sounding  over  the  bar,  and  laying  down  buoys,  occasioned 
serious  delay.  It  was  not  until  the  7th  that  the  frigates  of 
the  squadron  got  over  the  bar,  and  anchored  in  Five-fathom 
Hole  ;  the  Bristol  did  not  get  over  till  the  10th.  On 
the  9th,  General  Clinton  landed  on  Long  Island  with 
about  500  men,  and  by  the  15th  all  the  troops  were 
disembarked,  when  measures  were  projected  for  a  conjoint 
attack  upon  the  fortress  of  Sullivan's  Island  by  the  squadron 
and  land  forces.  This  fortress  is  stated  by  Cooper  to  have 
been  built  of  Palmetto  logs,  mounted  with  twenty-six 
guns  (18  and  26-pounders),  and  garrisoned  by  about  400 
men,  of  whom  300  were  regulars.  Colonel  Moultrie  com- 
manded in  the  fort ;  but  Major-General  Lee  was  in  the 
vicinity  with  an  army.  It  was  intended  that  the  British 
troops  should  ford  the  river  at  low  tide,  at  a  point  where 
there  was  usually  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  water ;  but 
owing  to  a  succession  of  easterly  winds,  the  water  had  been 
so  forced  up  the  passage,  as  to  render  its  being  forded  im- 
practicable. This  circumstance  was  not  ascertained  until  the 
troops  were  about  to  attempt  to  cross  it,  when  it  was  found 
there  was  a  depth  of  seven  feet.  The  squadron,  upon  which 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  action  therefore  fell,  was  composed  as 
follows  : — 
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,  j  Commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker 

(  Captain  John  Morns 

50    Experiment   Alex.  Scott 

(  Active   „       Wm.  William* 

OA  l  Solebay    „       Thos.  Symonds 

)  Actaeon    „       Christopher  Atkins 

(  Syren    „       Tobias  Fnrneaux 

20    Sphynx    „       Anthony  Hunt 

22    Friendship  (armed  vessel)       „       Chas.  Hone 

8    Ranger    Roger  Wills 

8    Thunder  (bomb)   „       James  Reid 

6    St.  Lawrence  (schooner)     Lieut.   John  Graves 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  wind  and  other  circumstances 
being  apparently  favourable,  Sir  Peter  Parker  communicated 
to  Major- General  Clinton  his  readiness  to  proceed  to  the 
attack.  At  lOh.  45m.  the  Bristol,  Experiment,  Active,  and 
Solebay,  anchored  in  their  appointed  stations,  with  springs 
on  their  cables.  Owing  to  some  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  pilots,  the  Sphynx,  Actoeon,  and  Syren  got  foul  of 
each  other,  and  drove  on  shore  on  the  Middle  Ground.  The 
Sphynx  and  Syren  got  off  with  the  flowing  tide,  but  the 
Actseon  remained  immoveable.  The  Thunder  commenced 
the  action  by  throwing  shells,  but  the  shells  fell  short. 
Colonel  James,  of  the  Artillery  (who  was  on  board  the 
Thunder  throughout  the  action),  endeavoured  to  remedy  this 
miscalculation  of  distance  by  increasing  the  charge  of  powder. 
A  few  shells  were  thus  thrown  into  the  fort,  but  produced 
no  effect,  as  they  fell  into  a  morass,  and  the  fuses  were 
extinguished.  The  increased  charge  of  powder  caused  such 
a  heavy  recoil,  that  the  beds  of  the  mortars  broke  down,  and 
the  vessel  was  useless  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
ships,  led  by  the  Active,  took  up  their  positions  without 
molestation.  The  Active  anchored  off  the  east  bastion, 
the  Experiment  off  the  west  bastion  and  curtain,  the  Solebay 
off  the  west  bastion,  and  the  Bristol  off  the  curtain,  in  seven 
fathoms.  A  deadly  fire  was  then  poured  into  them  from  the 
American  batteries.  This  was  returned  with  spirit,  but  to 
the  evident  disadvantage  of  the  British.  The  material  of 
which  the  fort  (afterwards  named  Fort  Moultrie)  was  con- 
structed, rendered  the  guns  of  the  British  ships  almost  harm- 
less, while  the  shot  of  the  enemy  passed  through  both  sides 
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of  the  ships,  and  did  immense  execution.  It  was  about  noon, 
when  the  action  was  at  the  hottest,  that  the  commodore 
looked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  troops,  but  in  which,  from 
the  cause  previously  stated,  he  was  disappointed.  The  Bris- 
tol's quarter-deck  was  at  one  time  cleared  of  all  but  the 
commodore.  Captain  Morris  lost  his  right  arm,  and  re- 
ceived so  many  other  wounds,  that  he  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards. The  lieutenants  of  the  Bristol  were  Toby  Caulfield, 
Anthony  J.  P.  Molloy,  and  Charles  E.  Nugent,  and  of  their 
conduct  the  commodore  spoke  in  the  highest  terms.  Their 
powers  of  endurance,  and  those  of  the  brave  crew,  were  put  to 
a  severe  test  during  an  almost  incessant  cannonading  of  nearly 
ten  hours'  continuance.  For  a  short  time  the  enemy  slack- 
ened their  fire,  and  it  was  thought  their  guns  were  effectually 
silenced  ;  but  the  cannonade  was  shortly  renewed  with  vigour. 
It  was  about  2h.  p.m.  when  the  fort  ceased  firing  ;  and  it  did 
not  recommence  till  3h.  30m.  At  this  time  the  ebb-tide 
beginning  to  make,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  drop  the 
small  bower-anchor  astern,  to  prevent  the  ship  from  swinging 
to  the  tide  ;  but  scarcely  had  this  been  done,  when  both  the 
small  bower  cable  and  spring  were  cut  by  the  shot  from  the 
fort,  and  the  Bristol  swang  to  her  best  bower  anchor. 
While  in  the  act  of  swinging,  she  became  exposed  to  a  tre- 
mendous raking  fire,  which  swept  her  decks  fore  and  aft. 
The  Experiment  was  little  better  off  than  the  Bristol.  The- 
carnage  on  board  both  was  appalling ;  but  the  Active  and 
Solebay  were  more  fortunate.  Finding  no  probability  of 
succeeding  in  silencing  the  fort,  which  was  constantly  being 
reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from  the  mainland,1  Sir  Peter,  at 
about  9h.  p.m.,  ordered  the  ships  to  cease  firing,  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  out.  All  the  ships,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Actaeon,  succeeded  in  getting  out ;  but  the  latter  was 
set  on  fire,  and  abandoned. 

The  loss  on  board  the  Bristol  amounted  to  Captain  Morris 
(mortally  wounded)  and  forty  men  killed,  and  the  master 
(John  Holland)  and  seventy-one  men  wounded.  The  Ex- 
periment had  twenty-three  men  killed,  and  Captain  Scott 
(with  the  loss  of  the  right  arm)  and  fifty-five  men  wounded. 

1  This  is  denied  by  the  American  accounts,  but  it  nevertheless  see  ins 
very  probable. 
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In  the  Active,  Lieutenant  Pike  was  killed,  and  six  men 
wounded  ;  and  in  the  Solebay,  eight  men  wounded  :  making 
the  total  loss  sixty-four  killed  and  143  wounded.  The 
American  loss  is  stated  by  themselves  at  thirty-six  killed 
and  wounded.  Lord  William  Campbell,  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Bristol,  and  took 
charge  of  a  division  of  the  lower-deck  guns  during  great  part 
of  the  action.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  Ins  official  despatch 
eulogized  the  conduct  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  trans- 
ports, fifty  of  whom  gallantly  volunteered  their  services,  to 
supply  the  place  of  others  in  the  sick  list,  and  Mr.  Chambers, 
the  master  of  the  Mercury,  is  specially  named. 

Commander  Hope,  who  took  home  the  despatches,  and 
also  Commander  Beid  and  Lieutenant  Toby  Caultield,  were 
promoted  to  post  rank,  and  Lieutenants  Molloy  and  Nugent 
were  made  commanders. 

The  damages  sustained  by  the  Bristol  in  hull  and  rigging 
were  considerable  ;  the  main  and  mizen- topmasts  were  shot 
away,  and  the  mizenmast  fell  over  the  side  on  the  ensuing 
day,  before  it  could  be  secured.  The  ship  was  completely 
unrigged,  and  two  lower-deck  guns  and  one  main-deck  gun 
were  dismounted. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  a  transport,  having  on  board  troops 
and  stores,  commanded  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Archibald  Camp- 
bell and  Major  Menzies,  with  two  companies  of  General 
Frazers  newly-raised  (71st)  regiment  of  Highlanders,  igno- 
rant of  the  evacuation,  arrived  off  Boston.  On  the  following 
day  they  were  surrounded,  and  after  a  desperate  defence, 
captured  by  privateers,  Major  Menzies  and  eight  soldiers 
being  killed,  and  fourteen  soldiers  wounded.1 

1  Mr.  Cooper's  version  is  much  more  animated,  though  not  probably 
more  correct.  He  says :  "The  Connecticut  colony  brig  Defence,  fourteen, 
Captain  Harding,  left  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  17th  June,  and  on  working  out  into  the  bay,  a  desultory  firing  was 
heard  to  the  northward.  The  Defence  crowded  sail  in  the  direction  of 
the  cannonading,  and  about  dusk  fell  in  with  four  light  American 
schooners,  which  had  been  in  a  running  fight  with  two  British  transport* 
that  had  proved  too  heavy  for  them.  The  transports,  after  beating  off 
the  schooners,  had  gone  into  Nantasket  Roads  and  anchored.  One  of  the 
schooners  was  the  Lee,  eight,  Captain  Waters,  in  the  service  of  Massa- 
chusetts— the  little  schooner  that  had  so  successfully  begun  the  maritime 
warfare  under  Captain  Manby— the  other  three  were  privateers.  After 
laying  his  plana  with  the  commanders  of  the  schooners,  Captain  Harding 
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The  navy  found  ample  employment  in  co-operating  with 
Sir  William  Howe's  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
An  ingenious  contrivance,  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin,  was 
employed  in  this  river.  It  was  a  sort  of  cfievaux  de  /rise, 
formed  of  large  square  pieces  of  heavy  timber.  Two  long 
pieces,  at  a  proper  parallel  distance  from  each  other,  formed 
a  horizontal  base,  which  rested  on  the  bed  of  the  river.  Over 
these  were  placed  two  other  beams  of  similar  size,  sharpened 
and  pointed  with  iron,  rising  from  toward  the  end  of  the 
horizontal  base,  at  such  an  angle  that  a  vessel  striking  upon 
them  would  almost  inevitably  be  pierced.  The  points  did 
not  appear  above  the  water,  and  the  elevation  was  such  as 
to  offer  the  greatest  resistance.  The  four  main  pieces  were 
united  by  many  transverse  ones,  and  the  whole  so  well  con- 
trived, that  its  own  weight,  and  the  ballast  attached  to  it, 

• 

stood  into  the  roads,  and  about  11  o'clock  at  night  he  anchored  between 
the  transports,  within  pistol-shot.  The  schooners  followed,  but  did  not 
approach  near  enough  to  do  much  service.  Some  hailing  now  passed, 
and  Captain  Harding  ordered  the  enemy  to  strike.  A  voice  from  the 
largest  English  vessel  answered,  '  Ay,  aye,  I'll  strike,'  and  a  broadside 
was  immediately  poured  into  the  Defence.  A  sharp  action  that  lasted 
more  than  an  hour  followed,  when  both  the  English  vessels  struck. 
These  transports  contained  near  200  soldiers,  of  the  same  corps  as  those 
afterwards  taken  by  the  Doria,  and  on  board  the  largest  of  them  was 
Lieut. -Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  regiment.  In  this  close 
and  sharp  conflict  the  Defence  was  a  good  deal  cut  up  aloft,  and  had 
nine  men  wounded.  The  transports  lost  eighteen  killed  and  a  large 
number  wounded.  Among  the  slain  was  Major  Menzies,  the  officer  who 
had  answered  the  hail  as  just  stated.  The  next  morning  the  Defence, 
with  the  schooners  in  company,  saw  a  sail  in  the  bay  and  gave  chase. 
The  stranger  proved  to  be  another  transport,  with  more  than  100  men 
of  the  same  regiment  on  board."  There  are  in  the  above  rich  sparklings 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  romantic  imagination  :  First,  in  making  one  transport 
into  "two  ;"  and  secondly,  in  making  the  loss  in  killed  eighteen  instead 
of  eight,  and  the  number  of  wounded  indefinitely  heavy.  "Two  hundred 
men"  would  answer  well  to  "  two  companies,  and  the  capture  of  the 
second  transport  on  the  following  morning  plainly  points  to  the  fact  that 
Captain  Harding  captured  but  one  on  the  night  of  the  17th  June,  and 
the  second  in  company  with  the  schooners  on  the  18th.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  Captain  Harding  would  have  dared  to  anchor  a  small 
low  vessel,  such  as  the  Defence  in  all  probability  was,  "within  pistol-shot" 
and  between  the  fire  of  two  transports  filled  with  troops,  and  still  less 
conceivable  that  she  should  have  escaped  with  only  nine  men  wounded. 
Major  Menzies  was  buried  on  shore  at  Boston,  with  military  honours. 
Colonel  Campbell  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  a  long  time,  and  endured 
many  hardships. 
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effectually  prevented  its  being  moved  from  its  position  or 
turned  over. 

The  squadron  got  as  high  as  Chester,  and  endeavoured  to 
force  its  way  to  Philadelphia.  Captain  Andrew  Snape 
Hamond,  in  the  44-gun  ship  Roebuck,  was  very  actively 
engaged  in  this  serv  ice.  While  the  army  gave  employment 
to  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  Captain  Hamond, 
and  the  ships  under  his  orders,  were  employed  in  cutting  a 
]>assage  through  the  frames,  and  at  length,  after  much  hard 
work,  succeeded  in  opening  a  channel  sufficient  for  the 
largest  ships.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  remain  idle, 
and  every  opposition  was  made  by  means  of  fire- rafts,  galleys, 
and  other  small  craft  ;  but,  through  the  care  and  skill  of 
British  officers  and  seamen,  no  injury  was  done  by  these 
dangerous  enemies.  The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  forts 
and  a  free  passage  up  the  river,  were  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  Sir  William  Howe's  remaining  at  Philadelphia. 
The  defences  of  the  Americans  consisted  of  an  enclosed  work 
named  Fort  Mifflin,  constructed  on  a  flat  muddy  island  a 
little  below  the  entrance  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  strengthened 
by  four  block-houses.  The  island  was  further  defended  by 
two  floating  batteries  of  nine  guns  each,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  galleys,  and  other  river  craft,  mounting  heavy  guns. 
Opposite  to  this  island,  on  the  eastern  shore,  at  Red  bank, 
above  Manto  Creek,  they  had  a  strong  redoubt,  with  con- 
siderable outworks,  which  afForded  protection  to  their  flotilla. 
In  front  of  these  defences,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  half  a 
mile  below  Fort  Mifflin,  the  deep-water  channel  was  not 
more  than  a  hundred  fathoms  in  width.  In  this  passage 
several  tiers  of  chevaux  de  frige  were  sunk.  Before  this 
obstruction  could  be  removed,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
possession  of  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  most  vigorous 
measures  were  pursued  with  this  object ;  but  the  first  attempt 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Redbank  railed.  This  took  place 
on  the  22nd  of  October.  The  intended  co-operation  of  the 
squadron  was  unavoidably  frustrated,  or  it  is  probable  another 
result  would  have  been  obtained,  as  the  assailants  were 
severely  galled  by  the  floating  batteries  and  galleys,  which 
the  ships  might  have  silenced.  The  armed  ship  Vigilant, 
of  sixteen  long  24-pounders,  Lieutenant  Hugh  C.  Christian, 
was  selected  for  that  service,  but  a  strong  northerly  wind 
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prevented  her  proceeding  to  her  appointed  station.  The 
particular  service  expected  from  that  ship,  was  the  making 
a  passage  through  a  shallow  and  confined  channel  between 
Hog  Island  and  the  Pennsylvanian  shore,  and  so  to  be  able 
to  attack  the  rear  and  least  defensible  part  of  the  work, 
while  the  troops  made  the  assault.  A  diversion  was  also  to 
have  been  attempted  in  the  eastern  or  main  channel,  by  the 
50-gun  ship  Isis,  Captain  the  Hon.  W.  Cornwallis,  and 
G4-gun  ship  Augusta,  Captain  Francis  Reynolds. 

Notwithstanding  the  inability  of  Captain  Christian  to 
reach  his  station,  Captain  Reynolds  was  ordered  on  the  22  nd 
to  proceed  in  the  Augusta,  taking  the  Roebuck,  Captain 
Andrew  S.  Hamond,  28-gun  frigate  Liverpool,  Captain 
Henry  Belle w,  32-gun  frigate  Pearl,  Captain  Thomas  Wil- 
kinson, and  16-gun  sloop  Merlin,  Commander  Samuel  Reeve, 
and  to  go  above  the  first  range  of  cJievaux  de  Jrise,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  any  further  service.  As  soon  as  it  was  per- 
ceived, on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  that  Colonel  Donop  had 
commenced  his  attack,  the  Augusta  and  squadron  slipped 
their  cables  and  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the  flood  tide. 
Owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  caused  by 
the  obstructions  before  described,  the  Augusta  and  Merlin 
took  the  ground  some  distance  below  the  second  line  of 
clievaux  de  /rise.  The  rise  of  the  tide  having  been  checked 
by  the  prevalent  winds,  the  two  ships  could  not  be  got  off 
that  night.  A  desultory  firing  took  place  for  a  time  between 
the  frigates  and  the  enemy's  galleys  ;  but  as  night  advanced 
this  ceased,  the  troops  having  been  repulsed,  and  Colonel 
Donop  and  several  officers  killed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  at  daybreak,  the  positions  of 
the  Augusta  and  Merlin  became  known  to  the  Americans, 
and  a  heavy  fire  was  immediately  opened  upon  them  from 
every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear.  The  floating  bat- 
teries and  galleys  joined  in  the  attack  ;  but  their  gunnery 
being  bad,  and  the  distance  too  great,  the  injury  inflicted 
was  inconsiderable.  Four  fire-ships  were  next  tried  ;  but 
the  gallantry  and  readiness  of  the  crews  of  the  squadron  and 
transports  rendered  this  attempt  also  abortive.  Accident, 
however,  effected  that  which  the  enemy  had  failed  in  doing. 
While  the  Isis  was  warping  through  the  lower  chevaux  de 
./rise  to  the  assistance  of  the  Augusta,  and  light  transports 
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were  getting  ready  to  lighten  the  ship,  preparatory  to  her 
being  hove  off,  a  number  of  wads  took  lire  abaft,  and  the 
flames  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  all  attempts  to  arrest 
their  progress  were  fruitless.1  Boats  were  therefore  sent  to 
rescue  the  crew,  and  such  were  their  surprising  exertions  that 
nearly  the  whole  were  saved  A  few  perished  when  the 
ship  blew  up,  and  among  the  number,  the  second  lieutenant 
(Baldock),  the  chaplain,  and  gunner.  The  Merlin  was  set 
on  lire  and  abandoned,  as,  from  her  proximity  to  the  Au- 
gusta, her  destruction  appeared  inevitable. 

Captain  Henry  Duncan,  of  the  Eagle,  was  now  actively 
employed  with  the  boats  of  the  squadron  in  conveying 
artillery,  provisions,  and  stores  to  the  river  Schuylkill, 
by  the  channel  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Mifflin.  Six  2 4- pounders 
from  the  Eagle,  and  four  32-pounders  from  the  Somerset, 
were  mounted  on  different  batteries  constructed  imder  the 
<lirection  of  Sir  William  Howe  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  wind  being  fair  for  the  advance  of  the  Vigilant,  and 
a  hulk,  mounting  three  long  24-pounders,  offensive  operations 
were  recommenced. 

The  hulk  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  John  Bothara, 
of  the  Eagle  ;  and  these  vessels  were  assisted  by  the  Roebuck, 
Pearl,  and  Liverpool,  and  Cornwall  is,  galley,  and  other  small 
vessels.  Captain  the  Hon.  William  Cornwallis,  who  had 
command  of  this  expedition,  gained  much  credit  for  the 
judicious  and  gallant  manner  in  which  he  attacked  Fort 
Island,  and  the  enemy's  galleys. 

The  means  of  resistance  jwssessed  by  the  besieged  were 
very  great.  Iu  addition  to  the  Fort  and  its  contiguous 
batteries,  block-houses,  and  two  floating  batteries,  they  had 
seventeen  galleys  and  armed  vessels,  and  a  division  of  heavy 
guns  mounted  on  the  Jersey  shore.  The  besiegers  endured 
this  heavy  cannonading  with  great  forbearance  and  resolu- 
tion ;  but  the  fire  of  the  British  shipping  soon  told  upon  the 
American  defences  with  terrible  effect.  Dreading  the  con- 
sequences of  another  assault,  the  Americans  in  the  night  of 
the  15th  of  November,  evacuated  Fort  Mifflin  ;  and  it  was 

1  Cooper  states  that  the  Augusta  had  been  lightened  previously  to 
going  on  this  service,  and  partially  fitted  as  a  floating  battery,  and  that 
the  fire  originated  in  some  pressed  hay  which  had  been  secured  to  her 
quarter  to  make  her  shot-proof. 
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immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  grenadiers  of  tl 
guards.  In  this  a  Hair  the  loss  sustained  by  the  en  em 
amounted  to  near  400  killed  and  wounded  ;  while  the  casua 
ties  on  board  the  squadron,  and  on  shore,  did  not  excee 
thirteen  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

The  British  squadron  had  now  full  command  of  the  Deh 
ware  from  the  Capes  to  the  American  capital  ;  and  th 
Americans  were  forced  to  destroy  all  their  shipping  (excej 
a  few  galleys  which  escaped  up  the  river),  including  th 
Andrea  Doria,  of  fourteen,  Wasp,  of  eight,  and  Hornet,  c 
ten  guns,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  th 
British.  The  24-gun  ship  Delaware,  Captain  Charles  Alex 
ander,  had  previously  been  captured  in  an  attempt  to  destro 
the  batteries  thrown  up  by  the  British. 

The  successes  of  the  British  cruisers  were  considerable 
In  March,  the  14-gun  brig  Cabot,  Captain  Joseph  Olney,  wa 
chased  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  28-gui 
frigate  Milford,  Captain  John  Bun*.  The  Cabot,  a  vessel  o 
189  tons,  was  got  off  and  taken  into  the  British  service. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate  Han 
cock,  Commodore  John  Manly,  and  24-gun  frigate  Boston 
Captain  Hector  McNiel,  being  on  a  cruise  near  the  banks  o 
Newfoundland,  fell  in  with  the  British  28-gun  frigate  Fox 
Captain  Patrick  Fotheringhame.  An  action  commenced 
which  lasted  two  hours.  In  the  course  of  the  fight  the  Fox 
took  fire  in  the  main  chains,  where  a  number  of  wads  had 
been  deposited.  The  Americans  ceased  firing  until  the  flame> 
were  extinguished,  when  the  fight  was  resumed.  The  Fox 
being  reduced  to  a  wreck,  and  having  sustained  a  severe  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  Captain  Fotheringhame  ordered  the 
colours  to  be  hauled  down.  Lieutenant  of  marines  the  Hon. 
James  J.  Napier  was  among  the  killed. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  Hancock  and  Boston  with  their 
prize  on  their  way  to  Boston,  came  in  sight  of  the  British 
4 4 -gun  ship  Rainbow,  Captain  Sir  George  Collier,  and  Victor, 
brig.1  Sir  George  Collier  immediately  ordered  all  sail  to  be 
made  in  pursuit  of  the  three  ships,  but  lost  sight  of  thein 
in  the  night.    At  daybreak  on  the  7th,  the  enemy's  vessels 

1  So  stated  in  Sir  Geo.  Collier V  official  despatch,  but  as  no  such  vessel 
appears  in  the  Navy  List,  it  is  probable  that  the  Viper,  10-gun  brig, 
Commander  Samuel  Reeve  is  the  one  intended. 
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were  again  got  sight  of,  having  a  sloop  in  company,  which 
they  had  brought  to  in  the  night.  Observing  the  near 
approach  of  the  Rainbow,  Commodore  Manly  ordered  the 
sloop  to  be  set  on  fire  ;  and  the  three  frigates  formed  a  lino 
of  battle  ahead,  and  set  all  possible  sail.  The  chase,  one  of 
the  most  animated  on  record,  lasted  throughout  the  day, 
although  the  Rainbow  was  only  about  six  miles  from  the 
Americans  at  daybreak.  At  about  6h.  a.m.,  another  sail  hove 
in  sight  to  leeward,  and  was  soon  made  out  to  be  a  frigate, 
under  British  colours.  Although  the  stranger  fired  two  guns 
to  leeward,  yet,  as  she  did  not  answer  the  private  signal,  Sir 
George  Collier  had  considerable  doubts  as  to  her  nationality. 
The  stranger,  however,  proved  to  be  the  32-gun  frigate 
Flora,  Captain  John  Brisbane  ;  and  after  crossing  the 
bows  of  the  Rainbow  on  the  op]x>site  tack,  hove  round  on 
the  same  tack  as  the  Rainbow.  The  American  ships  now 
bore  up,  and  steered  different  courses.  The  Flora  chased  the 
Fox,  while  the  Rainbow  pursued  the  Hancock,  and  by  night- 
fall the  Flora  and  Rainbow  lost  sight  of  each  other.  The 
Rainbow's  pursuit  continued  throughout  the  night,  the  Han- 
cock being  near  enough  to  be  watched  by  night-glasses.  At 
daybreak  on  the  8th,  the  two  ships  were  only  a  mile  apart, 
and  the  Rainbow  commenced  firing  her  bow  guns.  At 
8h.  30m.,  the  Rainbow  was  within  hail,  and  Commodore 
Manly  was  ordered  to  surrender  ;  but  the  breeze  freshening 
a  little,  which  it  was  thought  would  favour  his  escape,  the 
order  was  not  attended  to,  and  observing  the  men  going 
aloft  to  set  studding-sails,  the  Rainbow  gave  the  American 
frigate  a  broadside,  whereupon  her  colours  were  hauled  down. 
Thus,  after  a  most  arduous  chase  of  thirty-six  hours,  was 
captured  the  finest  ship  in  the  American  service.  The 
Hancock  measured  730  tons  (being  only  100  tons  less  than 
the  Rainbow),  and  was  accounted  the  fastest-sailing  ship  at 
that  time  afloat,  but  was  out  of  trim  and  foui  She  was 
armed  with  long  12-pounders  on  the  main  deck,  and  had  on 
board  when  captured  a  crew  of  229  men.  The  Hancock, 
under  the  name  of  Iris,  was  added  to  the  British  navy. 
The  Boston  effected  her  escape  ;  but  the  Flora  overtook  and 
recaptured  the  Fox  without  resistance,  which  she  carried 
into  Halifax,  whither  she  was  soon  followed  by  the  Rainbow 
and  prize.    This  capture  was  a  verv  unwelcome  blow  to 
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the  infant  navy  of  the  Americans.  A  court-martial  was 
shortly  afterwards  held  upon  Captains  Manly  and  McNeil ; 
and  it  appearing  that  the  latter  had  parted  company  from 
the  Hancock  unadvisedly,  or  without  orders,  he  was  dis- 
missed the  service.  Captain  Manly  was  honourably  acquitted. 
Captain  Fotheringhame  was  tried  by  court-martial  at  Ports- 
mouth for  the  loss  of  the  Fox,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1778, 
and,  together  with  his  officers  and  crew,  honourably  ac- 
quitted. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  being  threatened  with  an 
invasion  from  the  eastern  parts  of  New  England,  Sir  George 
Collier,  having  under  his  orders  the  32-gun  frigate  Blonde, 
Captain  John  MiHigan ;  28-gun  frigate  Mermaid,  Captain 
James  Hawker ;  and  armed  vessel  Hope,  Lieutenant  G. 
Dawson,  sailed  from  Halifax  to  Machias,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  13th  of  August. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
opposition  from  armed  bodies  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
marines  of  the  squadron  landed  and  destroyed  the  fort,  and 
several  magazines,  and  captured  a  quantity  of  naval  stores. 
On  this  service  Sir  George  Collier  destroyed  a  ship  laden 
with  masts  for  the  French  navy,  also  three  brigs,  eleven 
sloops,  and  fifteen  schooners. 

The  ship  sloop  Beaver,  of  fourteen  long  6-pounders,  Com- 
mander James  Jones,  in  the  course  of  this  year  captured  the 
American  privateer  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  fourteen  long 
9-pounders,  besides  ten  swivels  and  ten  cohorns,  and  150 
men,  after  a  lengthened  action.  The  Beaver  escaped  with  two 
men  wounded ;  while  the  Oliver  Cromwell's  loss  amounted 
to  twenty  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  Captain  Jones 
was  rewarded  for  his  meritorious  action  by  promotion,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  command  the  28-gun 
frigate  Penelope,  which  ship  is  supposed  to  have  foundered 
in  the  West  Indies  in  the  year  1782. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  homeward-bound  fleet  from 
the  West  Indies  under  convoy  of  the  22-gun  ship  Camel, 
Captain  the  Hon.  William  Finch,  14-gun  ship  sloop  Druid, 
and  16-gun  ship  sloop  Weazel,  Commanders  Peter  Carteret 
and  Samuel  Warren,  being  in  lat.  40°  30'  N.,  long.  50°  17'  W., 
was  chased  by  two  large  ships.  At  the  time,  the  convoy 
was  much  dispersed,  and  the  largest  ship  was  observed  bear- 
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ing  down  upon  the  Druid,  then  about  five  miles  astern  of 
the  Camel.  This  was  the  United  States  12-pounder  32-gun 
frigate  Raleigh,  Captain  Thomas  Thompson.  The  American 
9-pounder  24-gun  frigate  Alfred,  Captain  Elisha  Hinmau, 
was  some  miles  to  leeward.  The  Druid  cleared  for  action, 
and  at  5h.  p.m.,  the  Raleigh,  being  to  windward,  ranged  up 
alongside  the  Druid,  hoisted  American  colours,  and  ordered 
the  British  vessel  to  strike.  Captain  Carteret,  undismayed 
by  the  oveqx>wering  superiority  of  the  foe  (the  tonnage  of 
the  Druid  being  285,  and  of  the  Raleigh  697),  was  not  slow 
to  return  the  American's  broadside,  and  a  smart  action 
ensued.  Captain  Carteret  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
first  broadside ;  and  the  master  killed.  Lieutenant  John 
Bourchier  then  took  command,  and  sustained  so  vigorous 
a  resistance,  that  at  6h.  p.m.  the  enemy  made  sail  ahead.  The 
Druid  endeavoured,  with  much  persevering  gallantry,  to  follow 
the  frigate  ;  but  was  too  much  disabled  in  sails  and  rigging. 
At  6h.  20m.,  the  Raleigh,  having  the  wind  abaft,  hauled  down 
her  colours,  and  made  sail  to  leeward  to  close  the  Alfred. 

The  Raleigh  and  Alfred  were  now  chased  by  the  Camel 
and  Weazel,  but  without  effect ;  and  the  two  American 
frigates  permitted  themselves  to  be  driven  from  the  convoy 
without  a  single  trophy  of  victory.  Cooper  endeavours  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary  exhibition  of  pusillanimity  in 
the  following  mannner  :  "  A  squall  had  come  on,  and  at  first 
it  shut  in  the  two  ships  engaged.  When  it  cleared  away,  the 
convoy  was  seen  steering  in  all  directions  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  but  the  vessels  of  war,  with  several  heavy  well- 
armed  West  Indiamen,  tacked  and  hauled  up  for  the  Raleigh, 
leaving  no  doubt  of  their  intention  to  engage.  The  frigate 
lay  by  her  adversary  until  the  other  vessels  were  so  near, 
that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  quit  her;  and  then 
she  ran  to  leeward  and  joined  the  Alfred.  Here  she  short- 
ened sail  and  waited  for  the  enemy  to  come  down  ;  but,  it 
being  near  dark,  the  British  commodore  tacked  and  hauled 
in  among  his  convoy  again.  The  Raleigh  and  Alfred  kept 
near  this  fleet  for  several  days ;  but  no  provocation  could 
induce  the  vessels  of  war  to  come  out  of  it,  and  it  was  finally 
abandoned."  1 

1  Hutory  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  voL  I  pp.  153  ct  icq. 
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After  incorrectly  describing  the  force  of  the  Druid  at 
"  twenty  guns,"  Mr.  Cooper  goes  on  to  comment  upon  the 
behaviour  of  Captain  Thompson  :  "  In  this  affair,"  he  writes, 
M  Captain  Thompson  discovered  a  proper  spirit  (!);  for  he 
might  easily  have  cut  out  of  the  fleet  half  a  dozen  merchant- 
men ;  but  he  appears  to  have  acted  on  the  principle,  that 
vessels  of  war  should  first  seek  vessels  of  war."  A  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ;  but  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  analyze  the  British  and  American  forces,  and  then  judge 
whether  Captain  Thompson  did  indeed  discover  "  a  proper 
spirit."  The  Camel  was  a  ship  of  516  tons,  and  armed  on 
the  main  deck  with  eighteen  long  9 -pounders,  and  four 
6-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  :  making  her 
broadside  weight  of  shot  93  lbs.  The  Druid — the  only  sliip 
engaged  —  measured  285  tons,  and  mounted  fourteen 
6-pounders  :  broadside  weight  of  shot,  42  lbs.  The  Weazel 
was  a  sloop  of  war  of  308  tons,  and  mounted  sixteen 
6-pounders  :  broadside  weight  of  shot,  4  8  lbs.  :  total  of  the 
three  vessels,  183  lbs.,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  crews  about 
380.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Raleigh,  a  fine  ship  of  697 
tons,  probably  mounted  on  her  main  deck  twenty-six  long 
12-pounders,  and  six  9 -pounders  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle,  giving  her  a  broadside  weight  of  183  lbs. ;  and  the 
Alfred,  whose  tonnage  was  probably  about  563  tons,  she 
being  of  the  same  class  as  the  Delaware,  mounted  on  her 
main  deck  twenty  long  9-pounders,  and  four  long  6-pounders 
on  the  quarter-deck,  or  102  lbs. :  total,  285  lbs. ;  and  their 
imited  crews  would  not  be  less  tlian  400  men.  Thus  we 
have  the  account  as  follows  : — 

Broadside 

Ships.      Guns.     Weight  of  Shot.    Tonnage.  Men. 

British  3    ..    54    ..    183  It*.    ..    1,109  ..  380 

American  2    ..    56    ..    285,,      ..    1,260  ..  400 

It  is  impossible,  with  such  figures  before  us  (and  even  these 
do  not  show  the  full  extent  of  the  advantage  on  the  side  of 
the  American  ships  arising  from  their  superior  tonnage),  to 
feel  satisfied  that  Captains  Thompson  and  Hinman  did 
evince  that  "  proper  spirit,"  for  which  the  historian  of  the 
American  navy  gives  them  credit.  Captain  Carteret,  whose 
left  thigh  was  dreadfully  shattered,  underwent  amputation 
of  the  Limb,  but  died  on  the  following  morning ;  the  master 
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of  the  Druid  and  five  men  were  killed,  and  four  more  died 
of  their  wounds  ;  and  the  wounded  amounted  to  twenty-one, 
including  Lieutenant  of  marines  James  Nicholson,  and 
Mr.  Poison,  surgeons  mate.  The  Americans  state  the 
Raleigh  to  have  had  only  three  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  to  have  sustained  little  or  no  injury.  Lieutenant 
Bourchier  received  the  reward  of  his  spirited  defence  by 
promotion,  and  a  confirmed  commission  for  the  Druid.1 

On  the  18th  of  September,  the  American  4-pounder 
1 6 -gun  brig  Lexington,  Captain  Johnston,  quitted  Morlaix 
for  America  with  despatches  :  and  on  the  19th  at  daybreak, 
being  about  fourteen  leagues  to  the  westward  of  IJshant, 
was  chased  by  the  British  4-pounder  1 0-gun  cutter  Alert, 
Lieutenant  John  Bazeley.  At  7h.  30m.  A.M.,  the  Alert^ 
being  close  up  with  the  Lexington,  commenced  the  action, 
and  a  running  fight  was  kept  up  till  10h.,  when  the  Lexing- 
ton bore  up,  and  made  sail.  Having  repaired  damages, 
Lieutenant  Bazeley  renewed  the  pursuit j  and  at  lib.  P.M., 
again  brought  the  brig  to  action.  After  another  hour  of 
close  fighting,  the  Lexington  surrendered,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  gallant  little  victor.  The  Alert,  out  of 
a  crew  of  60,  had  two  men  killed,  and  one  mortally,  and 
two  badly  wounded ;  and  the  Lexington,  whose  crew  num- 
bered eighty-four,  had  seven  killed,  and  eleven  wounded, 
besides  being  considerably  damaged  aloft.  The  prepon- 
derance of  force  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Lexington ; 
and  Lieutenant  Bazeley  gallantly  earned  the  promotion, 
which  was  immediately  bestowed  upon  him.2 

About  the  same  time  the  12-gun  sloop  Antigua,  Lieu- 
tenant Billy  Douglas,  captured  the  American  privateer 
Blacksnake,  of  twelve  guns  and  sixty  men,  after  a  very 
severe  action.  Lieutenant  Douglas  also  received  promotion.  * 

The  1 0-gun  schooner  .Racehorse  (probably  a  tender  to  the 
Antelope,  flag-ship  to  Vice- Admiral  Layton  on  the  Jamaica 
station),  acting  Lieutenant  Joseph  Jordan,  fell  in  with  the 

1  This  officer  was  made  a  post  captain  on  the  13th  of  April,  1782  ; 
appointed  a  captain  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  1801  :  and  succeeded  Sir 
Richard  Pearson  as  lieut. -governor  of  that  establishment  in  1805. 

3  He  obtained  his  post  rank  April  15,  1778,  and  died  an  admiral. 

3  This  officer  was  promoted  to  post  rank,  August  15,  1781,  and  died 
an  admiral. 
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American  1 6-gun  privateer  Guest ;  and,  after  an  engagement 
of  two  hours'  duration,  boarded  and  carried  her.  The  Guest 
was  commanded  by  an  officer  holding  a  commission  from 
Congress ;  but  the  privateer's  crew  was  chiefly  French,  and 
numbered  between  ninety  and  a  hundred.  The  Racehorse, 
»  whose  complement  of  men  was  only  thirty -seven,  had  one 
killed  and  eight  wounded  ;  while  the  enemy  suffered  a  loss 
of  sixteen  killed  and  forty  wounded,  before  surrendering. 
Several  American  privateers  were  captured  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, among  which  was  the  Vigilant,  of  fourteen  guns,  Captain 
Richard  Whitear,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at  Dunkirk. 
The  Vigilant  was  taken  by  the  Levant,  Captain  George 
Murray. 

The  most  enterprizing  among  American  cruisers  in  the 
European  seas  was  Gustavus  Cunningham,1  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  precursor  to  John  Paul  Jones.  This  year  the 
American  commissioners  at  France  sent  across  an  agent  to 
Folkstone,  to  purchase  a  fast-sailing  English-built  cutter. 
The  purchase  was  made,  and  the  cutter  brought  across  to 
Dunkirk.  After  fitting  her  as  a  vessel-of-war  with  all  the 
privacy  possible,  Gustavus  Cunningliam  was  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  to  command  her,  under  the  name  of  the  Sur- 
prise. The  legality  of  the  commission  given  to  Cunningham 
admitted  of  very  great  question.  It  was  a  blank  com- 
mission from  John  Hancock,  the  president  of  Congress  ;2  and 
this  convenient  description  of  instrument  the  commissioners 
dated  March  1st,  1777,  and  gave  to  Cunningham.  The  au- 
thorities of  Dunkirk,  however,  notwithstanding  the  secrecy 
with  which  the  vessel  was  fitted,  having  a  suspicion  that  the 
Surprise  was  illegally  equipped,  demanded  security  that  the 
vessel  should  not  be  employed  in  any  improper  manner. 
This  security  was  given  by  Mr.  Hodge,  the  American  agent, 
and  the  Surprise  left  Dunkirk  apparently  in  ballast.  -The 
Surprise  anchored  in  the  roads  at  Dunkirk,  and  the  guns, 
ammunition,  and  crew  were  sent  oft'  to  the  vessel,  which  im- 
mediately put  to  sea. 

This  bold  adventurer  sailed  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the 
2nd  fell  in  with  the  Harwich  packet    This  was  the  Prince- 

*  Mr.  Cooper,  for  what  reason,  or  upon  what  authority  he  does  not 
•tate,  persists  in  spelling  the  name  of  this  person  Conyngham. 
8  History  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
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of  Orange,  then  a  few  leagues  from  the  Dutch  coast.  So 
wholly  unexpected  was  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  that  the 
captain  of  the  packet  was  below  at  breakfast  with  his  pas- 
sengers when  Cunningham  walked  down  into  the  cabin,  and 
acquainted  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  Cunningham  then 
secured  the  mail-bags,  and  thinking  his  performance  one  of 
considerable  merit  and  consequence,  re-entered  Dunkirk  with 
his  prize.1 

1778. — It  having  been  ascertained  that  several  vessels  of 
war  were  building  along  the  Jersey  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
and  that  magazines  were  in  course  of  erection,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  admiral  and  general  to  send  a  conjoint  force 
to  destroy  them.  The  troops  selected  for  this  service  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Major  the  Hon.  John  M ait- 
land,  and  the  seamen  under  Captain  John  Henry,  of  the 
24-gun  ship  Fowey.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  May,  the 
second  battalion  of  infantry  and  two  field-pieces  were  em- 
barked, and  proceeded  up  the  river  in  eighteen  flat  boats, 
convoyed  by  the  galleys  Hussar,  Cornwallis,  Ferret,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  by  the  armed  schooners  Viper  and  Pem- 
broke, and  four  gun-boats.  After  advancing  about  twelve 
miles,  the  ebb-tide  obliged  the  flotilla  to  anchor ;  but  at 
5h.  a.m.  on  the  8th,  the  expedition  was  again  in  motion,  and 
at  noon  was  abreast  of  WhitchilL  At  this  place  the  troops- 
disembarked  in  the  face  of  a  large  party  of  horse  and  foot, 
but  which  did  not  offer  any  opposition.  Major  Maitland 
then  commenced  his  march  towards  Borden  Town,  of  which 
he  gained  possession  after  much  rather  sharp  skiroiishing. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Captain  Henry  was  not  inactive,  for  the 

1  The  French  government  were  compelled  to  take  notice  of  this  glaring 
infringement  of  the  law  of  nation*,  and,  in  deference  to  the  vigorous 
remonstrance*  of  the  British  nmtjassador,  orders  were  given  to  the 
authorities  at  Dunkirk  to  imprison  Hodge,  the  security,  and  also 
Cunningham  and  his  men,  to  seize  the  cutter,  and  liberate  the  prize. 
The  make-believe  commission,  also,  was  taken  from  Gustavus,  and  sent 
to  Versailles,  and  never  returned.  Proceedings  apparently  so  decided 
pacified  the  British  government,  and  it  was  for  the  time  believed  that 
.France  intended  to  pay  some  small  respect  to  the  existing  treaty.  It 
was,  however,  believed  at  the  time,  and  so  stated  in  the  public  paj)ers, 
tliat  the  Prince  of  Orange  packet  was  not  restored  to  the  British 
government  in  the  manner  above  related,  or  out  of  any  deference  to  their 
remonstrances,  but  that  she  was  purchased  with  British  money,  and  that 
Cunningham  received  the  value  of  his  prize. 
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seamen  destroyed  the  32-gun  frigate  Washington  and  28-gun 
frigate  Effingham,  neither  of  which  had  ever  been  to  sea,  toge- 
ther with  a  brig  and  sloop.  Major  Maitland  having  by  this  time 
got  into  Borden  Town,  the  galleys  and  gun-boats  moved  up  to 
Crosswell  Creek,  and  burnt  several  large  ships  and  privateers, 
including  the  Sturdy  Beggar  privateer  of  eighteen  guns.  The 
total  of  vessels  destroyed  by  the  naval  force  consisted  of  two 
frigates,. nine  large  ships,  three  privateer  sloops,  each  of  six- 
teen guns,  three  of  ten  guns  each,  besides  twenty-three  brigs, 
with  a  number  of  sloops  and  schooners. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  an  expedition  started  from  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  W.  Clayton, 
of  the  32-gun  frigate  Isis,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  John 
Knowles,  and  the  military  part  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Camp- 
bell, of  the  22nd  regiment.  At  midnight,  the  troops  em- 
barked at  Arnold's  Point  in  flat  boats,  and  proceeded  towards 
Warren  River.  The  32-gun  frigate  Flora,  Captain  John 
Brisbane,  and  other  ships,  took  the  best  positions  they  could 
to  cover  the  advance  of  the  expedition.  The  troops  effected 
a  landing  at  daybreak  about  three  miles  below  Warren,  and 
a  mile  above  Bristol,  and  made  a  successful  incursion  as  far 
as  the  Kickamuct  River.  At  this  place  125  large  boats, 
some  of  which  measured  fifty  feet  in  length,  were  destroyed, 
and  also  a  galley,  mounting  six  12-pounders,  and  two  sloops 
laden  with  stores.  The  guns  of  the  galley  and  others  cap- 
tured by  the  British  were  spiked,  and  otherwise  effectually 
disabled  by  knocking  off  the  trunnions.  The  troops  re- 
turned to  Warren,  where  they  further  destroyed  a  park  of 
artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  warlike 
stores.  A  privateer  of  sixteen  guns  ready  for  sea  was  burnt 
in  the  river.  The  troops  re-embarked  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  with  very  trifling  loss. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  another  expedition,  conducted  by 
Captain  Samuel  Reeves,  started  at  2h.  a.m.  with  the  Pigot 
galley,  Lieutenant  Henry  Edwin  Stanhope,  and  six  armed 
boats,  under  Lieutenant  James  Kempthorne,  and  passed  the 
battery  at  Bristol  Ferry  without  molestation.  The  Pigot 
having  anchored  in  Mount  Hope  Bay,  Lieutenant  Kemp- 
thorne was  despatched  with  the  armed  boats  to  the  mouth 
of  Taunton  River,  where  he  landed,  and  brought  off  a 
galley  armed  with  ten  guns  (18, 12,  and  6-pounders).  The 
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Americans  being  surprised,  offered  no  opposition.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  Lieutenant  Philip  D'Auvergne,  of  the  Alarm 
galley,  landed  a  party  of  marines  at  Fogland  Ferry,  and 
burnt  the  guard-house,  retiring  without  loss.  The  before- 
mentioned  officers,  and  also  Lieutenant  Hugh  C.  Christian, 
received  the  thanks  of  the  commodore. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  an  expedition  quitted  Rhode  Island, 
the  troops  under  Major  Eyre,  of  the  54th,  embarking  from 
Arnold's  Point  in  flat  boats.  The  Pigot,  Lieutenant  Henry 
E.  Stanhope,  and  the  armed  boats,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Hugh  C.  Christian,  of  the  Kingfisher,  convoyed 
the  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  some  saw- 
mills erected  on  a  creek  near  Taunton  River,  busily  at  work 
preparing  materials  for  building  a  flotilla  to  be  employed  in 
an  invasion  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Pigot  grounded  in  passing 
Bristol  Ferry;  but  the  boats  proceeded,  and  soon  after  day- 
break reached  the  intended  point  of  disembarkation.  Here  a 
formidable  opposition  was  threatened  ;  but  the  guard  being 
dispersed  by  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats,  the  troops  effected  a 
landing,  and  destroyed  two  mills,  together  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  planks  ready  for  ship-building  purposes.  The  alarm 
having  now  spread,  and  the  number  of  armed  men  increasing, 
Major  Eyres  gave  orders  to  return  to  the  boats  ;  and  after 
destroying  the  guard-house,  a  store,  and  nine  boats,  the  party 
made  good  their  retreat,  having  sustained  a  loss  of  two  men 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  Goldsmith  and  four  men  wounded. 
The  Pigot  being  assisted  by  the  boats  of  the  Flora,  got  off 
with  the  rising  tide  ;  but  Lieutenant  Andrew  Congalton,  of 
that  ship,  was  badly  wounded,  and  two  men  were  killed  by 
the  tire  from  the  enemy's  batteries. 

France,  though  from  the  commencement  of  the  struggle 
the  secret  abettor  and  ally  of  America,  at  length  openly 
espoused  her  cause ;  and  Corate  d'Estaing  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  America  with  the  Toulon  fleet.  D'Estaing  sailed 
from  Toulon  on  the  12th  of  April,  but  the  British  govern- 
ment, though  there  existed  a  moral  certainty  of  the  French 
fleet's  destination,  kept  a  fleet  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line 
under  Vic^Admiral  Byron  in  reserve,  instead  of  ordering  it 
to  proceed  at  once  to  New  York.  The  North  American 
squadron  under  Lord  Howe  was  miserably  small,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  its  withdrawal  from  the  Delaware  on  the 
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evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  it  must  have  been  crushed  by 
the  advancing  fleet.  D'Estaing's  fleet  was  watched  coming- 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  by  Captain  Evelyn  Sutton 
in  the  Proserpine,  and  that  officer  conveyed  the  intelligence 
to  the  Admiralty  on  the  6th  of  June.  Orders  were  then 
given  to  Vice- Admiral  Byron  to  proceed — not  to  New 
York — but  in  search  of  D'Estaing.  The  British  fleet  was 
overtaken  by  a  heavy  gale  and  dispersed,  thus  leaving  the 
gallant  Howe  to  defend  himself  as  he  best  could  from  his 
powerful  enemy. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  while  the  British  squadron  was  lying  at 
Sandy  Hook,  a  lieutenant  from  the  28-gun  frigate  Maidstone, 
Captain  Alan  Gardner,  arrived  with  despatches,  announcing 
that  the  Toulon  squadron  had  been  seen  by  the  Maidstone 
off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  apparently  intending  to  enter  the- 
Chesapeake.  Captain  Gardner  had  continued  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  squadron,  however,  and  had  seen  it  enter  the 
Delaware ;  where  he  left  it  on  the  6th.  This  intelligence 
was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Roebuck,  Captain  Andrew 
S.  Hamond  ;  and  while  Lord  Howe  was  busy  in  making 
preparations  to  receive  a  visit  from  such  a  superior  force,  the 
Zebra,  Commander  Henry  Collins,  arrived  on  the  11th,  and 
gave  information  that  on  the  evening  before  a  fleet  of  twelve 
sail  of  two-decked  ships,  under  French  colours,  had  been 
fallen  in  with,  steering  for  New  York.  At  noon  on  the 
same  day  (11th),  the  French  fleet  hove  in  sight,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  came  to  anchor  off  Shrewsbury  Inlet, 
four  miles  from  Sandy  Hook.  Lord  Howe's  situation  was 
not  very  enviable,  for  in  addition  to  his  squadron  being  very 
inferior  to  that  now  in  sight,  his  ships  were  all  short-handed. 
The  British  squadron  at  this  time  was  composed  of  the 
following : — 


Men. 

! Vice- Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Howe  (red) 
Captain  Henry  Duncan 
„       Roger  Curtis 
Commodore  John  Elliott 
ow  ]  Captain  A.  J.  P.  Molloy 

Commodore  William  Hotham 


64  Trident 


50    Preston   367 


Captain  Samuel  Uppleby 
„       Walter  Griffiths 


! Nonsuch   . .  500 
Somerset  . .    500  Geo.  Ourry 

St.  Albans      500      „      Richard  Onslow 
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Guns.         Ships.  Men. 

*U    Anient  ....  500  Captain  Geo.  Keppel 

50    Isis   350  „       John  Rayiior 

}  Roebuck    . .  280  „       Andrew  S.  Hamond 

44  (  Phoenix  ....  280  „       Hyde  Parker 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  attached  to  the 
squadron  the  32-gun  frigate  Pearl,  Captain  John  Linzee, 
20-gun  armed  ship  Vigilant,  Captain  Hugh  C.  Christian, 
•three  fire-ships,  two  mortar-vessels,  and  four  galleys. 

The  French  fleet  consisted  of  the  following  :— 

Guns.  Ships. 


Guns.  Ships. 
90  Languedoc 
80  Tonnant 
I  Cesar 

)  mt 

9  9  )  Hector 
f  Protecteur 


n  *  j  Marseillois 
(  Guerriere 

SVaillant 
Provence 
Fantaaque 
54  Sagittaire 


26-gun  frigates  Fleche,  Aimable,  Alcmene,  Chimere,  and  Engageante, 
and  16-gun  sloop  Eclaire*. 

It  was,  however,  gratifying  to  Lord  H  we  in  this  emer- 
gency to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  devoted  band  of 
followers.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  soon  extended  itself  to 
the  crews  of  the  transports  and  hired  merchant  ships.  A 
thousand  men  presented  themselves  as  volunteers.  The 
.agents  could  with  difficulty  retain  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  take  care  of  their  own  ships.  Not  only  did  this 
.enthusiasm  reign  among  the  navy,  the  soldiers  expressed  also 
their  readiness  and  desire  to  serve  on  board  the  ships  in  lieu 
of  marines.  So  eager  were  the  noble  fellows  belonging  to 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  to  devote  their  best 
energies  to  the  service  at  this  crisis,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  cast  lots  to  determine  upon  whom  the  duty  should  fall. 
The  masters  and  mates  of  the  merchant  ships  otfered  to  take 
their  stations  at  the  guns  with  their  men,  and  in  every 
way  evinced  their  ardent  love  of  country.  It  is  recorded  in 
particular  that  Gideon  Duncan,  the  master  of  a  merchant 
ship,  offered  to  convert  his  vessel — the  only  property  he  had 
belonging  to  him — into  a  fire-ship,  and  further,  to  command 
her,  with  the  determination  to  lay  the  French  admiral's 
ship  on  board  while  at  anchor  off  the  Hook,  and  this  without 
hope  or  expectation  of  reward.  The  French  admiral  had 
arrived  too  late  to  gain  an  undisputed  victory  over  the 
British.    A  somewhat  tedious  voyage,  and  the  chase  of  the 
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British  28-gun  frigate  Mermaid,  Captain  James  Hawker, 
which  vessel  was  driven  on  shore,  had  delayed  their  progress. 
Had  more  speed  been  observed,  the  French  fleet  might  easily 
have  reached  the  Delaware  previously  to  the  evacuation  of 
Philadelphia,  when  Lord  Howe  would  have  been  found  with 
only  two  64-gun  ships,  one  50-gun  ship,  and  a  few  frigates. 
Thus  the  total  defeat  not  only  of  the  squadron  but  of  the 
army  must  have  ensued ;  and  this  catastrophe  was  averted 
only  by  a  succession  of  adverse  winds. 

The  British  and  French  forces  continued  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, Lord  Howe  daily  expecting  to  be  attacked.  He  therefore 
placed  his  ships  bo  as  to  offer  the  most  effectual  resistance. 
The  Leviathan,  an  old  70-gun  ship,  commanded  by  Captain 
Joseph  Tathwell,  but  employed  as  a  store-ship,  was  brought 
forward,  armed  with  guns  from  the  park  of  artillery,  and 
manned  with  volunteers.  This  ship,  with  the  Ardent, 
Nonsuch,  Trident,  Somerset,  Eagle,  and  Isis,  were  an- 
chored with  springs  on  their  cables  in  a  line  stretching 
from  the  Hook  towards  the  S.W.  point  of  the  spit.  Astern 
of  the  Leviathan,  the  Carcass  and  Thunder,  bombs,  were 
placed ;  and  the  St.  Albans  and  some  frigates,  stationed 
inside  the  line,  to  render  such  services  as  might  be  re- 
quired ;  while  the  Vigilant,  Phoenix,  and  Preston  were 
appointed  to  act  as  advanced  ships,  to  annoy  the  enemy  in 
passing  the  bar.  The  four  galleys  were  ranged  across  the 
narrow  part  of  the  channel  abreast  of  the  Hook,  from  which 
position  they  could  retreat  into  shoal  water.  Lord  Howe 
personally  sounded  the  channel  and  ascertained  the  peculiar 
sets  of  current,  from  which  practical  knowledge  he  formed 
his  plans  for  defence.  A  battery  of  two  howitzers,  and 
another  of  three  18-pounders  were  erected  on  the  point  which 
the  enemy  must  have  rounded  before  entering  the  channel ; 
and  four  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  O'Hara, 
were  posted  there  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  place. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  21st  of  July, 
by  which  time  it  appeared,  from  the  less  frequent  communi- 
cations with  the  shore,  that  the  French  fleet  had  completed 
their  water  and  provisions.  On  the  22  nd,  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  from  the  northward,  Lord  Howe  expected  to  be  attacked, 
as  at  8h.  a.m.  the  French  fleet  was  observed  to  be  underweigh, 
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and  to  be  working  to  windward,  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to 
gain  the  proper  position  for  crossing  the  bar  at  about  9L, 
when  the  tide  would  best  have  served  All  things  seemed 
to  favour  the  looked-for  attack.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for 
the  British  admiral  ;  for  upon  the  result  of  the  contest 
must  have  hung  the  fate  of  the  British  cause  in  America. 
Hemmed  in  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enemies,  with  no 
prospect  of  reinforcements  of  any  kind,  the  British  had 
enough  to  damp  the  ardour  of  less  gallant  men  ;  but  there 
still  existed  the  determination  to  do  their  duty  to  the  last, 
and  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  But  there  was  no  despair ; 
and  despite  the  fearful  odds  against  them,  there  were  no 
anticipations  of  defeat.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  British, 
however,  Comte  d'Estaing  made  no  attempt  to  bring  on  an 
action.  After  hovering  about  the  entrance  till  the  afternoon, 
apparently  undecided,  he  at  length  hauled  off  to  the  south- 
ward. D'Estaing,1  however,  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with 
having  made  a  demonstration  of  his  strength,  and  shortly 
afterwards  entered  Delaware  Bay,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Rhode  Island. 

Reinforcements  now  began  to  arrive.  The  50-gun  ship 
Renown,  acting  Captain  George  Dawson,  came  into  New 
York  from  the  West  Indies  on  the  26  th  of  July,  having, 
the  day  before,  passed  the  rear  of  the  French  fleet  unob- 
served. The  G4-gun  ship  Raisonnable,  and  50-gun  ship 
Centurion,  Captains  Thomas  Fitzherbert  and  Richard 
Braithwaite,  were  shortly  added ;  and  the  74-gun  ship 
Cornwall,  Captain  Timothy  Edwards — the  first  of  Vice- 
Adnural  Byron's  fleet  which  reached  America — crossed  the 
bar  on  the  30th.  The  Cornwall  had  parted  company  from 
the  admiral  in  a  gale  on  the  3rd  of  July.  At  the  same  time, 
all  the  .squadron  separated  except  four  ships,  all  of  which 
subsequently  parted  company,  and  the  admiral,  in  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  prosecuted  the  voyage  alone. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Americans  were  projecting  an 

• 

1  M.  D'Estaing  was  made  prisoner  in  1758,  before  Madras,  but  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Europe  on  his  parole,  which,  however,  he  broke, 
and  made  an  attack  on  our  settlements.  This  induced  Boscawen  to  say 
that  if  ever  he  was  successful  enough  to  take  him,  he  would  chain  him  to 
the  dock  like  a  monkey.  D'Estaing  was  guillotined  in  the  revolution 
of  1794. 
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expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  relying  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  co-operation  of  their  French  ally.  Major-General 
Hir  Robert  Pigot,  who  commanded  the  forces  at  Rhode 
Island,  made  every  disposition  for  defence.  The  British 
squadron  consisted  of  the  32-gun  frigate  Flora,  Captain  J ohn 
Brisbane  ;  32-gun  frigates  Lark,  Orpheus,  and  Juno,  and 
2  8 -gun  frigate  Cerberus,  Captains  Richard  Smith,  Charles 
Hudson,  Hugh  Dalrymple,  and  John  Symons ;  and  the 
Kingfisher  sloop.  The  French  fleet  appeared  off  Newport 
at  1  111.  A.M.  on  the  29th  July,  when  two  line-of-battle  ships 
and  two  frigates  were  detached  to  occupy  the  Narraganset 
and  Seconet  passages.  In  a  few  days  they  became  masters 
of  Connanicut,  the  British  forces  having  been  previously- 
withdrawn,  and  the  batteries  on  Beavertail  Point,  and  on 
the  Dumplins  destroyed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  nearer 
advance  of  the  French  fleet,  Captain  Brisbane  sank  the 
Flora  in  the  channel  of  the  outer  harbour,  and  several  large 
vessels  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour.  On  the  7th  of 
August  he  caused  the  frigates  and  sloops  to  be  burnt,  not 
being  able  to  bring  them  into  the  inner  harbour ;  and  the 
crews  of  those  ships  were  stationed  on  shore  at  batteries 
erected  on  Brenton's  Point  and  Goat  Island  ;  and,  also,  at  the 
North  batteries.  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  French  fleet 
got  underweigh  at  noon,  and  stood  towards  the  harbour  in 
line  ahead ;  and,  after  cannonatling  the  batteries,  brought  up, 
at  4h.  p.m.,  between  Goat  Island  and  Connanicut.  The 
batteries  smartly  returned  the  fire  of  the  French  slaps, 
being  well  manned  by  the  seamen  of  the  frigates,  and  ably 
commanded  by  Captain  Hugh  C.  Christian,  and  Lieutenants 
Thomas  Forrest  and  William  A.  Otway.  Intelligence  of 
the  contemplated  attempt  on  Rhode  Island,  and  of  M.  d'Es- 
taing's  movement,  reached  Lord  Howe  on  the  1st  of  August ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  cross  the  l)ar  until  the  Gth.  He  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Rhode  Island,  and  arrived  off  tliat  place 
on  the  9th,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  British.  The  sight  of 
Lord  Howe's  squadron  appeared  to  be  enough  for  M.  d'Es- 
taing,  who,  on  the  10th,  got  underweigh ;  and,  bestowing  a 
passing  fire  upon  the  batteries,  stood  out  to  sea. 

Twelve  large  sail  of  the  line  was  a  srreater  force  than 
Lord  Howe  would  have  been  justified  in  attacking  with  the 
squadron  under  his  command,  and  especially  without  having  the 
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advantage  of  the  weather  gage,  at  that  period  considered  an 
important  one.  During  the  10th  and  11th,  the  rival  fleets 
continued  in  sight  of  each  other ;  and  every  preparation  was 
made  by  Lord  Howe  for  action.  In  order  the  better  to 
direct  the  operations  Lord  Howe  shifted  his  flag  from  the 
Eagle  to  the  Apollo  frigate.  In  the  night,  however,  it  came 
on  to  blow  a  heavy  gale,  in  which  the  squadron  was  dispersed, 
the  Apollo  disabled  by  the  loss  of  her  fore  and  main  top- 
masts, and  the  mainmast  sprung  ;  and  the  other  ships  more 
or  less  crippled.  The  gale  continued  several  days,  which 
obliged  the  ships  to  run  for  Sandy  Hook,  where  most  of  the 
squadron  had  reassembled,  when  Lord  Howe  arrived  on  the 
Nth. 

The  French  fleet  had  also  been  dispersed  in  the  gale,  and 
suffered  more  severely  than  the  British  in  masts  and  spars. 
The  Languedoc  was  totally  dismasted  ;  the  Tonnant  lost  fore 
and  mizen-masts  ;  and  serious  damages  were  sustained  by  the 
other  ships.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  August,  the  Lan- 
guedoc was  fallen  in  with  by  the  50-gun  ship  Renown, 
Captain  George  Dawson.  M.  d'Estaing  was  on  board  the 
Languedoc ;  but  the  ship  being  totally  dismasted,  bore  no 
flag  to  denote  his  presence.  The  Renown  being  under  full 
command,  had  it,  therefore,  in  her  power  to  sail  round  her 
unwieldy  enemy,  and  pour  in  her  shot;  receiving  only  in 
return  an  occasional  fire  from  the  stern  chase-guns.  Captain 
Dawson,  on  closing  the  Languedoc,  hailed  and  ordered  them 
to  show  their  colours ;  after  which  he  ordered  the  upper 
deck  guns  to  be  fired  into  her,  and  hauled  off  to  windward. 
The  sea  running  very  high,  it  was  impossible  to  fire  with 
much  precision  ;  nor  was  it  safe  to  open  the  lower  deck 
ports,  yet  the  Renown  manoeuvred  so  as  to  pass  close  under 
the  French  90-gun  ship's  stern,  and  to  give  her  the  contents 
of  the  lower  as  well  as  upper  deck  guns.  The  Renown  con- 
tinued the  engagement  for  a  short  time ;  Captain  Dawson 
intending  to  keep  close  to  the  disabled  ship  during  the  night, 
and  to  renew  the  action  in  the  morning.  Had  he,  however, 
given  the  Languedoc  a  few  more  broadsides,  she  must  have 
surrendered  ;  and  Captain  Dawson  would  have  had  credit 
for  his  capture.  Had  he  been  unable  to  carry  his  prize  into 
port,  he  might  have  destroyed  her.  But  it  happened  other- 
wise ;  and  the  first  broadside,  fired  by  the  Renown  next 
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morning,  brought  six  sail  of  the  line  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Languedoc,  from  which  Captain  Dawson1  had  much  trouble 
in  making  his  escape. 

The  50-gun  ship  Isis,  Captain  John  Raynor,  fought 
another  ship  of  the  French  squadron,  while  the  Renown 
was  engaged,  as  just  stated,  with  the  Languedoc.  The 
74-gun  ship  Cesar,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- Admiral  Bou- 
gainville, discovered  the  Isis  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th 
August ;  and,  observing  the  small  size  of  the  ship,  made  sail 
in  chase.  The  Cesar  was  as  superior  in  speed,  as  in  tonnage, 
weight  of  metal,  and  number  of  men ;  and  Captain  Raynor, 
no  doubt,  believed  his  capture  to  be  inevitable.  But  it  is 
the  ruling  principle  of  a  British  sailor  never  to  despair  while  a 
possibility  of  escape  remains ;  and  he  will  always  endeavour 
to  make  up  in  stratagem,  for  that  of  which  he  may  be 
deficient  in  power.  The  Cesar  had  cleared  for  action,  and 
was  fast  overtaking  the  little  50-gun  ship,  the  latter  being 
under  a  heavy  press  of  sail  on  the  weather  bow  of  the 
French  ship.  It  was  customary,  at  that  period,  for  French 
ships  to  clear  the  ship  for  action  on  the  engaged  side  only ; 
and  to  stow  between  the  guns  of  the  intended-to-be-dis- 
engaged side,  lumber  which,  in  British  ships,  is  usually 
thrown  overboard.  The  Cesar,  according  to  the  prevailing 
custom,  had  only  cleared  away  her  starboard  guns,  expect- 
ing that  the  Isis  would  keep  the  weather  gage,  which  she 
then  had.  Not  so,  however ;  for  Captain  Raynor  suddenly 
bore  up  across  the  Cesar's  bows,  and  brought  her  to  action 
on  the  larboard  side.  By  this  manoeuvre  the  Isis  made  the 
Cesar  a  breakwater,  and  was  enabled  to  ply  her  guns  with 
steadiness,  while  the  unexpected  change  in  her  position 
caused  the  French  ship's  fire  to  be  ineffectual.  The  Cesar 
soon  felt  that  her  antagonist,  though  small,  was  ably  handled. 
Captain  Raynor,  who  was  well  supported  by  his  officers, 
encouraged  the  gallant  tars  at  the  guns,  and  the  Cesar  was 
soon  glad  to  escape  from  under  their  hands.  She  bore  up  and 
made  all  sail  before  the  wind,  feeling  that  her  safety  consisted 
in  flight.  The  Isis  followed ;  but  the  Cesar  sailed  two  feet  to 
the  British  ship's  one.    The  damages  of  the  Isis  were  chiefly 

1  Captain  Dawson  was  dismissed  the  service  in  1788,  for  some  miscon- 
duct committed  while  captain  of  the  Phaeton,  in  the  Mediterranean. — 
Scbomberg's  Naval  Chronology,  vol.  v.  p.  348. 
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confined  to  her  rigging  and  sails.  One  man  was  killed  and 
fourteen  wounded.  The  French  ship  suffered  more  severely, 
having  had  seventy  men  killed  or  wounded,  including, 
among  the  latter,  Rear- Admiral  Bougainville  (wounded  in 
the  arm),  and  his  first  lieutenant,  with  the  loss  of  a  leg. 
Captain  Furneaux,  lat<-  of  the  Syren,  was  a  passenger  on 
board  the  Isis,  and  distinguished  himself  during  the  action  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Ancaster  was  also  a  volunteer,  and  was 
highly  spoken  of. 

A  third  action  was  fought  the  same  night  by  Commodore 
Wm.  Hotham,  in  the  50-gun  ship  Preston.  The  80 -gun 
ship  Tonnant,  having  only  her  mainmast  standing,  was  fallen 
in  with  and  closely  engaged  ;  but  the  firing  brought  other 
ships  to  the  Tonnant  s  rescue,  and  compelled  the  Preston  to 
retreat. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  at  5h.  A.M.,  the  64-gun  ship  Yar- 
mouth, Captain  Nicholas  Vincent,  cruising  to  the  eastward 
of  Barbadoes,  got  sight  of  a  squadron  of  six  sail — two  ships, 
three  brigs,  and  a  schooner.  The  Yarmouth  made  sail  to 
close  the  strangers,  and  at  9h.  A.M.  was  near  enough  to  hail 
the  largest,  which  proved  to  be  the  American  3  2 -gun  frigate 
Randolph,  Captain  Nicholas  Biddle.  The  Randolph  imme- 
diately hoisted  her  colours,  and  fired  a  broadside  at  the 
Yarmouth,  which  being  returned,  a  running  fight  of  half  an 
hours  duration  ensued,  when  the  Randolph  blew  up.1  The 
Yarmouth,  being  to  windward,  fortunately  escaped  being 
involved  in  the  catastrophe  ;  but  several  pieces  of  the  burning 
wreck  fell  on  her  deck.  An  American  ensign,  rolled  up,  was 
blown  upon  the  Yarmouth's  forecastle  not  singed.  The 
Yarmouth  had  five  men  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  The 
temerity  of  Captain  Biddle  in  thus  engaging  a  ship  so  much 
superior  to  his  own,  deserved  a  better  fate.  Mr.  Cooper 
states  that  the  squadron  comprised,  besides  the  Randolph,  the 
General  Moultrie,  eighteen,  Polly,  sixteen,  Notre  Dame, 
sixteen,  and  Fair  American,  fourteen. 

1  On  the  12th,  the  Yarmouth  fell  jn  with  a  piece  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Randolph,  on  which  were  found  four  men,  part  of  the  crew  of  the  ill- 
starred  ship.  The  poor  fellows  had  been  on  the  wreck  four  days,  and 
had  subsisted  on  the  rain-water  which  had  been  imbibed  by  a  piece  of 
blanket  which  they  had  picked  up.  With  these  exceptions,  all  hands 
had  perished. 
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The  American  frigates  Raleigh  and  Alfred,  Captains 
Thomas  Thompson  and  Elisha  Hinman,  whose  fruitless 
attack  upon  a  British  convoy  has  already  been  noticed,1 
subsequently  sailed  for  Port  l'Orient.  Here  they  took  on 
board  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores  and  ammu- 
nition, and  started  on  their  return  voyage  to  America  in 
February.  On  the  9  th  of  March,  they  were  discovered  by 
the  20-gun  ship  Ariadne,  Captain  Thomas  Pringle,  and 
16-gun  ship  sloop  Ceres,  Commander  Richard  Dacres.  The 
Ariadne  and  Ceres  crowded  sail  in  pursuit,  and  at  noon  the 
former  ship  succeeded  in  bringing  the  sternmost  American 
ship— the  Alfred — to  close  action.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  prowess,  but  Captain  Thompson,  of  whose 
*  proper  spirit"  we  have  already  given  a  sample,2  did  not  think 
proper  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Though  his  ship  was  greatly 
superior  to  the  Ariadne,  he  left  Captain  Hinman  to  his  fate, 
and  the  Alfred  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  British  ships.  The 
Alfred  mounted  when  captured  twenty  long  9-pounders,  and 
had  a  crew  of  180  men.  The  Ariadne  was  a  ship  of  429 
tons,  and  her  main  deck  guns  were  9-pounders.  The  Raleigh 
succeeded  in  reaching  America,  where  Captain  Thompson 
was  "  relieved  from  the  command  "  of  the  ship,  and  Cap- 
tain John  Barry,  an  officer  of  considerable  merit,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Lexington,  appointed  to  the 
command. 

An  event  now  occurred  in  the  British  waters  which  caused 
no  slight  sensation.  The  British  government,  regardless  of 
the  safety  of  our  own  shores,  had  not  reserved  a  squadron  of 
any  importance  to  be  employed  upon  it  A  few  small  ships 
dispersed  about  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  were 
considered  sufficient  to  secure  them  from  insult ;  the  sequel, 
however,  proved  the  folly  of  such  a  presumption.  The  un- 
protected condition  of  many  of  our  seaports,  and  especially 
mercantile  ports,  had  been  frequently  represented  to  Con- 
gress by  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,  and  plans  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Silas  Deane3  for  burning  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
and  other  ports,  as  far  back  as  1 776.  In  order  to  carry  this  de- 
sign into  execution,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  the  services  of 
persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  localities  to  be  destroyed, 

1  See  p.  244,  ante.  *  See  p.  246,  ante. 

3  The  supposed  abettor  of  the  incendiary  Jack  the  Painter. 
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and  John  Paul  Jones  was  selected  for  the  contemplated  work 
of  destruction.  Captain  Jones  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
having  for  years  been  engaged  in  mercantile  vessels,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  coasts  marked  out.  He  was  appointed  to 
command  the  18-gun  ship  Ranger,  in  which  he  left  America 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  He  arrived  at  Brest,  and  having 
refitted  his  ship,  quitted  that  port  on  the  10th  of  April,  1778. 
Careful  to  lose  no  time,  Jones  attempted  on  the  17th  to  burn, 
the  shipping  and  town  of  Whitehaven.  Two  parties  landed 
in  the  night  :  the  forts  were  seized  and  the  guns  spiked,  the 
few  look-outs  that  were  in  the  works  being  confined.  In 
effecting  this  duty,  Captain  Jones  was  foremost  in  person, 
for  having  once  sailed  out  of  the  port,  he  was  familiar  with 
the  situation  of  the  place.  An  accident  common  to  both 
the  parties  into  which  the  expedition  had  been  divided,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  object  of  the  expedition  being 
defeated.  They  had  brought  candles  in  their  lanterns  to 
serve  for  lights  and  torches,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to 
use  them  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  was  found  that  all  had. 
been  consumed.  As  the  day  was  appearing,  the  party  under 
Lieutenant  Wallingford  returned  to  the  boat  without  having 
effected  anything;  but  Captain  Jones  sent  to  a  detached 
building  and  obtained  a  candle.  With  this,  he  boarded  a 
large  ship,  kindled  a  fire  in  her  steerage,  and  by  placing  a 
barrel  of  tar  over  the  spot,  soon  had  the  vessel  in  flames.1 
Captain  Jones  and  his  party  then  put  off  under  a  fire  from 
the  shore,  and  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the  people  of  the 
town  and  shipping  came  together  in  great  numbers,  and 
extinguished  the  flames. 

Captain  Jones's  next  exploit  was  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  where  a  party  landed,  with 
Captain  Jones  at  their  head,  with  the  view,  it  Is  stated, 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk. 
But  his  lordship  being  absent,  the  party  demanded  the  family 
plate  ;  this  was  given,  and  Paul  Jones  and  his  men  made 
off  with  their  plunder.  The  Ranger  then  crossed  over  to  Car- 
rickfergus,  where  the  18-gun  ship  sloop  Drake,  Commander 
George  Bunion,  was  at  anchor.  The  Ranger  had  attempted  to 
carry  this  ship  a  few  days  previously  by  boarding,  but  owing 

'  Cooper's  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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to  the  anchor  s  not  having  been  let  go  in  ume,  the  Ranger 
was  obliged  to  slip  and  stand  ont  to  sea  again.  On  the  24th 
of  April,  the  Ranger  having  made  her  appearance  off  the  bay, 
Captain  Burdon  sent  a  boat  out  to  reconnoitre,  which  boat 
went  alongside,  and  the  officer  and  crew  were  of  course 
made  prisoners.  Observing  the  capture  of  the  boat,  the 
character  of  the  stranger  was  no  longer  doubtful  ;  and  the 
Drake  was  shortly  afterwards  under  sail,  and  working  out  of 
the  harbour.  It  was  dusk  before  the  Drake  arrived  up  with 
the  Ranger,  when  an  action  commenced,  but  the  night  coming 
on  very  thick,  the  combatants  parted.  On  the  25th,  the 
action  was  renewed  by  the  Drake,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  force  to  which  she  was  opposed  ;  but  after  an  action 
of  rather  more  than  an  hour,  Captain  Burdon  and  his  only 
lieutenant  (William  Dobbs)  1  being  killed,  and  twenty-two 
of  her  crew  killed  or  wounded,  besides  being  much  crippled 
in  her  spars,  the  Drake  surrendered.2  Captain  Jones  carried 
his  prke  into  Brest,  previously  landing  his  prisoners  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland. 

The  conduct  of  France,  at  length,  drew  down  the  anger  of 
the  British;  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out,  the  command  of 
which  was  conferred  upon  Admiral  the  Hon.  Augustus 
Keppel.  War  had  not  been  formally  declared  between  the 
two  nations,  but  the  hostile  feelings  of  each  were  so  well 
known  that  its  declaration  was  daily  looked  for,  and  both 
held  themselves  in  readiness.  The  French  had  a  powerful 
fleet  in  Brest,  consisting  of  fine  new  ships. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  Admiral  Keppel  put  to  sea,  with 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  a  fire-ship,  having 

1  This  officer  only  joined  the  Drake  a  few  hours  previously  to  her 
putting  to  sea  ;  he  belonged  to  the  64-gun  ship  Defiance. 

9  The  crew  of  the  Drake  was  more  numerous  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  The  exact  number  borne  upon  her  books  at  the  time  of  the 
action,  including  officers,  supernumeraries,  and  boys,  was  151,  and  it 
appears  probable,  from  this  excess  over  the  Drake's  established  com- 
plement (100  men),  that  she  had  been  employed  in  volunteering  and 
pressing  men  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  An  extensive  draft 
of  her  original,  and  doubtless  best,  men,  had  been  mjule  to  other  ships  a 
few  months  previously,  and  judging  from  the  large  number  on  board 
rated  landsmen,  we  may  conclude  that  the  general  quality  of  the  whole 
was  exceptionable.  The  strongest  proof  of  their  general  worthlessness  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  upwards  of  20  volunteered  for  the  rebel  service. 
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discretionary  power.  On  the  17th,  being  off  the  Lizard, 
two  frigates  and  a  schooner  were  discovered,  which  the  admi- 
ral ordered  the  Arethusa  and  Milford  to  pursue.  The  3  2 -gun 
frigate  Arethusa,  Captain  Samuel  Marshall,  towards  night 
arrived  up  with  the  stranger,  which  was  the  French  40 -gun 
frigate  Beile-Poule.  Captain  Marshall  hailed,  and  requested 
the  stranger  to  accompany  him  to  the  admiral.  This  request 
being  refused,  the  Arethusa  fired  a  shot  across  the  French 
ship's  bows,  and  received  in  return  her  broadside.  The 
action  then  commenced,  and  continued  at  close  quarters 
without  intermission  for  two  hours,  when  the  Belle-Poule 
made  sail,  and,  being  less  cut  up  in  sails,  succeeded  in  getting 
under  the  land.  The  Arethusa  was  in  a  disabled  condition, 
and  had  eight  men  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded.  The 
Belle-Poule  had  four  officers  and  forty-four  men  killed,  and 
fifty  wounded. 

The  12-gun  cutter  Alert,  Commander  W.  O.  Fairfax, 
gallantly  attacked  the  schooner,  having  first  hailed  with  the 
same  result  as  the  Arethusa.  After  some  little  fighting, 
Captain  Fairfax  laid  the  schooner  alongside,  and,  after  much 
hard  fighting,  carried  her.  The  schooner  was  the  Courier, 
mounting  ten  guns,  with  a  numerous  crew,  of  which  she  had 
five  killed  and  seven  mortally  wounded.  The  Alert  had  two 
mortally  and  two  severely  wounded. 

The  Milford,  Captain  Sir  William  Burnaby,  and  the  74- 
ffun  shin  Hector,  compelled  the  other  frigate  to  haul  down 
her  colours.  This  was  the  32-gun  frigate  Licorne.  On  the 
18th,  the  French  32-gun  frigate  Pallas  was  also  detained  by 
the  British  fleet,  and  sent  into  Plymouth ;  and  Admiral 
Keppel,  having  obtained  intelligence  from  this  ship  that 
the  French  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line,  re- 
turned to  Spithead  for  a  reinforcement. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  the 
following  ships,  departed  in  search  of  the  French. 


(Admiral  the  Hon.  A.  Keppel  (blue) 
Hear- Admiral  John  Campbell 
Captain  Jonathan  Faulkner 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  Robt.  Harland  (red) 
Captain  Joeeph  Pregoott 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  (blue) 
Captain  John  Bazeley 
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Guns. 

(Duke 
0q  )  Sandwich 
")  Prince  George 

(  Ocean  

80    Foudroyant  . 
(  Courageux  . .  . 
Thunderer  . . . 
Valiant   


74 


64 


Vengeance  . . . 

Monarch  

Hector  

Centaur  

Shrewsbury  . 
Cumberland  . 

Berwick  

Elizabeth    . . . 

Robust   

Egmont   

h  Raraillies  

Exeter  

Stirling  Castle 
Bienfaisant 
Vigilant  . . 
Worcester 
America  . . 
k  Defiance 


t  •  •  •  -  • 


Captain  William  Brereton 
Richard  Edwards 
Sir  John  Lindsey,  K.B. 
John  Laforey 
John  Jervis 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Mulgravo 
Hon.  R.  B.  Walsingham 
Hon.  J.  L.  Gowwr  ™il 
Sir  Richard  Bickerton 
Michael  Clements 
Joshua  Rowley 
Sir  John  Hamilton 
Philips  Cosby 
Sir  John  L.  Ross 
Joseph  Peyton 
Hon.  Keith  Stewart  .<>fL  , 
Hon.  Frederick  Maitland 
Alexander  Hood 
John  Carter  Allen 
Robert  Digby 
J.  N.  P.  Nott 
Sir  Charles  Douglas 
John  Macbride 
Richard  Kingsmill 
Mark  Robinson 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Longford 
Samuel  C.  Goodall 
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Frigates— Arethusa,  Proserpine,  Milford,  Fox,  Andromeda,  and  Lively  ; 
Pluto  and  Vulcan  fire-ships,  and  Alert  cutter 


The  French  king,  using  the  capture  of  the  frigates  as  a 
pretext,  gave  orders  for  his  fleet  to  make  reprisals.  Comte 
d'Orvilliers  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  8th  July,  with  one  ship 
of  1 1 0  guns,  one  of  ninety-two,  three  of  eighty,  thirteen  of 
seventy-four,  twelve  of  sixty-four,  and  one  of  fifty  guns,  and 
thirteen  frigates.  The  admiral's  flag  was  in  the  110-gun 
ship  Bretagne,  the  largest  and  finest  ship  afloat.  This  fleet, 
exclusive  of  the  frigates,  carried  2,222  guns ;  but  although 
the  British  fleet  carried  more,  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  heavier  metal  of  the  French  ships,  and  their  superior 
sailing  qualities,  more  than  compensated  for  the  deficiency. 
In  number  of  men  the  French  greatly  exceeded  the  British. 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  the  two  fleets  came  in  sight ;  but 
the  French  being  to  windward,  evaded  every  attempt  to 
bring  on  an  action.  On  the  27th,  the  British  fleet,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  chase  and  variableness  of  the  wind,-  was 
much  separated ;  and  the  wind  shifting  about  four  points, 
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enabled  it  to  lay  up  for  the  French  fleet.  To  bring  his  fleet 
into  a  more  compact  order,  Keppel  signalled  several  ships 
of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  s  division  to  chase  to  windward.  At 
9h.  a.m.,  the  French  fleet  formed  on  the  starboard  tack, 
the  British  being  then  on  the  larboard,  close  hauled.  At 
lOh.  45m.,  being  then  upon  the  weather  quarter  of  the 
enemy,  the  British  fleet  tacked  ;  but  the  wind  heading  a 
little,  threw  the  British  more  to  leeward.  Soon  afterwards 
a  dark  squall  came  on,  which  obscured  the  two  fleets  from 
view  of  each  other  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  on  its  clearing 
off)  the  wind  fell  light,  and  the  French  fleet  was  observed 
endeavouring  to  form  on  the  larboard  tack.  Having  fallen 
to  leeward  in  the  squall,  the  French  admiral  found  that  he 
could  not  cross  the  British  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  there- 
fore determined  on  bearing  up  and  passing  along  the  British 
line  to  windward  with  his  most  advanced  ships.  This  we 
endeavour  to  illustrate  by  a  diagram. 


At  about  llh.  45m.,  the  Victory  opened  fire  upon  the 
Bretagne,  to  which  succeeded  the  Ville  de  Paris,  ninety-two, 
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and  each  ship  of  the  French  line  as  she  passed  to  windward. 
The  British  van  escaped  with  little  danger  or  loss ;  but  the 
rear  division,  under  Sir  Hutrh  Palliser.  suffered  considerablv. 
owing  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  French  ships,  when  be- 
calmed by  the  cannonading.  At  lh.  30m.  p.m.,  the  French 
fleet  having  passed  along  the  British  line,  Keppel  made  the 
signal  to  wear  and  follow  the  enemy,  and  the  Victory  and 
other  ships  of  the  Blue  division  wore  accordingly ;  but  many 
having  received  several  shot  between  wind  and  water  on  the 
starboard  side,  found  it  impracticable  to  continue  on  the  lar- 
board tack.  The  admiral  therefore  wore  round  upon  the 
starboard  tack,  and  edged  away,  to  be  ready  to  cover  his 
disabled  ships,  in  case  the  French  admiral  should  attempt  to 
renew  the  action.  After  passing  the  British  line  as  de- 
scribed, the  French  admiral  came  to  the  wind  on  the  star- 
board tack,  on  the  lee-beam  of  the  British  fleet ;  but,  owing 
in  part  to  some  misunderstanding  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
who  did  not  close  with  the  Blue  or  KeppeFs  division  as  they 
edged  away  in  chase,  the  action  was  not  renewed.  This  has 
been  attributed  to  the  bad  code  of  signals  in  use  at  the  time, 
which  caused  much  delay  in  sending  messages  by  frigates.1 
The  loss  of  the  British  fleet  was  as  follows  : — 


VAN. 

Monarch   

Exeter  

Queen   

Shrewsbury  

Berwick   

Stirling  Castle . . 

CENTRE. 

Courageux 

Thunderer   

Vigilant   

Sandwich  

"Valiant  

Victory  

Foudroyant  . . . . 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Ships. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Prince  George  ... 

5 

15 

2 

9 

Vengeance   

4 

18 

4 

6 

REAR. 

1 

o 

■ 

Worcester  .... 

8 

5 

3 

6 

7 

10 

11 

8 

17 

2 

11 

Robust  

5 

17 

Formidable  

16 

49 

6 

13 

Ocean   

2 

18 

2 

5 

1 

17 

2 

3 

9 

21 

2 

20 

12 

19 

6 

26 

12 

16 

11 

5 

24 
18 

Total  

< 

133 

373 

1  Courts-martial  ensued  upon  Admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser ;  but  the 
whole  became  a  party  squabble,  and  the  different  partisans  gave  so  varied 
a  colour  to  the  transactions  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  say  to  whom  the 
blame  of  not  renewing  the  action  really  attached. 
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The  Formidable  had  Lieutenant  Nicholas  Clifford  ;  the 
Shrewsbury,  lieutenant  William  Sam  well ;  the  Elizabeth, 
her  surgeon  ;  and  the  Prince  George,  Lieutenant  of  marines 
John  McDonald,  wounded.  The  French  loss  amounted  to 
103  killed  and  519  wounded. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  14-gun  sloop  Ostrich,  Commander 
Peter  Rainier,  on  the  Jamaica  station,  in  company  with  the 
10-gun  armed  brig  LowestonVs  Prize,  chased  a  large  brig. 
After  a  long  run,  the  Ostrich  brought  the  brig,  which  was 
the  American  privateer  Polly,  to  action,  and,  after  an  en- 
gagement of  throe  hours'  duration  (by  which  time  the  Lowes- 
tonVs Prize  had  arrived  up  and  taken  part  in  the  contest), 
compelled  her  to  surrender.  The  prize,  besides  her  armament 
of  sixteen  long  6  and  9 -pounders,  mounted  twenty-three 
swivels  and  eight  cohorns,  and  her  crew  amounted  to  170, 
of  which  number  the  captain  and  a  great  many  men  were 
killed.  When  boarded,  twenty-three  men  were  found  dead 
upon  her  deck,  and  several  were  thrown  overboard  previous  to 
her  surrender.  The  Ostrich's  crew  did  not  exceed  120  men. 
The  master  and  four  men  were  killed,  and  Captain  Rainier, 
lieutenant  L.  O'Brien,  and  twenty-eight  men  wounded. 
Captain  Rainier  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  through  the 
left  breast ;  he  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon  to  go 
below,  but  remained  on  deck  till  the  close  of  the  action.  He 
was  posted,  and  appointed  to  command  the  64-gun  ship 
Burford. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  32-gun  frigate  Pearl,  Captain 
George  Montagu,  captured  off  Sandy  Hook,  after  a  smart 
action,  in  which  three  men  were  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded,  the  American  26-gun  privateer  Industry.  The 
activity  of  Sir  George  Collier  on  this  station  materially 
checked  the  hordes  of  privateers  sent  to  sea  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  his  tenders  made  a  large  number  of  prizes. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  a  British  squadron,  under  Com- 
modore Sir  Edward  Vernon,  consisting  of  the  following 
ships, 


60   Rippon   |  Sir  Ed»ard  V' 

rr  (  Captain  (veorge  Young 

28    Coventry   „  Benjamin  Marlow 

24    Seahorse   „  J.  A.  Panton 

16    Cormorant  ....  „  William  Owen 

Armed  ship  Valentine    „  James  Ogil vie 
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being  off  Pondicherry,  encountered  a  French  squadron,  con* 
sisting  of  the  64-gun  ship  Brillant,  36-gun  frigate  Pourvoyant, 
32-gun  frigate  Sartine,  and  two  armed  country  ships  of 
twenty-four  guns  each,  commanded  by  Commodore  TronjollL 
The  action  was  commenced  by  the  Rippon,  at  about 
2h.  45m.  p.m.,  and  continued  at  close  quarters  till  4h.  45m., 
when  the  enemy  made  sail,  and,  being  less  crippled  in  spars 
and  faster  sailers,  escaped  into  Pondicherry.  The  number 
;  of  killed  and  wounded  is  believed  to  have  been  severe  on 
both  sides.  Although  Sir  Edward  Vernon  frequently  offered 
battle  to  M.  de  Tronjolli,  he  was  unable  to  bring  him  again 
to  action  ;  but  on  the  25th  of  October,  the  Seahorse  engaged 
and  took  the  Sartine,  which,  being  a  fine  ship  only  two  years 
old,  was  taken  into  the  British  navy. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  the  28-gun  frigate  Fox,  Captain 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Windsor,  off  the  French  coast,  was  chased 
by  the  French  34-gun  frigate  Junon,  Vicomte  de  Beaumont. 
The  weather  being  thick,  the  J unon  was  not  perceived  until 
close  aboard  the  Fox  ;  upon  which  the  latter  hove  to,  and 
awaited  the  enemy's  approach.  An  action  commenced,  and 
lasted  three  hours,  when  the  Fox,  being  totally  dismasted, 
several  guns  disabled,  eleven  men  killed,  and  Captain  Windsor 
and  forty- nine  wounded,  many  of  whom  mortally,  hauled 
down  her  colours.  The  armament  of  the  Fox  consisted  of 
twenty-four  long  9-pounders  and  four  4-pounders,  and  her 
crew  of  200  men  ;  while  that  of  the  Junon  was  twenty-eight 
long  twelves  and  six  6-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  330  men. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the  United  States  32-gun 
frigate  Raleigh,  Captain  John  Barry,  after  an  action  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  was  driven  on  shore  near  Boston,  and  sur- 
rendered. The  boats  of  the  Experiment,  Captain  Sir  James 
Wallace,  and  Unicorn,  being  close  to  the  ship,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Captain  Barry  and  his  crew  to  make  an  expe- 
ditious escape.  The  Raleigh's  boats  not  being  sufficient  to 
contain  all  the  crew,  a  number  became  prisoners  of  war. 
Mr.  Cooper  states  that  the  Unicorn  had  ten  men  killed  and 
many  wounded ;  and  that  she  was  so  much  cut  up  by  the 
fire  of  the  Raleigh,  that  after  the  action  she  lost  her  masts. 
The  same  writer  also  states  that  the  Raleigh  had  twenty-five 
men  killed  and  wounded ;  but  we  are  unable  to  find  any 
corroboration  of  these  statements.    The  Raleigh  was  got  off 
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without  damage,  and  added  to  the  British  navy  as  a 
12-pounder  32-gun  frigate. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  50-gun  ship  Jupiter,  Captain 
John  Reynolds,  and  28-gun  frigate  Medea,  Captain  James 
Montagu,  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  engaged  the  French 
64-gun  ship  Triton.  The  Triton,  after  an  action  of  short 
duration,  made  off,  and  had  thirteen  men  killed  and  thirty 
wounded  The  J upiter  had  three  men  killed  and  three  mor- 
tally and  eight  slightly  wounded.  The  Medea  took  no  part 
in  the  action. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  the  9-pounder  28-gun  frigate 
Maidstone,  Captain  Alan  Gardner,  cruising  off  the  Chesa- 
peake, observed  at  a  little  past  midnight  a  sail  bearing  north- 
east, steering  to  the  eastward  before  the  wind.  The  Maid- 
stone was  quickly  under  a  crowd  of  sail  in  pursuit,  and  at 
3h.  30m.  a.m.  got  alongside  the  stranger,  which  hoisted 
French  colours.  An  action  at  close  quarters  commenced  ; 
but  after  engaging  an  hour,  the  Maidstone  had  received  so 
much  injury  in  sails  and  rigging  from  the  langridge  fired  by 
the  enemy,  that  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  heaving  to 
to  repair  her  damages.  At  daybreak  another  ship  hove  in 
sight,  which  made  signals  to  the  Maidstone  ;  and  as  they 
were  not  understood,  it  was  concluded  that  she  was  a  consort 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  not  closing  with  the  British  frigate,  the 
latter  again  made  sail  after  her  antagonist.  At  noon,  Cap- 
tain Gardner  brought  the  enemy  a  second  time  to  action,  and 
at  lh.  p.m.  compelled  her  to  surrender.  The  prize  was  the 
French  40-gun  ship  Lion,  12  and  6-pounders,  Captain 
James  Mitchell,  with  a  crew  of  216  men,  of  which  she  had 
eight  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The  Maidstone  had 
four  killed,  and  Captain  Gardner  and  eight  men  wounded. 
The  Lion,  which  was  laden  with  sugar  and  tobacco,  had  four 
feet  water  in  her  hold  when  she  struck. 

1779.— On  the  31st  of  January,  the  32-gun  frigate  Apollo, 
Captain  Philemon  Pownoll,  cruising  off  the  French  coast, 
chased  a  frigate  and  a  convoy  of  ten  sail.  At  lh.  30m.  A.M., 
being  off  St.  Brieux,  and  close  to  the  rocks,  the  Apollo 
brought  to  the  frigate,  and,  after  an  action  of  one  hour  and  a 
half,  compelled  her  to  surrender.  The  prize  was  the  French 
26-gun  frigate  Oiseau,  Chevalier  de  Tarade,  and  had  on  board 
224  men.    The  Apollo  had  six  men  killed,  and  Captain 
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Pownoll,  his  two  lieutenants,  and  nineteen  men  wounded, 
two  mortally.  The  master,  John  Milburn,  who  brought  the 
action  to  its  successful  close,  does  not  appear  to  have  received 
any  reward. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  the  10-gun  cutter  Rattlesnake, 
Lieutenant  William  Knell,  being  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  got 
sight,  at  daybreak,  of  two  French  cutters.  The  Rattlesnake 
chased  to  within  twelve  miles  of  Havre,  and  at  lh.  30m.  p.m. 
brought  the  largest  to  close  action  :  the  other  then  tacked 
and  closed  the  Rattlesnake.  This  unequal  contest  was  main- 
tained till  4h.,  when  the  largest  cutter  hauled  down  her 
colours.  Her  consort  then  endeavoured  to  make  off ;  but 
Lieutenant  Knell,  anxious  to  secure  both,  chased,  and  having 
arrived  close  alongside,  gallantly  boarded  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  compelled  her  to  surrender.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  his  former  prize  repaired  damages,  and  rehoisting 
her  colours,  escaped  into  port.  The  prize  was  the  Frelon  de 
Dunkerque,  mounting  twelve  carriage-guns,  with  a  crew  of 
eighty-two  men,  and  was  considered  the  fastest-sailing  cutter 
out  of  France  ;  she  had  her  captain  and  twelve  men  killed 
and  thirty  wounded.  Lieutenant  Knell,  one  midshipman, 
and  ten  men  were  wounded.  The  commander  of  the  Rattle- 
snake was  most  deservedly  promoted. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  the  32-gun  frigate  Arethusa,  Cap- 
tain Charles  H.  Everitt,  chased  a  French  frigate  close  to 
Brest.  A  line-of-battle  ship  in  the  outer  road  of  Brest  was 
despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  frigate  ;  and  the  Arethusa, 
in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  this  latter  enemy,  struck  on 
a  rock  in  the  night  near  Molines,  and  went  to  pieces.  The 
crew  were  saved,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  boat's  crew, 
which  escaped  with  much  difficulty,  were  made  prisoners. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  12-gun  cutter  Kite,  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Troilope,  cniising  off  Portland,  was  fired  into 
by  a  French  frigate,  and  sustained  much  damage.  The 
frigate  observing  a  deeply-laden  brig  to  windward,  quitted 
the  Kite,  and  stood  towards  the  merchant  vessel ;  and  while 
the  Kite  was  repairing  damages,  an  18-gun  privateer  brig 
bore  down,  and  brought  her  to  action.  Lieutenant  Troilope 
attacked  this  new  opponent,  and  reduced  her  to  a  wreck, 
having  shot  away  her  mainmast,  and  killed  a  great  many  of 
her  crew :  but  the  Kite  was  so  much  injured,  that  it  was 
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impossible  to  make  a  prize  of  the  brig.  The  Kite  had  only 
four  men  wounded.  Lieutenant  Trollope  was  immediately 
promoted. 

A  French  expedition  having  been  fitted  out  against  the 
Channel  islands,  intelligence  thereof  was  conveyed  to  Ports- 
mouth. Captains  J.  L.  Gidoin,  in  the  3 2 -gun  ship  Rich- 
mond, and  Sir  James  Wallace,  in  the  50-gun  ship  Experi- 
ment, having  with  them  four  frigates  and  seven  smaller 
vessels,  were  instantly  sent  to  Jersey.  The  squadron  sepa- 
rated and  took  different  courses,  and  on  the  13th  of  May 
the  Experiment  and  squadron  drove  on  shore  in  Cancale 
Bay,  a  division  of  the  French  force,  all  of  which  were 
destroyed  except  the  34-gun  frigate  Danae,  which  was 
brought  off  The  British  were,  for  a  time,  exposed  to  a 
severe  fire  from  the  batteries,  but  which  the  Experiment 
silenced,  after  which  the  French  ships  were  destroyed  with- 
out difficulty.  Two  men  were  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded 
on  board  the  Experiment,  and  the  14-gun  sloop  Cabot, 
Commander  Edward  Dodd,  had  her  purser  and  two  men 
wounded. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  50-gun  ship  Jupiter,  Captain 
John  Reynolds,  cruising  off  Cape  Finisterre,  chased  a  large 
outward-bound  West  India  convoy,  under  charge  of  a  French 
squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  and  some  frigates.  Having 
closed  with  the  convoy  in  the  night,  Captain  Reynolds  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  one  of  the  merchant  ships,  into  which 
he  put  a  prize  crew ;  but,  being  observed,  the  large  ships 
chased  the  Jupiter,  recaptured  the  prize,  and  the  British 
ship  escaped  with  difficulty.  Captain  Reynolds,  the  master, 
and  two  or  three  men,  were  wotmded  in  engaging  a  frigate, 
which  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  taking  possession  of  the 
merchant  ship. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  the'32-gun  frigate  Licorne,  Captain 
the  Honourable  Thomas  Cadogan,  captured  the  French 
2 4 -gun  privateer  Audacieusc  after  a  smart  action,  in  which 
the  latter  had  twenty-two  men  killed  and  seventeen 
wounded,  and  the  Licorne  one  man  wounded. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  French  36-gun  frigate  Prudente 
was  captured  in  the  Bight  of  Leogane,  St.  Domingo,  by  the 
64-gtm  ship  Ruby,  acting  Captain  Michael  John  Everitt, 
accompanied  by  the  JEohu  frigate  and  Jamaica  sloop.  As 
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the  Ruby  arrived  up  with  the  Prudente,  the  latter  opened  a 
lire  from  her  stern  chasers,  by  which  Captain  Everitt  and 
one  seaman  were  killed.  The  Prudente  was  added  to  the 
British  navy  under  the  same  name. 

Comte  d'Estaing,  whose  proceedings  on  the  North  Ame- 
rican coast  we  have  just  noticed,  having  quitted  the  latter, 
steered  for  the  West  Indies,  when  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand comprised  two  80-gun  ships,  twelve  of  seventy-four, 
eight  of  sixty-four,  and  three  of  fifty  guns;  besides  ten  frigates. 
The  British  force  on  the  station  consisted  of  the  following : — 

Guns.  &ti)p$. 

90   Prince^  . .  |  *~ 

t>*        r  )  Vice- Adm.  Hon.  S.  Barrington  (blue) 

mnce  of  Wales  . .  j  Captain  Benjamin  Hill 

n  \  Rear- Adm.  Hyde  Parker  (red) 

Con(lueror  Captain  H.  Harwood 

RkifltJli  i  ^ear"^-(hi1«  Joshua  Rowley  (blue) 

u  (  Captain  H.  C.  Christian 

„,  j  Royal  Oak   „  Thomas  Fitzherbert 

'   '  Magnificent    ....  „  John  Klphinstone 

Fame    John  Bu chart 

Sultan   Alan  Gardner 

Albion   „  George  Bowyer 

Elizabeth   „  William  Truscott 

Cornwall   „  Timothy  Edwards 

„  Grafton    Thomas  Collingwood 

70    Boyne   „  Herbert  Sawyer 

Prudent    „  A.  J.  P.  Molloy 

Nonsuch   Walter  Griffith 

Stirling  Castle    . .  „  Robert  Carket 

6-1  \  Yarmouth    ,,  Nathaniel  Bateman 

Lion    „  Hon.  W.  Cornwaliis 

Vigilant   „  Sir  Digbv  Dent 

Monmouth   „  Robert  Fanshawe 

60    Medway   „  William  Affleck 

D'Estaing  overpowered  Grenada  after  a  defence,  which 
cost  the  besiegers  nearly  400  men,  and  also  took  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent.  This  latter  Vice- Admiral  Byron  determined 
to  recapture,  and  departed  from  St.  Lucia  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
in  order  to  attempt  it,  having  in  company  a  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, with  troops  under  Major-General  Giant.  Being  off 
St.  Vincent's,  intelligence  was  received  that  a  large  fleet  had 
been  seen  steering  for  Grenada,  and  thither  the  British  fleet 
proceeded.    At  daybreak  on  the  6th,  the  French  fleet 
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observed  in  St.  George's  Bay  getting  underweigh  with  a  light 
air  of  wind.  The  Vice- Admiral,  deeming  the  enemy's  force 
inferior,  made  the  signal  for  a  general  chase  to  the  south-west, 
and  for  each  ship  to  engage  as  she  arrived  up.  The  leading 
British  ships  close  hauled  on  the  larboard  tack  were,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Boyne,  and  Sultan,  and  they  having  a  fresh 
sea-breeze  from  east-north-east,  while  the  French  were 
nearly  becalmed  under  the  land,  were  at  7h.  fired  upon  by 
the  enemy,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  cause  much  execu- 
tion. As  the  sea-breeze  extended  itself  to  the  French  fleet, 
the  ships,  before  lying  in  a  cluster,  were  enabled  to  form 
their  line  of  l>attle  by  bearing  away  on  the  starboard  tack 
across  the  bows  of  the  British.  The  enemy's  force  was  then 
first  discovered  to  be  superior ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
great  superiority,  Vice- Admiral  Byron  made  the  signal  for 
a  close  engagement.  It  was  here  that  the  superior  sailing 
of  the  French  ships  became  observable.  Ail  the  French 
ships  were  coppered,  and  for  the  most  part  fine  large  ships ; 
but  not  so  the  British.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Bovne,  and 
Sultan,  gallantly  commenced  the  action  at  about  7h.  30m. 
a.m.,  and  the  whole  British  line  soon  afterwards  became 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  as  the  French  fleet  passed  to 
leeward,  steering  about  north-west.  The  Grafton,  Cornwall, 
and  Lion,  being  the  British  rear  ships  and  to  leeward  o 
their  stations,  suffered  very  much,  being  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  whole  French  line,  and  the  Monmouth,  having  bore 
up  to  close  the  enemy's  van,  was  completely  disabled.  It 
appears  feasible  that,  had  the  fleet  bore  up  together  at  this 
time,  a  close  and  decisive  action  might  have  been  brought 
on.    This  we  endeavour  to  illustrate  by  a  small  diagram. 
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The  opportunity  was  lost  when  the  two  fleets  had  passed  j 
for  D'Estaing,  having  at  lOh.  cleared  the  British  rear,  tacked, 
and  hauled  close  to  the  wind,  with  the  intention  of  cutting 
off  the  disabled  British  ships  and  the  transports.  To  frus- 
trate this  design,  Vice-Adniiinl  Byron  tacked  and  bore  up 
to  their  /support,  and  the  French  fleet  was  enabled  to  escape 
to  windward.  The  ships  which  sustained  most  damage  were 
the  Monmouth,  Grafton,  Cornwall,  and  Lion  ;  the  latter  lost 
her  fore  and  main  topmast,  and  was  reduced  to  an  un- 
manageable state.  The  loss  on  board  the  different  ships  will 
be  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Ships. 

Kuled. 

Suffolk  

0m 

i 

25 

Boyne  

12 

30 

Royal  Oak  .... 

4 

12 

Prince  of  Wale* 

26 

4G 

Magnificent  .... 

8 

11 

3 

6 

4 

4 

9 

Sultan   

16 

39 

Princess  Royal . . 

3 

6 

Albion  

Stirling  Castle . . 

Elizabeth  

Lion  

Cornwall   

Monmouth 
Grafton  

Total  


Killed. 

Wounded. 

2 

2 

6 

1 

2 

21 

30 

16 

27 

25 

2S 

35 

63 

183 

346 

The  officers  killed  were  Lieutenants  W.  B.  Parrey  (Royal 
Oak),  John  Hutchings  (Grafton),  Jonah  Veale,  of  the 
marines  (Sultan),  and  Nicott  Brown,  gunner  (Grafton) ; 
and  the  wounded  were  Vice- Admiral  Baninfcton,  Lieute- 
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nants  William  Bett  (Grafton  >  Richards,  of  the  marines 
(Royal  Oak),  Caldwell,  46th  regt.  (Sultan),  Bowdens,  4th 
regt.  (Magnificent).  The  French  loss  amounted  to  1,200 
men  killed  and  1,500  wounded. 

D'Estaing  returned  to  St.  George's  Bay,  and  the  British 
made  sail  for  St.  Christopher  s,  and  anchored  in  Basseterre 
Roads  on  the  15th  of  July.  While  Vice- Admiral  Bvron 
was  refitting  his  fleet,  D'Estaing  appeared  off  the  roadstead 
with  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line,  hut  did  not  venture  upon 
an  attack,  and  the  British  fleet  not  being  then  in  a  condi- 
tion to  put  to  sea,  the  enemy,  after  parading  some  time, 
made  sail  for  Cape  Francois. 

The  North  American  squadron  during  the  active  portion 
of  this  year  was  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Sir 
George  Collier.1  His  squadron  consisted  of  the  64-gun  ship 
Raisonnable,  bearing  his  broad  pendant ;  the  Isis,  fifty ;  three 
4  4 -gun  ships,  eight  frigates,  and  twenty-four  sloops  and 
smaller  vessels.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Americans 
had  collected  a  great  quantity  of  stores  and  magazines  in 
Virginia,  determined  if  possible  to  destroy  them.  He  con- 
certed with  Sir  George  Collier,  and  embarked  a  body  of 
2,500  infantry,  under  command  of  Major-General  Edward 
Matthew.  Sir  George  Collier  undertook  the  command  of  the 
naval  part  of  the  expedition,  and  with  the  Raisonnable,  Rain- 
bow, and  Otter,  Captains  Francis  H.  Evans  and  Richard 
Creyk,  and  Diligent  and  Haerlem  sloops,  and  Cornwallis 
galley,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  5th  of  May.  The  ex- 
pedition arrived  off  the  Caj>e  of  Virginia  on  the  8th.  On  the 
9th,  shipping  were  observed  at  the  entrance  of  James's  River 
getting  underweigh,  and  afterwards  running  up  Elizabeth2 

1  The  want  of  active  flag-officers  was  felt  at  that  period  as  it  would 
be  now,  were  the  country  to  be  involved  in  war.  Promotions  were,  it 
is  true,  annually  made  to  flag  rank,  but  they  came  on  so  slowly  that  it 
was  not  until  officers  were  nearly  superannuated  that  they  attained  to 
that  distinction.  The  junior  captain  promoted  in  1779  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  was  Sir  John  Locknart  Ross,  who  had  been  twenty-three 
years  on  the  list  of  poet- captains.  The  senior  captain  (in  1851)  upon  the 
active  list  has  held  that  rank  for  35  years ;  ana  the  son  of  the  alx>ve- 
named  Sir  George  Collier,  the  late  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Francis  Augustus 
Collier,  C.B.,  K.C.H.,  was  thirty-eight  yean  on  the  captains*  list. 

*  Since  termed  Piscataqua  River. 
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and  James  rivers.  The  squadron  anchored  in  Hampton 
Roads  and  as  soon  as  the  tide  made  up,  Sir  George  shifted 
his  broad  pendant  to  the  Rainbow,  she  drawing  less  water, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Elizabeth  River  with  some  of  the 
smaller  vessels  in  pursuit  of  the  American  shipping,  and  also 
to  land  the  troops.  On  the  10th,  it  was  calm,  and  the 
squadron  being  unable  to  sail  higher  up,  owing  to  the 
want  of  wind  and  intricacy  of  the  channel,  Major-General 
Matthew  embarked  the  first  division  of  troops  in  flat  boats, 
and  under  cover  of  the  Cornwall  is  galley,  and  two  gun-boats, 
proceeded  to  the  intended  place  of  debarkation,  about  five 
miles  distant.  At  3h.  p.m.  the  troops  landed  at  the  Glebe, 
three  miles  below  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  beyond  the 
range  of  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Nelson.  A  breeze  enabled 
the  Rainbow  and  squadron  to  follow  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
troops  effected  a  landing.  While  General  Matthew  was 
making  preparations  to  invest  Fort  Nelson,  the  garrison, 
finding  their  retreat  would  be  cut  off  if  the  preparations  were 
completed,  evacuated  the  fort  before  the  British  could  obtain 
command  of  the  south  branch  of  the  river.  The  anny  then 
took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  where  the  troops  encamped, 
the  inhabitants  having  fled.  Previously  to  evacuating  Fort 
Nelson,  the  Americans  set  fire  to  the  ships  building  in  the 
dockyard,  including  a  fine  frigate  just  ready  for  launcliing. 
The  flames  quickly  spread,  and  several  vessels  were  involved 
in  the  destruction.  The  troops  under  Colonel  Garth  effected 
the  destruction  of  the  magazines,  and  also  obtained  possession 
of  Norfolk.  Immense  quantities  of  provisions  and  stores 
were  captured  or  destroyed  at  these  places. 

Sir  George  Collier,  thinking  that  many  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  had  penetrated  higher  up  the  river,  despatched  in 
pursuit  the  Cornwallis  galley,  two  gun-boats,  four  flat  boats, 
and  four  privateers,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 

Rose  Bradley,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Hitchcock  and 

Clement  Johnson.  The  party  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
burning  a  great  number  of  vessels,  some  on  the  stocks  and 
nearly  completed.  The  14-gun  privateer  Black  Snake,  which 
was  one  of  the  vessels  captured,  offered  a  stout  resistance. 
After  being  cannonaded  by  the  gun -boats  for  some  time,  she 
was  at  length  boarded  and  carried  with  loss  of  part  of  her 
defenders  ;  and  two  men  belonging  to  the  British  were 
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wounded.  While  the  transports  and  squadron  were  engaged 
in  the  Elizabeth  River,  Captain  Creyk,  in  the  Otter,  with  a 
squadron  of  small  craft,  was  despatched  by  Sir  George  Collier 
up  the  main  branch  of  the  Chesapeake.  This  expedition 
succeeded  iierfectly.  Many  vessels  valuably  laden  were  cap- 
tured and  destroyed.  Fort  Nelson  was  razed  ;  and  on  the 
17th,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  42nd  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Stirling,  escorted  by  gun-boats,  destroyed  a  large 
quantity  of  public  stores  at  Kempes  landing  in  Princess  Anne 
county.  On  the  22nd,  another  expedition  destroyed  six 
vessels  on  the  stocks  in  Tanners  Creek,  including  a  privateer 
pierced  for  sixteen  guns,  and  nearly  ready  for  launching.1 
The  intrinsic  value  of  the  naval  and  military  stores  shipped 
on  board  the  transports,  and  conveyed  to  New  York,  was 
considerable,  and  the  loss  to  the  Americans  was  incalculably 
severe.  The  number  of  vessels  captured  or  destroyed  ex- 
ceeded 130,  including  one  24-gun  ship  almost  rigged,  one 
36-gun  frigate  nearly  finished,  and  five  privateers  of  eighteen, 
sixteen,  and  fourteen  guns.  The  squadron  returned  to  Sandy 
Hook  on  the  28th  of  May,  having  seventeen  valuable  prizes 
in  company. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having  received  information  that  the 

1  Sir  (reorge  Collier's  official  letter  contains  a  paragraph  the  import- 
ance of  which  Beemfl  to  have  been  overlooked.  Had  the  suggestion  been 
acted  upon,  it  must  have  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  hostilities  to  an 
earlier  close.  After  detailing  the  proceedings  of  the  squadron,  he  wrote,  ' 
— "  I  have  now  informed  your  excellency  of  the  detail  of  our  military 
operations  by  sea  to  the  present  time.  Our  success,  and  the  present 
appearance  of  thing*,  infinitely  exceed  our  most  sanguine  expectations  ; 
and  if  the  various  accounts  the  general  and  myself  have  received  can  be 
depended  upon,  the  most  flattering  hopes  of* a  return  to  obedience  to 
their  sovereign  may  be  expected  from  most  of  this  province  ;  the  people 
seem  importunately  desirous  that  the  royal  standard  maybe  erected,  and 
they  give  the  most  positive  assurances  that  all  ranks  of  men  will  resort 
to  it.  Permit  me,  however  (as  a  sea-officer),  to  observe  that  this  port  of 
Portsmouth  is  an  exceeding  safe  and  secure  asylum  for  ships  against  an 
enemy,  and  is  not  to  be  forced  even  by  great  superiority.  The  marine 
yard  is  large  and  extremely  convenient,  having  a  considerable  stock  of 
seasoned  timber,  besides  great  quantities  of  other  stores.  From  these 
considerations,  joined  to  many  others,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  ia  a 
'  measure  most  essentially  necessary  for  his  majesty's  service  that  this  port 
should  remain  in  our  hands,  since  it  appears  to  me  of  more  real  conse- 
sequence  and  advantage  than  any  other  the  crown  now  possesses  in 
America ;  for  by  securing  this  the  whole  trade  of  the  Chesapeake  is  at  an 
end,  and  consequently  the  sinews  of  the  rebellion  destroyed.  " 
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Americans  were  fortifying  the  posts  of  Stony  Point  and 
Verplanks,  on  the  Hudson,  considered  it  important  to  stop 
their  progress,  and  to  occupy  the  same.  The  troops  intended 
for  this  service  being  all  in  readiness  on  the  arrival  of  Sir 
George  Collier,  that  officer  at  once  undertook  to  proceed 
with  them.  The  troops  returned  from  Virginia  also  joined  in 
the  new  expedition,  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  whole 
proceeded  up  the  river.  The  Raisonnable  led  the  squadron, 
followed  by  the  20-gun  ship  Camilla,  Captain  John  Collins, 
Vulture  sloop,  Cornwallis,  Crane,  and  Philadelphia  galleys, 
and  two  gun-boats.  After  passing  the  cheva  ux-de-frise 
without  accident,  Sir  George  anchored  the  Raisonnable,  shifted 
his  broad  pendant  to  the  Camilla,  and,  together  with  the 
transports,  made  sail  up  the  north  river  to  Verplanks  Point, 
where  they  anchored  for  the  night.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  body  of  troops  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Vaughan,  while  the 
squadron,  with  the  17th,  63rd,  and  64th  regiments,  proceeded 
towards  Stony  Point.  On  the  approach  of  the  shipping, 
however,  the  Americans  adandoned  their  works  on  Stony 
Point,  and  the  troops  obtained  possession  of  the  works  after 
a  slight  show  of  resistance.  Fort  de  la  Fayette,  on  Verplanks 
Point,  held  out  till  the  2nd  of  June,  when,  by  the  united  fire 
of  the  squadron  and  guns  mounted  on  Stony  Point,  the 
garrison  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  possession  of  these 
j>oints  was  of  great  importance,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
caused  them  to  be  fortified  and  garrisoned. 

The  next  conjoint  service  was  an  expedition  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  which  place  had  always  been  a  harbour  for 
small  privateers.  Sir  George  Collier  despatched  the  50-gun 
ship  Renown,  Captain  George  Dawson  ;  32-gun  frigate 
Thames,  Captain  Tyringham  Howe ;  14-gun  sloop  Otter, 
Commander  Richard  Creyk ;  and  two  armed  vessels,  to  block 
up  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Sound  and  New  London,  while 
he  himself  proceeded  in  the  Camilla,  with  the  Scorpion  and 
Halifax,  through  Hell  Gate.  The  commodore  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Renown  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  on  the  5th 
the  whole  anchored  off  Newhaven.  One  division  of  troops, 
commanded  by  General  Garth,  landed  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Westhaven,  and  a  second,  under  General  Tryon,  disembarked 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour.    A  3-gun  battery,  which 
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commanded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  having  been  cap- 
tured, the  squadron  entered,  and  facilitated  the  junction  of 
the  two  divisions  of  troops  at  Newhaven.  The  public  stores, 
and  some  vessels  and  ordnance  were  destroyed,  and  six  field- 
pieces  and  a  privateer  ready  for  sea  were  brought  off.  The 
troops  re-embarked  on  the  Gth,  and  on  the  8th  arrived  off 
Fairfield.  Here  they  again  made  good  their  landing,  although 
opposed  by  a  formidable  party  of  militia,  and  a  body  of  con- 
tinental troops.  During  the  march  of  the  troops  to  Fairfield, 
the  enemy  unwisely  opened  a  fire  upon  them  from  the  house- 
tops and  windows,  in  revenge  for  which  some  of  the  royalist 
party  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  nearly  the  whole  town  was 
consumed.    Several  whale-boats  were  here  destroyed. 

On  the  9th  the  troops  crossed  the  Sound  to  Huntingdon 
Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  provisions,  after  which  the 
fleet  returned  with  them,  and  anchored  near  Norwalk  Bay. 
The  troops,  on  landing,  were  again  attacked  from  the  houses, 
and  the  general  ordered  the  town  to  be  burnt.  Here  five 
large  vessels,  two  privateer  brigs  on  the  stocks,  and  twenty 
whale-boats,  with  saw-mills,  warehouses,  and  stores,  were 
destroyed.  The  same  measure  was  pursued  towards  Green- 
field from  the  same  cause  ;  and  two  row-boat  privateers,  with 
many  whale-boats,  were  destroyed.1  The  expedition  was 
then  recalled  to  New  York,  and  shortly  afterwards  found 
sufficient  occupation  in  regaining  possession  of  Stony  Point, 
which  had  been  adroitly  surprised  and  carried  by  a  body  of 
troops  under  General  Wayne  on  the  night  of  the  15th  July. 
Sir  George  Collier  conducted  a  squadron  up  the  river  on  the 
19th,  as  soon  as  the  northerly  winds  which  prevailed  would 

1  It  was  a  great  subject  of  complaint  in  England  that  these  towns 
should  have  been  bo  severely  dealt  with.  The  American  party  loudly 
condemned  the  proceedings  as  of  great  inhumauity  ;  but  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  act  was  not  contemplated,  and  that  the  provocation 
to  commit  it  came  from  the  Americans.  The  design  of  the  various 
destructive  expeditions  was  not  to  distress  private  individuals,  nor  to 
attack  private  property.  Public  and  warlike  stores,  vessels,  and  means 
of  offence  and  defence,  formed  legitimate  objects  of  attack,  and  any 
wanton  destruction  of  private  property  was  uniformly  forbidden,  and 
never  resorted  to  unless  provocation  of  the  kind  above  described  was  first 
committed.  This  plan  was  also  followed  up  during  the  American  war 
in  1818-14.  Sir  George  Cockburn,  who  commanded  in  the  riven*  and  at 
the  capture  of  Washington,  studiously  avoided  attacking  private  houses, 
unless  they  were  first  turned  into  fortresses  or  made  a  cover  for  assailants. 
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allow  him ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  the  shipping,  the 
Americans  precipitately  retreated 

The  expedition  to  the  Penobscot  was,  however,  the  most 
important.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  considering  it  desirable  to 
establish  a  post  on  the  Penobscot,  had  given  orders  to 
Brigadier-General  McLean,  who  commanded  the  forces  at 
Halifax,  to  detach  such  part  of  the  troops  as  he  could  safely 
spare  for  that  purpose.  General  McLean  personally  took 
command  of  the  expedition.  The  troops  destined  for  this 
service  accordingly  embarked,  and  sailed  from  Halifax  under 
convoy  of  the  sloops  of  war  Albany,  North,  and  Nautilus, 
Commanders  Heniy  Mowatt,  Gerard  Selby,  and  Thomas 
Farnham.  On  the  16th  of  June  the  expedition  reached 
Penobscot  Bay,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops  on  the  peninsula 
of  Majebigwaduce,  consisting  of  450  of  the  74th  regiment, 
commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Campbell,  and  200  of  the 
82nd.  Here  they  made  every  exertion  to  clear  the  land,  in 
order  to  build  a  fort ;  but  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
had  to  contend  were  so  great,  that  the  end  of  July  still  found 
them  unprepared  to  contend  against  the  enemy,  which 
was  advancing  to  drive  them  from  their  position.  On  the 
21st  of  July,  General  McLean  received  information  that  a 
considerable  armament  had  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  him,  under  the  command  of  General  Lovell 
and  Commodore  Saltonstall.  The  works  were  at  this  time 
in  a  very  unfinished  state,  but  immediate  preparations  were 
made  for  the  due  reception  of  the  enemy.  The  crews  of  the 
three  sloops  of  war  were  actively  employed  assisting  to  throw 
up  batteries  and  mount  guns,  and  the  best  possible  use  was 
made  of  the  available  means.  On  the  25th  of  July,  the 
American  flotilla,  consisting  of  thirty-seven  sail,  came  in 
sight,  and  the  armed  vessels,  whose  united  force  amounted  to 
330  guns  and  2,150  men,  in  three  divisions,  attacked  the  » 
defences  of  the  British,  while  the  land  forces,  numbering 
about  1,000  more,  embarked  in  boats,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  landing.  The  sloops  of  war  and  temporary  batteries, 
however,  gave  the  assailants  so  warm  a  reception  that  they 
retired  ;  and  the  attempted  landing  was  also  frustrated. 
Active  operations  were  carried  on  until  the  12th  of  August, 
in  the  course  of  winch  the  Americans  obtained  possession  of 
the  islands  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  and  effected  a 
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landing  on  the  peninsula,  where  they  erected  powerful  bat- 
teries. General  McLean  having  been  informed  that  an 
attempt  to  storm  the  works  would  be  made  on  the  night  of 
the  12  th,  made  every  preparation  for  defence  ;  but  the 
Americans  suddenly  abandoned  their  camp  and  works,  and  re- 
embarked  their  troops,  baggage,  and  artillery.  This  unlooked- 
for  retreat  was  soon,  however,  accounted  for  by  the  arrival 
of  a  British  squadron  in  the  bay  on  the  14th,  under  Sir 
George  Collier,  consisting  of  the  following  : — 
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32 

20 
14 


Ships. 
Rai<on  liable  . . 

Blonde   

Virginia  

Greyhound. . . . 

Camilla  

Galatea  

Otter  


Commodore  Sir  George  Collier 
Captain  Andrew  Barclay 
John  Orde 
Archibald  Dickson 
John  Collins 
John  Howorth 
Richard  Creyk 


if 


Sir  George  Colliers  approach  was  known  to  the  Americans 
by  means  of  their  look-out  vessel,  but  was  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  General  McLean  and  his  gallant  band.  On  the 
squadron  entering,  the  Americans  appeared  disposed  to  dis- 
pute the  jtassage,  and  formed  a  crescent  across  the  river  ; 
but  this  was  mere  show,  for  on  the  advance  of  the  Blonde, 
Virginia,  and  Galatea,  the  enemy  bore  up  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  without  firing  an  effective  shot.  Although  the 
Americans  could  not  i)erhaps  have  made  a  very  successful 
resistance,  yet  so  precipitate  a  flight  was  not  creditable,  as  a 
list  of  their  squadron  will  show  : — 
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Guns.  Ships. 
32    Warren  . 
22    Sally  ... 
Putnam  . 
Hector 
Revenge 

1 Monmouth .... 
Hampden   
Hunter  

(  Vengeance .... 
IS  \  Black  Prince  . . 
(Sky  Rocket  .. 

Brijcs. 

15  Hazard   

16  Active   


Commodore  D.  Saltonstall 
Captain  Holmes 
Waters 
Cairns 
Hallet 
Rosa 
Salter 
Brown 
Thomas 
West 
Burke 
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Gods.  Brigs. 

! Tyrannicide  . .  Captain  Cathcart 
Defiance.  •  •  »  •  • 

Diligence    „  Brown 

Pallas.   „  Johnstone 

12    Providence   „  Hacker 

Together  with  nineteen  sail  of  transport-vessels.  It  is  staled 
by  Cooper1  that  the  above  consisted  chiefly  of  privateers,  but 
this,  if  correct,  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  panic 
which  prevailed.  Sir  George  Collier,  observing  the  pellmell 
retreat  of  the  enemy  without  waiting  to  form  his  squadron, 
threw  out  the  signal  for  a  general  chase.  The  Hunter  and 
Defence  endeavoured  to  escape  by  the  west  passage  of  Long 
Island,  but  finding  it  impracticable,  the  former  ran  ashore 
under  all  sail,  and  the  latter  entered  a  small  creek,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  observation.  This  being  seen  by  Sir  George 
Collier,  he  despatched  Lieutenant  David  Mackay,  of  the 
Raisonnable,  with  fifty  men,  to  board  the  Hunter  ;  and 
Captain  Collins,  in  the  Camilla,  was  directed  to  proceed  after 
the  Defence.  Lieutenant  Mackay  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  Hunter  without  loss,  but  the  Defence  was 
set  on  fire  by  her  own  crew  on  the  approach  of  the  Camilla. 
The  British  squadron,  now  including  the  sloops  of  war 
Albany,  North,  and  Nautilus,  which  had  quickly  repaired 
the  damages  sustained  during  the  siege,  continued  the  pursuit 
of  the  flying  enemy,  but  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  own 
safety,  from  being  ignorant  of  the  pilotage,  and  from  the 
narrowness  and  intricacy  of  the  channel.  Added  to  the 
danger  arising  from  such  difficulties,  was  that  caused  by 
the  burning  ships  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  The  Hampden 
being  closely  pursued  and  unable  to  escape  by  running  ashore, 
surrendered  ;  but  the  Warren  was  set  on  fire  by  her  own 
crew,  and  destroyed.  A  more  finished  day's  work  was 
never  performed  :  twenty-four  sail  were  completely  destroyed 
by  the  enemy  or  by  the  pursuers,  not  one  vessel  escaping. 
The  American  force  thus  taken  and  destroyed  had  on  board 
3,000  men.  Sir  George  Collier  returned  once  more  victorious 
to  New  York  with  his  prizes,  where  he  found  Vicc-Adniiral 
Arbuthnot,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  squadron. 

1  History  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
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D'Estaing,  as  we  have  seen,  after  his  action  with  Admiral 
Byron,  proceeded  to  Cape  Francois.  At  this  place  he  found 
himself  besieged  with  overtures  from  the  American  Congress 
to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  General  Lincoln,  then  about  to 
attack  the  British  army  in  South  Carolina  D'Estaing  ac- 
quiesced, hoping  thereby  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  his 
previous  shortcomings  at  Rhode  Island.  The  French  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  two  50-gun  ships,  and 
eleven  frigates,  quitted  Cape  Francois  on  the  20th  of  August, 
having  on  board  5,500  troops.  General  Lincoln's  army  con- 
sisted of  3,500,  including  free  blacks  and  mulattoes ;  but 
which  was  afterwards  reinforced  with  greater  numbers.  On 
the  1st  of  September,  the  fleet  arrived  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  and  on  the  3rd,  the  advanced  squadron  was  observed 
from  Tybee,  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Lock,  of  the  Rose,  who 
had  been  detached  in  a  fast-sailing  tender  to  reconnoitre  the 
strangers.  Captain  John  Henry,  senior  officer  in  the  Savan- 
nah, who  commanded  the  Fowey,  immediately  despatched 
Lieutenant  Whitworth  in  a  tender  to  New  York  with  the 
intelligence.  The  tender  put  to  sea  on  the  6th,  but  was 
chased  back  into  port  by  the  enemy ;  a  second  and  more 
successful  attempt  was  however  made  on  the  night  of  the  7th. 
The  position  of  the  British  at  this  moment  was  extremely 
critical.    The  naval  force  in  the  Savannah  was  as  follows  : — 

Gqm.  Ships. 

2q  i  Fowey   Captain  John  Henry 

\  Rose  *   John  Brown 

18    Vigilant  (armed  ship) . .       „       Hugh  C.  Christian 
Comet,  Scourge,  Vindictive,  Viper,  Hornet,  and  Snake,  galleys ;  and 
Keppel  and  Germain,  hired  armed  veiisels. 

On  the  8th,  forty-one  sail  were  descried  to  the  southward 
of  Tybee,  beating  to  windward  against  a  northerly  wind ; 
and  on  the  9th,  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  bar.  Captain 
Henry,  upon  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  destroyed  the  marks 
for  entering  the  channel,  and  ascended  the  river  to  join  his 
force  to  that  of  General  Prevost.  Having  removed  some  of 
the  guns  and  stores,  the  Fowey  and  Rose  reached  Five-fathom 
Hole,  three  miles  below  the  town,  where  the  remainder  of 
the  guns  and  ammunition  were  taken  out.  During  the  14th 
and  loth,  the  seamen  were  employed  landing  the  cannon 
and  ammunition  from  the  ships  and  small  vessels,  and  the 
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sailors  were  then  distributed  among  the  different  batteries, 
and  the  marines  incorporated  with  the  grenadiers  of  the 
COth  regiment.  All  hands  were  now  employed  night  and 
day  in  raising  batteries  and  works.  Soldiers  and  sailors, 
naval  and  mercantile,  wrought  side  by  side,  and  cheered 
each  other  on  to  redoubled  exertions.  The  enemy  were 
astonished  at  the  resources  of  the  besieged.  It  being  appre- 
hended that  the  French  ships  would  be  brought  up  the 
river,  and  so  approach  too  near  the  town,  Captain  Henry 
determined  to  sink  the  Rose,  Savannah,  four  transports, 
and  smaller  vessels  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  A  boom  was 
also  drawn  across  to  prevent  an  attack  from  fire-rafts. 
Previously  to  this,  the  Fowey,  Keppel,  Comet  galley,  and 
armed  ship  Germain,  were  brought  up  near  the  town,  and 
the  Germain,  having  her  guns  on  board,  was  placed  off 
Yamairaw  so  as  to  Hank  the  British  lines.  Three  French 
frigates  advanced  up  the  river  as  high  as  Mudflat,  accom* 
}>anied  by  two  American  galleys  ;  but  did  not  approach  near 
enough  to  render  their  fire  effectual. 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  the  French  having  completed 
their  batteiy  of  nine  heavy  mortars,  opened  upon  the  town. 
They  also  commenced  a  cannonade  from  thirty-seven  heavy 
guns  landed  from  the  fleet.  The  bombardment  continued 
until  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  besieged  making  little  or 
no  return.  D'Estaing  now  determined  to  storm  the  British 
lines ;  but  met  with  a  desperate  resistance  and  disastrous 
repulse.  Although  only  300  meli  were  opposed  to  the 
numerous  force  brought  against  them,  the  steadiness  and 
skill  of  the  British  routed  the  enemy  at  all  points.  The 
fire  from  three  seamen  batteries,  and  the  field-pieces,  taking 
the  assailants  in  every  direction,  threw  them  into  some 
disorder ;  and  at  this  most  critical  moment,  Major  Glasier, 
of  the  COth,  with  the  60th  grenadiers  and  the  marines, 
advancing  rapidly  from  the  lines,  charged  with  fury.  In  an 
instant  the  ditches  of  the  redoubt,  and  a  battery  to  its  right, 
in  rear,  were  cleared.  The  grenadiers  charging  headlong, 
drove  the  enemy  in  confusion  over  the  abbatis,  and  into  the 
swamp.  On  this  occasion  Captain  Wickham,  of  the  grena- 
diers, greatly  distinguished  himself. 

The  loss  amounted  to  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and 
fifteen  rank  and  file  killed ;  and  one  captain,  three  subal- 
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terns,  and  thirty-five  rank  and  file  wounded.  The  loss  to 
the  navy  amounted  to  two  seamen  and  two  marines  killed, 
and  nine  seamen  and  seven  marines  wounded  The  French 
lost  near  1,200  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded.  After 
this  severe  repulse,  they  precipitately  abandoned  their  works, 
and  re-embai  ked  their  troops,  while  General  Lincoln  and  his 
motley  army  retreated  up  the  country,  destroying  bridges, 
and  cutting  off  every  means  of  pursuit.  Captain  Henry 
honourably  mentioned  the  services  rendered  by  those  under 
his  orders,  particularly  by  Captain  Brown  and  Lieutenant 
Richard  Lock,  of  the  Rose,  and  Lieutenant  David  Crawford, 
of  the  Fowey.  Captain  Richard  Fisher,  who  acted  as  bri- 
gade-major, and  Captain  John  Knowles,  who  served  on  shore 
at  the  batteries,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Goldesborough  (of 
the  Vigilant,  by  whose  zeal  and  activity  the  king's  troops 
were  brought  through  Wallscut  to  Savannah)  were  also 
warmly  commended,  and  the  latter  appointed  to  command 
the  Vigilant  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Christian,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  despatches.  Captain  Mowbray,  of  the 
Germain,  and  the  following  masters  and  mates  of  merchant 
ships,  were  also  honourably  mentioned  in  the  gazetted  des- 
patch— viz.  Masters :  J ohn  Wilson,  Archibald  McCurdy, 
John  Higgins,  Arthur  Ryburn,  Christopher  Watson,  and 
John  Tate.  Mates:  James  McDonald,  John  Steele,1  John 
Chapman,  James  Ryburn,  Coward,  and  Harrison. 

The  French  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  26th  of  October,  and 
their  frigates  and  galleys  on  the  2nd  November,  having  per- 
formed no  other  real  service  than  the  capture  of  the  dis- 
masted 50-gun  ship  Experiment  on  the  24th  of  September, 
the  2  4 -gun  ship  Ariel,  the  Myrtle,  Navy  Victualler,  and 
Champion,  store-ship. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  British  32-gun  frigate 
Pearl,  Captain  George  Montagu,  while  cruising  off  the  Azores, 
early  in  the  morning,  chased  a  large  ship  bearing  north-west, 
and  at  9h.  30m.  A.M.  brought  her  to  action.  The  chase, 
which  was  the  Spanish  28-gun  frigate  Santa  Monica,  main- 
tained an  animated  fire  for  two  hours,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  having  had  thirty-eight  men  killed  and  forty-five 
wounded,  she  surrendered.    The  Pearl  suffered  a  loss  of 

1  Distinguished  himself  so  much  during  the  siege  that  Captain  Henry 
afterwards  appointed  him  to  command  the  Viper. 
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twelve  men  killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  The  Santa 
Monica  was  a  fine  new  ship,  mounting  twenty-six  long 
12-pounders  on  her  main  deck,  and  two  4-j>ounders  on  her 
quarter-deck,  with  a  crew  of  271  men.  She  exceeded  the 
Pearl  in  point  of  tonnage,  and  became  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  British  navy,  to  which  she  was  added  as  a  32-gun  frigate. 

From  the  time  that  Captain  John  Paul  Jones  returned  to 
Brest  in  the  Banger  with  his  prize,  the  Drake,  until  early 
in  1779,  that  individual  had  been  vainly  soliciting  employ- 
ment under  the  French  or  American  flag.  His  importunity 
at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  some  members  of  the  French 
government  to  place  under  Jones's  command  a  ship  named 
the  Duras,  formerly  an  Indiaman.  Ships  of  this  class  were 
at  that  period  built  very  strong,  and  fit  to  cany  either  cargo 
or  guns,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  them  em- 
ployed as  ships  of  war.  Their  scantling  was  stout,  and 
their  ports  large,  and  properly  fitted  for  guns  of  good  calibre. 
The  Duras,  which  name  was  subsequently  changed  for  that 
of  Bon  Homme  Richard,  was  fitted  out  at  L'Orient,  under 
the  iiersonal  direction  of  Captain  Jones.  The  precise  arma- 
ment of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  Mr.  James,  in  his  introductory  chapter  to  his 
"  Naval  History,"  describes  a  vessel  called  the  Bon  Acquis, 
which  seems  to  embody  many  of  the  admitted  peculiarities  of 
the  Richard.  The  Bon  Acquis,  captured  in  1757  by  the  Sheer- 
ness  and  Chichester,  measured  946  tons,  and  mounted  on  the 
lower  deck  eight  18-pounders,  on  the  main  deck  twenty-eight 
long  12- pounders,  and  two  long  6-pounderson  the  forecastle : 
total,  thirty-eight  guns.1  Mr.  Cooper,  in  describing  the 
Richard,  says  : — "  She  was  proj>erly  a  single -decked  ship,  or 
carried  her  armament  on  one-gun  deck,  with  the  usual  addi- 
tions on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle ;  but  Commodore 
Jones,  with  a  view  to  attacking  some  of  the  larger  convoys 
of  the  enemy,  caused  twelve  ports  to  be  cut  in  the  gun-room 
below,  where  six  old  18-pounders  were  mounted,  it  being  the 
intention  to  mount  all  the  guns  on  one  side  in  smooth  water."2 
The  Bon  Acquis,  however,  is,  we  conceive,  the  best  type  of  the 
Richard,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account. 

The  squadron  with  winch  Captain  Jones  sailed  from 

1  James's  Naval  History,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  2nd  edition. 

2  Coopers  History  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 
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L'Orient,  consisted  exclusively  of  the  ship  he  commanded, 
of  the  American  36-gun  frigate  Alliance,  Captain  Pierre 
Landais,  French  32-gun  frigate  Pallas,  Captain  Nicolas 
Cottineau,  French  armed  14-gun  brig  Vengeance,  Captain 
Philip  N.  Ricot,  and  French  14-gun  cutter  Cerf,  Captain 
Joseph  Varage.  Before  quitting  L'Orient,  the  whole  of  the 
above-named  officers  signed  an  agreement  giving  to  each  an 
independent  authority,  and  which  stamped  the  expedition 
as  a  privateering  one.  Although  ostensibly  under  the 
American  national  flag,  and  nominally  under  the  commission 
of  that  government,  the  orders  of  the  French  minister  of 
marine,  and  the  American  commissioners  at  the  court  of 
France,  were  to  be  executed.  On  the  23rd  of  September,  being 
off  Flamborough  Head,  the  Baltic  fleet,  under  convoy  of  the 
4  4 -gun  ship  Serapis,  Captain  Richard  Pearson,  and  armed 
2 2 -gun  ship  Countess  of  Scarborough,  Captain  Thomas 
Piercy,  was  descried.  As  at  this  time  the  dockyards  of 
England,  in  common  with  those  of  her  hostile  neighbours, 
were  very  deficient  of  stores,  the  importance  of  this  convoy 
was  very  great ;  and  it  leaves  discredit  upon  the  British 
naval  authorities  of  that  day,  that  it  was  intrusted  to  so 
puny  an  escort.  Of  all  classes  of  ships  belonging  to  the 
British  navy,  during  the  last  century,  none  sur]>assed,  in  bad 
qualities,  the  44-gun  ship  on  two  decks ;  the  two-decked  50-gun 
ships  were  bad  enough,  but  the  44-gun  ships  were  infinitely 
worse.  Their  lower  deck  ports  were  so  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  that  it  was  impossible  to  open  them  with  safety  in  a 
sea-way,  besides  which  the  space  between  decks  was  so  low 
as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  work  the  guns.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  upper  deck  had  only  a  light  breast-high 
bulwark.  The  Serapis  was  one  of  this  useless  class  of  vessels, 
and  being  quite  new,  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
her  many  defects  until  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
rior enemy.  In  a  letter  from  Captain  Pearson,  preserved 
among  the  admiralty  records,  it  is  stated,  that  the  lower  deck 
guns  were  so  long  and  unwieldy  as  to  prevent  their  being 
easily  run  in,  and  that  the  12 -pounders  on  the  main  deck 
were  old,  and  their  vents  so  large  that  great  part  of  the 
powder  exploded  through  them !  Yet  thus  imperfectly 
armed  did  tins  ship  proceed  on  a  service  of  considerable 
moment !  The  Serapis  measured  886  tons,  and  her  armament 
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consisted  of  twenty  long  18-pounders  on  the  lower  deck, 
twenty-two  long  12-pounders  on  the  main  deck,  and  two 
long  G-pounders  on  the  forecastle:  total — forty-four  guns. 
Mr.  Cooper  greatly  misstates  the  force  of  the  Serapis,  when 
he  describes  it  as  "  twenty  18-pound  guns,  twenty  9-pound 
guns,  and  ten  6-pound  guns,  making  an  armament  of  fifty 
, x    guns  in  the  whole.** 

Captain  Pearson  having  received  information  from  the 
bailiffs  of  Scarborough,  that  the  squadron  of  Paul  Jones 
was  off  the  coast,  on  seeing  the  strangers,  instantly  made 
the  signal  for  the  ships  under  his  convoy  to  bear  up  under 
the  lee  of  the  Serapis.  But  although  he  endeavoured  to 
enforce  the  signal  with  guns,  his  orders  were  disregarded 
until  noon,  when  some  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  merchant 
fleet  got  sight  of  the  enemy.  They  then  tacked  and  stood  in 
shore  for  Scarborough,  letting  fly  top  gallant-sheets  as  a  signal 
for  an  enemy.  The  Serapis  was  soon  under  all  sail  stretching 
off  shore  to  get  a  sight  of  the  enemy's  squadron,  which,  at 
lh.  p.m.  was  seen  from  the  masthead.  Captain  Pearson, 
observing  the  enemy's  force  to  be  three  large  ships  and  a 
-brig,  made  a  signal  to  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  to  join, 
and  hove  to  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  her  to  close.  At 
4h.  p.m.  the  enemy's  squadron  was  seen  from  the  deck,  bear- 
ing down  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  southward  and  west- 
ward At  6h.  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  having  closed 
the  Serapis,  both  ships  tacked  with  their  heads  in  shore,  the 
better  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  convoy,  both  ships  being 
then  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough 
the  headmost.  The  enemy's  force  was,  by  this  time,  dis- 
tinctly seen  to  be  a  two-decked  ship,1  and  two  frigates ;  but 
from  their  being  end  on,  no  colours  were  visible.  At  about 
7h.  20m.,  the  two-decked  ship  brought  to  on  the  larboard  bow 
of  the  Serapis  within  musket-shot,  when  Captain  Pearson 
hailed  her  and  asked,  "  What  ship  is  that  1"  An  answer  was 
returned,  "  The  Princess  Royal."  Captain  Pearson  then 
asked  from  whence  they  came,  to  winch  an  evasive  answer 
was  returned,  when  Captain  Pearson  said  he  would  fire  into 

1  This  explicit  declaration  made  by  Captain  Pearson  is  a  positive  con- 
tradiction of  Mr.  Cooper's  theory,  derived,  however,  from  Paul  Jones's 
assertion  that  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's  "gun-room"  only  had  ports 
in  it. 
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them  if  they  did  not  answer  his  question  directly.    A  gun 
was  then  fired  from  the  stranger,  in  return  for  which  the 
Serapis  gave  her  a  broadside.    Both  ships  were  under  top- 
sails and  top-gallant  sails.    The  Richard  returned  the  fire 
of  the  Serapis,  and  several  broadsides  were  exchanged,  when 
the  American  ship  hove  all  aback,  and  dropped  on  the 
quarter  of  the  Serapis.    Mr.  Cooper,  wlio  quotes  Lieutenant 
Dale's  authority,  states  that,  at  the  second  broadside,  two  of 
the  six  guns  that  were  in  the  gun-room  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  "  burst  ed,"  blowing  up  the  deck  above,  and  killing 
or  wounding  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  that  were 
stationed  below,  and  that  this  disaster  caused  all  the  heavy 
guns  to  be  instantly  deserted.1    The  same  story  is  told  by 
Captain  Jones.    Captain  Pearson,  however,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  alleged  calamity ;  and  most  assuredly,  had  such  an 
accident  occurred,  it  must  have  been  observed  from  the  Serapis. 
Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  renowned  Commodore 
Decatur,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  attributed  the  escape 
of  the  Belvidera,  in  1812,  to  the  bursting  of  one  gun  on 
board  the  President,  we  think  Commodore  Jones  would 
have  been  justified  in  at  once  hauling  his  wind  and  quitting 
the  Serapis  after  such  an  event  as  the  bursting  of  two.  But 
the  facts,  as  stated  by  Captain  Pearson,  show  that  the  ship 
was  not  disabled,  and  that  she  merely  dropped  astern,  pro- 
bably with  the  view  of  attempting  the  manoeuvre  of  raking 
the  Serapis,  by  bearing  up  under  that  ship's  stem.    But  the 
Richard,  after  dropping  upon  the  weather  quarter  of  the 
Serapis  in  the  manner  described,  filled  again  and  ran  the 
British  ship  aboard  on  the  weather  or  larboard  quarter. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  to  board,  but  which  was  at 
once  repulsed,  and  the  Richard  again  dropped  astern.  The 
yards  of  the  Serapis  were  now  backed  to  enable  her  to  get 
square  with  her  antagonist ;  but  having  gathered  too  much 
stern  way,  the  Richard  was  able  to  fill  and  stand  across  the 
bows  of  the  Serapis.    This  manoeuvre,  however,  did  not 
wholly  succeed,  as  the  mizen  shrouds  of  the  RichariPcaught 
the  jib-boom  of  the  Serapis,  and  the  spar  giving  way,  the 
ships  dropped  alongside  each  other  head  and  stern.  The 
spare  anchor  of  the  Serapis,  having  entered  the  quarter 

1  History  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
VOL.  L  U 
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gallery  of  the  Richard,  held  the  ships  fast,  and  a  furious 
action  then  took  place,  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  touching. 
This  contact  occurred,  by  Captain  Pearson's  calculation,  at 
8h.  30m.  p.m.  From  this  time  till  lOh.  30m.  the  cannonade 
lasted  uninterruptedly  ;  but  the  contest  had  ceased  to  be  an 
equal  one.  The  12-pounder  36-gun  frigate  Alliance,  shortly 
after  the  Serapis  and  Bon  Homme  Richard  had  got  foul  in 
the  manner  described,  bore  down  upon  the  combatants,  and 
"  sailing  round  them,"  poured  in  a  galling  fire,  to  which  no 
return  could  be  made  from  the  Serapis. 

Captain  Jones,  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  thought  proper 
to  stigmatize  Captain  Landais  with  treachery,  and  therefore 
charged  him  with  directing  his  guns  at  the  American  ship 
instead  of  the  British.  The  absurdity  of  this  argument,  upon 
which  great  stress  is  laid  in  all  the  American  accounts,  is 
sufficient  to  disprove  it.1  Had  the  Alliance  united  her  fire 
with  that  of  the  Serapis  in  the  manner  stated,  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  must  inevitably  have  been  sunk  in  an  hour. 
Captain  Pearson,  therefore,  having  two  opponents  to  contend 
against,  soon  found  his  case  a  bad  one  ;  and  to  add  to  the 
dillieulty  of  his  position,  an  accident  occurred  which  destroyed 
his  hopes  of  success.  The  lower  deck  battery,  for  an  hour 
after  the  ships  had  come  in  contact,  had  kept  up  a  con- 

1  Had  Captain  Landais  fired  the  guns  with  his  own  hand,  it  is  possible 
the  act  might  have  been  committed  and  proof  to  the  contrary  be  still 
difficult ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  guns  were  fired  by  his  crew,  most  of  whom 
were  Americans,  it  is  not  possible  that  he  could  havo  ordered  them  to 
fire  into  their  consort  without  some,  at  least,  being  able  to  bear  out 
Jones  in  his  calumnious  and  mendacious  falsehood.*  But  to  look  only 
at  the  facts — the  Serapis  was  a  superior  ship  to  her  adversary  ;  the 
latter,  according  to  the  Dale  and  J ones  versions,  had  been  reduced  to 
her  12-pounder  main  deck  battery.  The  action  was  at  such  close  quar 
ters,  that  skill  in  gunnery  on  either  side  would  have  been  comparatively 
valueless,  and  yet  the  Serapis  was  finally  overpowered  !  A  braver  or  a 
better  and  more  experienced  officer  than  Captain  Pearson  did  not  grace 
the  British  navy  list,  his  officers  were  efficient  and  skilful,  his  crew 
devoted,  consequently,  with  such  adjuncts,  his  victory  must  shortly  havo 
been  complete,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  the  guns  of  the  Alliance. 


*  Evidence,  so-called,  was,  it  is  true,  trumped  up  in  order  to  substan- 
tiate the  charges  of  treachery  against  Captain  Landais,  but  they  were 
not  considered  sufficient  to  establish  Jones's  barefaced  assertions  and 
those  of  his  hireling  crew.  In  Sherburne's  Life  of  Paul  Jones  these 
evidences  are  given  in  txtenao. 
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tinuous  fire ;  but  at  9h.  30m.  a  hand-grenade,  which  had 
been  thrown  into  one  of  the  lower  deck  ports,  ignited  a 
quantity  of  powder,  and  caused  a  most  destructive  explosion 
fore  and  aft  the  deck.  It  is  supposed  that  the  supply  of 
powder  from  the  magazine  had  been  handed  up  faster  than 
it  could  be  used,  and  that  an  accumulation  had  consequently 
taken  place.  So  heavy  was  the  loss,  that  the  guns  from  the 
mainmast  aft  were  rendered  useless  during  the  remainder  of 
the  action.  The  Serapis  had  been  on  fire  in  at  least  a  dozen 
places  from  combustibles  thrown  on  her  deck ;  but  still  no 
thought  save  of  victory  was  entertained. 

The  condition  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  no  less 
desperate  ;  and  had  not  a  third  ship  been  at  hand,1  her  cap-  . 
ture  would  have  been  certain.  At  this  juncture,  a  ruse  was 
tried,  which,  though  natural  and  excusable  enough  in  a 
privateer,  is  not  to  be  justified  in  a  national  ship  of  war. 
"  At  lOh.  p.m.,"  says  Captain  Pearson,  in  his  official  letter, 
"  they  called  for  quarter  from  the  ship  alongside,  and  said 
they  had  struck.  Hearing  this,  I  called  upon  the  captain  to 
know  if  he  had  struck,  or  if  he  asked  for  quarter ;  but  no 
anstoer  being  made  after  repeating  my  words  two  or  three  times, 
I  called  for  the  boarders,  and  ordered  them  to  board,  which 
they  did  :  but  the  moment  they  were  on  board  they  dis- 
covered a  superior  number  lying  under  cover  with  pikes  in 
their  hands  ready  to  receive  them,  upon  which  our  people 
instantly  retreated  into  our  own  ship,  and  returned  to  their 
guns."  Captain  Jones,  in  his  letter  reporting  the  action,2 
admits  that  some  of  his  crew  called  for  quarter,  and  in  his 
Memoirs  states  that  the  gunner,  believing  the  ship  to  be 
sinking,  was  among  the  number.  Jones  also  acknowledges 
that  he  heard  Captain  Pearson's  hail,  to  which  for  a  time  he 
paid  no  attention,  but  at  length  answered,  "I  have  not 
dreamt  of  such  a  tiling,  but  am  determined  to  make  you 
strike."  At  this  time  also  the  ensign  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Ricliard  was  hanging  over  the  stern  in  the  water,  the  staff 

1  Mr.  Cooper  seems  tacitly  to  admit  this,  when  he  says :  *  There  i<t 
little  doubt  that  the  Alliance  did  materially  more  injury  to  the  Richard 
than  to  the  Serapis,  though,  as  Captain  Pearson  could  not  have  known 
this  feet  at  the  time,  it  is  highly  probahfe  that  her  proximity  may  have 
influenced  that  uttim-  In  inducing  him  to  lotcsr  kk  faff* — History  of  th< 
United  States  Navy,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

■  Sherburne's  Memoirs  of  Paul  Jones. 

u2 
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having  been  shot  away.1  These  admissions  are  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  belief  that  calling  for  quarter  was  a  deliberate 
ra»e,  and  that  its  object  was  to  entrap  a  number  of  the 
Serapis's  men  on  board,  with  probably  the  captain  at  their 
head,  and  so  gain  a  mean  and  unfair  advantage.  Had  Cap- 
tain Jones  or  Lieutenant  Dale  replied  to  the  hail  of  Captain 
Pearson,  as  honourable  men  would  have  done,  the  alleged 
unauthorized  act  of  calling  for  quarter  would  have  been  nega- 
tived immediately.  Coupling  this  with  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  large  party  of  the  enemy's  crew  lying  in  wait  with  pikes 
ready  to  receive  unwary  boarders,  we  cannot  avoid  terming 
the  whole  .as  a  premeditated  and  most  dishonourable 
transaction. 

The  action  continued  till  lOh.  30m.  p.m.  The  Alliance 
had  taken  up  her  position  under  the  stern  of  the  Serapis, 
from  which  she  was  able  to  rake  the  British  ship  with 
impunity.  Captain  Pearson  was  left  almost  alone  ui>ou  the 
quarter-deck.  Many  of  his  officers  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  two-thirds  of  his  crew  liora  de  combat.  His  ship  was  a 
wreck,  the  lower  masts  in  a  tottering  state,  and  resistance 
could  not  hopefully  be  prolonged.  Captain  Pearson  therefore 
reluctantly  ordered  the  colours  to  be  struck,  in  order  to  save 
the  remainder  of  his  gallant  crew,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  mainmast  fell  over  the  side.  His  duty  had  been  per- 
formed. The  convoy  was  safe,  and  the  cruise  of  Paul  Jones 
spoiled. 

Immediately  the  ship  struck,  Captain  Pearson  and  his 
first-lieutenant  were  hurried  on  board  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  which  they  found  in  a  sinking  state,  her  quarters 
on  the  lower  deck  having  been  completely  driven  in,  and  all 
her  lower  de<&  guns  dismounted.  The  ship  was  also  on  fire 
in  two  places,  and  had  six  or  seven  feet  water  in  her  hold.2 

*  History  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 

*  Mr.  Cooper's  description  of  the  state  of  the  American  ship  is  scarcely 
credible  ;  but  he  had  the  authority  of  Lieutenant  Dale  for  its  veracity. 
"  Abaft,  on  a  line  with  the  guns  of  the  Serapis  that  had  not  been  dis- 
able* 1  by  the  explosion,  the  timbers  were  found  to  be  nearly  all  beaten 
in  or  beaten  out,  for  in  this  respect  there  was  little  difference  l>etween 
the  two  sides  of  the  ship  ;  and  it  was  said  that  her  poop  and  upper  decks 
would  have  fallen  into  the  gun-room  but  for  a  fewfuttocks  that  had  been 
missed.  Indeed,  so  large  was  the  vacuum,  that  most  of  the  shot  fired 
from  this  part  of  the  Serapis  must  have  gone  through  the  Richard 
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The  water  gained  so  rapidly  during  the  night,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  crew  and  prisoners  to  the 
Serapis  ;  but  before  all  the  wounded  could  be  got  out,  the 
Richard  sank.  Captain  Pearson,  in  his  official  letter,  states 
that  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  "  sunk  with  a  great  number 
of  her  wounded  people  on  board  but  this  has  been  con- 
tradicted by  the  advocates  of  Captain  Jones.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  exceedingly  probable,  that  one  is  more  inclined  to 
think  Captain  Pearson's  statement  the  most  correct. 

The  crew  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  very  numerous. 
It  is  stated  by  Captain  Pearson  that  the  American  ship  had 
a  complement  of  375  men,  and  that  300  prisoners  were  on 
board  the  squadron  ;  but  Mr.  Cooper  states  that  the  crew 
on  the  muster-roll  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  when  she 
commenced  the  action  (exclusive  of  soldiers,  and  "a  few- 
volunteers  not  mustered"),  did  not  exceed  227,  and  that 
many  of  those  were  absent  in  prizes.  The  soldiers  numbered 
120,  which  increases  the  complement  to  347  ;  and  probably 
if  the  u  few  volunteers  not  mustered"  are  added,  Captain 
Pearson's  estimate  will  not  be  found  so  very  extravagant. 
Of  these  there  were,  according  to  the  Cooper  version,  forty  - 
two  seamen  killed,  or  died  of  their  wounds,  and  forty-one 
seamen  wounded  ;  and  the  loss  of  soldiers  serving  as  marines 
is  set  down  at  forty-nine,  making  a  total  of  132  killed  and 
wounded.  u  It  is  known,  however,"  writes  Mr.  Cooper, 
"  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  action  the  soldiers,  or 
marines,  suffered  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  crew  ; 
and  general  report  having  made  the  gross  loss  of  the  Richard 
150  men,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  not  far  from 
the  fact." 1  Captain  Pearson's  letter,  on  the  other  hand, 
states  that  the  enemy's  loss  was  317,  which  probably  included 
some  of  "  the  few  volunteers  not  mustered,"  and  some  of  the 
English  prisoners  of  war,  which,  it  is  generally  believed,  were 
forced  to  fight  against  their  countrymen.2    The  loss  of  the 

without  touching  anything.  The  rudder  was  cut  from  the  stern-post, 
and  the  t  ransom*  nearly  all  driven  out  of  her.  All  the  after  part  of  the 
ship  in  particular  that  was  helow  the  quarter-deck  was  torn  to  piece**, 
and  nothing  hail  saved  thane  stationed  on  the  quarter-deck  but  the 
impossibility  of  elevating  guns  that  almost  touched  their  object." 
1  History  of  the  U.  »S.  Navy,  vol.  i. 

9  Mr.  Cooper  acknowledges,  upon  the  authority  of  Lieutenant  Dale, 
that  the  100  prisoners  released  from  their  place  of  confinement  by  the 
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Serapis  was  veiy  severe.  She  commenced  the  action  with 
264  men,  exclusive  of  a  number  of  lascars,  being  supernume- 
raries, borne  for  a  passage,  and  of  these  she  had  one  master  s 
mate,  William  Brown ;  two  midshipmen,  George  Ludwig 
and  William  Bunting ;  the  boatswain,  Edward  Place  ;  pilot, 
George  Posgate ;  two  petty  officers,  twenty-seven  seamen, 
and  fifteen  marines  killed  ;  and  the  second-lieutenant,  Michael 
Stanhope  \  second-lieutenant  of  marines,  Samuel  Wightman  ; 
two  surgeonVmates,  John  McNight  and  Walter  Kitchen  ; 
John  Brownell,  masters-mate  (severely) ;  William  Popplewell, 
midshipman  ;  William  Mycock,  clerk  ;  three  petty  officers, 
forty-six  seamen,  and  twelve  marines  wounded  ;  total,  forty- 
nine  killed,  sixty-eight  wounded.  This  number  included  only 
the  badly  wounded ;  but  numerous  others  suflered  from  burns. 
The  list  was  sadly  augmented  by  the  bad  attendance  and 
miseries  to  which  the  crew  were  subjected  prior  to  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  ;  so  that  the  deaths  were  increased  to 
sixty-one,  including  sixteen  marines. 

The  armed  slnp  Countess  of  Scarborough,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Thomas  Piercy,  was  not  at  all  a  match  for 
the  Pallas  ;  but  Captain  Piercy,  notwithstanding  his  greatly 
inferior  force,  maintained  a  smart  action,  and  did  not  sur- 
render until  four  of  his  crew  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded, 
three  of  whom  died. 

Captain  Pearson  and  his  remaining  crew  were  carried  into 
the  Texel  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  from  the  Dutch  autho- 
rities they  were  demanded  by  the  British  government,  and 
after  some  delay  were  at  length  released.  Captains  Pearson 
and  Piercy  were  both  rewarded,  as  was  their  due,  for  their 
gallant  conduct :  the  former  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  the  latter  promoted  ;  and  the  further  to  mark  the 
public  sense  of  the  skill  and  bravery  which  preserv  ed  a 
valuable  fleet  from  capture,  the  London  Assurance  Company 
presented  both  these  officers  with  pieces  of  plate  to  the  value 
of  100  guineas  to  Captain  Pearson,1  and  of  fifty  to  Captain 

• 

master-at-arms  were  mustered  at  the  pumps,  turning  their  consternation 
to  account. 

1  Sir  Richard  Pearson  was  afterwards  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  lie  died  in  1805.  The  annexed  portrait  is 
kindly  presented  by  hisgrandnephew,  the  Rev.  George  Thompson,  M.A., 
of  Wisbcach. 
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Piercy.  Various  other  public  companies  and  corporations 
acknowledged  the  meritorious  service  performed.  The  first- 
lieutenant  of  the  Serapis,  John  Wright,  was  promoted,  and  a 
court-martial  honourably  acquitted  the  captains  and  officers 
of  both  ships. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  British  12-pounder  32-gun 
frigate  Quebec,  Captain  George  Farmer,  while  cruising  off 
Brest  in  company  wdth  the  Rambler  cutter,  Lieutenant 
George,  chased  two  sail  in  the  south-west  quarter,  which  at 
8h.  A.M.  were  made  out  to  be  a  large  frigate  and  a  cutter. 
The  stranger,  which  was  the  French  18-pounder  40-gun 
frigate  Surveillante,  at  9h.  A.M.  commenced  firing  upon  the 
Quebec  as  she  bore  down  to  close  her  ;  and  as  the  two 
frigates,  both  edging  off  the  wind,  neared  each  other,  a 
vigorous  action  took  place.  The  Rambler,  at  llh.,  brought 
to  action  the  French  16-gun  cutter  Expedition,  and  after 
engaging  for  three  hours,  obliged  her  to  sheer  off.  So  deter- 
mined was  the  fight  between  the  two  frigates,  that  at  2h.  p.m. 
both  were  dismasted,  and  the  fall  of  the  Quebec's  mizen-mast 
unfortunately  caused  the  ship  to  take  fire,  in  consequence  of 
the  main-sail,  which  hung  over  the  muzzles  of  the  guns. 
The  Kambler  endeavoured  to  approach  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Quebec,  but  the  light  air  of  wind  prevented  her  doing 
so  ;  boats  were  however  sent  to  endeavour  to  save  her  crew. 
The  Quebec  continued  to  burn  furiously  till  6h.  p.m.,  when 
she  blew  up  with  colours  flying.  The  boats  of  the  cutter 
picked  up  one  master  s  mate,  two  midshipmen,  and  fourteen 
men ;  Lieutenant  Francis  Roberts  was  saved  by  the  French 
frigate,  and  Mr.  Wilkie,  captain  s  clerk,  by  a  Frussian  vessel. 
Previously  to  this  conclusion,  Captain  Farmer  and  about 
eighty  of  his  crew  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  when  by  this 
unfortunate  catastrophe  150  brave  men  were  lost.  *  Tho 
Surveillante  was  reduced  to  a  sinking  state,  and  reached 
France  with  great  difficulty.  The  number  of  her  crew  killed 
and  wounded  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  very 
great,  judging  from  her  shattered  and  dismasted  state.  Tho 
great  inferiority  of  force  under  which  the  Quebec  fought  was 
such  as  to  throw  the  highest  lustre  on  Captain  Fanners 
determined  conduct ;  and  the  loss  of  so  brave  an  officer  was 
deeply  to  be  deplored.  To  mark  lus  sense  of  this  action,  the 
king  conferred  upon  Captain  Fanners  eldest  son  a  baronetcy; 
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and  Lieutenant  "Roberts  was  most  deservedly  promoted  to  be 
a  commander. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  the  French  30-gun  frigate 
Alcmene  was  captured  by  a  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Richard  Edwards,  oft'  Martinique.  On  the  1 8th  of 
December,  Captain  Walter  Griffiths,  when  commanding  the 
74-gun  ship  Conqueror,  was  killed  in  a  ]>artial  encounter  on 
the  same  station  with  a  French  squadron  under  M.  de  la 
Mothe  Piquet.  On  the  20th  of  December,  the  French 
36-gun  frigate  Blanche  and  40-gun  frigate  Fortunee,  and  on 
the  23rd  the  2 8 -gun  frigate  Ellis,  belonging  to  Comte 
d'Estaings  fleet,  were  captured  by  the  squadron  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Hyde  Parker.  The  Blanche  and  Fortunee  were 
added  to  the  British  navy. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  the  Spanish  38-gun  frigate 
Santa  Marguerita  was  captured  off  Cape  Finisterre  by  the 
British  28-gun  frigate  .Tartar,  Captain  A.  Gneme,  belonging 
to  the  squadron  of  Commodore  George  Johnstone.  The 
Santa  Marguerita,  being  a  fine  ship,  was  added  to  the  British 
navy  as  a  12-pounder  36-gun  frigate,  in  which  she  was  for  a 
long  j>eriod  a  serviceable  cruiser. 

On  the  12th  of  Deceml>er,  at  daybreak,  the  British  50-gun 
ship  Salisbury,  Captain  Charles  Inglis,  being  off  Porto  de 
Sail,  jn  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  chased  a  large  ship.  The  pur- 
suit lasted  till  6h.  30m.  p.m.,  when  the  chase  hoisted  Spanish 
colours,  and  an  action  commenced.  At  8h.  30m.  the  Spanish 
ship's  mainmast  was  shot  away,  and,  being  reduced  to  a 
defenceless  state,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  her  crew, 
she  surrendered.  The  prize  was  the  San  Carlos  privateer,  of 
fifty  guns,  long  12  and  G-pounders,  and  397  men.  Her 
guns  were  principally  brass ;  and  besides  those  moimted,  she 
had  on  board  twelve  brass  24-pounders,  a  quantity  of  shot  and 
shells,  and  5,000  stand  of  arms.  On  board  the  Salisbury 
four  men  were  killed,  and  fourteen  wounded,  five  mortally, 
among  whom  was  the  master,  Mr.  Millar.  Prizes  were  taken 
from  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than 
£1,025,600;  and  although  the  British  also  met  with  great 
losses,  yet  they  were  not  to  be  compared  with  their  successes. 

1780. — The  fleet  of  Admiral  George  B.  Rodney,  consisting 
of  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line  and  nine  frigates,  while  on  its 
outward  voyage  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  captured  on  the 
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1st  of  January  a  Spanish  squadron  belonging  to  the  Caraccas 
Company.  This  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Dou 
Juan  Augustin  de  Yardi,  in  the  64-gim  ship  Guipuseoano, 
comprised  six  sliips  of  war ;  and  the  convoy,  variously 
freighted,  consisted  of  tifteen  sail.  Having  arrived  off  Cadiz, 
A  dm  i  nil  Rodney  received  information  that  a  Spanish  fleet 
of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Admiral  Don 
Langara,  was  cruising  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  made  prepa- 
rations for  action. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  at  lh.  p.m.,  Cape  St.  Vincent 
bearing  north,  distant  four  leagues,  a  fleet  was  discovered  in 
the  south-east  quarter,  upon  which  the  signal  was  made  to 
bear  up  east  in  line.  At  2h.  Admiral  Rodney,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  strange  fleet  was  the  one  of  which  he  had 
intelligence,  and  that  the  ships  were  crowding  all  sail  to 
escape,  made  the  signal  for  a  general  chase.  The  wind  was 
blowing  strong  from  the  westward,  with  hazy  weather.  The 
coppered  ships  gained  rapidly  in  the  pursuit ;  and  shortly 
after  4h.  p.m.  the  74-gun  ships  Defence,  Bedford,  Resolution, 
and  Edgar,  Captains  James  Cranston,  Edmund  Affleck,  Sir 
Chaloner  Ogle,  and  John  Elliot,  commenced  firing  on  the 
enemy,  retreating  in  great  disorder.  The  64-gun  ship 
Bienfaisant,  Captain  John  Macbridc,  having  at  a  little  before 
5h.  got  up  with  the  Spanish  70-gun  ship  San  Domingo,  the 
latter  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  every  man 
perished.  One  man,  picked  up  by  the  Pegasus,  was  in  so 
dreadful  a  state,  that  he  expired  before  reaching  Gibraltar. 
The  action  was  continued  during  the  night,  which  was  dark 
and  squally  ;  but  at  2h.  A.M.  on  the  following  morning 
Admiral  Rodney,  conceiving  the  enemy's  ships  to  be  all  so 
disabled  as  to  prevent  their  escaping,  and  the  wind  having 
increased  to  a  gale,  ordered  the  fleet  to  heave  to. 

The  ships  engaged,  and  which  sustained  any  loss,  were  the 
following: — Prince  George,  Rear- Admiral  Digby,  Captain 
Philip  Paton,  one  killed  and  three  wounded ;  Bedford, 
Captain  Edmund  Affleck,  three  killed  and  nine  wounded ; 
Defence,  Captain  James  Cranston,  ten  killed  and  twenty-one 
wounded ;  Edgar,  Captain  John  Elliot,  Lieutenant  of 
marines  C.  H.  Strachan,  and  six  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
John  Forl>es  and  twenty  men  wounded ;  Cumberland, 
Captain  Joseph  Peyton,  one  man  wounded  ;  Invincible, 
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Captain  Samuel  Cornish,  three  men  killed  and  four  wounded ; 
Monarch,  Captain  Adam  Duncan,  three  killed  and  twenty- 
six  wounded ;  Terrible,  Captain  John  Douglas,  six  killed 
and  twelve,  including  the  master,  wounded  ;  Ajax,  Captain 
Samuel  Uvedale,  Lieutenant  Forrest,  mortally,  and  six  men 
wounded.  The  number,  force,  and  fate  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
were  as  under  :  — 


70 


70  J 


Guns.         Ships.  Guns.  Ship 

80    Phcenix  (taken) 

San  Augustin  (escaped) 
San  Genaro  do. 
San  J  us  to  do. 
San  Lorenzo  do. 
San  Julian  (taken) 
I  San  Eugenio  do. 


(  San  Domingo  (blown  up) 
Monarca  (taken) 
Princeza  do. 
f  Diligente  do. 
Oo  )  Sta.  Gertrudie  (escaped) 
5  (  Sta.  Rosalia  do. 


The  morning  was  further  advanced  when  the  signal  was 
made  to  the  admiral  that  the  fleet  was  in  shoal  water ;  and 
it  then  l>ecame  necessary  to  get  the  ships*  heads  off  shore. 
Two  of  the  prizes,  the  San  Julian  and  San  Eugenio,  on  board 
which  prize  crews  had  been  put — but  from  which,  on  account 
of  the  weather,  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove  the 
officers  and  crews — being  greatly  damaged  in  their  masts, 
were  unable  to  get  off  shore  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  prize  crews  were  overpowered  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
carried  the  ships  into  Cadiz.  The  Phcenix,  accompanied  by 
the  Defence  and  Bienfaisant,1  parted  company  from  the  fleet, 
and  arrived  at  Gibraltar  two  davs  after  the  action. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  the  28-gun  frigate  Surprise, 
Captain  Samuel  Reeve,  being  off  the  Dodman,  fell  in  with 
two  French  privateers,  a  brig  and  ship,  in  pursuit  of  which 
Captain  Reeve  had  been  despatched  from  Plymouth.  The 
brig  effected  her  escape,  but  having  brought  the  largest,  which 
was  the  Du-Guai-Trouin,  of  twenty  8-pounders,  to  action, 
she  soon  compelled  her  to  surrender,  and  Lieutenant  Charles 

1  Captain  Macbride's  conduct,  in  reference  to  the  surrender  of  the 
Phoenix,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  On  board  the  liienfaisant  the  small- 
pox was  raging  with  much  virulence,  but,  anxious  to  avert  that  scourge 
from  the  Spaniard*,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  admiral,  to  the 
effect  that  he  should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  remove  the  men  from 
the  ship,  but  should  expect  the  Spanish  officers  to  consider  themselves 
prisoners  of  war  on  their  parole  of  honour.  The  terms  were  rigidly 
abided  by. 
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Henry  Lane,  with  a  midshipman,  and  seven  men,  were  sent 
on  board  to  take  possession.  The  wind  had,  by  this  time, 
increased  to  a  heavy  gale,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  tliat  the 
boat  could  get  alongside  the  prize,  and,  in  effecting  it,  the 
boat  was  swamped  and  knocked  to  pieces.  Lieutenant  Lane, 
with  his  small  party,  was  thus  placed  among  130  French- 
men ;  and  so  heavy  was  the  gale,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  give  him  further  assistance  from  the  Surprise. 
During  one  whole  day  the  Surprise  was  not  in  sight,  and  it 
required  the  utmost  firmness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lane  to 
keep  the  French  crew  from  taking  command  of  the  ship. 
By  perseverance  and  courage,  however,  the  Du-Guai-Trouin 
was  carried  into  Plymouth,  and  being  a  fine  new  ship  of 
252  tons,  was  added  to  the  British  navy,  under  the  name  of 
Trouin  as  a  14-gun  ship  sloop. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  the  74-gun  sliips  Alexander  and 
Courageux,  Captains  Lord  Longford  and  Lord  Mulgrave, 
cruising  to  the  westward  of  Scilly,  captured,  after  a  pursuit 
of  eighteen  hours'  duration,  the  French  privateer  Monsieur, 
of  forty  guns,  12  and  6-pounders,  and  362  men.  The 
prize,  being  a  fine  new  frigate,  was  added  to  the  British 
navy. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  the  G4-gun  ship  Lion,  Captain  the 
Honourable  W.  Cornwallis,  having  in  company  the  50-gun 
ship  Bristol,  Captain  Toby  Caulfield,  and  44-gnn  ship  Janus, 
Captain  Bonovier  Glover,  being  off  Monte  Christi,  fell  in 
with  a  French  squadron  of  five  sail  and  a  convoy,  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  la  Mothe  Piquet.  The  French  squadron 
consisted  of  the  74-gun  ships  Hannibal  and  Diademe,  6  4 -gun 
ship  Refleche,  5G-gun  ship  Amphion,  and  32 -gun  frigate 
Ampliitrite.  The  French  squadron  was  to  windward,  and, 
on  perceiving  the  inferior  force  of  the  British  ships,  made 
sail  in  chase;  upon  which  Commodore  Cornwallis  made  sail  in 
line  ahead.  At  5h.  p.m.,  the  Hannibal  having  gained  On  the 
British,  opened  fire  upon  the  Janus;  but,  instead  of  bringing 
that  ship  to  close  action,  yawed  occasionally  to  fire  her 
broadside,  and  in  this  way  kept  up  a  running  fight  during 
the  night.  The  morning  of  the  21st  was  calm,  and  the 
Janus  (by  this  time  at  some  distance  astern  of  her  consorts) 
was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
Commodore  Cornwallis,  ordering  the  boats  of  the  Lion  and 
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Bristol  ahead  to  tow,  succeeded  in  getting  into  action  with 
the  enemy,  with  whom  a  distant  cannonading  was  kept  up 
for  two  hours,  during  which  the  Hannibal's  mizen  topmast 
and  foretop-gallant  mast  were  shot  away.  The  French 
squadron,  taking  advantage  of  a  light  air,  then  hauler!  off  to 
windward,  and  the  British  ships  employed  the  time  thus 
afforded  in  reeving  new  running  rigging,  and  repairing  the 
damages  sustained.  At  sunset,  the  French  again  stood 
towards  the  three  British  ships,  but  did  not  renew  the 
action.  At  daylight  on  the  23rd,  three  fresh  ships  hove  in 
sight,  which  proved  to  be  the  64-gun  ship  Ruby,  and  Niger 
and  Pomona  frigates  ;  upon  seeing  which  reinforcement,  the 
French  squadron  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  made  all  sail  away. 
Notwithstanding  every  endeavour  to  bring  M.  de  la  Mothe 
Piquet  to  action,  it  was  found  impossible.  The  British  ships 
in  this  engagement  had  only  twelve  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  commodore  and  the  captains,  officers  and  seamen, 
received  the  marked  thanks  of  Sir  Peter  Parker. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Bridges  Rodney,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  West  India  station,  blockaded  the  French  fleet,  under 
Comte  de  Guichen,  lying  in  Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martinique ; 
but,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  April,  this  fleet,  consisting 
of  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  a  corvette,  a 
lugger,  and  a  cutter,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
admiral,  and  put  to  sea.  The  French  fleet  comprised  two 
80-gun  ships,  eleven  of  74  guns,  and  ten  64-gun  ships  j  and 
the  British  fleet  the  following 


Ships. 
Sandwich 


74 


Conqueror 
Grafton   . . 


Ajax  . . . 
Elizabeth 
Albion .  .  . 
Terrible  . 
Cornwall . 
Suffolk  . 


Admiral  Sir  G.  B.  Rodney  (white) 
Captain  Walter  Young 
Hear- Admiral  H.  Parker 
Captain  Henry  Harmood 
Rear- Admiral  Joshua  Rowley  (red) 
Captain  Thomas  Watson 
Commodore  T.  Collingwood 
Captain  Thomas  Newnham 
Commodore  W.  Hotham 
(  Captain  J.  Holloway 

Samuel  Uvedale 
Hon.  F.  Maitland  * 
Geo.  Bowyer 
John  Douglas 
Timothy  Kdwarda 
Thomas  Crespin 


tt 


tt 


tt 
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Guns.  Ships. 

~  j  j  Montagu   Captain  John  Houlton 

[    (  Magnificent    „       John  Elphinstono 

70    Boyne   „       Charles  Cotton 

(-Stirling  Castle  ....       „       Robert  Carkett 

Trident    „       A.  J.  P.  Molloy 

64  >  Yarmouth   „       Nat.  Bateman 

Vigilant   „       Sir  G.  Hume,  Bnrt. 

>.  Intrepid   „       Hon.  H.  St.  John 

60    Medwav   „       William  Affleck 

Frigates,  Ac. — Centurion,  Richard  Braithwaite  :  Venus,  John  Fer- 
guson ;  Pegasus,  Greyhound,  Andromeda,  and  Deal  Castle,  Captains 
John  Bazeley,  William  Dixon,  Henry  Byrne,  and  William  Fooks. 


On  the  1  Gtli  of  April,  Sir  George  Rodney  got  sight  of  the 
enemy  bearing  north-west,  and  about  eight  leagues  to  lee- 
ward of  the  Pearl  Rock,  and  made  the  signal  for  a  general 
chase.  The  wind  was  southerly,  and  at  5h.  p.m.  the  two 
fleets  had  shortened  the  distance  between  each  other  so 
much,  that  the  force  of  each  was  plainly  discernible,  and  at 
sunset  Sir  George  Rodney  formed  his  fleet  in  line  ahead, 
and  ordered  the  frigates  to  keep  sight  of  the  enemy  during 
the  night.  At  daybreak  on  the  1 7th,  the  wind  continuing 
southerly,  the  British  fleet,  in  line  ahead  on  the  starboard 
tack,  was  to  windward  of  the  enemy,  who  was '  observed 
forming  on  the  same  tack.  At  6h.  A.M.  Rodney,  judging 
from  the  state  of  the  French  fleet  that  an  attack  on  their 
rear  would  be  attended  with  success,  communicated  his  wish 


by  signal ;  and,  having  ordered  his  fleet  to  wear  and  form 
the  line  on  the  larboard  tack,  at  one  cable's  length  distance, 
he  continued  under  easy  sail  till  8h.  30m.  Having,  by  this 
time,  reached  a  desirable  position,  and  being  at  no  great 
distance  to  windward,  Sir  George  Rodney  made  the  signal 
to  bear  up  in  line  abreast,  and  commence  the  action.  This 
manoeuvre,  however,  was  adroitly  frustrated  by  the  French 
admiral,  who,  observing  that  his  rear  was  about  to  be  at- 
tacked, also  wore  round  on  the  larboard  tack,  thereby 
reversing  his  line.  Sir  George  Rodney,  thus  foiled  in  his 
design,  haided  to  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  stood 
on  until  llh.  A.M.,  when,  being  nearly  parallel  with  the 
French  fleet,  he  made  the  preparatory  signal,  and  a  little 
before  noon  made  that  for  the  fleet  to  bear  up  in  line  abreast, 
and  close  the  enemy.  Orders  so  clear  and  explicit,  joined  to 
the  example  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  ships  near 
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him,  could  scarcely  have  been  misunderstood ;  yet  several 
ships  of  the  British  van  division,  led  by  Captain  Robert 
Carkett,  kept  their  luff,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  to  action 
the  French  van  ships.  Sir  George  Rodney,  in  the  Sandwich, 
brought  to  action  a  French  ship  which  was  astern  of  De 
Guichen,  and  was  nobly  supported  by  Rear- Admiral  Rowley 
and  the  rear  division  ;  and,  but  for  the  unfortunate  mistake 
of  the  British  van  ships,  a  decisive  action  must  have  ensued. 
After  engaging  till  4h.  p.m.,  the  French  fleet  bore  up  and 
made  sail  before  the  wind,  while,  from  the  disunited  and 
crippled  state  of  the  British  fleet,  it  was  found  inexpedient 
to  pursue  the  enemy.  The  killed  and  wounded  were  as 
follow : — 


8hips. 


Killed. 


Wounded. 


Ships. 


Killed. 


Wounded. 


Sandwich  

Princess  Royal 
Conqueror    ... . 
(irafton  


Ajax 
Elizabeth 
Albion  . . 
Terrible 
Cornwall 
Suffolk  . . 


14 

5 
13 
2 
1 
4 
9 
3 

21 


61 
14 
36 
33 

6 
13 
16 

2 

49 

12 


Montagu  

Magnificent  

Boyne   

Stirling  Castle  . . 

Trident  

Yarmouth 

Vigilant  

Intrepid   

Medway   

Total   


9 
1 
2 
4 
14 
5 

10 
3 


30 
10 

34 

26 

15 
2 

11 
2 


120 


B6S 


The  officers  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  fleet  were 
as  follow  : — Intrepid :  Captain  the  Hon.  H.  St.  John,  and 
Lieutenants  Richard  Deacon  and  Thomas  Hooper,  killed  ; 
and  the  gunner  wounded.  Sandwich :  Lieutenant  Monckton, 
killed.  Medway  :  lieutenant  Wigmore,  killed.  Mon- 
tagu :  Captain  Houlton,  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  A.  Forester 
Cockrane,  Captain  of  marines  Robert  Carey,  and  Captain 
Ogle,  87th  regt.,  wounded.  Elizabeth :  lieutenant  of 
marines  John  Herriott,  wounded.  Grafton:  Captain  Newn- 
ham,  and  Lieutenants  Nathaniel  Stuart  and  Edward  Smith, 
wounded.  The  French  loss  amounted,  including  officers,  to 
158  killed  and  820  wounded. 

Captains  Carkett  and  Bateman  were  severely  dealt  with, 
and  the  latter  dismissed  the  service  by  a  court-martial,  but 
immediately  afterwards  reinstated    That  their  conduct  pro- 
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their  previous  gallantry.  Rear- Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  who 
commanded  the  division,  was,  in  strictness,  answerable  for 
the  disobedience,  as  it  was  termed,  but,  more  properly,  mis- 
construction, of  the  admirals  signals.  Why  did  he  not  bear 
up  in  obedience  to  the  signal  1  Captain  Carkett,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Monmouth, 
when  she  captured  the  Foudroyant,  and  the  same  who  nobly 
fought  the  ship  after  Captain  Gardiner's  death ;  neither  ought 
Captain  Bateman  (who  had  more  killed  and  wounded  on 
Wrd  his  ship  than  his  rear-ad niiral)  to  have  been  selected 
as  a  victim  to  appease  the  disappointment  of  the  public. 

A  partial  engagement  took  place  on  the  19th  of  May. 
on  which  occasion  the  Albion  had  twelve  men  killed  and 
sixty-one  wounded  ;  and  the  Vigilant,  nine  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded.    The  other  ships  sustained  little  damage. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  in  the  morning,  the  32-gun  frigate 
Iris,  Captain  James  Hawker,  while  cruising  off  the  North 
American  coast,  discovered  a  strange  sail  on  her  lee  beam, 
and  wore  towards  her.  The  stranger  was  the  French  36- gun 
frigate  Hermione,  commanded  by  M.  La  Touche,  who  had, 
a  short  time  previously,  made  a  pompous  speech  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  offering  to  scour  the  coast  of  British 
frigates.  The  two  frigates,  having  approached  within 
musket-shot,  exchanged  broadsides  as  they  passed  on  op- 
posite tacks ;  when  the  Iris  wearing  round,  brought  the 
Hermione  to  close  action,  both  ships  running  off  the  wind. 
After  an  action  of  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  the  Her- 
mione endeavoured  to  get  away.  The  Iris  lost  no  time  in 
making  sail  after  her  opponent ;  but  having  received  much 
damage  in  her  spars,  and  having  had  most  of  her  studding  sail 
booms  shot  away,  she  was  unable  to  overtake  her.  After 
following  the  Hermione  for  some  time,  a  strange  sail  hove 
in  sight  ahead,  to  which  the  French  frigate  made  signals  of 
recognition,  when  Captain  Hawker  discontinued  the  pursuit. 
In  hauling  to  the  wind,  the  Iris's  fore-topsail  yard  went  in 
the  slings,  and  her  lower  masts,  being  much  wounded,  it  was 
feared,  would  follow  :  the  smoothness  of  the  water  alone 
preserved  them.  The  Iris  had  seven  men  killed,  and  Lieut. 
Bourne,  of  the  marines  (mortally),  and  nine  men  wounded. 
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La  Touche  very  little  to  boast  of  in  his  action  with  the 
Iris. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  32-gun  frigate  Apollo,  Captain 
Philemon  Pownoll,  cruising  in  the  North  Sea  in  company 
with  the  Cleopatra,  Captain  the  Hon.  George  Murray,  was 
despatched  in  chase  of  a  cutter  in  the  south-west  quarter. 
At  lOh.  30m.  A.M.,  being  nearly  within  gun-shot  of  the  cutter, 
a  large  ship  was  observed  standing  out  from  the  land,  upon 
which  Captain  Pownoll  endeavoured  to  close  the  stranger. 
The  wind  was  about  north-east,  and  the  stranger,  standing 
to  the  northward  on  the  starboard  tack,  was  enabled  to 
cross  the  Apollo's  bows.  At  llh.  the  stranger  tacked  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  Apollo  also  hove  about,  until  the 
stranger  being  on  her  weather  quarter,  the  Apollo  again 
tacked,  as  did  also  the  enemy.  The  stranger,  which  was  the 
French  32-gun  merchant  frigate  Stanislaus  (but  having  only 
twenty-six  long  12-pounders  mounted),  and  the  Apollo 
exchanged  broadsides  in  passing,  when  the  latter  again 
tacking,  brought  her  to  close  action  under  all  sail  at  about 
noon.  As  the  fight  proceeded,  the  two  shii>s  edged  ofT  the 
wind,  standing  in  for  Ostend.  The  cannonading  had  con- 
tinued nearly  an  hour,  when  the  brave  Pownoll  was  killed, 
and  the  command  of  the  ship  devolved  on  Lieutenant 
Edward  Pellew,  who  continued  the  fight  with  great  spirit. 
Finding  the  intention  of  the  enemy  was  to  run  ashore,  the 
Ajwllo  s  now  youthful  commander  gallantly  endeavoured,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  to  frustrate  the  design  in  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  enemy  s  bows  ;  but  being  in  little  more 
than  twenty  feet  water,  he  deemed  it  prudent,  with  the  advice 
of  the  master  and  other  officers,  to  wear  the  ship,  and  come 
to  the  wind  with  her  head  off  shore.  In  a  few  minutes  after 
the  Apollo  discontinued  the  action,  the  Stanislaus  took  the 
ground,  and  her  foremast  and  main-topmast  fell  over  the 
side.  Ostend  being  neutral  ground,  it  was  considered  im- 
proper to  violate  the  neutrality  by  renewing  the  engagement, 
and  while  the  point  was  under  discussion  the  Stanislaus 
fired  a  gun  to  leeward  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  Dutch. 
The  action,  therefore,  was  not  recommenced.  The  Stanislaus 
was  afterwards  got  off  and  carried  into  Ostend,  where  she 
was  bought  by  the  British  government,  and  added  to  the 
navy  by  the  name  of  Proselyte.    The  Apollo  lost  in  the 
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action,  besides  her  captain,  five  men  killed  and  twenty- 
wounded.  Her  rigging  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  she  had  three 
feet  water  in  her  hold  when  she  left  off  the  action.  The 
loss  of  the  French  ship  is  not  recorded. 

lieutenant  Pellew  (who  was  promoted  on  the  1st  of  July), 
in  a  private  letter  addressed  to  the  Admiralty,  mentioned, 
in  glowing  terms,  the  assistance  he  derived  from  Mr.  John 
Milburn,  the  master,  and  also  from  Lieutenant  J.  Browne 
Bunce,  second  of  the  ship,  Lieutenant  of  marines  George 
V.  Mansfield,  and  Ritchie,  master's  mate. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  50-gun  ship  Romney,  Captain 
Boddam  Home,  cruising  off  Cape  Finisterre,  after  a  close 
action  of  forty  minutes,  captured  the  French  18-pounder 
40-gun  frigate  Artois,  Captain  de  Fabre.  Tho  Artois,  out 
of  460  men,  had  twenty  killed  and  forty  wounded  ;  and  the 
Romney  two  men  wounded.  The  Artois  measured  1,159 
tons,  and  was  the  finest  frigate  at  that  time  afloat,  and  was  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  British  navy,  to  which  she  was 
added  under  the  same  name.  On  the  6th,  the  Romney  captured 
the  French  corvette  Perle,  of  eighteen  guns  and  138  men. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  Prudente,  of  thirty-six  guns,  and 
Licorne,  of  thirty-two  guns,  Captains  the  Hon.  William 
Waldegrave  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Cadogan,  cruising  off 
Cape  Ortegal,  at  lOh.  a.m.,  chased  a  large  frigate.  Light 
airs  and  foggy  weather  delayed  the  pursuing  ships  ;  but  the 
Prudente,  at  midnight,  brought  the  stranger  to  close  action, 
who  fought  until  she  had  lost  her  mainmast  and  had  five 
feet  water  in  her  hold,  when  she  struck.  The  prize  was  the 
French  40-gun  frigate  Capricieuse,  but  with  only  thirty-two 
guns  mounted,  and  308  men,  commanded  by  M.  de  Rausanne, 
who  fell  in  the  action.  So  desperate  had*  been  the  defence 
of  the  Capricieuse,  that,  after  being  surveyed,  it  was  con- 
sidered impossible  to  convey  her  into  port ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  prisoners  were  removed,  she  was  set  on  fire  and  de- 
stroyed. The  necessity  of  destroying  so  fine  a  frigate  as  the 
Capricieuse,  a  ship  of  1,100  tons,  and  only  a  few  months  old, 
was  much  to  be  lamented,  and  her  destruction  does  not 
appear  to  be  justified  by  the  report  of  her  survey.1  Tho 

1  The  following  statement  of  damages  was  made  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  this  beautiful  ship  : —  "  Foremast  shot  in  several  places  ; 
foretopmast  over  the  side  ;  mainmast  shot  away  ten  feet  above  the  deck, 
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Capricieuse  lost  her  first  and  second  captains,  and  about 
100  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  the  British  loss  amounted, 
in  the  Prudente,  to  four  midshipmen  (John  Dismond,  Richard 
Montgomery,  Thomas  England,  and  William  Diamond), 
twelve  seamen,  and  one  marine  killed.  Lieut.  Joseph  Ellison 
(lost  right  arm),  one  midshipman  (William  McCarthy), 
twenty-five  seamen,  and  four  marines  wounded,  three  of 
whom  mortally.  The  Licorne  had  three  men  killed  and 
seven  wounded. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  6 4 -gun  ship  Nonsuch,  Captain 
Sir  James  Wallace,  while  cruising  off  Belleisle,  chased  a 
French  convoy,  which  was  under  the  protection  of  three 
frigates ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  frigate  (La  Laze  re), 
which  took  the  ground,  the  whole  succeeded  in  entering  the 
Loire.  The  Lazere,  though  pierced  for  thirty-six  guns,  had 
only  twelve  mounted,  and  the  boats  of  the  Nonsuch  were 
sent  to  destroy  her;  but  while  this  service  was  being 
effected,  three  large  ships  were  discovered  in  the  offing 
making  signals  to  each  other.  The  attention  of  Sir  James 
Wallace  was  accordingly  directed  to  this  more  important 
object,  and  the  Nonsuch  was  soon  under  a  crowd  of  sail  to 
close  with  the  strangers.  About  midnight  the  Nonsuch, 
being  a  remarkably  fast-sailing  ship,  overtook  the  sternmost, 
which  was  the  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate  Belle  Poule,  com- 
manded by  the  Chevalier  Kergariou,  and  after  a  running 
action  of  two  hours'  duration  obliged  the  enemy  to  surrender. 
The  Nonsuch  had  three  men  killed,  and  two  mortally,  and 
eight  wounded,  more  or  less  severely.  The  loss  on  board 
the  Belle  Poule  in  her  noble  defence,  out  of  a  crew  of  275 
men,  amounted  to  twenty-five  killed,  including  the  captain  ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  officers  and  fifty ^men  were  wounded. 
The  prize  measured  002  tons,  and  was  added  to  the  British 
navy  under  her  French  name.  The  other  two  ships  (one  of 
which,  the  Aimable,  was  a  frigate  of  the  same  class  as  the 
Belle  Poule)  effected  their  escape. 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  the  20-gun  ship  Porcupine,  Captain 
Sir  Charles  Knowles,  while  cruising  off  Valencia,  beat  off 

lying  fore  and  aft ;  mizenniadt  shot  in  several  places  ;  mizen-topmast  the 
same  ;  all  her  spare  yards  and  masts  rendered  unserviceable  by  shot  ;  a 
number  of  shot-holes  betwixt  wind  and  water,  and  many  other  damages  ; 
and  we  left  her  with  six  feet  water  in  the  hold,"  &c. 
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two  large  Spanish  polacres,  the  largest  of  which  mounted 
twenty-eight  long  9-pounders  and  the  smallest  twenty-four 
guns.  A  third  vessel  joined  in  the  combat,  but  after  several 
unsuccessful  attacks  the  whole  made  sail  away.  The  Por- 
cupine had  only  four  men  wounded.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Sir  Charles  Knowles,  having  in  company  the  Minorca 
sloop,  Captain  Lawson,  brought  to  action,  off  the  Barbary 
coast,  the  French  3 2 -gun  frigate  Montreal.  After  an  en- 
gagement of  near  two  hours,  the  ships  separated,  the  Porcu- 
pine having  had  three  men  killed  and  two  wounded,  and  the 
Minorca  two  men  killed. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  at  4h.  30m.  p.m.,  while  the  36-gun 
frigate  Flora,  Captain  William  Pee  re  Williams,  was  cruising 
off  Ushant,  a  frigate  and  cutter  were  discovered  to  leeward. 
The  wind  was  moderate  from  east-north-east,  and  the  stran- 
gers were  observed  to  be  on  the  starboard  tack,  distant  about 
four  miles.  The  Flora  bore  up,  and  made  sail  in  chase,  and 
the  ship,  which  was  the  36-gun  frigate  Nymphe,  having 
backed  her  mizen-topsail,  the  Flora,  at  5h.  10m.,  commenced 
the  action  within  musket-shot.  The  cannonading  lasted  for 
an  hour,  the  ships  gradually  nearing  each  other,  until  the 
Flora's  wheel  being  shot  away,  she  fell  on  board  the  Nymphe. 
The  action  continued  fifteen  minutes  longer,  when  the  enemy 
quitted  their  guns,  and  made  several  attempts  to  board,  but 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  The  British  crew,  headed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  Thorn  borough,  then  boarded  the  Nymphe, 
and,  after  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  hauled  down  the 
French  colours.  The  Nymphe,  commanded  by  the  Chevalier 
Romain,  commenced  the  action  with  291  men.  She  was 
pierced  for  forty  guns,  but  had  only  thirty-two  long  12  and 
6-pounders  mounted.  She  lost  her  first  and  second  cap- 
tains, her  first  lieutenant,  and  other  officers — in  all,  sixty- 
three  killed,  and  sixty-eight  (including  a  great  many  officers) 
wounded.  The  Flora  was  an  18-pounder  frigate,  mounting, 
including  carronades,  forty-two  guns,  with  a  crew  of  259 
men,  of  which  she  had  nine  killed,  and  the  master  (Mr.  Creed) 
and  seventeen  men  wounded.  Lieutenant  Thornborough 
was  deservedly  promoted  on  the  1 4th  of  September  following. 
The  Nymphe  was  added  to  the  British  navy  under  the  same 
name,  as  a  12-pounder  36-gun  frigate. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  the  64-gun  ship  Bienfaisant,  and 
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44-gun  ship  Charon,  Captains  John  Macbride  and  John 
Symonds,  being  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  chased  a  large 
French  ship.  At  7L  30m.  a.m.  the  Bienfaisant  brought  the 
stranger  to  action,  and  being  well  supported  by  the  Charon, 
the  enemy  at  9h.  A.M.  struck.  The  prize  was  the  French, 
64-gun  privateer  Comte  d'Artois,  having  a  crew  of  640  men, 
and  commanded  by  Chevalier  Clonard,  lieutenant  de  vaisseau. 
She  had  twenty-one  men  killed,  and  thirty-five  wounded. 
The  Bienfaisant  had  three  men  killed,  and  twenty-two 
wounded,  and  the  Charon  one  man  woimded. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  the  3 2- gun  frigate  Pearl,  Cap- 
tain George  Montagu,  being  off  Bermuda,  captured,  after  a 
well-contested  action,  the  French  merchant  frigate  Esp6rance, 
mounting  twenty-eight  guns,  12-pounders.  The  Pearl's  loss 
in  the  action  was  Lieutenant  Foulke,  of  the  marines,  and  five 
men  killed,  and  the  master  ( —  Dunbar)  and  nine  wounded. 
The  Esperance,  out  of  123  men,  had  twenty  killed,  and 
twenty-four  wounded.  The  prize  measured  736  tons,  and 
was  added  to  the  navy  as  the  3  2 -gun  frigate  Clinton. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  the  14-gun  brig  Zephyr,  Com- 
mander John  Inglis,  captured,  after  a  gallant  action,  the 
French  18-gun  ship  Senegal  (formerly  the  British  Kace- 
horse),  lying  with  some  prizes  in  the  river  Gambia.  The 
French  loss  amounted  to  twelve  men  killed,  and  twenty-two 
wounded ;  and  the  Zephyr's  to  two  killed,  and  four  woimded. 
On  the  22nd  of  November  the  Senegal  took  fire  and  blew 
up,  when  preparing  for  the  homeward  voyage.  lieutenant 
George  Crofts  and  twenty-two  officers  and  men  perished. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  while  the  squadron  on  the  East 
India  station,  under  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  was 
off  Mangalore,  several  vessels  belonging  to  Hyder  Ally  were 
observed  in  the  Roads.  There  not  being  sufficient  water  for 
the  ships,  the  boats  were  sent  away  under  cover  of  two  of 
the  H.  E.  L  Company's  snows,  which  with  great  gallantry 
boarded  and  destroyed  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  one 
armed  brig,  which  escaped  by  throwing  overboard  her  guns, 
and  running  into  the  harbour.  This  service  was,  however, 
attended  with  severe  loss,  amounting  to  Lieutenant  —  Gos- 
nam,  of  the  Burford,  and  ten  men  killed  ;  and  Lieutenants 
Samuel  Sutton,  of  the  Superb ;  Dunbar  M'Lellan,  of  the  Eagle, 
and  fifty-one  men  wounded. 
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On  the  30th  of  December,  war  being  declared  against 
Holland,  the  Dutch  54-gun  ship  Princess  Caroline  was  cap- 
tured off  the  Goodwin  by  the  74-gun  ship  Bellona,  Captain 
Richard  Onslow.  The  Dutch  loss  was  four  men  killed,  and 
twelve  wounded  ;  and  that  of  the  British,  one  killed,  and 
two  wounded.  The  prize  was  added  to  the  British  navy 
under  the  same  name. 

1781. — On  the  4th  of  January,  the  74-gun  ships  Courageux 
and  Valiant,  Captains  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Samuel  Goodall, 
being  off  Brest,  chased  three  French  frigates,  but  were  only  able 
to  overtake  one,  which,  after  a  running  fight  of  great  obstinacy 
with  the  Courageux,  surrendered.  The  ship  captured  was 
the  (late  British*)  32-gun  frigate  Minerva,  Captain  Chevalier 
de  Grimouard  J  and  she  sustained  a  loss  of  forty-nine  men 
killed,  and  her  captain  and  twenty-three  wounded  :  her  hull 
was  much  damaged,  and  masts  unserviceable.  The  Courageux 
was  much  injured  by  the  frigates  fire,  and  had  ten  men 
killed,  and  seven  wounded.  The  Minerva  was  restored  to 
the  British  navy  under  the  name  of  Recovery. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  the  Dutch'  50-gun  ship  Rotterdam, 
Captain  Volhergon,  was  captured  by  the  50-gun  ship  War- 
wick, Captain  the  Hon.  George  Keith  Elphinstone,  after  a 
smart  action.  The  Rotterdam  had  been  previously  engaged 
by  the  50-gun  ship  Isis,  Captain  Evelyn  Sutton  ;  but  the 
British  ship  being  fifty  men  short  of  complement,  Captain 
Sutton  did  not  prosecute  the  action  with  sufficient  vigour, 
and  the  Dutch  ship  was  permitted  to  escape.  Captain 
Sutton  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  neglect  of  duty,  and 
reprimanded.  The  Rotterdam  was  added  to  the  British 
navy  under  the  same  name. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  in  the  morning,  the  36-gun 
frigate  Prudente,  in  corai>any  with  the  Proserpine,  chased 
a  strange  sail  ;  but  the  former  outsailing  her  consort,  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  alone.  At  night  the  Prudente  brought 
the  stranger  to  action  within  pistol-shot ;  but  the  latter  had 
recourse  to  some  clever  manoeuvre,  and  succeeded  in  evading 
her  pursuer  until  the  24th,  and  escaped  a  second  time  in  the 
night.    On  the  26th  the  stranger  was  again  seen  to  leeward 

1  The  Minerva,  Captain  John  Stott,  was  captured  in  the  West  Indie3, 
by  a  large  French  frigate,  in  1777,  Captain  Stott  being  at  the  time 
unaware  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
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without  a  main-topsail-yard,  and  the  Prudente  having  once 
more  closed  with  her,  she  hauled  down  her  colours,  and  was 
taken  possession  of.  The  prize  was  the  French  32-gun  pri- 
vateer American,  and  had  on  board  a  crew  of  245  men.  She 
had  thrown  overboard  her  quarter-deck  guns  in  the  chase, 
so  that,  when  captured,  she  had  only  twenty-four  guns  (long 
8-pounders)  on  board. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  32-gun  frigate  Cerberus, 
Captain  Robert  Mann,  being  twenty  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  Cape  Finisterre,  chased  a  frigate  bearing  south-west. 
Having,  in  a  few  hours,  closed  with  the  stranger,  the  Cerberus 
opened  fire,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  compelled  her 
to  strike.  She  proved  to  be  the  Spanish  28-gun  frigate 
Grana,  Captain  Don  Nicolas  de  Medina,  and  commenced  the 
action  with  166  men,  of  which  she  had  six  killed  and  seven- 
teen wounded.  The  Grana  was  added  to  the  British  navy 
by  the  same  name. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Vice-Admiral  Marriot  Arbuthnot's 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  undermentioned  ships,  being  off 
the  Chesapeake,  fourteen  leagues  from  Cape  Henry,  came  in 
sight  of  the  French  squadron  under  M.  Ternay.  The  British 
squadron  was  disposed  in  the  following  order,  but  which 
was  reversed  in  the  action  which  ensued. 

Guns.  Ships. 

C4    America   Captain  Samuel  Thompson 

„       Edmund  Affleck 
„       Gideon  Johnstone 
Rear- Admiral  Thomas  Graves  (red) 
Captain  David  Graves 
Vice-Admiral  Marriot  Arbuthnot  (white) 
Captain  William  Swiney 
„       Thomas  Burnet 

Smith  Child 
„       Phillipps  Cosby 
32-gun  frigates  Iris  and  Pearl,  Captains  George  Dawson  and  George 
Montagu,  and  Guadaloupe,  twenty-eight,  Captain  Hugh  Robinson. 


74  Bedford   

.50    Adamant. .... 

98  London   

74    Royal  Oak  ... 

^  (  Prudent  ... . . . 

(  Europa  ... 
74  Robust   


The  French  squadron,  consisting  of  seven  sail  of  the 
one  ship  of  forty-four  guns,  two  frigates,  and  one  64-gun 
*hip,  armed  en  flute,  was  brought  to  action,  at  2h.  p.m.,  by 
the  Robust,  Europa,  and  Prudent,  the  leading  British  ships, 
and  they  continued  engaging  until  3h.,  when  the  French 
nquadron  bore  up.    It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  power  of 
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the  ships  which  were  not  engaged  to  have  brought  the 
enemy  to  action,  but  the  Admiral  chose  rather  to  stay  by 
his  crippled  ships,  and  the  enemy  was  permitted  to  escape. 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  was  as  follows : — 
Robust,  fifteen  killed,  including  Lieutenant  the  Honourable 

 Littleton,  and  twenty-one  wounded.    Euro  pa,  eight 

men  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Prudent,  seven  men  killed 
and  twenty-four  wounded.  Royal  Oak,  London,  and  Ame- 
rica, each  three  wounded.  Total :  thirty  killed  and  sixty- 
four  wounded.  The  British  squadron  returned  to  Lynn 
Haven  Bay  to  refit. 

On  the  lGth  of  April,  a  squadron,  consisting  of  the 


Ciuns.  Ships. 


{  Commodore  George  Johnstone 
Romney  . .  .  .  j  Roddwn  »Home 


74  Hero  .... 
04  Monmouth 


CharleaWood 
Janien  Alma 


Thonuw  Parley 
Evelyn  Sutton 


Frigates,  Ac. — Diana,  Active,  Jason,  San  Carlos,  R  Charlotte 


— together  with  a  large  convoy,  lying  in  Porto  Praya  Bay, 
St.  J  ago,  was  attacked  by  a  French  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Suffrein.  Commodore  Johnstone,  considering  the 
neutrality  of  the  port  a  security,  was  engaged  in  watering 
the  ships,  and  had  taken  no  measures  for  their  defence. 
From  the  ahoalness  of  the  water  in  shore  however,  the  Hero, 
Monmouth,  Iaia,  and  Jupiter  were  compelled  to  anchor 
outside,  and  opposed  their  broadsides  to  the  entrance.  The 
British  ships  were  in  this  unprepared  state,  and  great  part 
of  the  crews  on  shore,  when  the  French  squadron,  at  about 
*Jh.  30m.  A.M.,  appeared  in  the  offing.  The  men  were  imme- 
diately recalled  from  the  shore,  and  the  ships  put  in  the 
best  jK)sture  which  the  time  j>ermitted  for  defence. 

The  French  squadron,  consisting  of  five  sail  of  the  line 
(74-gun  ships  Heros  and  Hannibal,  and  64-gun  ships  Artisan, 
Sphynx,  and  Vengeur),  and  several  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels,  in  all  eleven  6ail,  having  a  fine  breeze  of  wind, 
rounded  the  east  point  of  laud  at  1  Oh.  45m.,  and  stood  in 
line  of  battle  towards  the  British  squadron.  Shortly  after- 
wards Commodore  Suffrein,  in  the  He"ros,  dropj)ed  anchor 
abreast  of  the  Monmouth,  intending  to  bring  up  with  a 
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spring  on  the  cable,  and  engage  that  ship  ;  but  having  too 
much  way,  the  cable  parted  and  the  ship  drove  alongside 
the  Hero.  Suffrein  was  followed  by  other  ships,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  firing  became  general.  So  well,  however,  did 
the  two  outermost  British  ships  fight  their  guns,  that  the 
French  were  beaten  off  with  considerable  loss.  Alt  except 
the  Hannibal  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  bay  without 
difficulty ;  but  that  ship,  being  totally  dismasted,  was  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  British.  But  she  was  permitted 
to  escaj>e  with  a  small  sail  set  on  the  stump  of  her  foremast, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  hi  tow  by  a  French  frigate. 

After  some  deliberation,  Commodore  Johnstone  deter- 
mined upon  going  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  but,  being 
accompanied  by  part  of  the  convoy,  he  did  not  gain 
much  in  the  chase,  and  at  sunset  returned  to  Porto  Praya, 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  British,  was — in  the  Roniney, 
seven  men;  Hero  and  Jupiter,  each  two  men ;  and  Monmouth, 
six  men  wounded  ;  in  the  I  sis,  four  killed  and  five  wounded ; 
and  in  the  Jason,  Lieutenant  George  Keith,  and  one  man 
killed,  and  seven  wounded.  The  East-India  ships  suffered 
more  by  the  enemy's  fire  than  the  ships  of  war  ;  and,  in  the 
whole,  the  British  loss  was  thirty-six  killed,  and  147 
wounded.  The  French  made  one  capture  among  the  East- 
India  ships,  but  this  vessel  was  retaken  by  the  squadron  on 
the  next  day. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  as  the  2 8 -gun  frigate  Resource, 
Captain  Bartholomew  Samuel  Rowley,  on  the  Jamaica 
station,  was  cruising  off  Cape  Blaise,  a  strange  sail  was 
observ  ed  standing  towards  her.  Having  tacked  and  made 
the  private  signal,  which  remained  unanswered,  the  Resource 
cleared  for  action,  and  hove  to  for  the  enemy.  At  4h.  30m. 
p.m.  the  stranger  hoisted  French  colours,  ranged  up  alongside 
the  British  frigate,  and  commenced  the  action,  which  con- 
tinued until  6h.,  when  the  French  ship  struck.  The  prize 
proved  to  be  the  late  British  24-gun  ship  Unicorn 
(captured  in  the  preceding  year  by  a  French  squadron) ; 
and,  in  addition  to  her  twenty  long  9-pounders,  she  mounted 
eight  carronades,  12-jx)unders,  with  a  crew  of  181  men, 
commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Ture.  The  Unicom 
was  not  surrendered  until  reduced  to  an  unmanageable  state, 
with  eight  men  killed  and  thirty  wounded.    The  Resource 
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had  on  board  Major  Alexander  Campbell,  with  a  jmrty  of 
Loyal  American  Rangers  and  artillerymenf  and  from  the 
largo  number  on  her  decks,  her  loss  was  severe,  amounting 
to  fifteen  men  killed  and  thirty  wounded  :  among  the  latter 
was  the  second  lieutenant,  Valentine  Edwards.  The  Unicorn 
was  restored  to  the  British  navy  as  a  24-gun  ship. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  an  action  took  place  off  Fort  Royal 
Bay,  Martinique,  between  the  British  and  French  fleets 
under  Rear- A  dmiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood  and  Com  to  de  Grasse. 
The  French  fleet  was  greatly  superior  in  point  of  force,  and 
also  possessed  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  as  well  as  superior 
sailing  qualities,  but  the  French  admiral  declined  bringing 
on  a  decisive  engagement ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  British  fleet  to  do  so.  In  the  partial  and  distant  can- 
nonading which  took  place,  the  principal  loss  and  damage 
sustained  was  by  the  Centaur,  Russet,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Gibraltar,  and  other  ships  of  the  rear  division.  The  Centaur 
had  her  captain  (John  N.  P.  Nott),  Lieutenant  James 
Plowden,  and  ten  men  killed,  and  one  lieutenant  of  marines 
and  twenty-six  men  wounded.  The  Russel,  Captain  An- 
drew Sutherland,  had  the  master,  Robert  Johnson,  and 
six  men  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded ;  the  Shrewsbury, 
Captain  Mark  Robinson,  six  men  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded ;  and  the  Gibraltar,  Rear- Admiral  Drake,  five 
killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  The  total  loss  sustained  by 
the  British  fleet  was  thirty-six  killed  and  161  wounded,  and 
the  French  loss,  119  killed  and  150  wounded  The  Centaur 
and  Russel  received  much  damage  in  their  hulls  ;  the  latter 
was  reduced  to  a  sinking  state,  and  with  difficulty  reached 
St.  Eustasius.  The  two  fleets  remained  in  sight  for  several 
davs,  but  no  action  of  consequence  ensued 

On  the  1st  of  May,  the  74-gun  ship  Canada,  Captain  Sir 
George  Collier,  having  been  detached  by  Vice-Admiral 
Darby,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel  fleet,  to  watch 
the  port  of  Brest,  discovered  a  squadron  of  small  ships,  which, 
dispersing  on  her  approach,  the  Canada  chased  the  largest. 
After  a  pursuit  of  210  miles,  the  Canada  overtook  the  chase 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd.  After  a  running  fight,  which 
was  prolonged  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  sea,  which  prevented  the  Canada  from  opening  her 
lower  deck  ports,  the  frigate  surrendered.    The  prize  was 
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Santa  Leocadia,  Captain  Don  Francisco  de  Wenthuisen 
(who  lost  his  arm  in  the  action),  pierced  for  forty  guns,  but 
had  only  thirty-four  (principally  long  1 2-pounders)  mounted. 
The  Santa  Leocadia  was  a  remarkably  fine,  fast-sailing  ship, 
the  first  in  the  Spanish  service  that  was  coppered,  and  wras 
added  to  the  British  navy  under  the  same  name.  The 
Canada  had  one  of  the  trunnions  of  a  lower  deck  gun  shot 
off. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  the  64-gun  ship  Nonsuch,  Captain 
Sir  James  Wallace,  being  off  Brest,  chased  a  large  ship 
bearing  east-south-east.  At  lOh.  30m.  p.m.  the  Nonsuch 
was  alongside  the  chase,  then  discovered  to  be  a  large  line- 
of-battle  ship.  A  mutual  cannonading  took  place,  which 
continued  at  close  quarters  till  midnight.  During  the  action 
the  ships  fell  foul,  carrying  away  the  spritsail-yard  of  the 
Nonsuch,  and  breaking  the  fluke  of  her  anchor.  The  com- 
batants having  separated,  the  French  ship  made  all  sail  to 
get  away.  The  Nonsuch,  having  lost  her  mizenmast,  and 
having  sustained  other  serious  damages  to  her  sails  and 
rigging,  could  not  make  sail  in  pursuit  for  some  time ;  but, 
after  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  her  officers  and  crew, 
the  Nonsuch,  by  daylight  on  the  15th,  was  in  a  state  to 
renew  the  action.  The  enemy  was  the  French  7 4-gun  ship 
Active,  and  observing  the  damaged  state  of  her  late  oppo- 
nent, waited  her  approach,  and  at  5h.  a.m.  the  action  recom- 
menced with  great  spirit,  and  lasted  till  6h.  30m.  By  this 
time  the  Nonsuch  had  her  fore-yard  shot  away,  all  her 
masts,  sails,  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  and  several  of  her 
guns  dismounted  ;  and  Sir  James,  finding  he  had  no  chance 
of  overcoming  a  ship  so  much  superior  in  size  and  weight  of 
metal,  determined  on  relinquishing  the  contest.  In  this 
gallant  encounter  the  Nonsuch,  whose  full  complement  was 
only  .500  men,  sustained  a  very  severe  lass,  amounting  to 
twenty-six  killed  and  sixty-four — including  Lieutenants 
Thomas  Spry,  John  R.  Falconer,  and  Augustus  Markett 

 Stone,  master,  and  Hot  ham,  boatswain — wounded. 

Her  opponent,  which  commenced  the  action  with  750  men, 
had  one  lieutenant  and  fourteen  men  killed  and  thirty-eight 
wounded;  and  that  the  damage  to  her  hull  was  great,  may 
be  inferred  from  her  having  relinquished  the  engagement 
when,  to  all  appearance,  victory  was  within  reach.  The 
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Active,  commanded  by  M.  de  Boades,  belonged  to  the 
squadron  of  M.  de  la  Mothe  Piquet. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  27  th  of  May,  the  10-gun  ship 
Atalanta  and  14-gun  brig  Trespassey,  Commanders  Edward 
Edwards  and  James  Smith,  while  cruising  off  the  North 
American  coast,  got  sight  of  a  sail  in  the  south-east.  Per- 
ceiving, on  closing,  that  she  was  a  large  frigate,  the  two 
British  vessels  hauled  to  the  wind,  pursued  by  the  stranger. 
At  noon,  on  the  28th,  being  within  half  a  mile  to  leeward, 
the  frigate  hoisted  American  colours.  Finding  an  action 
inevitable,  Captain  Edwards  determined  on  attacking  the 
frigate,  and  the  two  brigs  bore  up  accordingly.  The  action, 
under  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  the  British,  was 
continued  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  Captain  Smith  was 
killed  at  a  little  past  lh.  p.m.,  but  Lieutenant  King  con- 
tinued the  action  with  great  spirit,  until  the  brig  being 
!>erfectly  disabled,  with  five  out  of  her  small  crew  (originally 
not  more  than  eighty)  killed,  and  ten  wounded,  was  com- 
pelled to  strike.  The  Atalanta  continued  the  action  for 
some  time  after  the  Trespassey  had  surrendered  ;  but  was  at 
length  compelled  to  surrender,  having  a  great  many  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Arden,  in  his  right  arm  ;  but,  after  having  Ins  wound 
temporarily  dressed,  he  heroically  returned  to  the  deck, 
and  continued  to  assist  in  fighting  the  ship.  The  ship  which 
had  captured  the  two  brigs  was  the  American  40-gun  frigate 
Alliance,  of  300  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Barry.  The 
Atalanta  was  retaken  by  a  squadron  of  British  frigates  while 
steering  for  Boston.  Lieutenants  Arden  (right  arm  ampu- 
tated) and  King  were  most  deservedly  promoted  shortly 
afterwards. 

On  the  30th  of  Mav,  the  3G-gun  frigate  Flora  and  28-gun 
frigate  Crescent,  Contains  William  Peere  Williams  and  Hfft. 
Thomas  Pakenham,  belonging  to  the  Gibraltar  squadron, 
chased  the  Dutch  36-gun  frigates  Castor  and  Brill.  At 
Sh.  a.m.  the  British  engaged  the  Dutch  ships,  the  Flora 
singling  out  the  Castor,  Captain  Peter  MelviU,  and  the 
Crescent  engaging  the  Brill.  After  two  hours'  action,  the 
Castor,  having,  had  twenty-two  men  killed  and  forty-one 
wounded,  surrendered. 

The  Crescent  being  a  smaller  ship,  was  unequally  matched, 
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and  the  Flora  had  received  so  much  damage  to  her  spars,  as 
to  be  unable  to  proceed  to  Captain  Pakenham's  assistance. 
Thus  unaided,  Captain  Pakenham,  after  a  most  gallant 
resistance — his  ship  having  lost  her  mainmast,  and  being 
otherwise  completely  defenceless — ordered  the  colours  to  be 
hauled  down.  The  Brill,  however,  had  received  so  much 
damage,  that  she  was  unable  to  take  possession  of  the 
Crescent,  and,  observing  the  exertions  on  board  the  Flora 
to  reach  the  scene  of  action,  the  Dutch  frigate  made  sail, 
and,  in  a  shattered  condition,  reached  Cadiz.  The  loss  on 
board  the  Flora  was  nine  killed  and  thirty-two  wounded, 
eight  mortally ;  and  on  board  the  Crescent,  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  of  the  navy  (a  volunteer),  and  twenty-five  men  were 
killed,  and  Lieut.  Ellery  (mortally)  and  sixty-six  men  wounded. 
Having  struck  his  colours,  Captain  Pakenham  declined  to 
resume  command  of  the  Crescent.  Captain  Williams,  there- 
fore, having  effected  her  recapture,  put  Lieutenant  John  Bligh 
in  command  of  the  prize.  While  on  their  voyage  to  England, 
the  frigates  and  their  prize  were  fallen  in  with  by  two 
French  frigates  ;  and  Captain  Williams  made  the  signal  for 
each  ship  to  shape  a  different  course ;  and  the  Flora  escaped, 
but  Captain  Williams  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing 
the  recapture  of  his  hard-earned  prize,  aud  of  the  Crescent. 
The  captors  were  the  French  frigates  Friponne  and  La 
Gloiro.  Captain  Pakenham  was  afterwards  tried  by  court- 
martial  for  the  surrender  of  the  Crescent  to  the  Brill,  and 
most  honourably  acquitted,  together  with  his  officers  and 
ship's  company. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  a  small  squadron  on  the  North  Ame- 
rican station,  commanded  by  Captain  Henry  F.  Evans,  in  the 
28-gun  frigate  Charleston,  consisting  of  the  20-gun  armed 
ship  Allegiance,  Commander  David  Phipps,  14-gun  sloop 
Vulture,  Commander  Morgan  Laugharae,  and  Rupert, 
George,  Vernon,  and  Jack,  armed  ships,  bound  to  Cape 
Breton,  with  a  convoy  of  fourteen  sail,  was  chased  by  the 
French  40 -gun  frigate  Astrce  and  36-gun  frigate  Hermione, 
Captains  de  la  Pcrouse  and  de  la  Touche.  Finding  that  the 
enemy  gained  rapidly  in  the  pursuit,  Captain  Evans  formed 
his  little  squadron  in  line  ahead,  and,  at  about  8h.  p.m., 
commenced  the  action.  The  Jack,  being  more  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  was  compelled  to  strike;  but  so 
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vigorous  was  the  fire  of  the  remaining  British  ships,  that 
the  two  frigates  were  content  with  their  paltry  trophy.  In 
the  engagement,  which  lasted  two  hours,  Captain  Evans 
was  unfortunately  killed,  together  with  seven  of  the  Charles- 
ton's crew,  and  twenty-nine  wounded.  The  Allegiance  had 
one  man  killed  and  five  wounded  ;  the  Vulture,  one  killed 
and  two  wounded ;  and  the  Vernon,  seven  killed  and  six 
wounded.  Commander  Phipps  then  became  the  senior 
officer ;  and,  during  the  night,  he  made  a  signal  to  the 
squadron  to  alter  the  course  a  few  points,  so  that  on  the 
following  morning  the  enemy  was  not  in  sight,  and  the 
convoy  was  preserved. 

We  have  next  to  record  a  very  sanguinary  battle  familiarly 
known  as  the  Dogger  Bank  action.  The  British  squadron, 
under  Vice-Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  being  off  the  Dogger 
Bank,  on  its  return  to  England  with  the  Baltic  convoy,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  : — 

Guns.  Ships. 

»  iSrut„^H^kr(red> 

30    Princess  Amelia  . .       „       John  Macartney 

74    Berwick   James  Ferguson 

64    Bienfaisant   „       Richard  BraiUiwaite 

60    BuffiUo   „       William  Truscott 

50    Preston    „       Alexander  Graeme 

44    Dolphin    „       William  Blair 

Frigates — Belle  Ponle,  Phillip  Patton  ;  Latona,  Sir  Hyde  Parker ; 
Cleopatra,  George  Murray ;  Artois,  John  Macbride ;  Iphigenia, 
Charles  Hope  ;  and  Tartar,  Robert  M.  Sutton.  Sloops,  cutters,  &c 
—Cabot,  Alert,  Leith,  Busy,  Sprightly,  and  Surprise. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  at  daybreak,  a  Dutch  squadron, 
commanded  by  Rear- Admiral  Zoutman,  wan  discovered 
steering  nearly  the  same  course  as  the  British,  and  also 
escorting  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships.  The  Dutch  squadron 
consisted  of  the  following  :  — 


in. 

68    Admiral  De  Ruyter  (flag) 
74    Admiral  General 
64  Hollandia 
K1  J  Batave 

04  J  Admiral  Petit  Hein 
JjQ  Ems 
44  Argo 


Guns.  F 

I Venus 
Medemblick 
Zephyr 
Araphitrite 
Beilona 
24  Dolphin 


Ajax 

South  Carolina 
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At  4h.  A.M.,  Vice-Admiral  Parker,  placing  the  convoy  in 
charge  of  Captain  Sutton  in  the  Tartar,  ordered  him  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  England.  At  6h.  a.m.,  the 
British  squadron  was  ordered  to  form  a  line  of  battle,  at  two 
cables'  length  distance,  and  make  all  sail  in  chase?.  The 
Dutch  admiral,  however,  showed  no  desire  to  avoid  an  action, 
and,  having  stationed  his  frigates  and  convoy  to  leeward  of 
the  squadron,  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack  under 
easy  sail.  The  morning  was  fine  and  clear,  with  a  light 
breeze  of  wind  from  north-east,  and  the  British,  led  by  the 
Berwick,  were  soon  bearing  down  in  good  order  to  the 
attack.  At  8h.  A.M.,  the  British  having  arrived  within 
pistol-shot  to  windward  without  the  enemy's  having  fired 
a  shot,  an  action  commenced,  which,  for  steadiness  on  both 
sides,  has  been  in  few  instances  surpassed ;  but,  owing  to 
some  little  confusion  among  the  British  ships  in  taking 
up  their  stations,  occasioned  in  some  measure  from  the 
damages  sustained  by  the  fall  of  spars  at  the  commencement, 
the  ships  were  not  equally  matched.  After  an  incessant 
cannonading  of  three  hours  and  forty  minutes,  Vice-Admiral 
Parker  haided  down  the  signal  for  battle,  and  the  British 
ships  hove  to,  and  commenced  repairing  damages.  The  For- 
titude lost  in  the  action  twenty  killed,  and  Lieuts.  Joseph  Har- 
rington (mortally),  John  Waghorn,  and  Martin  Hinckley,  the 
boatswain,  the  pilot,  and  sixty-seven  men  wounded.  Princess 
Amelia  had  her  captain,  the  gunner,  and  nineteen  men  killed, 
and  Lieuts.  Richard  Hill,  Isaac  Smith,  and  Richard  Leggatt, 
and  fifty-six  men  wounded.  Berwick,  two  midshipmen, and  t ho 
pilot,  and  eighteen  men  killed,  and  Lieuts.  William  Skipsey, 
George  Maxwell,  Captain  James  Campbell,  and  Lieut.  Hugh 
Stewart  (of  the  marines),  six  midshipmen,  and  fifty-eight 
men  wounded.  Bienfaisant,  six  men  killed,  and  the  gunner 
and  twenty-one  men  wounded.  Buffalo,  twenty  men  killed, 
and  Lieut.  Randall  (mortally),  the  boatswain,  and  sixty-four 
men  wounded.  Preston,  ten  men  killed,  and  Captain 
Graeme  (lost  right  arm),  Lieut.  David  Hotchkis,  and  forty 
men  wounded.  Dolphin,  Lieut.  Dalby,  and  eleven  men 
killed,  and  the  boatswain  and  tliirty-three  men  wounded. 
Total,  109  killed  and  302  (many  mortally)  wounded.  The 
Fortitude  received  ten  shot  between  wind  and  water,  masts, 
<fcc.,  badly  wounded,  most  of  the  standing  and  running 
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rigging  shot  away,  and  seven  guns  rendered  unserviceable. 
Princess  Amelia,  lower  masts  and  bowsprit  rendered  unser- 
viceable, and  hull  much  damaged.  Berwick,  fourteen  shot 
between  wind  and  water,  mizen-topmast  shot  away,  several 
ports  beat  into  one,  ten  guns  dismounted,  and  part  of  the 
poop  shot  away.  Bienfaisant,  hull  and  masts  much  damaged, 
and  main-topmast  shot  away.  Buffalo,  thirty-nine  shot 
passed  through  the  hull,  stern  gallery  beat  to  pieces,  and 
masts,  Ac,  much  damaged.  Preston,  five  shot  between  wind 
and  water,  thirty-two  42  lb.  shot  sticking  in  her  sides,  and 
fourteen  passed  clean  through  her.  Dolphin,  all  her  masts, 
<fec,  much  damaged. 

The  Dutch  loss  was  even  more  severe,  and  the  Hollandia 
sank  the  same  night.  Her  flag,  which  was  kept  flying,  was 
taken  away  by  the  Belle  Poule,  and  carried  to  Admiral 
Parker.  The  total  loss  in  the  Dutch  squadron,  exclusive  of 
the  crew  of  the  Hollandia,  is  reported  to  have  been  142 
killed  and  403  wounded.  After  Vice-Admiral  Parker  dis- 
continued the  action,  the  Dutch  admiral  put  before  the 
wind  with  his  shattered  ships,  and  reached  Holland.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  British  should  have  had  nothing 
else  to  show  by  way  of  trophy  than  the  Hollandia  s  flag, 
which  had  been  nobly  kept  flying  by  her  gallant  defenders. 
The  Dutch  claimed  a  victory,  and  published  an  exaggerated 
version  of  the  atfair ;  and  tho  States-General  kberally  re- 
warded the  surviving  captains  and  officers.1 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  14-gun  brig  Helena,  Com- 
mander Francis  Roberts,  at  oh.  a.m.,  was  ofF  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  to  tho  southward  of  Cabrita  Point,  and  a  third 
across  towards  Europa  Point.  It  being  a  dead  calm,  the 
crew  were  endeavouring  to  sweep  towards  the  rock,  when 
discovered  by  the  Spanish  gun-boats  in  Algesiras  Bay,  four- 
teen of  which  immediately  stood  towards  the  brig.  Captain 
Roger  Curtis,  in  command  of  the  Brilliant  frigate,  observing 
the  danger  to  which  the  Helena  was  exposed,  immediately 
manned  the  Repulse  and  Vanguard,  two  gun-boats,  and, 
taking  with  him  as  many  boats  as  he  could  colloct,  proceeded 
to  the  Helenas  assistance.  The  Spanish  boats,  however, 
succeeded  in  getting  within  gun-shot  of  the  brig  long  l>efore 

1  One  of  the  modes  of  conferring  distinction  on  the  junior  officers 
present  in  the  action  was  by  allowing  them  to  wear  ej>aulets. 
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Captain  Curtis  was  able  to  assist  her,  ami  at  8h.  a.m.  opened 
a  heavy  fire  of  round  and  grape.  The  Helena,  keeping  her 
broadside  to  the  enemy  by  the  aid  of  her  sweeps,  opened  a 
smart  and  well-directed  fire  in  return,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
British  boats  got  near  enough  to  commence  the  attack,  a 
spirited  contest  ensued  between  them.  At  about  9h.  the 
sea-breeze  having  reached  the  Helena,  she  was  enabled  to 
close  Captain  Curtis,  and  by  lOh.  the  Spanish  gun-boats 
retreated  in  shore.  A  30-gun  xebeque  was  on  the  point  of 
making  sail  to  join  the  gun-boats,  but,  observing  their 
retreat,  she  returned  to  her  anchorage.  The  Helena  had 
only  one  man  killed  on  board,  but  her  sails  and  rigging  were 
very  much  cut. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  the  32-gun  frigate  Iris,  Captain 
George  Dawson,  on  the  North  American  coast,  brought  to 
action  the  American  32-gun  frigate  Trumbull,  and,  after 
engaging  her  one  hour,  compelled  her  to  haid  down  her 
colours,  with  the  loss  of  four  men  killed,  and  three  officers 
and  seven  men  wounded.  The  Iris  had  only  one  man 
killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  14-gun  brig  Cameleon,  Com- 
mander Thomas  Drury,  being  off  the  Texel,  chased  a  large 
Dutch  lugger,  mounting  eighteen  long  6-pounders.  After 
engaging  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  lugger  blew  up 
with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Every  endeavour  was  made 
by  the  British  boats  to  save  the  unfortunate  crew,  but 
without  effect.  Commander  Drury  and  eleven  men  were 
wounded,  and  the  Cameleon  damaged  by  fire. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  the  50- gun  ship  Chatham,  Captain 
Andrew  Snape  Douglas,  captured  the  French  32-gun  frigate 
Magicienne,  in  Boston  Bay.  The  Magicienne  was  commanded 
by  the  Chevalier  Bouchetierre,  and  commenced  the  action 
with  280  men,  of  which  she  had  thirty-two  killed  and 
fifty-four  wounded  before  she  struck.  The  Chatham  had 
only  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded.  The  Magicienne, 
being  a  very  fine  frigate,  was  added  to  the  British  navy 
imder  the  same  name,  in  which  she  continued  nearly  thirty 
years. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September,  a  French  fleet 
of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Comte  de 
Urasse,  was  at  anchor  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  off  which 
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anchorage  Real*- Admiral  Thomas  Graves  appeared  with  the 
following,  which  are  placed  in  the  order  of  sailing  : — 

Guns.  Ships. 

74    Shrewsbury ....    Captain  Mark  Robinson 

64    Intrepid   „       A.  J.  P.  Molloy 

74    Alcide   „       Charles  Thompson 

i  Hear- Admiral  F.  S.  Drake  (blue) 
,0    rrincesfsa  j  Captain  c  Knatchbull 

(  Ajax   _       „       Nat.  Charington 

'*  )  Terrible    „       Hon.  W.  C.  Finch 

64    Europa    „       Smith  Cliild 

„ .  I  Montagu   George  Bo  wen 

(  Royal  Oak  ....  J.  P.  Ardesoife 

oa    T     ,  \     Hear- Admiral  Thomas  Graves  (red) 

98    London  j     Captain  David  Grave, 

?.  J  Bedford    „       Thomas  Graves 

\  Resolution  ...  Lord  R.  Manners 

64    America  Samuel  Thompson 

- .  4  Centaur    „       John  Inglefield 

j  Monarch   „       Francis  Reynolds 

o»    T>0^fl011,  J  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood  (blue) 

J9    i3arneur  j  Captain  Alexander  Hood 

74    Invincible   ....       „       Charles  Saxton 

64    Belliqueux    ,,       James  Brine 

74    Alfred   „       William  Bayne 

50-gun  ship  Adamant,  Captain  Gideon  Johnstone.  Frigates — Fortunee, 
H.  C.  Christian  ;  Sibyl,  Hon.  J.  Rodney ;  Nymph,  F.  J.  Ford  ; 
Solebay,  Thomas  Everitt ;  Richmond,  Chas.  Hudson;  and  Santa 
Monica,  John  Linzee. 

The  Solebay,  being  the  advanced  ship,  at  9h.  30m.  A.H., 
made  the  signal  for  seeing  the  French  fleet  at  anchor, 
bearing  south-west.  At  this  time  the  wind  was  moderate 
from  north-east,  and  the  weather  fine.  The  British  fleet 
continued  to  stand  in  shore,  and  at  llh.  could  plainly 
distinguish  the  enemy's  fleet  at  anchor  within  the  Capes 
of  Virginia,  when  Rear- Admiral  Graves  signalled  to  form 
the  line  on  the  starboard  tack  at  two  cables'  length  distance. 
The  French  fleet  got  underweigh  us  soon  as  the  tide  served, 
and  stood  off  shore  on  the  larboard  tack. 

At  lh.  p.m.  the  two  fleets  were  nearly  abreast  of  each 
other  on  opposite  tacks,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  signal 
was  made  for  Rear-Admiral  Drake,  who  commanded  the 
rear  division  of  the  fleet  (but  which  then  became  the  van), 
to  bear  up  and  close  the  enemy;  and,  subsequently,  the 
whole  British  fleet  wore  round  on  the  larboard  tack.  At 
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4h.  15m.  the  leading  British  ships,  having  got  within 
less  than  half  gun-shot  of  the  enemy's  van,  commenced  the 
action.  The  engagement  soon  became  pretty  general  with 
the  British  van  and  the  centre,  but  the  rear  was  unable  to 
participate  at  all,  and,  after  cannonading  for  about  two  hours, 
the  British  fleet  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  the  action  ceased. 
At  the  termination  of  the  action,  Cape  Henry  bore  north- 
west three  leagues  distant.  The  British  van  ships  suffered 
in  their  masts  and  rigging.  The  Shrewsbury's  topmasts  and 
topsail-yards  were  rendered  unserviceable,  and  she  received 
much  damage  besides.  The  Intrepid  had  her  fore  and  main- 
topsail-yards  shot  away,  and  her  topmasts  and  other  spars 
much  cut.  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  as  follows  :  — 


Ships. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Ships. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Shrewsbury  .... 

H 

52 

Montagu   

8 

22 

Intrepid    . .  ...  ... 

11 

2 

35 
18 

Royal  Oak  .... 

3 
4 

5 
12 

Princessa  

6 

11 

Bedford  

8 

4 

7 

16 

Resolution  .... 

3 

16 

4 

21 

9 

18 

Total 

79 

230 

The  first  lieutenant  of  the  Shrewsbury  was  killed,  and 
Captain  Mark  Robinson  lost  a  leg.  The  loss  on  board  the 
French  fleet  is  stated,  in  their  official  account,  to  have  been 
one  captain  and  three  other  officers  killed,  and  eighteen 
officers  wounded,  and  about  200  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  French  fleet1  was  superior  to  the  British  in  number, 
weight  of  metal,  and  men,  and  continued  for  four  days  in  sight 
of  the  British  with  the  power  of  bringing  on  an  action  at 
their  pleasure,  but  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
do  so. 

The  leading  ships,  and  among  the  number  the  Intrepid, 
gained  distinction  on  this  day.  We  name  the  Intrepid, 
because  on  a  subsequent  occasion  (we  allude  to  the  1st  of 
June,  1794),  Captain  Molloy  s  behaviour  was  severely  stig- 
matized ;  but  it  would  appear  that,  on  the  5th  of  September, 

(Ships.  ..  (19  (2* 
•  British....  {Guns....  \  1,408      French...}  1,822 
(Men  ....  ( 11,811  (  18,100 
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1781,  at  least,  he  did  his  duty  nobly.  Comte  de  Orasse  was 
reinforced  a  few  days  afterwards  by  eight  sail  of  the  line, 
under  M.  de  Barras,  which,  in  their  passage  from  Rhode 
Island,  had  captured  the  British  frigates  Iris  and  Richmond, 
Captains  Dawson  and  Charles  Hudson.  Under  such  altered 
circumstances,  the  British  fleet,  after  destroying  the  Terrible, 
in  consequence  of  her  damaged  state,  proceeded  to  New 
York  to  refit. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  in  the  morning,  the  14-gun  ship 
sloop  Savage,  Commander  Charles  Stirling,  being  ten  leagues 
to  the  eastward  of  Charleston,  observed  a  ship  bearing  down, 
which  was  at  first  taken  for  a  privateer,  of  which  Captain 
Stirling  had  received  information.  As  the  stranger  neared, 
however,  Captain  Stirling,  perceiving  that  her  force  was  too 
great  to  allow  him  to  hazard  an  engagement,  endeavoured  to 
escape.  The  enemy  gained  rapidly  in  the  chase,  and  finding 
escape  impossible,  Captain  Stirling  determined  on  making 
the  best  defence  in  his  power.  At  lOh.  30m.,  the  enemy 
commenced  firing  bow  guns,  and  at  llh.,  having  arrived  close 
under  the  quarter  of  the  Savage,  a  vigorous  fire  of  great 
guns  and  musketry  was  opened,  which  continued  for  one 
hour ;  when  the  enemy,  having  received  much  damage, 
dropped  astern,  leaving  the  Savage  in  a  defenceless  state. 
Having  repaired  damages,  the  stranger  again  got  alongside 
the  Savage,  and  renewed  the  action,  and  continued  till  near 
3h.  p.m.,  when,  from  severe  loss  of  men  and  the  unmanageable 
state  of  the  ship,  deeming  it  to  be  useless  further  to  protract 
the  defence,  Captain  Stirling  ordered  the  colours  to  be  struck. 
The  enemy  proved  to  be  the  United  States  ship  Congress, 
Captain  Geddes,  mounting  twenty  long  12-pounders  on  the 
main-deck,  and  four  long  6-pounders  on  her  quarter-deck, 
with  a  crew  of  215  men ;  of  which  eleven  were  killed  and 
thirty  wounded.  The  Savage  in  this  gallant  aflair  lost,  out 
of  her  small  complement  of  originally  not  more  than  100  men, 
the  master  (Wightman)  and  seven-  men  killed,  and  the 
captain,  Lieutenant  William  Shield,  three  midshipmen,  and 
twenty-seven  men  wounded.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  Captain  Stirling  and  his  officers  and  crew  received 
every  attention  and  kindness  from  the  American  captain. 
The  Savage,  before  reaching  an  American  port,  was  recap- 
tured by  the  Solebay. 
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On  the  3rd  of  December,  the  40-gun  frigate  Artois,  Cap- 
tain John  Macbride,  cruising  in  the  North  Sea,  was  attacked 
by  two  schooners,  each  mounting  twenty-four  long  0 -pound- 
ers, both  of  which  were  compelled  to  surrender  after  half 
an  hour  s  fighting.  The  two  vessels  were  quite  new,  belong- 
ing to  Amsterdam,  and  were  named  the  Mars  and  Hercules : 
the  crew  of  the  former  numbered  145  men,  of  which  she  had 
nine  killed  and  fifteen  wounded ;  and  of  the  latter  to  164, 
out  of  which  she  lost  thirteen  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 
The  Artois  had  one  man  killed  and  six  wounded.  The 
prizes,  each  measuring  399  tons,  were  added  to  the  British 
navy  under  the  names  of  Pylades  and  Orestes,  and  for  a  long 
time  continued  active  and  useful  cruisers. 

At  daybreak  on  the  12th  of  December,  a  fleet,  fifty 
leagues  to  the  southward  of  Ushant,  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line,  one  50-gun  ship,  and  four  frigates,  under  Rear- Admiral 
Richard  Kempenfelt,in  the  Victory,  fell  in  with  a  French  fleet 
of  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line  (including  five  110-gun  ships) 
and  six  frigates,  commanded  by  Admiral  Comte  de  Guichen. 
Ignorant  of  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  Kempenfelt 
ordered  all  sail  to  be  made  in  chase.   At  9h.  p.m.,  the  British 
fleet,  close  hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  had  neared  the 
enemy's  fleet  sufficiently  to  make  out  that  it  consisted  of 
large  ships  steering  to  the  westward,  about  two  points  off 
the  wind.    At  lOh.  30m.,  the  rear-admiral  observed  the 
headmost  ships  to  be  forming  a  line,  upon  which  he  also 
made  the  signal  for  a  line  of  battle,  but  continued  under  a 
heavy  press  of  sail  on  the  contrary  tack  to  the  enemy, 
hoping  to  cut  off  part  of  the  convoy.    The  74-gun  ship 
Edgar,  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  Commodore  John 
Elliot,  led,  and  as  she  closed  the  rear  of  the  French  fleet, 
the  80-gun  ship  Triomphant  was  observed  crossing  her  bows. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  raking  broadside,  the  Edgar  kept  away 
a  few  points,  and  received  the  enemy's  fire  on  her  larboard 
bow ;  when  luffing  up,  she  poured  her  broadside  into  the 
French  ship,  and  shot  away  her  main-yard  and  main-topmast. 
Finding  his  ships  too  much  separated,  Kempenfelt  tacked  to 
allow  his  sternmost  ships  to  close  before  attempting  to 
renew  action.    At  daylight  the  next  morning,  the  enemy 
was  seen  ahead,  when,  observing  the  disparity  between  the 
two  fleets,  the  rear-admiral  contented  himself  with  attacking 
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the  convoy,  fifteen  sail  of  which,  containing  1,062  soldiers 
and  548  seamen,  were  captured.  A  heavy  gale  shortly 
afterwards  dispersed  the  French  fleet  and  convoy,  and  drove 
them  back  to  France,  five  sail  more  of  the  convoy  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Captain  Benjamin  Caldwell,  in  the  Aga- 
memnon, with  the  Prudente,  Captain  Hon.  W.  Waldegrave. 

The  British  fleet,  mentioned  at  p.  321,  which  engaged 
Comte  de  Grasse  and  returned  to  New  York  to  refit,  having 
been  reinforced  by  two  or  three  fresh  ships,  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  under  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood  ;  and 
it  being  known  that  the  French  were  besieging  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher  s,  Sir  Samuel  made  sail  for  that  place. 
The  British  fleet,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  sail  of  the  line,  was  close  off  the  south-east  end 
of  Nevis,  and  on  the  following  day  captured  the  French 
16-gun  cutter  Espion,  laden  with  shot  and  shells  for  the  use 
of  the  besieging  forces  at  St.  Christopher  s.  At  daybreak 
on  the  25th,  the  French  fleet  was  discovered  standing  to  the 
southward  on  the  larboard  tack,  comprising  one  ship  of 
110  guns,  twenty-eight  two-decked  ships,  and  two  frigates. 
Hood  stood  towards  the  enemy,  with  the  apparent  intention 
of  bringing  on  an  action,  which  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
the  French  fleet  off  the  land  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  effected 
this,  than,  aided  by  a  favourable  change  in  the  wind,  he 
tacked  and  fetched  the  anchorage  of  Basseterre,  which  the 
French  admiral  had  quitted.  Comte  de  Grasse,  enraged  at 
being  thus  defeated,  made  three  distinct  and  furious  attacks 
upon  the  British  fleet  on  the  26th ;  but  was  each  time 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  loss  on  board  the  British 
fleet,  if  any,  is  not  recorded. 

1782. — On  the  5th  of  January,  a  large  party  of  seamen 
and  marines,  belonging  to  the  squadron  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  landed  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  John  Gell,  of  the  Monarca,  assisted  by 
Captains  James  Montagu,  of  the  Medea,  and  Henry  Reynolds, 
of  the  Combustion,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  troops 
and  sepoys.  Before  dark  the  whole  had  safely  disembarked 
about  three  miles  below  Trincomal6  fort,  and  made  so  rapid 
a  movement  that  the  garrison  surrendered  without  opposi- 
tion. Learning,  from  the  prisoners,  that  the  remainder  of 
the  Dutch  troops  had  retired  to  Fort  Ostenburgh,  it  was 
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determined  to  attempt  its  reduction ;  and,  at  daybreak 
on  the  11th,  450  seamen  and  marines,  covered  on  each 
flank  by  a  company  of  pioneers,  and  provided  with  a  suffi- 
cient reserve,  advanced  to  the  assault,  and,  gallantly  driving 
the  enemy  from  their  works,  gained  possession  of  the  fort. 
The  loss  sustained  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  Lieutenant 
George  Ixmg,  second  of  the  Superb,  and  twenty  men  killed  ; 
and  Lieutenants  William  Wolsely  (navy)  and  Samuel  Orr 
(marines)  and  forty  men  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  was 
very  severe.  In  the  harbour  were  found  two  richly-laden 
Dutch  ships,  and  sixtyrseven  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  guns, 
dismounted  mortars,  ic,  which  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
captors. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  with  his 
squadron  arrived  in  Madras  Roads,  where  he  received  infor- 
mation that  a  French  fleet  had  arrived  off  the  coast,  and 
had  taken  several  ships.  The  British  squadron  was  at  this 
time  much  too  weak  to  risk  an  action  ;  but,  on  the  following 
day,  three  ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Alms, 
fortunately  joined  company,  and  Sir  Edward  Hughes  sailed 
on  the  16th  with  his  squadron,  consisting  of  the  under- 
mentioned : — 


Vice-Admiral  Sir  E.  Hughes,  K.B.  (blue) 
Captain  William  Stevens 
Commodore  Richard  King 
Captain  H.  Reynolds 
„       Charles  Wood 
„       John  Gell 
„       Ambrose  Reddal 
„       James  Alms 
„       George  Talbot 

Peter  Raincr 
„       Hon.  Thomas  Lumley 
24-gun  ship. 


74    oupero.  .  .  . 

64  Exeter  

74  Hero   

68    Monarca  . . 

(  Eagle   

.  1  Monmouth 
°*  )  Worcester 

(Burford  ... 
50  Isis   


Commodore  Suffrein,  who  commanded  the  French  force, 
unaware  of  the  reinforcement  of  the  British  squadron,  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  Madras  Roads  with  the  design  of  attacking 
it  at  anchor ;  but  on  perceiving  nine  two-decked  ships 
instead  of  six,  he  made  dispositions  for  his  own  defence. 

On  seeing  the  French  squadron  in  the  offing,  Sir  Edward 
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Hughes  made  the  signal  to  weigh.  In  the  night  he  recap- 
tured several  British  merchant  ships,  and  took  one  large 
ship  laden  with  military  stores.  Continuing  to  stand  to  the 
south-east,  the  two  squadrons,  at  daybreak  on  the  17th,  came 
in  sight — the  French  squadron  bearing  north  by  east  about 
three  leagues  distant — the  weather  being  hazy,  with  light 
winds  and  occasional  squalls  from  north-north-east.  The 
enemy  was  soon  observed  coming  down  before  the  wind  to 
the  attack,  consisting  of  the  following : — 74-gun  ships  Heros, 
Annibal,  Orient,  and  Artisan  ;  64-gun  ships  Severe,  Vengeur, 
Brillant,  Sphinx,  and  Ajax ;  50-gun  ships  Flamband,  and 
Hannibal.1  40-gun  frigates — Pourvoyante,  Fier,  Bellone. 
Corvette — Subtile. 

At  4h.  p.m.,  the  two  squadrons  were  within  gun-shot,  the 
British  being  formed  in  line  ahead  on  the  larboard  tack. 
The  French,  in  a  double  line  abreast,  or  in  no  very  regular 
order,  began  the  attack  upon  the  centre  and  rear  of  the 
British.  The  Exeter,  being  the  stemmost  ship,  suffered 
severely,  having  four  ships  upon  her  at  once  ;  and  the  ships 
between  the  Exeter  and  Superb  (Monarca,  Hero,  and  Isis) 
bore  with  them  the  brunt  of  the  action.  The  van,  in  which 
were  the  heaviest  British  ships,  was  unable,  from  the  light- 
ness of  the  wind,  to  tack  to  their  support.  The  steady 
bravery,  evinced  by  the  British  ships,  was  most  admirable ; 
and  for  two  hours  the  action  continued  with  undiminished 
vigour.  At  6h.  p.m.,  a  squall  came  from  the  south-east, 
which  took  the  British  ships  aback,  and  they  paid  off  with 
their  heads  to  the  north-east;  and,  as  this  would  have 
enabled  the  British  van  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of  the 
centre,  the  French  commodore  made  the  signal  for  the  action 
to  cease,  and  hauled  to  the  northward,  leaving  the  majority 
of  the  British  in  no  condition  for  pursuit.  The  Superb  had 
her  mainyard  shot  away,  all  the  rigging  cut,  and  more 
than  five  feet  water  in  her  hold.  The  Exeter  was  a  perfect 
wreck,  and  in  a  sinking  state.  The  loss  on  board  the 
different  ships  engaged  was  as  follows  : — Superb,  eleven  men 
killed,  and  Captain  William  Stevens  (mortally),  Lieutenants 

1  Late  British  ;  captured  on  the  18th  of  January  previously,  while 
commanded  by  Captain  Alexander  Christie,  by  the  above  squadron,  after 

a  protracted  defence. 
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Charles  Hughes  and  Henry  Newcome,  and  thirteen  men 
wounded.  Exeter,  Captain  Hemy  Reynolds,1  and  ten  men 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  Charles  Jones  and  forty-five  men 
wounded.  Monarca,  one  man  killed  and  five  wounded. 
Hero,  nine  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  Isis,  one  killed 
and  three  wounded.  Total,  thirty-two  killed  and  eighty- 
three  wounded.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  French 
squadron  was  hot  to  be  seen,  and  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
finding  the  defects  of  his  own  ship  and  the  Exeter  to  be 
great,  proceeded  to  Trincomal6. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  British  squadron. 
On  the  30th,  Sir  Edward  was  joined  by  the  74-gun  ship 
Sultan,  Captain  James  Watt,  and  64-gun  ship  Magnanime, 
Captain  Charles  Wolseley,  from  England.  These  ships  were 
extremely  sickly ;  but  so  urgent  was  the  demand  for  their 
services,  that  they  could  not  be  spared  to  go  to  Madras  to 
land  the  sick. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  two  squadrons  again  got  sight  of 
each  other,  and  on  the  12th  the  second  action  took  place, 
the  British  squadron  being  then  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Trincomale.  The  French,  having  on  that  day  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  windward  of  the  British,  were  observed, 
at  daylight,  bearing  down  to  the  attack.  At  9h.  A.M.,  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  made  the  signal  for  the  line  ahead  on  the 
starboard  tack,  at  two  cables'  length  distance ;  the  enemy 
then  bearing  north  by  east,  distant  six  miles,  and  the  wind 
being  about  north.  The  British  line  was  thus  formed  : — 
Exeter,  Hero,  Isis,  Burford,  Monarca,  Superb,  Monmouth, 
Worcester,  Eagle,  Sultan,  Magnanime.  The  French  squadron 
consisted  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  The 
French  commodore,  whose  broad  pendant  was  still  in  the 
Heros,  having  at  length  formed  his  plan  of  attack,  ordered 
five  sail,  which  composed  his  van,  to  engage  the  British  vau, 

1  "NVlrile  the  battle  raged  with  the  greatest  fury,  the  blood,  Ac.,  of 
Captain  Reynold*  were  dashed  all  over  Sir  Richard  King  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  for  a  time  absolutely  blinded  ;  still, 
however,  he  preserved  a  roost  admirable  equality  and  composure  of 
tenq>er,  and  when  at  the  close  of  the  action  the  Exeter  was  little  better 
than  a  floating  wreck,  the  master  came  to  ask  him  what  he  should  do 
with  the  ship,  as  two  of  the  enemy  were  again  bearing  down  upon  her, 
he  with  great  firmness  answered,  "  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to 
fight  her  till  she  sink." — BcaUon. 
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while,  with  the  remaining  seven  ships,  Suffrein  bore  down 
upon  the  centre.  The  action  commenced  at  lh.  30m.  p.m., 
with  the  van  divisions,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  Superb 
was  attacked  by  the  Heros  and  Orient,  within  pistol-shot 
distance,  and  the  Monmouth  by  two  other  ships.  The 
action  raged  with  much  fury  between  the  two  commanders, 
but  so  vigorous  was  the  fire  of  the  Superb,  that  the  Hcros, 
after  only  ten  minutes  of  close  engagement,  sheered  <  >tf,  and 
closed  with  the  Monmouth.  The  brunt  of  the  fight  was 
borne  by  the  British  centre,  and  particularly  the  Monmouth, 
which  closely  engaged  three  ships,  without  being  able  to 
receive  succour  from  the  ships  astern.  At  3h.  p.m.,  this  well- 
fought  ship  lost  her  mizenmast,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
mainmast,  when  she  dropped  out  of  the  line.  At  this 
juncture  Sir  Edward,  considering  the  Monmouth  in  danger 
of  being  captured,  nobly  proceeded  to  her  rescue.  At 
3h.  40m.,  disappointed  in  the  expected  land-wind,  and 
finding  his  ships  drifting  too  near  the  shore,  from  which 
they  were  only  a  few  miles  distant,  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
made  the  signal  for  the  squadron  to  wear,  and  come  to  the 
wind  on  the  larboard  tack.  The  action  continued  until 
near  6h.  p.m.,  when  the  British  admiral,  finding  his  squadron, 
especially  the  Monmouth,  still  drifting  into  shoal  water, 
made  the  signal  to  anchor ;  and,  at  6h.  40m.,  the  French 
ships  hauled  their  wind  to  the  eastward  in  great  confusion, 
having  suffered  in  about  an  equal  degree  in  masts  and  yards, 
except  that  no  French  ship  had  lost  a  lower  mast.  The 
H6ros  was  so  disabled,  that  Commodore  Suffrein  was  under 
the  necessity  of  shifting  his  broad  pendant  to  the  Anuibal, 
and  the  former  ship  anchored  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
British,  to  repair  damages.  In  the  course  of  the  night, 
the  French  frigate  Fier,  approaching  to  take  the  HCros  in 
tow,  fell  on  board  the  I  sis,  and  struck  her  colours ;  but 
availing  herself  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  of  the 
crippled  state  of  the  Isis,  rehoisted  them  and  got  away. 

The  Superb  had  two  lieutenants,  the  master,  and  fifty-nine 
men  killed,  and  Benjamin  W.  Page,  master's  mate,  and 
ninety-five  men  wounded.  One  of  the  above  lieutenants, 
George  Alms  (son  of  Captain  Alms,  of  the  Monmouth), 
with  several  of  the  men,  were  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of 
some  cartridges.    The  Monmouth  suffered  in  proportion  to 
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her  extensive  damages  :  she  had  one  lieutenant  of  markies 
and  forty-five  men  killed,  and  102  wounded — nearly  one- 
third  of  her  crew.  The  Burford  and  Worcester  had  each  a 
lieutenant  wounded,  and  the  casualties  on  board  the.  several 
ships,  as  they  were  formed  in  line,  will  be  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined table  :  — 


Ships. 

Killed. 

Wounded  .j  Ships. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Exeter'  

4 

40 

Worcester  .... 

8 

26 

2 

13 

22 

Ibia    *•  ... 

6 

51 

9 

6 

36 

Magnanime  

7 

Monarca  ...  

m 

28 

Superb3   

1 

59 

96 

Total   

137 

430 

Monmouth  ... . . 

45 

102 

The  French  owned  to  a  loss  of  139  killed  and  264 
wounded ;  but  judging  from  the  injuries  their  ships  sus- 
tained, and  from  the  duration  of  the  action,  this  must  be 
greatly  under-stated. 

Having  refitted  his  fleet  at  Trincomale,  and  re-embarked 
the  wounded  and  convalescent,  Sir  Edward  sailed  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  to  watch  the  French  squadron  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  and,  on  the  following  day,  arrived  at  Nega- 
patam.  On  the  5th  of  July,  at  noon,  while  lying  in  that 
roadstead,  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  offing,  upon  which  all 
despatch  was  used,  and  the  British,  at  3h.  p.m.,  weighed  and 
stood  under  all  sail  to  the  southward. 

At  daylight,  on  the  6th,  the  French  squadron  was  seen 
at  anchor  bearing  north-north-east,  distant  seven  or  eight 
milt  s  j  and  at  5h.  50m.  the  British,  with  the  wind  at 
south-west,  bore  away  in  line  abreast  for  the  enemy.  At 
6h.  the  enemy  was  observed  getting  underweigh,  and  standing 
out  to  the  eastward  ;  upon  which  the  admiral  made  the 
signal  for  a  line  ahead  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  at  7h. 
bore  up  for  the  enemy — each  ship  for  her  proper  opponent  in 

'  Captain  Charles  Hughes  was  appointed  to  this  ship,  vice  Captain 

3  Captain  Dunbar  McLellen  succeeded  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Captain  Stevens. 
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the  line.  The  firing  commenced  at  lOh.  40m.  by  the  French, 
and  at  lOh.  45m.  Bir  Edward  Hughes  made  the  signal  for 
close  action.  From  llh.  10m.  till  past  noon,  the  action  was 
general  from  van  to  rear ;  within  about  200  yards'  distance. 
At  lh.  p.m.  the  enemy  appeared  in  some  disorder.  The 
French  commodore's  second  ahead,  the  Brillant,  had  lost  her 
mainmast,  and  the  van-ship  had  bore  up  out  of  the  line. 
At  this  time,  when  the  victory  appeared  about  to  declare 
for  the  British,  the  sea-breeze  set  in  strong  from  the  south- 
south-east,  taking  most  of  the  ships  aback  in  both  squadrons. 
The  64-gun  ship  Severe  fell  on  board  the  Sultan,  and  after 
a  smart  cannonading,  struck ;  but  while  the  Sultan  was 
wearing  to  join  the  British  admiral,  the  Sevfere  hauled  to 
the  wind,  and,  pouring  a  broadside  into  the  Sultan,  rehoisted 
the  colours,  and  got  away.1 

Sir  Edward  Hughes,  finding  his  squadron  greatly  disar- 
ranged by  the  change  of  wind,  made  the  signal  to  wear 
round  on  the  starboard  tack,  intending  a  general  chase  ;  but 
the  breeze  had,  by  this  time,  set  in  fresh,  and  most  of  the 
ships,  which  had  been  closely  engaged,  had  suffered  so  mucli 
in  their  masts  and  rigging  that  to  carry  sail  would  have 
been  very  dangerous.  The  Hero  having  made  the  signal 
of  distress,  Sir  Edward  deemed  it  advisable  to  relinquish  his 
intention  for  the  time,  and  to  form  on  the  larboard  tack, 
with  the  ships'  heads  in  shore,  so  as  to  cover  the  crippled 
ships.  The  action  ceased  at  about  lh.  30m.,  and,  towards 
evening,  the  squadron  anchored  between  Negapatam  and 
Nazore.  Suffrein  anchored  three  leagues  to  the  northward, 
and  the  next  day  proceeded  to  Cuddalore. 

1  The  following  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  this  transaction,  which 
afterwards  took  place  at  Paris  and  was  published  by  authority.  The 
second  captain  of  the  SeVere  being  badly  wounded  and  obliged  to  quit 
the  deck,  M.  de  Villeneuve  Cillar,  the  first  captain,  ordered  the  colours 
to  be  struck.  The  firing  was  still  continued  below,  notwithstanding  the 
captain's  orders  to  the  contrary.  The  Sieur  de  Tien,  an  auxiliary  officer, 
who  was  upon  deck,  could  not  without  indignation  see  the  ship  strike  to 
one  more  damaged  than  herself,  and  therefore  addressed  M.  de  Cillar, 
saying  : — "Monsieur,  you  are  wounded,  and  more  dangerously  than  you 
think  ;  you  had  better  retire,  to  be  taken  care  of."  M.  de  Cillar  took 
the  hint,  and  quitted  the  deck  ;  upon  which  M.  de  Tien  assumed  the 
command,  harangued  the  crew,  ordered  the  colours  to  be  rehoisted,  and 
rejoined  the  fleet. 
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The  loss  of  officers  in  this  action  was  as  follows  : — Superb, 
Captain  Dunbar  McLellen  ;l  Hero,  Lieutenant  Henry  Chap- 
man, killed  ;  Burford,  Captain  V.  Jenkinson,  98th  regiment, 
killed  ;  Edward  Derby,  master,  woimded  ;  Magnanime, 
Lieutenant  T.  H.  Wilson,  and  Captain  of  marines  William 
Adlam,  wounded  ;  Monmouth,  Lieutenant  Sabine  Gascoyne, 
wounded  ;  Eagle,  Lieutenant  William  Wood,  wounded  ;  Sul- 
tan, Lieutenant  John  Drew,  and  First-lieutenant  of  marines 
Richard  Williams,  wounded  ;  Monarca,  Frederick  Conie, 
master,  and  Captain  Abbot  (H.E.I.C.),  wounded  ;  Exeter, 
Thomas  Cribbon,  master,  woimded  ;  Worcester,  First-lieu- 
tenant of  marines  George  Johnson,  wounded  ;  boatswains, 
Robert  Daniel  and  William  Cunningham,  wounded.  The 
loss  in  men  was  as  follows,  in  the  order  the  ships  were 
formed  in  line  : — 


Ships. 

« 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

12 

23 

11 

24 

9 

19 

7 

34 

Sultan   

16 

21 

Superb  

7 

19 

8 

46 

Ships. 

Worcester  

Monmouth 

Eagle   

Magnanime 

Total  


Killed. 


Woimded 


4 

2 

77 


9 

12 
9 
17 
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The  best  account  of  the  French  loss  gives  it  at  412  killed 
and  676  wounded,  of  which  number  the  Heros,  it  is  said, 
alone  lost  140  killed  and  240  wounded,  a  number  wholly 
incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  crew,  together 
with  the  troops,  numbered  1,200  men. 

The  fourth  action  with  Suffrein  happened  on  the  3rd  of 
September.  The  British  squadron,  with  the  addition  of  the 
64-gun  ship  Sceptre,  Captain  Samuel  Graves,  comprised  three 
ships  of  seventy-four  guns,  one  of  seventy,  one  of  sixty -eight, 
six  of  sixty-four,  one  50-gun  ship,  and  four  frigates.  The 
French,  four  ships  of  seventy-four  guns,  eight  of  sixty-four 
guns,  and  three  50-gun  ships.  The  British  were  very  badly 
found  in  stores,  and  their  crews  much  reduced  by  sickness, 


1  Captain  McLellen  was  shot  through  the  heart.  Captain  Henry 
Newcome  succeeded  to  his  vacancy. 
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while  the  French  were  in  good  condition,  and  full  of  men. 
The  French  had  got  possession  of  Trincomale\  where  their 
squadron  was  at  anchor,  but  on  perceiving  the  British,  imme- 
diately weighed,  and  stood  out  of  Back  Bay  to  the  south- 
east, the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  south-west.  The  British 
being  to  leeward,  Sir  Edward  made  the  signal  for  the  line 
ahead  at  two  cables'  length  distance  ;  and  in  order  to  render 
the  action  the  more  decisive,  as  well  as  to  get  his  ships  in 
order,  stood  off  the  land  before  the  wind  until  llh.  a.m. 

Having  at  length  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack, 
the  squadron  formed  thus  : — Exeter,  Isis,  Burford,  Sceptre, 
Hero,  Superb,  Sultan,  Monarca,  Eagle,  Magnanime,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Worcester.  The  French,  at  2h.  30m.  p.m., 
commenced  the  action,  five  ships  bearing  down  upon  the 
British  van,  and  two  on  the  Monmouth  and  Worcester.  The 
latter  ship  was  very  severely  handled ;  but  the  Monmouth 
observing  her  to  be  oppressed,  and  having  beaten  off  the  ship 
immediately  opposed  to  her,  gallantly  threw  all  aback  and 
dropped  astern  to  her  support.  The  action  then  became 
general  from  van  to  rear,  the  two  flag-ships  engaging  with 
much  spirit.  At  3h.  30m.  the  ship  astern  of  the  HGros  lost 
her  mizenmast,  and  her  next  ahead,  fore  and  mizen-topmasts. 
The  action  continued  till  oh.  30m.,  at  which  time  the  wind 
shifted  to  east-south-east.  The  British  squadron  immediately 
braced  their  yards  round,  and  the  action  was  continued  in 
the  same  order,  with  this  difference,  that  the  British  were 
now  to  windward,  and  had  the  power  of  closing  with  the 
-enemy.  The  effect  of  the  fire  then  opened  was  soon  shown 
in  the  fall  of  the  mainmast  of  the  Heros,  which  was  shortly 
followed  by  her  mizenmast.  The  Worcester,  about  the  same 
time,  lost  her  main-topmast.  At  7h.  p.m.,  Suffrein  wore  and 
stood  in  shore  to  the  southward,  receiving  a  most  severe  fire 
from  the  British  line  as  they  passed  to  leeward. 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  no  effort  should  have  been 
made  to  follow  the  beaten  enemy.  The  vicinity  of  the  land 
was  an  insufficient  reason  for  declining  to  render  this,  the 
fourth  fight,  decisive  in  its  results,  and  yet,  had  the  British 
wore  and  followed  Suffrein,  the  Heroa,  with  only  a  foremast 
standing,  must  have  been  captured.  In  the  three  preceding 
actions  there  were  substantial  reasons  why  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  did  not  pursue  the  enemy,  but  in  the  present  in- 
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stance  there  appears  to  have  been  no  sufficient  reason  for 
this  omission. 

The  loss  of  officers  was  again  remarkably  severe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  men.  Captains  James  Watt,  of  the  Sultan  ; 
Charles  Wood,  of  the  Worcester;  and  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Lumley,  of  the  Isis  ;  Lieutenant  Amyas  Barret,  and  Captain 
of  marines  Robert  Clugstone,  of  the  Monarca ;  Lieutenant 
of  marines  Devereux  Edwards,  and  the  boatswain,  of  the 
Worcester,  and  master's  mate,  —  Bell,  of  the  Isis,  were 
killed.  The  wounded  were  Lieutenants  Joseph  Murray, 
Charles  Bartholomew,  —  Sandeland,  —  Armstrong,  Thomas 
Stephenson,  and  James  At  kin.  Captain  Maitland  (78th 
regiment),  Lieutenants  Thompson  (98th),  Stewart  (78th), 
and  Samuel  Orr,  of  the  marines.  The  annexed  table  shows 
the  loss  each  ship  sustained  in  the  four  actions  — 


Feb. 

lath 

April. 

6th  July. 

3rd  Sept. 

amps. 
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•6 

I 

i 
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1 

•6 

m 
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_____ 
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§ 
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Wound 

11 

13 

59 

96 

7 

19 

4 

52 

271 

Hero  .   

9 

17 

o 
— 

13 

12 

23 

1 

17 

94 

♦ 

* 

9 

16 

21 

4 

43 

93 
46 

M  ajLTiianinie   

* 

* 

2 

17 

3 

17 

Alonmouth  

45 

102 

12 

© 
O 

162 

1 

5 

7 

28 

8 

46 

6 

OO 
—  .  - 

123 

6 

M 

7 

34 

A 

38 

125 

* 

* 

i 

• 

* 

2 

23 

25 

•f'-.Jiwilo   

22 

4 

9 

S 

14 

57 

10 

45 

4 

40 

11 

24 

6 

19 

159 

8 

26 

1 

9 

6 

16 

66 

1 

3 

6 

51 

9 

19 

7 

19 

115 

Total  „. 

32 

83 

137 

430 

il 

51 

2S3 
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The  French  squadron  re-entored  Trincomalc  the  same 
night,  except  the  74-gun  ship  Orient,  which  grounded  going 
in,  and  was  wrecked.  Sir  Edw  ard  Hughes,  with  his  shattered 
squadron,  proceeded  to  Madras. 


'  Where  there  are  asterisks  instead  of  blanks,  the  ships  were  not 

present. 
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On  the  16th  of  March,  at  daylight,  the  3 2 -gun  frigate 
Success,  Captain  Charles  M.  Pole,  and  the  armed  store-ship 
Vernon  (mounting  twenty-two  long  6-pounders),  John  Fal- 
coner commander,  being  off  Cape  Spartel,  on  their  voyage  to 
Gibraltar,  observed  a  strange  sail  ahead,  standing  towards 
them  on  the  larboard  tack,  with  the  wind  at  south-west. 
The  weather  being  hazy,  Captain  Pole  at  first  mistook  the 
stranger  for  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  wearing  round  on  the 
larboard  tack,  made  sail  away.  At  2h.  30m  p.m.,  observing 
that  the  Vernon  was  losing  ground  in  the  chase,  Captain 
Pole  shortened  sail  to  allow  her  to  close.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  haze  clearing  away,  the  ship  in  chase  was  discovered  to 
be  a  large  frigate  with  a  poop,  which,  at  about  5h.  p.m., 
hoisted  Spanish  colours  and  a  commodore's  broad  pendant. 
At  6h.,  the  Spanish  frigate  having  approached  within  random 
shot,  the  Success  wore  and  steered  for  the  lee  bow  of  the 
enemy  (still  on  the  larboard  tack),  apparently  with  the  in- 
tention of  crossing  her  bows  and  engaging  to  leeward  ;  but 
having  arrived  within  musket-shot,  the  Success  suddenly 
hauled  up,  and  passing  to  windward,  poured  a  most  de- 
structive broadside  into  the  larboard  bow  of  her  adversary- 
So  unexpected  was  this  clever  manoeuvre  of  Captain  Pole's, 
that  the  lee  guns  of  the  S]>ani3h  frigate  were  fired,  under  the 
firm  belief  that  the  enemy  was  to  leeward-  The  Success 
then  wore  round,  and  took  up  her  position  on  the  lee  quarter 
of  the  enemy,  and  being  most  gallantly  seconded  by  the 
Vernon,  the  Spanish  frigate  having  lost  her  mizenmast,  at 
8h.  20m.  hauled  down  her  colours,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Lieutenant  Oakley,  of  the  Success.  The  prize  was 
the  Spanish  12-pounder  I  I  -gun  frigate  Santa  Gitalin  a,  com- 
manded by  Don  Miguel  Tacon,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
squadron  cruising  in  the  Straits.  Out  of  300  men,  the 
Santa  Catalina  had  twenty-five  killed  and  eight  wounded, 
and  the  Success  one  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  prize 
being  very  leaky,  and  six  strange  sail  heaving  in  sight  the 
next  day,  Captain  Polo  considered  it  necessary  to  destroy 
her,  and  she  was  accordingly  set  on  fire  and  blown  up.  The 
Spaniards  had  formed  a  plan  to  take  possession  of  the  Suc- 
cess, but  which  was  liappily  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  officers. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  the  18-gun  sloop  General  Monk, 
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Commander  Josias  Rogers,  being  off  Cape  May,  North 
America,  in  company  with  the  32-gun  frigate  Quebec,  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Mason,  eight  sail  of  vessels  were  discovered 
close  in  shore.  The  Quebec,  during  the  night,  endeavoured 
to  get  through  the  Henlopen  Channel,  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  the  vessels  into  Philadelphia,  while  the  General  Monk 
followed  the  Cape  May  Channel,  and  proceeded  to  the  attack. 
At  noon  on  the  8th,  the  General  Monk,  having  been  joined 
by  a  New  York  privateer  of  fourteen  guns,  entered  Cat>e 
May  Roads,  upon  which  the  Americans  got  underweigh  and 
made  all  sail  in  shore.  A  privateer  of  sixteen  guns  ran 
ashore  under  the  Cape,  and  was  abandoned.  A  brig  of 
fourteen  guns  struck  to  the  General  Monk,  and  was  taken 
possession  of ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  eight  vessels 
would  have  been  taken  or  destroyed,  had  not  the  New  York 
privateer  grounded.  Captain  Rogers,  however,  continued  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  and  brought  to  action  the  Hyder  Ally,  of 
eighteen  long  G-pounders,  and  130  men.  The  armament  of 
the  British  sloop- of- war  consisted  of  only  sixteen  carronades, 
12-pounders,  and  two  long  6-pounders  ;  but  the  former, 
under  any  circumstances  almost  useless,  were  in  this  case 
badly  fitted,  and  upset  at  every  discharge.  This  defect  being 
observed  on  board  the  Hyder  Ally,  the  captain  was  em- 
boldened to  continue  the  attack,  and,  after  an  action  of  near 
two  hours*  continuance,  Captain  Rogers  was  under  the 
necessity  of  ordering  the  colours  to  be  hauled  down.  The 
loss  on  board  the  British  vessel,  out  of  110  men,  amounted 
to  William  Johnson,  lieutenant,  the  master,  Robert  Thomas, 
and  six  seamen  killed  ;  and  Captain  Rogers,  the  purser, 
Halliday,  the  boatswain,  and  twenty-five  wounded,  four  of 
whom  mortally.  The  prize  to  the  General  Monk  over- 
powered the  prize  crew,  and  regained  her  port. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  April,  the  look-out 
ships  of  the  fleet  of  Sir  George  Rodney  were  perceived 
standing  towards  St.  Lucia,  where  the  fleet  was  lying  at 
anchor,  with  the  signal  flying  for  the  enemy  having  put  to 
sea  from  Martinique.  The  British  fleet  instantly  weighed, 
and  by  noon  the  whole  had  cleared  the  bay  and  were 
under  all  sail  in  search  of  the  enemy.  It  consisted  of  the 
following  : — 
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Ships. 


Formidable  


70  Princessa . 
74  Bedford 


74 


G4 


( Namur   

90  ]  Prince  George 

(Duke   

Royal  Oak  . . 

Alfred  

Montagu  .... 
Valiant  .... 
Monarch 

Warrior   

Centaur   

Magnificent  . 

Ajax   

Canada   

Resolution  . . . 
Hercules  . . . .  _ 

Russel  

Fame   

Torbay   

Conqueror  . .  . 

Alcide  

Arrogant  

.Marlborough  . 
"  Yarmouth  . . . 
Belliqueux  .  .  . 
Prince  William 

Repulse   

St.  Albans  .  .  . 
Agamemnon  . 

Prothee   

America  

Anson  ...... 

.Nonsuch  * 


Admiral  Sir  G.  B.  Rodney  (white) 
1st  Captain'  Sir  Charles  Douglas 
Captain  John  Symons 

,,       Lord  Cranstoun 
Rear* Admiral  Sir  Sam.  Hood  (blue) 
Captain  John  Knight 
Rear-Admiral  Fran.  S.  Drake  (blue) 
Captain  Charles  Knatchbull 
Commodore  Edmund  Affleck 
Captain  Thomas  Graves 
Robert  Fanshaw 
John  Williams 
Alan  Gardner 
Thomas  Burnet 
William  Bayne 
George  Bowen 
Samuel  C.  Goodall 
Francis  Reynolds 
Sir  James  Wallace 
J.  N.  Inglefield 
Robert  Linzee 
Nathaniel  Charrington 
Hon.  Wm.  Cornwallis 
Lord  Robert  Manners 
Henry  Savage 
James  Saumarez 
Robert  Barbor 
John  L.  Gidoin 
George  Balfour 
Charles  Thompson 
Samuel  Cornish 
Taylor  Penny 
Anthony  Parrey 
Andrew  Sutherland 
George  Wilkinson 
Thomas  Dumaresq 
Charles  Inglis 
Benjamin  Caldwell 
Charles  Bucknor 
Samuel  Thomson 
William  Blair 
Willi  am  Truscott 
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Frigates — Endymion,  Fortune*,  Nymphe,  Flora,  Santa  Monica,  Con- 
vert, Alarm,  Andromache,  Lizard",  Pegasus,  Sibyl,  Triton,  Champion, 
and  Eurydice.  Sloops— Zebra,  Germaine,  and  Alert.  Fire-ships — 
Salamander  and  Bla^t. 


VOL.  I. 


1  With  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

Z 
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On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  the  French  fleet  was 
discovered  ;  two  flag-ships  and  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  bein^ 
in  the  passage  between  the  Saintes  and  Dominica,  and  the 
remainder  with  a  numerous  convoy  of  transports  becalmed 
in  Prince  Rupert's  Bay.  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  division  was  in 
the  van,  which,  having,  at  7h.  a.m.,  got  the  sea-breeze  (east- 
south-east),  stretched  to  the  northward  on  the  starboard 
tack  in  chase,  while  the  centre  and  rear  divisions  were  still 
becalmed,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  light  air  from  the 
northward.  The  French  fleet,  having  formed  their  line  also 
on  the  starboard  tack,  observing  the  isolated  position  of  the 
British  van,  bore  up  at  9L  30m.  A.M.,  in  the  hope  of  cutting 
it  off.  The  plan  of  attack  pursued  by  De  Grasse  was  both 
ingenious  and  novel,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  it 
with  a  diagram. 


n 


The  dotted  lines  denote  the  track  of  the  French  during  their  attack. 

The  British  ships,  it  will  be  observed,  to  enable  the  centre 
and  rear  to  close,  were  hove  to  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
French  ships,  by  keeping  under  sail,  were  enabled  to  manoeu- 
vre as  they  pleased  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 
that  the  plan  pursued  by  Hood  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
most  masterly.  His  ships  were  united  in  a  compact  body, 
opposing  vigorous  and  well-directed  broadsides  to  the  enemy's 
attacks. 
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In  this  manner  from  lOh.  till  llh.  A.M.,  eight  ships  were 
opposed  to  fifteen,  and  so  ably,  that  when  at  the  latter 
period  the  sea-breeze  extended  to  the  British  centre,  the 
French  admiral  tacked,  and  stood  in  shore  to  rejoin  his  rear. 
The  British  centre,  having  been  driven  so  much  nearer  the 
land  bv  the  northerly  wind,  was  of  course  more  to  windward, 
when  the  sea-breeze  reached  ;  but  the  sailing  of  the  French 
ships  was  so  superior,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  come 
up  with  any  part.  At  llh.  30m.  the  French  fleet  formed 
the  line  on  the  starboard  tack  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
some  distant  and  ineffectual  cannonading,  nothing  further 
took  place.  The  principal  loss  sustained  by  Hood's  division 
was  by  the  death  of  Captain  Bayne,  of  the  Alfred 

The  two  succeeding  days  were  occupied  in  chasing  ;  but 
the  superior  sailing  of  the  French  ships  made  it  evident  that 
a  change  of  wind  or  some  accident  could  alone  enable  the 
British  to  force  an  action.  On  the  12th  of  April,  at  sunrise, 
the  British  fleet  was  about  five  leagues  north-west  of  Prince 
Rupert's  Bay,  standing  to  the  northward,  with  a  light  air  of 
wind,  in  the  order  of  sailing.  The  French  were  upon  the 
same  tack  to  windward  of  the  Saintes,  with  a  fresh  sea- 
breeze  ;  and  one  ship,  having  lost  her  foremast  and  bowsprit, 
was  in  tow  of  a  frigate,  standing  in  for  Guadaloupe.  Rodney 
made  the  signal  for  four  ships  to  chase  the  disabled  ship, 
which  being  perceived,  De  Grasse  bore  up  with  his  fleet  to 
protect  them.  But  finding  that  by  persevering  in  this  course 
he  should  give  the  British  the  weather  gage,  he  gave  up  liis 
intention,  and  formed  his  line  on  the  larboard  tack.  Rodney, 
perceiving  an  engagement  inevitable,  recalled  his  chasing 
ships,  and  made  the  signal  for  a  line  of  battle  on  the  star- 
board tack ;  Rear- Admiral  Drake's  division,  on  this  day, 
leading.  Thus  formed,  the  two  fleets  gradually  neared  each 
other,  the  French  being  only  far  enough  distant  to  windward 
to  cross  the  bows  of  the  British.  At  a  few  minutes  before 
8h.  A.M.  the  Marlborough,  being  the  leading  ship,  opened  fire 
upon  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  French.  At  8h.  Sir  George 
made  the  signal  for  close  action,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
action  was  commenced  by  all  the  other  ships  of  Rear- Admiral 
Drake's  division.  Hood's  division,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
centre,  were  nearly  becalmed,  but  the  leading  ships  had  the 
breeze  ;  and  the  same  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  wind 
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was  soon  afterwards  experienced  by  the  French.  The  breeze, 
as  the  ships  got  more  to  the  southward,  had  also  drawn  more 
southerly,  so  that  their  van  ships  could  not  lay  higher  t  han 
south-west,  while  the  centre  and  rear,  having  the  sea-breeze 
at  about  east,  were  lying  up  south.  This  southerly  breeze, 
although  it  completely  broke  the  French  line,  did  not  neces- 
sarily disarrange  the  British ;  but  Rodney,  perceiving  the 
aperture  in  the  enemy's  line,  kept  a  close  luff,  and  at  a  little 
before  llh.  passed  through  it. 


The  arrows  denote  the  various  lets  of  the  wind. 


This  point  we  endeavour  to  illustrate  by  the  above  dia- 
gram. It  gives  an  entirely  new  feature  to  the  affair ;  and 
although  it  does  not  accord  with  the  theory  that  Rodney 
deliberately  planned  the  breaking  of  the  enemy's  line,  ac- 
cords him  the  merit  of  abrogating  the  stiff  notion  of  pre- 
serving a  line  of  battle,  when  an  advantage  rendered  a 
departure  from  it  expedient.  Rodney's  movement  was  the 
main  cause  of  th  e  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  ;  and  although 
many  assert  that  the  preserv  ation  of  the  line  would  have 
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rendered  the  victory  more  decisive,  yet  when  the  sailing 
qualities  of  the  two  fleets  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  very 
doubtful.  By  pursuing  the  plan  he  did,  Rodney  separated 
his  ship,  and  the  six  ships  which  followed  him  in  his  gallant 
movement,  from  the  van,  part  of  the  centre  and  the  rear. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  evolution  was  inadvertently  per- 
formed ;  but  this  can  hardly  be.  The  Formidable  luffed  out 
of  the  line,  which  could  not  have  been  done  inadvertently, 
and  it  is  therefore  unfair  to  impute  the  victory  obtained  to 
accident,  and  still  more  so  to  Mr.  Clerk's  system  of  tactics. 
Sir  Alan  Gardner,  however,  who  commanded  the  Duke, 
the  admiral's  second  astern,  was  afterwards  heard  to  say, 
"  the  wind  was  very  light  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  but  as  it  advanced  it  fell  calm  :  my  ship  dropped 
tlirough  the  enemy's  line,  and  I,  thinking  I  was  wrong,  and 
out  of  my  station,  did  everything  I  could  to  get  back  again, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so." 

Hood's  division  did  not  follow  Rodney  through  the  French 
fleet,  for  a  reason  which  must  be  obvious.  By  continuing 
his  course,  he  soon  became  necessarily  opposed  to  the  French 
van,  separated  from  the  centre,  from  the  causes  above  de- 
scribed, and  between  these  a  warm  and  close  action  was 
maintained,  till  at  length  the  smoke  and  concussion  of  the 
filing,  which  also  dissipated  the  light  air  of  wind,  so  com- 
pletely enshrouded  the  ships  of  both  fleets,  that  a  cessation 
of  firing  on  both  sides  took  place.  It  was  past  noon  ere  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  by  which  time  the  French  ships,  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of  effecting  a  rejunction,  had  all  bore 
up,  and  were  then  seen  to  leeward  retreating  in  disorder.  A 
general  chase  ensued,  and  the  7 4 -gun  ship  Glorieux,  being 
dismasted,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Royal  Oak ;  the 
Cesar,  by  the  Centaur,  after  having  been  engaged  by  that 
ship  and  the  Bedford  ;  the  Hector,  engaged  by  the  Alcide 
and  Canada,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  former.  After 
the  Hector  surrendered,  the  Canada  made  sail,  and  over- 
taking the  Ville  de  Paris,  brought  her  to  action,  and  con- 
tinued to  engage  until  Hood,  in  the  Barfleur,  arriving  up, 
fought  her  till  she  struck.1  The  64-gun  ship  Ardent  was 
captured  by  the  Beiliqueux.    It  being  now  sunset,  Rodney 

1  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Russel  also  engaged  the  Ville  de  Paris 
previously  to  the  Barfleur's  coming  up. 
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made  the  signal  of  recall,  and  the  action  ceased.  The  rela- 
tive force  of  the  two  fleets  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing summary  : — 


French. 

5  84-gun  ships 
19  74 

6  64 


a 

i> 


5 
20 
6 


3  80 


-  w 


English. 
90-gun  ships 
74 
64 
64  | 
70 


>» 


a 


a 


The  above  calculation,  which  the  heavy  metal  carried  by 
the /French  ships  warrants,  leaves  a  preponderancy  in  their 
favour  of  the  Ville  de  Paris.  By  another  mode  of  reckoning 
— that  of  simply  numbering  the  guns — it  will  appear  as 
under : — 


French. 
Guns  2,560 


English. 
Guns  2,640 


The  number  of  men  on  board  the  French  ships  greatly 
exceeded  the  British. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  9th  and  12th ;  the  ships  in  order  as  they  entered  the 
action : — 


Ships. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Marlborough   . . 

3 

16 

Arrogant  

4 

11 

5 

17 

Nonsuch  

8 

3 

Conqueror  .... 

7 

23 

Princessa  ....... 

3 

22 

Prince  George  . . 

9 

24 

10 

25 

3 

13 

8 

12 

10 

29 

1 

1, 

Hercules   

7 

19  » 

Prothee  

5 

25 

Resolution  .... 

4 

35 

Agamemnon 

14 

24 

Duke   

13 

60 

Formidable  . . ... 

15 

39 

^^amur            . . 

6 

25 

Ships. 

St.  Albans  .... 

Canada   

Repulse  

Ajax  

Bedford  

Prince  William 
Magnificent 

Centaur  

Belliqueux 

Warrior   

Monarch   

Barfleur   

Valiant  . .  ... 

Yarmouth  

Montagu   

Alfred   

Royal  Oak   ..  .. 

Total  


Killed. 


Wound  ed 


12 
3 
9 


6 

7 
4 
5 
16 
10 
10 
14 
12 
12 
S 


6 

23 
11 
40 
17 

11 

3 
29 
21 
33 
37 
28 
33 
31 
40 
30 


S16 
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Christopher  Hele  killed.  Royal  Oak,  Lieut,  of  marines 
George  Watkins  killed,  captain  of  marines  wounded.  Alfred, 
Captain  William  Bayne  killed.  Montagu,  master,  William 
Cade,  killed,  Lieuts.  of  marines  David  Bruce  and  William 
Buchan  wounded.  Valiant,  Lieut.  Richard  Winterbottom 
killed,  and  Lieut.  William  Brown  and  the  master,  Thomas 

Backhouse,  wounded.  Warrior,  Stone,  master,  wounded. 

Magnificent,  Captain  of  marines  Samuel  Biggs,  wounded. 
Ajax,  Iieut.  John  Elliot  and  the  pilot,  Thomas  Rossitor, 
wounded.  Repulse,  the  master  and  captain  of  marines 
wounded.    Duke,  Lieut,  of  marines  George  Cornish,  the 

master,    Cooper,   boatswain,    Scott,  wounded. 

Agamemnon,  Lieut.  W.  A.  Brice  (mortally)  and  Richard 
Incledon  wounded.    Resolution,  Captain  Lord  Robert  Man- 


Love,  wounded.  Hercules,  Lieut.  Hobart  killed,  Cap- 
tain Savage  wounded.  America,  Lieut.  John  Callowhill 
killed,  and  Iieut.  Trelawney  wounded.  Anson,  Captain 
William  Blair  killed.  Torbay,  Iieut.  of  marines  Benjamin 
Mounier  killed.  Princessa,  Lieuts.  George  Dundas,  David 
McDowall,  and  Samuel  Labau  (marines)  wounded.  The 
French  loss  is  stated  to  have  been  3,000  killed,  which 
number  probably  included  the  wounded  also.  The  Ville  de 
Paris  had  on  board  a  great  quantity  of  specie,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  finest  ship  afloat.  She  measured  2,300  tons, 
and  had  been  presented  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  Louis  XV. 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  war.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost, 
in  building  and  fitting  her  for  sea,  was  £150,000.  The 
Cesar,  also  a  very  fine  ship,  was  unfortunately  burnt  on  the 
night  after  her  capture,  by  which  accident  400  of  her  crew, 
as  well  as  a  lieutenant  and  fifty  British  seamen,  perished. 
Not  one  of  the  French  ships  captured  on  this  day  ever 
reached  England,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Hector,  and  Glorieux 
having  foundered  on  their  passage  home. 

This  victory  caused  unbounded  satisfaction,  and  Sir 
George  Rodney  and  Sir  Samuel  Hood  were  both  elevated 
to  the  peerage,  and  Rear-Admiral  Drake  and  Commodore 
Affleck  created  baronets.  Public  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey  were  also  erected  in  memory  of  the  three  captains 
who  fell  in  the  action. 
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Sir  George  Rodney  proceeded  to  Jamaica,  liaving  previously 
despatched  Sir  Samuel  Hood  in  the  Barfleur,  with  the 
Valiant  and  Magnificent,  to  look  after  disabled  ships  among 
the  islands.  On  the  19th  of  April,  in  the  Mona  Passage, 
five  sail  were  discovered  and  chased.  After  a  smart  action, 
the  French  64-gun  ships  Caton  and  Jason,  3 2 -gun  frigate 
Aii nable,  and  corvette  Ceres,  were  captured.  The  fifth, 
the  36-gun  frigate  Astree,  escaped.  The  Valiant  had  four 
men  killed  and  six  wounded,  and  the  Magnificent  four 
killed  and  eight  wounded. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  84-gun  ship  Foudroyant,  Cap- 
tain John  Jervis,  attached  to  the  fleet  of  Vice- Admiral 
Barriugton,  off  Usliant,  was  ordered,  with  other  ships,  in 
chase  of  a  strange  fleet.  At  sunset  the  Foudroyant  had  got 
far  ahead  of  her  consorts,  and  near  enough  to  the  strangers 
to  make  them  out  a  convoy,  and  four  ships  of  war,  two 
being  line-of-battle  ships.  The  squadron  soon  afterwards 
separated,  and,  at  lOh.  43m.,  the  largest  ship,  which  the 
Foudroyant  was  pursuing,  also  bore  up.  A  hard  squall, 
with  hazy  weather,  coming  on  about  the  same  time,  the 
Foudroyant  lost  sight  of  the  fleet,  and,  about  half  an  hour 
after  midnight,  brought  the  chase  to  close  action.  After 
engaging  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  Foudroyant 
boarded  the  stranger,  and  compelled  her  to  surrender.  The 
prize  was  the  French  74-gun  ship  Pegase,  commanded  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Sillaus.  Out  of  a  crew  of  700  men,  she  had 
upwards  of  100  killed  and  wounded.  Only  two  or  three 
men  were  wounded  in  the  Foudroyant.  Other  ships  ar- 
riving up,  the  Pegase  was  taken  possession  of ;  she  was  a  fine 
ship  of  1,778  tons,  and  was  added  to  the  British  navy  under 
the  same  name.  The  Queen,  Captain  the  Honourable 
Frederick  Maitland,  next  day  captured  the  64  -gun  ship 
Actionnaire,  armed  en  flute. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  the  14-gun  brig  Pelican,  Com- 
mander Edward  Pellew,  being  off  the  Isle  of  Bas,  several 
vessels  were  observed  at  anchor  in  the  road.  Commander 
Pellew  stood  in  shore  for  the  puq>ose  of  making  an  attack, 
when  two  privateers — a  brig  and  schooner,  each  of  equal 
force  to  the  Pelican — sprang  their  broadsides  towards  the 
entrance  to  the  roads  to  oppose  her.  The  Pelican,  however, 
entered  the  roads,  and  drove  the  two  privateers,  as  well  as  a 
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third,  on  shore,  under  shelter  of  some  heavy  batteries,  which 
opened  fire  upon  the  Pelican,  by  which  two  of  her  crew 
were  wounded.  For  this  well-executed  and  spirited  per- 
formance, Commander  Peilew  received  his  post  commission. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  hired  armed  ship  Defiance, 
mounting  fourteen  or  sixteen  long  4-pounders,  Lieutenant 
George  Cad  man,  being  off  Portland,  observed  a  large  brig 
standing  out  of  West  Bay.  As  the  two  vessels  closed,  the 
brig  hoisted  Dutch  colours,  and  an  action  of  two  hours'  dura- 
tion ensued,  when  the  brig  hauled  down  her  colours.  The 
prize  was  the  privateer  Z.  use,  belonging  to  Flushing,  and 
mounted  one  long  18-pounder  on  a  pivot,  and  sixteen  broad- 
side guns,  6-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  113  men,  of  which  she 
had  twenty-one  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  She  had 
been  launched  only  three  weeks.  The  crew  of  the  Defiance 
numbered  only  sixty-eight  men,  of  which  she  had  one  killed 
and  one  wounded ;  her  masts,  sails,  and  rigging  were  much 
damaged.  lieutenant  Cadman  was  most  deservedly  promoted. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  at  daybreak,  the  36-gun  frigate 
Santa  Margaritta,  Captain  Elliot  Salter,  being  off  the 
Chesapeake,  chased  the  French  36-gun  frigate  Amazone. 
Shortly  afterwarda,  eight  large  ships  were  observed  standing 
out  from  the  land,  which  induced  Captain  Salter  to  haul  to 
the  wind  and  make  sail  to  the  northward.  The  Amazone 
then  became  the  pursuer,  and,  at  3h.  p.m.,  the  Santa  Mar- 
garitta, having  drawn  her  out  of  sight  of  the  strangers, 
tacked,  and  again  stood  towards  her.  At  5h.  p.m.,  as  the 
two  ships  passed  on  opposite  tacks  (the  Santa  Margaritta  on 
the  larboard,  and  the  Amazone  on  the  starboard  tack),  the 
Amazone  opened  fire ;  but  the  British  frigate  reserved  her 
broadside  until  on  the  point  of  wearing,  and,  having  arrived 
on  the  Amazone's  weather  beam,  the  Santa  Margarittas 
helm  was  put  a-weather,  and,  wearing  round  under  the 
French  frigate's  stern,  a  destructive  raking  broadside  was 
thrown  in ;  then  luffing  up  alongside  of  her  to  leeward,  a 
most  animated  fight  ensued.  The  action  had  lasted  one 
hour  and  a  quarter,  when  the  Amazone  surrendered,  and 
was  taken  jiossession  of.  She  was  a  fine  ship,  commanded 
by  Vicomte  de  Montguiote,  who  was  killed  in  the  action ; 
and  out  of  a  crew  of  301  men,  she  sustained  a  loss  of  seventy 
killed  and  eighty  wounded,  including  every  officer  except  one 
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in  the  ship.  Her  main  and  mizen-masts  fell  shortly  after  she 
was  taken  possession  of,  and  she  had  four  feet  water  in  her 
hold.  The  loss  on  board  the  British  frigate  was  compara- 
tively slight ;  she  commenced  the  action  with  255  men,  of 

which  number  she  had  one  midshipman,    Dalrymple, 

and  four  men  killed,  and  seventeen  men  wounded.  All  her 
spars  and  rigging  were  greatly  damaged,  but  none  fell 

Every  exertion  was  made,  during  the  night,  to  shift  the 
prisoners,  but,  having  only  one  boat  that  would  swim,  this 
was  found  difficult ;  and  only  sixty-eight,  including  officers, 
were  removed.  The  Aniazone  was  then  taken  in  tow,  and 
Captain  Salter  made  sail  to  the  eastward,  hoping  to  increase 
his  distance  from  the  French  squadron,  which  he  was  in- 
formed by  his  prisoners  those  ships  belonged  to  which  he 
had  seen  in  the  morning.  At  daybreak,  however,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  the  French  squadron  in  chase.  So 
near  was  the  enemy,  that  he  had  only  time  to  remove  the 
men  from  the  prize,  and,  not  being  able  to  take  out  the 
remainder  of  the  prisoners,  could  not  destroy  her,  and  she 
was  shortly  afterwards  recaptured.  This  action  reflects  the 
highest  praise  on  the  skill  Captain  Salter  evinced  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  attack ;  and  aware,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  formidable  force 
which  afterwards  robbed  him  of  his  trophy. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  the  28-gun  frigate  Coventry, 
Captain  Andrew  Mitchell,  had  an  action  with  the  French 
40-gun  frigate  Bellone.  The  engagement  continued  upwards 
of  two  hours,  when  the  latter  sheered  off,  leaving  the 
Coventry  too  much  disabled  to  follow  j  and  with  the  loss  of 
fifteen  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded. 

On  the  29  th  of  August,  the  100-gun  ship  Royal  George, 
bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- Admiral  Kempenfelt,  overset  and 
sank  at  Spithead,  whereby  near  800  human  beings  perished. 
Captain  Martin  Waghorn,  Lieutenant  P.  C.  C.  H.  Durham, 
and  about  200  of  her  crew  only  were  picked  up. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  18-gun  sloop  Due  de  Char- 
tres,  Commander  John  C.  Purvis,  on  the  North  American 
station,  fell  in  with  the  French  22-gun  corvette  Aigle, 
M.  de  Preneuf,  bound  from  Cape  Francois  to  Boston  with 
despatches.  After  a  smart  action  of  one  hour  s  duration,  in 
which  the  Aigle  had  her  captain  and  twelve  men  killed,  and 
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two  officers  and  thirteen  men  wounded,  £he  French  ship 
surrendered.  The  Due  de  Chart  res  had  not  a  man  hurt. 
Commander  Purvis  was  promoted  for  the  ability  displayed 
on  this  occasion. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  44-gun  ship  Rainbow 
(armed  entirely  with  carronades),  Captain  Henry  Troilope, 
being  oft"  the  Isle  of  Bas,  chased  a  French  frigate.  At 
7h.  A.M.,  having  arrived  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy, 
the  Rainbow  commenced  firing  chase-guns,  which  were 
returned  by  the  frigate ;  but,  at  8h.  30m.,  the  Rainbow 
having  got  alongside  and  fired  a  broadside,  the  stranger 
siurendered.  The  prize  was  the  French  18-pounder  40-gun 
frigate  Hebe,  a  fine  new  ship  of  1,063  tons,  commanded  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Vigny,  capilaine  de  vaissecm,  and  had  on 
board  360  men,  of  whom  she  had  her  second  captain  and 
four  men  killed.  Her  wheel  was  shot  away,  and  one 
68-pound  shot  had  disabled  her  foremast.  The  surrender  of 
this  ship,  after  so  slight  a  resistance,  is  not  surprising  when 
the  unusual  armament  of  the  Rainbow  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration^ which  is  subjoined,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hebe  : — 

Rainbow.  Hebe. 

The  Hebe  was  purchased  into  the  British  navy,  and  being 
a  beautiful  ship,  served  as  a  model  to  English  shipwrights  for 
many  years.    The  Rainbow  had  no  one  hurt. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  74-gun  ship  Hector  (one  of 
the  prizes  captured  on  the  12th  of  April),  Captain  John 
Bourchier,  being  on  her  voyage  to  England,  and  having 
separated  from  the  ill-fated  squadron  with  which  she  had 
sailed  from  Jamaica,  was  fallen  in  with  by  the  French  40-gun 
frigates  Aigle  and  Gloire.  The  Hector  was  very  ill  prepared 
for  two  such  opponents,  having  only  fifty-two  guns  mounted, 
and  her  whole  crew,  officers  included,  being  only  223.  There 
were  on  board  for  a  passage  to  England  sixty-two  French 
and  American  prisoners,  and  seven  officers  and  sixty-six 
invalid  soldiers  from  the  different  regiments  in  the  West 
Indies  :  among  the  passengers  was  Captain  William  O'Brien 
Drury.    At  2h.  a.m.  the  frigates  were  first  descried  bearing 
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down  upon  the  Hector  ;  they  were  fine  new  ships,  and  fully 
manned,  and  had  on  board  a  great  number  of  troops.  Every 
preparation  was  made  on  board  the  Hector  for  defence  ;  and 
at  2h.  20m.,  the  frigates  having  taken  up  their  positions,  one 
on  the  bow  and  the  other  on  the  quarter,  commenced  the 
action.  Encouraged  by  the  slackness  of  the  Hector's  fire, 
the  frigates  closed  and  attempted  to  board,  but  were  beaten 
back  with  much  loss,  and  the  fight  was  continued  till  half 
an  hour  after  daybreak,  when  they  made  sail  away.  The 
Hector's  masts  and  yards  were  all  much  damaged,  and  her 
sails  cut  to  ribands  ;  several  shot,  also,  had  struck  between 
wind  and  water,  which,  added  to  her  previous  unsea- 
worthiness, reduced  her  to  a  sinking  state.  Her  loss 
amounted  to  Lieutenant  Tothill  and  eight  men  killed,  and 
Captain  Bourchier  (right  arm  shot  away,  and  back  much 
injured),  and  thirty-two  men  wounded.  Captain  Bourchier 
was  wounded  about  the  middle  of  the  action,  but  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  Captain  Drury  prevented  this  loss  from 
being  felt  so  severely  as  it  must  otherwise  have  been.  The 
Hector,  unable  to  prosecute  her  voyage  homeward,  bore  up 
for  Halifax  ;  but  after  suffering  dreadful  privations,  and 
losing  nearly  all  her  crew,  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
her  afloat  any  longer,  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  she  was 
abandoned ;  the  crew  being  rescued  by  the  Hawke  brig. 
Commander  John  Hill. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  L' Aigle  and  La  Gloire  were 
chased  into  the  Delaware  by  Captain  the  Hon.  Keith 
Elphinstone,  in  the  50 -gun  ship  Warwick,  having  in  com- 
pany the  64-gun  ship  lion,  Captain  William  Fooks  ;  28-gun 
frigate  Vestal,  Captain  William  Fox ;  and  the  Bonetta  sloop, 
Commander  Richard  G.  Keats.  The  Gloire  succeeded  in  getting 
so  far  up  the  river  that  she  could  not  be  attacked  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  the  British  ships  having  no  pilot  on 
board ;  but  the  Aigle  having  grounded,  the  Vesta  and 
Bonetta,  drawing  less  water,  were  despatched  to  the  attack 
of  the  French  frigate,  accompanied  by  the  Sophie,  a  prize, 
mounting  twenty-two  guns,  and  manned  with  150  men  from 
the  Warwick  and  lion,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Walter  Lock.  The  Vestal  ran  aground  on  the  starboard 
quarter  of  the  Aigle,  the  Bonetta  anchoring  within  200 
yards  of  her  larboard  quarter,  while  the  Sopliie  anchored 
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under  her  stern.  The  ships  were  so  judiciously  placed,  that 
the  Aigle  was  unable  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  on  them,  and, 
after  receiving  a  few  broadsides,  surrendered.  The  Aigle 
measured  1,002  tons,  and  was  armed  with  long  24-pounders1 
on  her  main  deck,  and  twelve  long  8-pounders  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle.  She  was  commanded  by  Commodore 
Comte  La  Touche,  and  had  on  board  M.  de  la  Fayette,  and 
several  noblemen  (who  escaped),  and  GOO  men,  including 
troops.  Before  surrendering,  the  Aigle's  masts  were  cut  away 
and  the  ship  scuttled  ;  but  she  was  got  off,  and  added  to 
the  British  navy  under  the  same  name.  The  Sophie  was 
also  added  to  the  navy. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  the  74-gun  ship  Torbay,  Captain 
John  L.  Gidoin  ;  90-gun  ship  London,  Captain  James  Kemp- 
thorne,  and  Badger  sloop,  being  on  a  cruise  off  the  east  end 
of  St.  Domingo,  chased  a  line-of-battle  ship  and  frigate, 
bearing  north-west,  the  wind  being  from  the  southward. 
The  strangers  bore  up  and  made  all  sail,  with  the  wind  on 
the  starboard  quarter  ;  and  the  London,  taking  the  lead,  at 
2h.  24m.  p.m.  was  fired  at  by  the  French  74-gun  ship  Scipion. 
The  London  returned  the  enemy's  fire  from  her  bow-chasers, 
i mil  occasionally  yawed  to  fire  her  broadside ;  and  at  8h.  p.m. 
succeeded  in  getting  alongside  the  enemy  to  leeward,  and  a 
close  action  of  forty  minutes'  duration  took  place.  The 
Scipion's  consort,  the  40 -gun  frigate  Sibylle,  meantime  kept 
up  a  galling  fire  under  the  London's  bows.  The  Scipion 
snowing  a  disposition  to  escape,  the  London  put  her  helm 
down  in  order  to  get  athwart  her  hawse,  and  the  two  ships 
fell  foul,  the  Scipion's  larboard  cathead  being  abreast  of  the 
London's  starboard  gangway,  and  in  this  position  the  action 
continued  with  increased  fury.  After  a  little  time,  however, 
the  Scipion,  having  dexterously  backed  clear  of  the  London, 
bore  up  under  her  stern  and  fired  her  broadside.  Immediate 
attempts  were  made  to  wear  the  London,  but  the  leading 
block  of  the  weather  tiller-rope  having  unfortunately  been 
shot  away  with  part  of  the  sweep,  the  ship  came  round  head 
to  wind.  Having  at  length  wore  round,  the  London  again 
closed  the  Scipion,  and  recommenced  the  action,  in  which 
the  Sibylle  again  took  part,  and  it  was  continued  until 

1  It  does  not  appear  that  this  ship  was  established  with  24.pounders 
in  the  British  navy,  where  she  was  classed  as  a  38-gun  frigate. 
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10h.  20m.  p.m.,  when  the  Scipion  ceased  firing,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  she  had  struck,  as  the  Sibylle  made  all  sail 
away  from  her.  The  London  also  ceased  firing  ;  but,  having 
had  the  larboard  fore-yardarm  shot  away  as  well  as  most  of 
the  running  rigging  and  sails,  was  unable  to  close  the  Scipion 
to  take  possession. 

The  Torbay  now  arriving  up,  Captain  Kempthorne  com- 
municated the  state  of  the  London,  and  the  Torbay  made 
sail  after  the  Scipion,  which  in  the  meanwhile,  aided  by  a 
partial  air  of  wind,  was  making  sail  in  shore.  Although 
Captain  Gidoin  crowded  all  sail,  the  Scipion  preserved  her 
distance,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  was 
still  a  mile  and  a  half  ahead.  At  3h.  30m.  p.m.  of  the  18th, 
the  Torbay,  having  at  length  closed  the  Scipiou,  fired  a 
broadside,  when  she  bore  up,  and  running  into  English 
Harbour,  struck  on  a  rock,  and  was  totally  lost  The  Scipion 
was  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Grimouard  (the  same 
who  commanded  the  Minerva  when  captured  in  1781,  by  the 
Courageux),  who  was  wounded  in  the  action,  and,  in  Ids 
most  gallant  defence,  sustained  a  loss  of  fifteen  men  killed 
and  forty-six  wounded.  The  London,  in  her  equally  gallant 
engagement  with  the  Scipion  and  Sibylle,  had  nine  men 
killed  and  two  mortally  wounded,  and  Lieutenants  Kichard 
Rundell  Burgess,  Hankey,  and  John  Trigge,  and  seventy-two 
men  wounded. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  64-gun  ship  Ruby,  Captain 
John  Collins,  belonging  to  the  squadron  of  Sir  Richard 
Hughes,  being  to  windward  of  Barbadoes,  after  an  action  of 
forty  minutes'  duration,  compelled  the  French  64-gun  ship 
Solitaire  to  surrender.  The  Solitaire,  commanded  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Borda,  had  her  niizenmast  shot  away,  and 
twenty  men  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  The  Ruby  had 
only  two  men  wounded.  Captain  Collins  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  for  this  action. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  at  7h.  A.M.,  the  44-gun  ship 
Mediator,  Captain  the  Hon.  John  Luttrell,  being  off  Fcrrol, 
five  sail  were  observ  ed  to  leeward,  which  the  Mediator  bore 
up  to  examine.  At  8h.  the  hulls  of  the  strangers  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  close  hauled,  were  distinctly  visible,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  frigate-built  36-gun  ship  Eugene,  with  a  crew 
of  130  men,  Captain  Baudin  ;  an  American  brig,  of  fourteen 
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guns  and  seventy  men  ;  64-gun  ship  Menager,  laden  with 
gunpowder,  mounting  on  her  main  deck  twenty-six  long 
12-pounders,  and  four  long  6-pounders  on  her  quarter-deck, 
with  a  crew  of  212  men ;  Alexander,  of  twenty-four  long 
9-pounders  and  102  men,  wearing  a  French  ensign  and  an 
American  pendant,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Gregory,  in 
the  service  of  the  American  Congress ;  the  sternmost  was 
the  French  ship  Dauphin  Royal,  of  twenty-eight  guns  and 
120  men.  Notwithstanding  this  formidable  array,  Captain 
Luttrell  continued  bearing  down  under  plain  sail,  and  at 
lOh.  a.m.  was  fired  at  by  the  Menager  ;  but  as  the  shot  were 
observed  to  come  from  the  upper  deck  only,  Captain  Luttrell 
rightly  concluded  she  had  no  lower-deck  guns.  After  rang- 
ing along  the  enemy's  line  to  windward,  the  Mediator  tacked 
and  bore  up,  in  order  to  bring  the  rear  ship  to  action.  At 
10k  30m.  she  opened  fire  on  the  Dauphin  Royal,  when 
that  ship  and  the  Alexander  bore  up  out  of  the  line.  The 
£ugene,  Manager,  and  American  brig,  then  wore  and  en- 
deavoured to  protect  the  two  rear  ships.  The  Mediator, 
after  gallantly  lighting  her  way  through  her  numerous  foes, 
took  possession  of  the  Alexander ;  and,  as  by  this  time  the 
enemies  were  all  endeavouring  to  escape  before  the  wind, 
great  expedition  was  necessary  to  remove  the  prisoners ;  but 
this  being  done,  and  a  prize-master  and  crew  put  on  board, 
the  Mediator  made  sail  after  the  retreating  ships.  At  3h.  p.m. 
tho  Eugene  hauled  to  the  wind,  but  the  Mediator  now  fol- 
lowed the  Menager,  which,  at  .51l  30m  she  brought  to  action. 
Just  at  tins  time  a  heavy  squall  coming  on,  the  Mediator  was 
nearly  filled  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  'her  lower-deck 
ports,  and  was  obliged  to  put  before  the  wind  to  get  tho 
ports  in  and  clear  the  ship  of  the  water.  At  9L  the  Mediator, 
having  again  got  up  with  the  Menager,  was  on  the  point  of  , 
firing  into  her,  when  she  also  struck  and  was  taken  possession 
of.  Being  then  not  niore  than  five  miles  from  Ferrol,  Cap- 
tain Lnttrell  judged  it  prudent  to  haul  off  shore.  In  this 
most  gallant  attack,  the  Mediator  sustained  no  loss,  the 
enemy  having  tired  principally  at  her  masts,  which  were 
much  cut.  The  Alexander  had  six  men  killed  and  nine 
wounded,  and  the  Menager  a  passenger  and  three  seamen 
killed,  and  several  wounded.  The  Dauphin  and  brig  were 
seen  next  morning ;  but  having  already  300  prisoners,  and 
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being  on  an  enemy *s  coast,  Captain  Luttrell  was  under  the 
necessity  of  foregoing  any  further  proceedings,  and  made 
sail  for  England  with  his  two  prizes.  A  villanous  attempt 
was  made  by  Captain  Gregory,  of  the  Alexander,  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  the  prisoners,  to  gain  possession  of  the  Mediator. 
This  was  the  more  disgraceful,  as  the  man  had  received  much 
kindness  from  Captain  Luttrell ;  it  was,  however,  subdued 
after  much  exertion,  and  the  originator  placed  in  irons.  The 
French  officers  had  no  part  in  the  treacherous  proceeding. 
Captain  Luttrell's  gallantry  and  skill  merit  the  highest 
encomium. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  the  United  States  frigate  South 
Carolina,  Captain  Joyner,  carrying  the  unusual  armament  of 
twenty-eight  long  36-pounders  on  her  main  deck,  and  twelve 
long  12-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  was  cap- 
tured by  a  British  squadron  consisting  of  the  32-gun  frigate 
Quebec,  Captain  Christopher  Mason ;  44-gun  ship  Diomede, 
Thomas  L.  Frederick ;  and  32-gun  frigate  Astrea,  Matthew 
Squire.  The  South  Carolina  was  built  at  Amsterdam  in  1780, 
with  the  scantling  and  dimensions  of  a  74-gun  ship.  She 
was  originally  named  the  Indien,  and  belonged  to  France, 
but  was  hired  by  the  Americans.  It  does  not  appear  that 
she  was  purchased  into  the  navy. 

1783. — On  the  2nd  of  January,  the  44-gun  ship  Endymion, 
and  36-gun  frigate  Magicienne,  Captains  Edward  T.  Smith 
and  Thomas  Graves,  being  off  Cape  Francois,  chased  a  French 
convoy  of  seventeen  sail,  under  the  protection  of  the  36-gun 
frigate  Sibylle,  and  14-gun  brig  Railleur.  The  Magicienne 
was  soon  far  ahead  of  the  Endymion,  and  at  noon  brought 
the  Railleur  to  action,  and  having  silenced  her,  pushed  on 
and  brought  the  Sibylle  to  action.  The  engagement  between 
these  two  ships  was  very  severe,  they  being  so  close  together 
that  the  men  fought  with  pikes  and  rammers  out  of  the 
ports.  At  2h.  30ra.  p.m.  the  Sibylle's  fire  slackened,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  success- 
mi  termination,  when  the  Magicienne's  fore  and  main  masts 
fell  over  the  side,  and  she  dropped  astern.  The  Sibylle 
instantly  made  all  sail  away,  and  at  3h.  30m.  the  Endymion 
passed  within  hail,  cheering  as  she  passed,  and  pursued  the 
Sibylle,  but  ineffectually,  and  the  Magicienne  with  difficulty 
reached  Jamaica  on  the  17th.    Besides  being  totally  dia- 
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masted,  the  Magicienne  had  sixteen  men  killed  and  thirty-one 
wounded  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Sibylle,  as  acknowledged 
by  the  French,  amounted  only  to  thirteen  men  killed,  and 
her  commodore  (M.  de  Kergariou),  and  twenty-nine  danger- 
ously, and  eight  slightly  wounded  ;  but,  considering  the 
duration  and  severity  of  the  contest,  this  appears  much  too 
slight.  That  the  Sibylle  would  have  become  the  prize  of  the 
Magicienne,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  fall  of  her 
masts,  seems  highly  probable  ;  but  this  is  at  least  certain, 
that  the  gallantry  with  which  the  action  was  conducted  was 
such  as  to  confer  much  honour  upon  the  captain,  officers,  and 
crew  of  the  Magicienne. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  the  Sibylle  was  also  dismasted, 
and,  being  jury-rigged,  was  fallen  in  with  off"  the  Chesapeake, 
on  the  22nd,  by  the  British  28-gun  frigate  Hussar,  Captain 
Thomas  M.  Russell.  The  Sibylle  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  throwing  twelve  of  her  main-deck  guns  over- 
board, and  was  otherwise  apparently  in  a  defenceless  state, 
and  this,  added  to  an  inexcusable  misuse  of  the  signal  of 
distress,  and  to  her  hoisting  British  over  French  colours, 
induced  Captain  Russell  to  run  down  under  her  lee  to  afford 
assistance.  On  coming  close  alongside,  however,  the  Hussar 
unexpectedly  became  exposed  to  a  broadside  from  the  Sibylle, 
which  ship,  bearing  up  across  the  Hussars  hawse,  badly 
sprang  her  bowsprit,  and  then  attempted  to  board.  Backing 
clear  of  the  enemy,  the  Hussar  quickly  returned  the  file, 
and  the  two  ships  running  off  the  wind,  maintained  a  deter- 
mined action  for  an  hour.  The  Sibylle  then  hauled  to  the 
wind  on  the  larboard  tack,  followed  by  the  Hussar,  and,  after 
two  hours*  chase,  was  again  brought  to  action,  and  compelled 
to  haul  down  her  colours.  At  this  time  the  French  frigate's 
magazine  was  swamped  in  consequence  of  the  damages  re- 
ceived, and  further  resistance  was  impossible.  Commodore 
Kergariou,  on  being  brought  on  board  the  Hussar,  presented 
his  sword  to  Captain  Russell,  who,  justly  incensed  at  the 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  broke  the  sword 
in  pieces,  and  put  the  French  commodore  in  confinement  as 
a  state  prisoner.  The  50-gun  ship  Centurion,  Captain  James 
Cotes,  hove  in  sight  to  windward  shortly  after  the  action 
commenced.  Captain  Russell,  on  his  return  to  England,  was. 
offered  the  honour  of  knighthood,  but  which  was  declined. 
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On  the  10th  of  January,  the  28-gun  frigate  Coventry, 
Captain  William  Wolseley,  was  captured  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  by  the  French  fleet,  after  an  honourable  defence. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  at  lh.  p.m.,  the  50-gun  ship 
Leander,  Captain  John  Willet  Payne,  off  Jamaica,  observed 
a  large  ship  coming  down  before  the  wind.    The  stranger, 
having  approached  within  five  or  six  miles,  hauled  up  to  the 
southward ;  and  although  evidently  a  large  line-of-battle  ship, 
Captain  Payne  determined  on  chasing.     At  4h.  p.m.,  the 
Leander  tacked  and  made  all  sail,  and  at  lh.  a.m.  on  the  19th, 
closed  with  the  French  80-gun  ship  Couronne ;  and  ranging 
up  alongside  to  leeward  at  the  distance  of  not  more  than 
fifty  yards,  gallantly  commenced  the  action.    The  Leander  s 
position  was  on  the  Couronne's  starboard-bow,  and  was  so 
near  that  she  was  three  times  set  on  fire  by  the  French  ship's 
wads.    The  ships  were  at  one  time  foul,  and  the  French 
attempted  to  board  ;  but,  although  the  Couronne's  deck  was 
full  of  soldiers,  who  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry 
in  order  to  cover  the  boarders,  the  assailants  were  beaten  off 
with  loss.    For  two  hours  the  Leander  sustained  this  un- 
equal contest,  in  the  course  of  which,  from  the  heavy  metal 
of  her  opponent,  the  ship  was  rendered  almost  unmanageable, 
and  had  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  While 
in  this  crippled  state  she  dropped  to  leeward  of  the  Couronne, 
and  the  latter,  observing  her  apparently  defenceless  state, 
attempted  to  bear  up  under  her  stern  to  rake  her ;  but  by 
putting  the  Leander's  helm  aport,  the  two  ships  paid  off  be- 
fore the  wind,  the  action  meanwhile  being  continued  with 
spirit.    After  a  short  time  the  Couronne  dropped  astern, 
and  hauling  to  the  wind,  discontinued  the  action,  and  at  day- 
break the  French  ship  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.    Mr.  James, 
in  alluding  to  this  gallant  performance,  states  that  the  French 
ship  was  the  Pluton,  seventy-four,  Captain  de  Bioms  ;  that 
she  had  a  lieutenant  and  four  men  killed,  and  eleven  wounded ; 
and  that  the  Leander  had  thirteen  killed  or  badly  wounded. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  at  daybreak,  the  44-gun  ship 
Argo,  Captain  John  Butchart,  being  off  Sombrero,  on  her 
way  to  Antigua,  sprang  her  main-topmast  in  a  fresh  gale  of 
wind  ;  and  while  getting  another  up,  was  chased  by  the 
French  3 6 -gun  frigates  Concorde  and  Nymphe,  which  had 
sailed  from  Martinique  to  look  after  her.    At  llh.  a.m.  the 
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Nymphe  closed  and  commenced  the  action,  which  the  Argo 
was  not  able  to  return  with  proper  effect,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  sea  running,  and  the  lowness  of  her  ports.  The 
Argo  put  before  the  wind,  closely  followed  by  the  frigate, 
and  a  miming  fight  was  kept  up,  the  Argo's  deck  meanwhile 
being  knee-deep  in  water.  After  having  engaged  the  Nymphe 
for  nearly  two  hours,  the  Concorde  arrived  up  and  took  part 
in  the  action.  At  4h.  p  m.  the  Argo^  having  sustained  a  loss 
of  thirteen  men  killed  and  a  great  many  wounded,  and  all 
her  lower  masts  being  greatly  injured,  her  main-topmast 
shot  away,  besides  many  shots  between  wind  and  water, 
hauled  down  her  colours,  and  was  taken  possession  of.  The 
Argo  continued  in  possession  of  the  enemy  till  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  when  she  was  chased  and  recaptured  by  the 
7 4 -gun  ship  Invincible,  Captain  Charles  Saxton. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  the  Concorde,  after  a  long 
chase,  was  overtaken  and  captured  by  the  74-gun  ship 
Magnificent,  Captain  Robert  Linzee,  after  a  very  gallant 
resistance. 

The  action  which  concluded  this  long  and  sanguinary  war, 
was  a  fifth  engagement  between  the  rival  commanders  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  took  place  off  Pondicherry  on  the  20th  of 
June,  the  news  of  the  peace  not  having  then  reached.  The 
British  squadron  having  been  reinforced  from  England  by 
five  sail  of  the  line,  under  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  consisted 
of  the  following  : — 

Ships. 
I  Superb 


•  •  •  *  • 


Hero   


SO  Gibraltar... 

(  Cumberland 

74  J  Sultan  

(  Defence  . . 
70    Burford  ... 
68    Monarca  ... 
*  Monmouth 
Eagle  .... 
M^anime 
ocepire 
Africa 
Worcester 


! Vice- Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Captain  Henry  Newcome 
I  Commodore  Richard  King 
J  Captain  Theophilus  Jones 
i  Commodore  Sir  Richard  Bickerton 
J  Captain  Thomas  Hicks 
William  Allen 
Andrew  Mitchell 
Thomas  Newnham 
Peter  Rainier 
John  (  Jell 
James  Alms 
William  Clarke 
Thomas  Mackenzie 
Samuel  Graves 
Robert  Macdonald 
Charles  Hughes 
2  A  2 
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Guns.  Ships. 

64    Exeter   Captain  John  S.  Smith 

54    Inflexible   „       Hon.  J.  W.  Chetwynd 

r/v  J  Isis    ,,       James  Burney 

0U  j  Bristol   „       Charles  Halliday 

Frigates,  &c. — Chaser,  Harriet,  Medea,  Naiad,  San  Carlos,  Juno, 
Lizard,  Minerva,  Pondicherry,  Combustion,  Seahorse,  and  Active. 

The  French  squadron  was  still  greatly  superior  in  point  of 
sailing,  and  De  Suffrein  able  to  decline  or  bring  on  an  action 
at  pleasure.  After  a  continued  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Edward  Hughes  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  the  latter, 
on  the  day  above  mentioned  being  to  windward,  bore  up, 
and  at  4h.  p.m.,  having  taken  up  a  position  a  little  within 
long  gun-shot  of  the  weather-beam  of  the  British,  an  engage- 
ment commenced,  which  continued  three  hours,  when  Suffrein 
made  sail  to  windward.  M.  Suffrein  was  probably  induced 
to  take  this  bold  step  in  consequence  of  the  known  state  of 
the  crews  of  the  British  squadron,  nearly  one-third  of  whom 
were  labouring  under  the  effects  of  virulent  scurvy,  and 
confined  to  their  hammocks.  The  British  squadron  suf- 
fered very  much  in  masts  and  rigging,  the  Gibraltar  and 
Isis  in  particular,  and  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  the 
order  the  ships  were  formed,  was  as  follows  : — 


Ships. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

7 

38 

3 

30 

3 

30 

Gibraltar  

6 

40 

4 

9 

A  frica   

5 

25 

8 

32 

Sultan   

4 

20 

12 

41 

6 

14 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

10 

20 

17  ' 

47 

1 

16 

4 

8 

5 

21 

10 

2 

19 

2 

11 

09 

431 

Ships. 

Burford  

Sceptre   

Magnanime  . . 

Eagle   

Hero  

Bristol   

Monmouth  . . 
Cumberland  .  . 

Total  .... 


The  officers  killed  and  wounded  were  as  follows : — Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Travers  (Monarea)  ;  J ames  Dow  (Sultan)  ; 
and  John  Lett  (Defence)  ;  and  Thomas  G.  Parker,  master 
(Defence),  killed  ;  and  Lieutenants  Middlemore  (Hero)  ;  and 
James  Watson  (Sceptre)  ;  and  Thompson,  of  the  marines 
(Hero)  ;  Ormsby  Sloane,  master  (Sultan)  ;  —  Hunter,  boat- 
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swain  (Defence)  ;  and  —  Sinclair,  boatswain  (Worcester), 
wounded. 

The  French  loss  is  not  stated.  News  of  the  peace  reached 
Sir  Edward  Hughes  only  a  few  days  afterwards. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
were  concluded  at  Versailles  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  also  with  Spain. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  submit  at  one  view  the  losses 
sustained  by  each  of  the  belligerent  powers  during  this 
war  : — 
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Exclusive  of  privateers. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  navy  at  the 
close  of  the  war  : — 


SHIPS  OP  GUNS. 

STATE  OF  THE  ROYAL 

| 

NAVY,  JANUARY,  1783. 
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Building   ... ... .  
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With  reference  to  the  above,  Beatson  gives  the  following 
as  the  number  in  commission  at  this  period  : — Ships  of  the 
line,  112;  of  fifty  guns,  twenty;  frigates,  150;  but  this 
latter  number  is  intended  to  include  20-gun  ships  and  sloops. 
The  number  of  seamen  voted  for  the  four  years  respectively — 
viz.,  from  1780  to  1783,  both  inclusive— was  85,000,  90,000, 
100,000,  and  110,000. 

1791.— On  the  20th  of  November,  an  action  took  place 
off  Mangalore  between  the  British  36-gun  frigate  Phoenix, 
Captain  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  and  32-gun  French  frigate 
Rcsolue,  in  consequence  of  the  British  captain  insisting  upon 
searching  two  merchant  vessels  in  company  with  the  frigate. 
The  R&olue  hauled  down  her  colours  after  an  engagement 
of  twenty-five  minutes'  duration,  in  which  she  sustained  a 
loss  of  twenty-five  killed  and  forty  wounded,  including  the 
captain  dangerously.  The  loss  on  board  the  Phoenix  was 
six  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  including  Lieutenant  of 
marines  George  Finley,  mortally.  The  merchant  ships 
having  been  searched,  were  permitted  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage,  and  the  frigate  was  carried  to  Mah6  Roads — the 
French  captain  declming  to  resume  possession  of  the  ship — 
and  there  left. 

1  Exclusive  of  armed  ships,  transports,  cutters,  fire-ships,  Ac,  &c. 
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On  the  2nd  of  January,  1793,  the  16-gun  sloop  Childers, 
Commander  Robert  Barlow,  was  standing  in  towards  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  when  one  of  the  batteries  which  guard 
the  entrance  fired  a  shot  at  her.  Supposing  the  character 
of  his  vessel  to  be  unknown,  Captain  Barlow  hoisted  his 
colours :  upon  which  the  forts  also  hoisted  French  colours, 
with  a  red  pendant  over  them,  and  both  opened  fire  upon 
the  British  vessel,  which  had,  by  this  time,  been  driven  by 
the  flood-tide  still  nearer.  A  breeze  coming  off  the  land, 
the  Childers  made  sail  and  got  out  of  gun-shot,  without 
having  sustained  any  loss.  One  shot  only — a  48-pounder — 
struck  one  of  her  guns,  and  split  into  three  pieces,  but 
injured  no  one. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  the  French  revolutionary  party 
murdered  Louis  XVI. ;  and  the  king  of  England,  refusing 
'  to  countenance  such  horrible  proceedings,  ordered  the 
French  ambassador  to  quit  the  country.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  the  National  Convention  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Netherlands,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  counter  declaration  of  war  against  France  on 
the  1 1th  of  the  same  month.  The  king  of  Spain  also  not 
feeling  an  inclination  to  side  with  the  French  party,  war 
was  declared  against  that  nation  by  France  on  the  4th  of 
March,  in  which  war  Portugal  was  also  involved 

Mr.  James  gives  the  following  as  the  actual  line-of-battle 
force  of  the  rival  navies  of  England  and  France  at  this 
period  :  — 


British  line  

No.  of  Ships. 

No.  of  Guns. 

Aggregate  Broadside 
Weight  of  Metal 
in  English  Pounds. 

115 
76 



8,718 
6,002 

88,957 
73,957 



The  above  statement  is  very  essential  to  a  right  under- 
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standing  of  the  real  difficulties  and  force  which  the  British 
navy  had  to  contend  against.  The  first  column,  without 
the  second,  would  not  suffice,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
64-gun  ships  in  the  British  navy,  and  of  110  and  120-gun 
ships  in  the  French  ;  neither  would  the  second  convey  the 
requisite  knowledge,  without  the  third,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavier  metal  employed  in  the  French  navy ;  but 
together  they  show  that  the  real  preponderance  of  the 
English  over  the  French  navy  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
15,000  lbs.,  or,  in  other  words,  about  fifteen  sail  of  the  line. 
The  navy  of  Spain  was  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  France 
and  Portugal  also  possessed  several  fine  74-gun  ships. 

The  first  action  of  this  celebrated  war  was  fought  on  the 
13  th  of  March.  The  British  16-gun  brig  Scourge  (but 
which  had  only  eight  long  6-pounders  mounted),  Commander 
George  Brisac,  being  off  Scilly,  fell  in  with  the  French 
privateer  Sans-Culotte,  mounting  eight  long  8-pounders,  and 
four  12-pounder  carronades,  with  a  crew  of  eighty-one  men. 
The  action  lasted  three  hours ;  but  proved  victorious  to  the 
Scourge*  which,  out  of  a  crew  of  seventy  men  and  boys,  had 
one  man  killed  and  one  wounded.  The  privateer  had  nine 
killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

The  first  British  officer  who  lost  his  life  in  this  war  was 
Lieutenant  John  Western,  of  the  32-gun  frigate  Syren,  who, 
in  command  of  a  gun-boat  (the  gun  of  which  he  was  at  the 
time  levelling),  was  actively  co-operating  with  the  forces 
under  the  orders  of  H.  R  H.  the  duke  of  York,  at  the 
Noord,  on  the  Moor  Dyke,  on  the  21st  of  March,  when  he 
received  a  musket-ball  through  his  head  from  the  enemy  s 
intrenchments.  Lieutenant  Western  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Dordrecht,  to  which  place  his  remains  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  duke  of  York,  who  ordered  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  The  naval  medal  has 
been  conferred  upon  t^e  jiarticipators  surviving  in  June,  1847. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  a  squadron  under  Rear- Admiral 
Gell,  consisting  of  the  following, — 

Guns.  Ships. 

oq    c*  r-~™      j  Rear- Admiral  John  Gell 
98    ht.  Ueorge  . .  j  Captain  Thomas  Foley 

! Ganges   „  A.  J.  P.  Molloy 

Edgar   „  Albemarle  Bertie 

Egmont  ....  „  Archibald  Dickson 

Phaeton   „  Andrew  S.  Douglas 
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bound  to  the  Mediterranean,  fell  in  with  and  captured  the 
General  Dumourier  privateer,  of  twenty-two  long  6 -pounders, 
and  196  men,  together  with  the  San-Iago  Spanish  galleon, 
which  she  was  convoying  to  a  port  of  France.  The  galleon 
was  from  Lima,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  £200,000.  Both 
were  taken  to  Plymouth,  and  ultimately  condemned.  The 
seizure  of  this  recaptured  ship  occasioned  a  great  sensation 
at  Madrid  ;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  war 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  at  5h.  p.m.,  in  lat  42°  34'  N.,  long. 
13°  12'  W.,  the  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate  Iris,  Captain 
George  Lumsdaine,  standing  to  the  southward,  with  the 
wind  at  north-east,  discovered  a  sail  on  her  weather  quarter. 
The  Iris  hauled  to  the  wind  to  close  the  stranger,  and  at 
6h.  hove  to.  At  6h.  30m.  the  stranger — a  French  frigate — 
hove  to  on  the  weather  quarter  of  the  Iris,  and  commenced 
the  action.  At  8h.,  the  stranger  made  sail  to  windward 
and  escaped.  The  Iris  endeavoured  to  pursue,  and  lost  her 
foremast,  main-topmast,  and  mizenmast  in  the  attempt. 
The  Iris  reached  Gibraltar  five  days  afterwards,  and  it  was 
conjectured  that  she  had  engaged  the  Medee  of  thirty-six 
guns,  which  statement  subsequently  appeared  in  the  London 
journals ;  but  it  was  afterwards  pretty  clearly  ascertained 
that  her  opponent  was  the  Citoyenne  Francaise,  an  old 
French  32-gun  frigate,  then  a  privateer,  which  ship  arrived 
at  Bordeaux  in  a  shattered  state.  Out  of  a  crew  of  217,  the 
Iris  had  four  seamen  killed;  her  first  lieutenant,  master, 

  Magee  (mortally),  and  thirty  seamen  and  marines 

wounded.  The  Citoyenne,  out  of  250  men,  had  her  captain 
(Dubedal)  and  fifteen  killed,  and  thirty-seven  wounded. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  at  daybreak,  Cape  Finisterre  bearing 
south-east,  distant  120  leagues,  the  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate 
Venus,  Captain  Jonathan  Faulknor,  and  French  36-gun  fri- 
gate Semillante,  descried  each  other.   At  4h.  30m.  A.M.,  the 


Semillante  tacked,  and  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  at  7h.  30m., 
having  reached  the  lee  beam  of  the  Venus,  a  warm  cannonade 
commenced,  the  two  ships  gradually  neariug  each  other  until 
10h.  a.m.,  when  they  were  within  a  cables  length,  tho 
Venus  to  windward.  The  Semillante  had,  by  this  time,  lost 
her  first  and  second  officers,  and  her  spars  and  hull  were 
much  damaged.  For  the  last  half-hour  she  had  made  but 
a  weak  return  to  the  spirited  fire  of  the  Venus,  and  just  as 
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Captain  Faulknor  had  bore  down,  in  the  hope  of  taking 
possession,  a  stranger  hove  in  sight  to  leeward,  which  made 
signals  to  the  Semillante,  upon  which  she  bore  up  to  join 
her  friend.  The  Venus,  which  had  also  suffered  severely  in 
masts,  yards,  and  rigging,  hauled  to  the  wind  to  repair 
damages.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  captain  of 
an  English  merchant-ship  on  board  the  Semillante,  that  ship 
had  five  feet  water  in  the  hold  when  she  reached  port.  The 
Venus,  out  of  a  crew  of  192,  had  two  men  killed  and  nine- 
teen wounded ;  and  the  Semillante,  out  of  300  men,  had 
twelve  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  This  ship's  consort, 
which  was  the  Cleopatre,  crowded  all  sail  after  the  Venus  ; 
but  being  far  to  windward,  with  smooth  water,  the  Venus 
got  clear  off,  and  rejoined  the  Nymphe,  from  which  she  had 
parted  two  days  before. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  early  in  the  morning,  about  two 
leagues  distant  from  Cape  Tiburon,  the  Hyaena,  of  twenty- 
four  guns,1  Captain  William  Hargood,  was  chased  by  the 
Concorde,  the  advanced  frigate  of  a  French  squadron.  Cap- 
tain Hargood,  after  making  every  possible  effort  to  escape,  in 
which  the  ship  carried  away  several  spars,  finding  that,  as 
the  wind  had  fallen  light,  and  the  Concorde  was  bringing 
up  a  fine  breeze,  he  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance,  after 
consulting  his  officers,  surrendered  the  ship.  On  the  11th 
of  October,  1793,  Captain  Hargood  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  in  Hamoaze,  and  most  honourably  acquitted. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  *36-gun  frigate  Nymphe,  Cap- 
tain Edward  Pellew,  sailed  from  Falmouth  on  a  cruise.  On 
the  next  day,  at  3h.  30m.  A.M.,  the  Start  bearing  east  by 
north  five  or  six  leagues,  a  sail  was  discovered  to  leeward,  and 
the  Nymphe  bore  up  under  all  sad.  At  5h.  the  stranger — 
the  French  36-gun  frigate  Cleopatre, — shortened  sail,  and 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Nymphe.  At  6h.  A.M.,  the 
Nymphe  hauled  up  on  the  weather  quarter,  and  was  hailed 
from  the  Cleopatre.  The  hail  was  responded  to  by  three 
loud  British  cheers.  Captain  Mull  on,  the  French  com- 
mander, then  came  to  the  gangway,  and  waving  his  hat, 
exclaimed,  "  Vive  la  nation !"  his  crew  making  a  noise  in 
imitation  of  the  British  cheers ;  at  the  same  time  the 

1  The  Hyaena  had  not  more  than  ninety  men  on  board,  her  second 
lieutenant  and  several  of  the  crew  being  absent  in  prizes. 
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Cleopatre  filled  and  bore  up.  At  6h.  15m.,  the  Nymphe, 
having  taken  up  her  station  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the 
Cleopatre,  commenced  a  furious  action,  both  frigates  running 
before  the  wind  within  hail  At  6m  30m.,  the  Cleopatre 
suddenly  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack,  but  her 
mizenmast  and  wheel  being  shot  away,  she  paid  round  off 
before  the  wind,  and  fell  on  board  the  Nymphe,  her  jib-boom 
passing  between  the  fore  and  mainmasts,  and  pressing  hard 
against  the  latter.  As  the  main  and  spring  stays  were  shot 
away,  the  mainmast  was  expected  every  moment  to  fall ;  but 
the  jib-boom  of  the  French  ship  gave  way,  and  the  mast 
kept  its  place.  Both  ships  then  dropped  alongside,  head  and 
stern.  The  Cleopatre's  main-topmast  studding-sail  boom-iron 
having  hooked  the  leech-rope  of  the  Nymphe's  main-topsail, 
the  mainmast  was  again  endangered,  but  a  top-man  named 
Burgess  sprang  aloft  and  cut  away  the  rope  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  Lieutenant  Pellowe  let  go  the  anchor.  The 
Cleopatre  was  gallantly  boarded,  and,  at  7h.  10m.,  the  repub- 
lican colours  were  hauled  down.  The  Nymphe  had  her 
boatswain  Tobias  James,  master's  mate  Richard  Pearce,  mid- 
shipmen George  Boyd,  John  Davie,  and  Samuel  Ed  fall, 
fourteen  seamen,  and  four  marines  killed;  her  second  lieut. 
George  Luke,  midshipmen  J.  A.  Norway  and  John  Plaine, 
first  lieut.  of  marines  John  Whit  taker,  seventeen  seamen  and 
six  marines  wounded :  total,  twenty-three  killed  and  twenty- 
seven  wounded.  The  Cleopatre  had  her  captain  killed,1  two 
lieutenants  wounded ;  and  altogether  63  killed  and  wounded. 
Except  in  number  of  men, — the  Nymphe  having  240,  and 
the  Cleopatre  320, — the  ships  were  equally  matched;  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  Nymphe  mounted  eight 
32-pounder  carronades,  instead  of  long  6-pounders.  On  the 
21st,  the  Nymphe  arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  her  prize,  and 
on  the  29th,  Captain  Pellew,  with  his  brother  Israel,  a  volun- 
teer on  board  the  Nymphe,  were  presented  to  George  III. 
The  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  the  senior,2  and 

1  Captain  Mull  on  was  wounded  in  the  back  and  hip  by  a  round  shot ; 
and  it  id  related  of  him,  that  having  in  his  pocket  the  list  of  coast  Hgnals 
in  use  by  the  French,  he  took  out  what  he  considered  to  be  the  paper, 
and  died  biting  it  to  pieces. 

3  This  being  the  first  decisive  action  of  the  war,  rendered  its  termina- 
tion a  matter  of  more  than  usual  importance,  and  on  the  news  being 
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the  rank  of  post-captain  on  the  junior  brother.  The  first 
lieutenant,  Amherst  Morris,  received  immediate  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  commander.  The  prize  was  purchased  into 
the  service,  and  named  the  Oiseau. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate 
Boston,  Captain  George  W.  A.  Courtenay,  was  cruising  off 
New  York,  and  watching  the  French  36-gun  frigate  Embus- 
cade,  Captain  Bompart,  lying  in  that  harbour.  Captain 
Bompart,  mistaking  the  British  frigate  for  the  Concorde,  a 
frigate  under  his  orders,  sent  his  first  lieutenant  and  twelve 
men  on  board  the  Boston,  with  orders  for  her  to  proceed  in 
quest  of  a  pirate.  The  lieutenant  and  his  crew  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  made  prisoners.  On  Captain  Courtenay 
expressing  to  the  lieutenant  his  desire  to  meet  the  Embus- 
cade  at  sea,  the  French  officer  assured  him  of  his  captain's 
readiness  to  accede  to  his  wishes  ;  and  that  if  he,  the  lieu- 
tenant, were  permitted  to  write  to  his  captain,  the  Embus- 
cade  would  be  outside  the  Hook  in  a  few  hours.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  letter  sent  into  New  York  by  a 
pilot-boat,  accompanied  by  a  verbal  message  from  Captain 
Courtenay  that  he  would  wait  three  days  for  the  meeting. 
The  master  of  the  pilot-boat,  not  liking  to  deliver  the 
message,  posted  it  in  a  public  coffee-room.  While  anxiously 
expecting  the  Embuscade,  twelve  sail  appeared  on  the  30th 
in  the  offing,  which  the  French  lieutenant  stated  to  be  the 
74-gun  ships  Eole,  and  America,  four  frigates,  and  six  cor- 
vettes, from  the  Chesapeake.  At  sunset  they  were  about 
nine  miles  off.  On  the  3 1st,  a  ship  was  seen  coming  down 
before  the  wind,  and  the  Boston  cleared  for  action.  At  3h. 
30m.  A.M.  the  stranger  passed  about  three  miles  to  wind- 
ward, making  signals  with  false  fires,  and  at  3h.  50m.  was 
discovered  to  be  a  French  frigate.  The  Boston  hoisted 
French  colours,  upon  which  the  French  ship  hoisted  a  blue 
flag  with  a  white  cross  at  her  peak,  thus  making  herself 
known  as  the  Embuscade.  At  4h.  a.m.  both  ships  wore  to 
the  eastward,  and  set  main-sails.  At  5h.,  having  hoisted 
each  their  proper  colours,  and  approached  within  pistol-shot, 
the  Boston  and  Embuscade  backing  their  main-topsails, 

announced  to  the  king,  at  that  time  in  the  theatre,  it  was  immediately 
communicated  to  the  audience,  by  whom  it  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
and  acclamations.    The  naval  medal  is  awarded  for  this  action. 
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commenced  the  action.  The  land  of  Neversink,  in  the  Jer- 
seys, bore  north-west,  about  twelve  miles  distant.  At  5h.  20m. 
the  Boston  s  cross-jack-yard  was  shot  away,  and  at  6h.  10m. 
her  main-topmast  and  topsail-yard  fell  over  the  larboard 
side.  At  6h.  20m.  Captain  Courtenay  and  Lieut,  of  marines 
James  E.  Butler,  whilst  standing  together  on  the  quarter- 
deck, were  killed  by  one  shot.  The  Boston's  mizen-topmast 
soon  afterwards  fell.  The  only  two  lieutenants, — John  Ed- 
wards and  Alexander  R  Kerr,  were  below,  wounded ;  the 
latter  lost  the  entire  use  of  one  eye,  and  the  former  received 
a  contusion  in  the  head.  On  the  captain  s  death,  although 
Lieutenant  Edwards  had  suffered  severely,  he  returned  on 
deck  and  took  command  of  the  ship.  At  6h.  45m.  the  Ein- 
buscade,  which  had  also  suffered  very  much  in  her  masts  and 
gear,  dropped  astern  a  little  and  bore  up  with  the  intention 
of  raking  the  Boston,  which  the  latter  with  difficulty  wore  to 
avoid.  As  the  wreck  of  the  main-topmast  lay  over  the  lar- 
board side  and  rendered  her  guns  useless,  the  Boston,  unable 
to  offer  an  effectual  resistance,  made  all  sail  before  the  wind. 
The  Embuscade  stood  after  her,  to  all  appearance  as  much 
crippled  as  herself ;  but  at  8h.  when  about  four  miles  off, 
the  French  ship  brought  to  with  her  head  to  the  eastward, 
and  was  soon  lost  sight  of.  The  Boston  had  her  captain, 
lieutenant  of  marines,  and  eight  seamen  killed ;  two  lieu- 
tenants, one  master's  mate,  two  midshipmen,  and  nineteen 
seamen  and  marines  wounded  :  total,  ten  killed  and  twenty- 
four  wounded. 

The  Embuscade,  a  ship  of  900  tons,  and  a  crew  numbering 
327,  was  also  greatly  superior  in  point  of  equipment  to  the 
Boston,  the  latter  measuring  only  670  tons  with  a  crew  of 
204  men,  and  armed  with  long  1 2  and  C-pounders,  and  useless 
12-pounder  carronades.  The  Embuscade  returned  to  New 
York  with  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  obliged  to 
have  all  her  masts  taken  out.  The  Boston  reached  New- 
foundland on  the  19  th.1 

At  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  France  pos- 
sessed in  the  harbour  of  Toulon  a  very  large  fleet,  of  which 
the  subjoined  tabular  statement  will  convey  full  infor- 
mation : — 

1  The  king  settled  a  pension  of  £500  on  Captain  Courtenay  *§  widow, 
And  on  each  of  his  two  children  an  annuity  of  £50. 
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State  of  the  French  Mediterra- 
n  lan  Force  on  the  Arrival  of 

Lord  Hood  in  Augcbt,  1793. 


In  Toulon 


In  the  outer  harbour,  | 

ready  for  sea   ) 

In  the  inner  ditto,  refitting 
In  ditto  and  basin  repair- ) 
inc.  or  in  want  of  repair  ) 
L  Building   


Cruising  in  the  Mediterranean 
Total  


In  the  month  of  August  the  following  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Hood,  assembled  off 
Toulon  : — 


Guns.  Ships. 

(Victory  «.  . 
Britannia  . .  ... 
Windsor  Castle 


98 


S 


Prince 88  Royal 


74- 


St.  George 

Alcide  ... 
Terrible  ... 
Kgmont  ... 

Robust  

Courage ux 
Bedford  . . 
Berwick  . . 
Captain  ... 
Fortitude 
Leviathan 
Colossus  . . 
.Illustrious 


Vice- Admiral  Lord  Hood 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
Captain  John  Knight 
Vice- Admiral  William  Hotham 
Captain  John  Holloway 
Vice-Admiral  Philips  Cosby 
Captain  Sir  Thomas  Byard 
Rear- Admiral  Samuel  6.  Goodall 
Captain  John  C.  Purvis 
Rear -Admiral  John  Gell 
Captain  Thomas  Foley 
Robert  Linzee 
Skeffington  Lutwidge 
Archibald  Dickson 
Hon.  G.  K.  Elphin stone 
Hon.  W.  Waldegrave 
Robert  Mann 
Sir  John  Collins 
Samuel  Reeve 
William  Young 
Hon.  H.  S.  Conway 
Charles  M.  Pole 
Thomas  L.  Frederick 


tt 
t» 
it 
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tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
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Captain  Horatio  Nelson 

Robert  M.  Sutton 
„       Andrew  Sutherland 

The  French  fleet  was  commanded  by  Rear- Admiral  the 
Compte  de  Trogoff,  a  monarchist,  and  his  principles  pervaded 
the  fleet.  The  same  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  cause  of 
republican  France  also  reigned  to  a  great  extent  throughout 
the  southern  provinces.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  two  com- 
missioners, delegates  from  the  monarchical  party  on  shore, 
arrived  on  board  the  Victory  to  negotiate  with  the  British 
admiral  for  the  surrender  of  Toulon  to  him,  in  trust  for 
Louis  XVII.  They  were  well  received,  and  every  assistance 
promised  upon  the  proposed  terms.  Lord  Hood  also  caused 
to  be  circulated  amongst  the  Toulonese,  proclamations  de- 
claring his  object,  which  was  to  hold  Toulon  in  the  name  of 
the  French  monarch.  The  Toulonese,  however,  anticipating 
the  vengeance  which  they  knew  would  be  wreaked  upon 
them  by  the  monsters  of  the  French  revolution  in  case  of 
failure,  hesitated  to  comply  with  Lord  Hood's  requisition. 
A  republican  party  existed  in  the  fleet,  and  Rear- Admiral 
St.  Julien,  the  second  in  command,  and  a  large  body  of  the 
captains,  officers,  and  men,  professed  similar  principles. 

Matters  being  in  this  unsettled  state,  Lieutenant  Edward 
Cooke,  of  the  Victory,  was  sent  on  shore,  on  the  24th,  to 
treat  with  the  royalist  party.  After  some  perilous  adven- 
tures, this  officer  returned  to  the  ship,  but  the  matter  not 
being  concluded,  returned  to  Toulon,  narrowly  escaping 
capture ;  and  having  by  his  presence  afforded  fresh  impetus 
to  the  royalist  cause,  and  obtained  much  information,  he 
returned  to  the  Victory,  accompanied  by  a  special  com- 
missioner from  the  Committee-General  Upon  the  assurance 
of  this  latter  personage  that  Louis  XVII.  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  sections,  who  were  determined  to  support  his 
cause,  Lord  Hood  agreed  to  land  troops  to  take  possession  of 
the  forts  commanding  the  shipping.  On  the  approach  of 
the  British  forces  under  Captain  Elphinstone,  of  the  Robust, 
the  forts  surrendered,  and  the  fleet  also  submitted,  and 
hoisted  the  white  flag ;  but  Rear- Admiral  Julien,  and  5,000 


Ships. 

I Agamemnon 
Ardent    . .  . 
Diadem 
Intrepid  . . . 
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seamen,  made  their  escape  into  the  interior,  and  joined  the 
republican  forces.  Lord  Hood  then  entered  Toulon,  accorn- 
jwinied  by  a  Spanish  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  under 
Admiral  Langara. 

The  British  admiral  now  found  that  he  was  to  endure  a 
long  and  harassing  siege,  in  order  to  retain  possession  of  the 
place.  Undaunted  by  the  formidable  army  of  33,000  men, 
under  Generals  Kellerman  and  Carteaux,  which  was  marching 
against  him,  he  determined  on  holding  it  as  long  as  he  was 
able.  The  total  number  of  troops  at  Lord  Hood's  disposal, 
including  2,000  British,  was  only  10,890  men.  The  details 
of  the  defence  of  Toulon  are  too  lengthy  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  work ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  shipping  in 
Toulon  having  been  executed  in  an  able  manner  by  the 
British  sailors,  we  must  confine  ourselves  principally  to  that 
transaction. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  December,  the  French  be- 
sieging force,  augmented  to  near  50,000  men,  marched  from 
their  encampment  in  three  columns,  each  division  taking  a 
route  leading  to  a  different  point  of  the  line  of  posts,  so  that 
their  attacks  might  be  simultaneous.  By  the  16th,  one 
division  had  thrown  up  five  batteries  in  front  of  Fort  Mul- 
grave,  which  they  continued  to  bombard  with  great  effect 
till  the  17th.  At  2h.  that  morning,  in  the  midst  of  dark 
and  tempestuous  weather,  they  succeeded  in  entering  the 
fort  on  the  Spanish  side,  and  after  a  determined,  but  fruitless 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  British  garrison,  headed  by 
Captain  Conolly,  of  the  18th  regt.,  compelled  it  to  retire. 
Among  the  officers  wounded  in  the  defence  of  this  fort,  were 
Lieut.  Thomas  Goddard  and  Midshipman  John  Wentworth 
Loring.  During  these  operations,  the  column  under  General 
Lapoype  carried  all  the  posts  upon  the  height  of  Pharon, 
and  the  ships  were  consequently  compelled  to  retire  to  a 
position  of  safety,  as  the  guns  mounted  for  their  immediate 
protection  were  now  available  for  their  destruction. 

In  this  desperate  state  of  affairs,  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  evacuate  Toulon  as  soon  as  proper 
arrangements  could  be  made.  The  sick  and  wounded  were 
embarked;  the  French  ships,  which  were  armed,  were  got 
ready  to  sail  out  with  the  fleet,  and  it  was  determined  to 
destroy  those  that  remained,  together  with  the  arsenal  and 
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magazines.  Admiral  Langara  was  charged  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ships  in  the  basin,  and  to  sink  the  Iris  and  Mon- 
treal, two  frigates  fitted  as  powder-ships.  In  the  course  of 
the  18th,  the  remaining  troops  had  concentrated  in  the  town 
and  fort  Lamalgue,  ready  to  embark  as  soon  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  shipping  had  been  effected.  This  latter  service 
was  intrusted  to  Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  arrived  only 
a  fortnight  previously  from  Smyrna.  On  the  same  afternoon 
he  repaired  to  the  dock-yard,  the  gates  of  which  had  been 
closed  and  secured,  to  prepare  the  combustibles.  The  people 
had  already  assumed  the  tricoloured  cockada  The  galley- 
slaves,  to  the  number  of  800,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
unchained,  and  appeared  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the 
destruction  about  to  begin.  The  guns  of  Sir  Sidney's  tender, 
the  Swallow,  and  of  a  gun-boat,  however,  served  to  keep 
these  in  check.  Sir  Sidney  was  further  interrupted  in  his 
operations  by  the  shot  and  shells  fired  from  the  fort  Mal- 
bousquet. 

As  the  night  closed  in,  the  enemy  in  great  numbers 
descended  the  hill  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and 
cannon  upon  the  British,  to  which  the  gun-boats  and  small 
vessels  returned  a  vigorous  fire  of  grape.  At  8h.  p.m.  the 
Vulcan  fire-ship,  Commander  Charles  Hare,  entered  the  basin 
in  tow  of  the  boats,  and  was  placed  so  that  her  well-shotted 
guns  should  served  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check.  At  lOh.  p.m. 
all  being  ready,  the  preconcerted  signal  was  given ;  the  trains 
leading  to  the  different  storehouses  and  magazines  were 
ignited,  and  the  train  of  the  Vulcan  fired  by  the  commander, 
who,  by  the  bursting  of  the  priming,  was  severely  wounded. 
The  flames  now  began  to  ascend  from  all  parts  with  terrific 
splendour;  the  Vulcan's  guns  went  off  as  the  fire  reached 
them.  The  devouring  element  spread  rapidly,  and  the  men 
were  overpowered  by  the  heat.  The  enemy,  directed  by  the 
fire,  were  enabled  to  jxrint  their  guns  at  the  daring  band 
thus  employed.  A  tremendous  explosion  put  a  stop  for  an 
instant  to  the  proceedings;  but  the  work  was  speedily 
resumed.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  Spaniards  had  com- 
mitted the  mistake,  in  their  hurry  to  execute  their  part  of 
the  service,  of  firing  instead  of  scuttling  the  powder-ships. 
The  explosion  shook  the  Union  gun-boat  to  pieces,  and  killed 
the  commander  and  three  of  the  crew ;  and  a  second  gun- 
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boat  was  blown  into  the  air,  but  her  crew  miraculously  saved. 
Having  completed  the  destruction  of  the  arsenal,  Sir  Sidney- 
proceeded  towards  the  basin  in  front  of  the  town,  across 
which  a  boom  had  been  laid ;  but  the  British  were  received 
with  such  repeated  volleys  of  musketry,  that  Sir  Sidney  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  design.  He  then  proceeded  along- 
side the  two  74-gun  ships  Heros  and  Th6mistocle,  lying  in 
the  inner  road,  and  filled  with  French  prisoners.  Terrified 
by  the  awful  work  which  had  been  enacted,  these,  although 
greatly  superior  in  number  to  the  British  party,  consented 
to  be  landed  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  having  cleared  them, 
the  ships  were  set  on  fire  and  completely  destroyed.  After 
having  effected  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do,  so 
badly  supported  as  they  had  been  by  their  allies  the 
Spaniards,  Sir  Sidney  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  fleet, 
when  the  explosion  of  the  second  powder- vessel — the  Mon- 
treal— took  place  close  to  them,  with  an  effect  even  more 
powerful  than  the  former  one.  The  little  Swallow  and  three 
boats,  although  within  the  sphere  of  the  falling  timber — 
which  in  its  fall  caused  the  water  to  foam  around  them — 
singular  to  relate,  received  not  the  smallest  injury.  Many 
of  the  gallant  British  band,  exhausted  with  their  fatiguing 
employment,  fell  asleep  on  their  oars  as  the  boats  slowly 
quitted  Toulon  on  their  way  to  join  the  fleet. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  his  perilous  undertaking,  was  accom- 
panied and  supported  by  the  following  officers,  to  whose 
exertions  the  effectual  destruction  of  such  a  vast  amount  of 
property  was  due : — Commanders — Charles  Hare  and  William 
Edge;  Lieutenants — Carre",  Tupper,  John  Gore,  John  Mel- 
huish,  Richard  Holloway,  Matthew  Wrench,  Thomas  F. 
Richmond,  Ralph  W.  Miller,  John  Stiles,  Charles  D.  Pater, 
Robert  G.  Middleton,  Henry  Hill,  Joseph  Priest,  James 
Morgan,  and  Francis  Cox  ;  Master — George  Andrews  ;  Sur- 
geon— William  Jones;  Master's  Mates,  <fec. — John  Eales, 
Richard  Hawkins,  Thomas  Cowan,  William  Knight,  Henry 
Matson,  P.  H.  Valiant,  and  Thomas  Young  (killed). 

The  troops  commenced  evacuating  Fort  Lamalgue,  when 
the  conflagration  began,  and  by  daylight  in  the  morning 
had  all  embarked  under  the  superintendence  of  Captains 
Elphinstone,  Halloweli,  and  Matthews,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.    The  British  sailors,  during  the  important  transactions 
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which  called  for  their  exertions  throughout  this  harassing 
defence,  deserved  the  highest  praise.    Their  devotion  and 
skill,  not  less  than  their  strength  and  activity,  afforded  a 
theme  of  praise  and  admiration  to  all  who  witnessed  their 
conduct.  The  melancholy  fate  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  Toulon,  forms  a  page  in  history  of  the  most  damning 
nature  to  the  monsters  in  the  shape  of  men  connected  with 
it.    The  miserable  creatures  fled  from  their  homes,  and 
flocked  in  numbers  to  the  water-side,  hoping  to  find  an 
asylum  on  board  the  British  fleet.    Many  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  British  boats,  and  to  the  number  of  14,877 — men, 
women,  and  children — were  received  on  board  the  different 
ships  of  the  fleet.  Many  in  their  way  to  the  shore  were  cut 
in  two  by  cannon-balls,  and  others,  overcome  by  terror,  fancied 
the  hurried  steps  of  their  pursuers  were  behind  them,  and 
fainted  on  the  way  ;  while  some,  with  their  infants  clinging 
to  their  breasts,  rushed  into  the  sea,  and  perished  1  Th< 
who  remained  in  the  town,  trusting  to  their  age  and  sex  to 
shield  them  from  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiery,  trusted  to  a 
vain  hope  !    A  savage  decree  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  had  doomed  the  whole  to  destruction,  and  those  on 
whom  the  task  of  carrying  this  inhuman  sentence  into  effect 
devolved,  enacted  it  to  the  fullest  measure.     When  the 
British  entered  Toulon,  it  was  calculated  that  the  tpwn  con- 
tained 28,000  souls;  but  in  a  few  weeks  after  they  quitted, 
there  were  but  7,000  left ! 

The  subjoined  table  will  show  the  exact  amount  of  gain 
to  the  British,  and  loss  to  the  French,  caused  by  the  seizure 
and  evacuation  of  Toulon. 

The  French  vessels  that  were  in  the  port  when  the  British 
entered  were  thus  disposed  of : — 
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Statement  op  the  Toulon  Fleet  on 
the  Evacuation  op  that  Port, 
December  18,  1793. 


Burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed   

( .    -  ...     j  serviceable  . . 
the  British  j  unserviccaWe 

the  Allies  


SHIPS  OR  VESSELS  OF 
GUNS. 


120 


Total    ( *08t  to  t*ie  French 
j  left  to  ditto  


Grand  Total 


80 


74 


40 


1 
1 


1(11  3  41  2 
3114  1 


30 


32 


28 


1 

2 

i, 


4  25!  4 


I 


214 

3'  9 
2l  7 
2^3 

933 
325 


2 12j58 


Of  the  fifteen  ships  brought  away  by  the  English,  the 
Perle,  Arethuse,  and  Topaze  were  fine  frigates  ;  but  scarcely 
any  of  the  smaller  vessels  reached  a  British  port  except 
to  be  laid  up.  The  Puissant,  seventy-four,  never  quitted 
Portsmouth,  nor  was  that  superb  ship  the  Commerce  de 
Marseilles  ever  employed  as  a  British  cruiser.  The  Com- 
merce de  Marseilles  measured  2,747  tons,  and  was  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  ship  that  had  ever  been  seen,  and 
sailed  and  worked  like  a  frigate ;  but  being  slightly  put 
together,  was  found  on  examination  unseaworthy.  The 
Pompee,  seventy-four,  was  a  fine  vessel  of  1,900  tons,  and 
long  remained  an  ornament  to  the  British  navy.  The  Scipion 
took  fire  and  blew  up  in  Leghorn  Roads. 

In  the  month  of  September,  Lord  Hood  despatched  the 
following  squadron  from  Toulon,  to  co-operate  with  the  in- 
surgent Corsicans  under  General  Paoli  : — 


1  \  i  •  i  j  Commodore  Robert  Linzee 

74  ]  Alciae )  Captain  John  Woodley 
(  Courageux  . .       „       John  Matthews 

64    Ardent   „       Robert  M.  Sutton 

FrigateB — Lowestoffe  and  Nemesis,  Captains  William  Wolseley  and 

Lord  Amelius  Beauclerk. 

On  arriving  off  Corsica,  Commodore  Linzee  found  that  the 
only  possible  service  which  with  his  small  squadron  he  could 
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render,  must  be  directed  against  the  redoubt  of  Forneilli, 
which,  being  two  miles  in  advance  of  the  town  of  San 
Fiorenzo,  could  not,  he  believed,  be  supported  by  it.  An 
attack  being  unexpectedly  made  by  the  Lowestoffe  and 
Nemesis  upon  the  Mortella  Tower  was  successful ;  the  gar- 
rison abandoned  it,  and  Lieutenants  J ohn  Gibbs  and  Charles 
Annesley,  of  the  Lowestoffe,  at  the  head  of  thirty  men, 
landed  and  effected  an  entrance  to  the  fortification,  although 
the  sally-port  was  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Three  long 
guns,  two  twenty -fours,  and  one  18-pounder,  were  found 
mounted  on  the  platform  of  this  remarkable  erection ;  but 
the  powder  had  been  destroyed. 

The  Nemesis  imnraliately  conveyed  intelligence  of  this 
success  to  the  commodore,  and  had  the  squadron  immediately 
attacked  Forneilli,  it  is  probable  that  the  like  Buccess  would 
have  happened  ;  but  a  delay  taking  place,  the  garrison 
advantageously  employed  the  time  for  the  defence.  On  the 
1st  of  October,  early  in  the  morning,  the  three  line-of-battle 
ships  took  up  their  stations,  and  opened  their  broadsides  upon 
the  redoubt,  but  with  so  little  effect,  that  after  about  four 
hours'  cannonading,  the  commodore  made  the  signal  to  dis- 
continue the  action,  and  to  haul  out  of  gun-shot.  The 
Courageux  and  Ardent  having  been  exposed  to  a  raking  fire 
from  the  town  of  San  Fiorenzo,  suffered  severely  ;  the 
former  having  been  four  times  set  on  fire  by  hot  shot.  The 
Alcide  had  nine  seamen  wounded,  three  of  whom  mortally. 
Courageux,  first  lieutenant  (Ludlow  Sheils),  and  one  seaman 
(in  the  act  of  cutting  a  hot  shot  out  of  the  ship's  side), 
killed  ;  and  second  lieutenant  (William  H.  Daniel)  and 
twelve  seamen  wounded.  Ardent,  John  Martin,  midship- 
man, and  thirteen  men  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded.  The 
enemy's  force  consisted  of  thirteen  guns,  principally  long 
24-poundcrs,  and  six  heavy  mortars. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  3 6 -gun  frigate  Crescent, 
Captain  James  Saumarez,  sailed  from  Spithead,  and  having 
received  information  respecting  a  French  frigate,  stood  over 
to  the  French  coast  close  under  Barfleur,  and  as  the  day 
dawned  on  the  20th,  descried  a  ship  and  a  cutter  standing 
in  shore.  The  Crescent,  being  to  windward,  edged  away,  and 
in  a  short  time  brought  to,  to  windward  of  the  French  3 6 -gun 
frigate  Reunion,  Captain  Francois  A.  DcnkiL    An  action 
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ensued,  in  the  early  part  of  which  the  Crescent  had  her 
fore-topsail-yard  and  her  fore-topmast  shot  away,  when,  put- 
ting about,  she  brought  her  larboard  guns  to  bear  upon  the 
Reunions  stern  and  quarter.  The  Reunion,  having  lost  her 
foreyard  and  mizen-topmast,  became  unmanageable,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  raking  fire  of  the  Orescent ;  and,  after  a  gallant 
resistance  of  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  struck  her  colours. 
The  Circe,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  Captain  Joseph  S.  Yorke, 
which  had  been  becalmed  during  the  action,  about  three 
leagues  off,  was  at  that  time  coming  up.  The  cutter  made 
off  as  soon  as  the  firing  commenced,  and  got  into  Cherbourg. 
The  Crescent  had  not  a  man  hurt  by  the  enemy's  shot ;  but 
one  seaman  had  his  leg  broken  by  th^recoil  of  a  gun.  The 
Reunion  had  thirty-three  men  killed  and  forty-eight  severely 
wounded.  The  French  being  a  12-pounder  frigate,  and  the 
Crescent  mounting  18-pounders,  the  defence  of  the  former 
was  highly  honourable.  The  Reunion  was  superior  to  the 
Crescent  in  number  of  men,  the  former  having  had  300,  the 
latter  257.  Captain  Saumarez  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  the  city  of  London  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
piece  of  plate.  First  lieutenant  George  Parker  was  promoted, 
and  the  Reunion  purchased  into  the  British  service  by  the 
same  name.    This  action  is  selected  for  the  naval  medal 

On  the  22nd  of  October,  at  2h.  A.M.,  the  64-gun  ship 
Agamemnon,  Captain  Horatio  Nelson,  being  off  Sardinia, 
fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  five  French  frigates,  under  Com- 
modore Perree. 

At  2h.  a.m.  the  strangers  were  observed  standing  across 
the  Agamemnon's  bows  to  the  north-west,  close  to  the  wind. 
At  2h.  30m,  observing  the  Agamemnon,  they  fired  rockets 
and  tacked,  being  then  about  three  miles  distant  on  the 
weather  bow.  At  4h.  A.M.  the  Agamemnon  hailed  a  frigate, 
but  receiving  no  answer,  fired  a  shot  ahead  of  her,  when  she 
made  all  sail,  steering  two  points  free. 

The  Agamemnon  crowded  sail  in  chase,  keeping  the 
stranger  on  the  weather  bow.  At  daylight  the  chase  hoisted 
French  colours,  and  commenced  firing  her  stern  guns,  and 
occasionally  yawing  and  firing  a  broadside,  which,  from  her 
superior  sailing,  she  was  enabled  to  do.  The  other  four 
ships  were  under  all  sail  on  the  Agamemnon's  weather 
quarter  ;  and  at  9h.  a.m.  gaining  fast— the  Agamemnon 
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being  nearly  becalmed.  The  French  frigate,  which  was  the 
Melpomene,  then  hauled  up  to  rejoin  her  squadron.  The 
Agamemnon,  having  had  her  masts  badly  wounded,  and  her 
sails  and  lower  and  running  rigging  much  cut,  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  haul  to  the  wind  in  chase.  The  French 
squadron  had  the  option  of  bringing  the  British  sixty-four 
to  action  all  day,  but  did  not  make  the  attempt,  and  the 
Agamemnon  proceeded  to  Cagliari  to  repair  damages.  The 
Agamemnon  had  only  345  men  on  board  during  the  action, 
of  which  number  she  had  one  killed  and  six  wounded.  The 
Melpomene  s  loss  was  never  ascertained. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  at  9h.  30m.  A.M.,  the  32-gun 
frigate  Thames,  Captain  James  Cotes,  being  in  lat.  47°  2'  N., 
long.  7°  22'  W.,  and  standing  to  the  south-east  close  hauled 
on  the  starboard  tack,  with  the  wind  at  west-south-west, 
observed  a  sail  on  the  starboard  bow.  The  weather  soon 
afterwards  coming  on  thick,  the  stranger  was  lost  sight  of 
until  10h.  15m.,  when  she  was  seen  standing  towards  the 
Thames.  At  lOh.  30m.  the  stranger,  which  was  the  French 
40-gun  frigate  Uranie,  passed  close  to  windward  of  the 
Thames,  hoisted  her  colours,  and  fired  a  broadside ;  then, 
wearing  round,  hauled  up  on  the  British  ship's  weather 
quarter,  and  a  spirited  action  commenced.  At  2h.  30m.  p.m., 
the  Uranie,  bearing  up,  passed  under  the  stern  of  the  Thames, 
and  raked  her  with  great  effect  She  then  hauled  up  again 
and  attempted  to  board  her  on  the  starboard  quarter ;  but 
receiving  a  well-directed  double-shotted  broadside,  threw  all 
aback  and  hauled  off  The  crew  of  the  Thames  gave  three 
cheers  at  parting,  but  the  ship  was  in  too  crippled  a  state  to 
pursue. 

The  Thames  commenced  the  action  with  184  men,  and  had 
ten  seamen  and  one  marine  killed,  George  Robinson  (second 
lieutenant),  George  Norris  (master),  David  Valentine  (mas- 
ter's mate),  and  James  Dale  (midshipman),  fourteen  seamen, 
and  five  marines  wounded.  The  Thames  was  a  small 
12-pounder  frigate,  of  050  tons,  yet  maintained  a  fight  with 
a  first-class  French  frigate,  whose  crew  numbered  320  men, 
and  whose  broadside  weight  of  metal  was  403  lbs.  The 
Uranie  was  a  ship  of  1,100  tons.  The  loss  of  the  Uranie 
could  not  be  ascertained,  more  than  that  her  captain  (Tartue) 
was  killed.    The  Thames,  having  had  most  of  her  lower 
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rigging  shot  away,  and  her  masts  badly  wounded,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  putting  before  the  wind.  Her  niain-topsail- 
yard  was  shot  away,  and  her  topmasts  crippled  ;  her  hull 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  shot ;  her  decks  in  places  ripped  up, 
bitts  cut  away  ;  several  guns  dismounted  ;  and  six  shot 
between  wind  and  water.  The  Uranie  also  suffered  very 
severely.  While  in  this  helpless  state,  a  French  squadron 
hove  in  sight,  and  a  frigate  ranged  up  under  the  stern  of  the 
Thames,  and  fired  a  broadside.  Unable  to  offer  further 
resistance,  the  Thames  was  surrendered,  and  the  British  flag 
struck  to  the  40-gun  French  frigate  Carmagnole,  Captain 
AUemand.  The  French  commodore,  taking  liis  capture  in 
tow,  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  following  day. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Uranie  had  gone  down  after  the 
action  ;  but  in  order  to  hide  the  disgrace  of  her  defeat,  the 
Uranie's  name  had  been  changed  to  Tortue.  The  Tortue 
was  captured  by  the  Polyphemus,  in  1796,  and  was  taken 
into  the  navy  by  her  original  name  of  Uranie. 

On  the  25th  qf  November,  at  lh.  A.M.,  the  12-pounder 
32-gun  frigates  Penelope  and  Iphigenia,  Captains  B.  S.  Row- 
ley and  Patrick  Sinclair,  in  the  Bay  of  Leogane,  St.  Domingo, 
chased  the  French  36-gun  frigate  Inconstante.  At  lh.  30m., 
the  Penelope  got  close  alongside  the  French  ship,  and  a  smart 
action  commenced,  which  was  obstinately  continued  bv  the 

r  WW 

Inconstante,  until  the  Iphigenia  joined  in  the  contest,  when 
she  struck  her  colours.  The  Penelope  had  one  seaman  killed, 
and  John  Allen,  midshipman,  and  six  seamen  wounded.  The 
Inconstante,  out  of  300  men,  had  her  first  lieutenant  and 
six  seamen  killed,  and  her  captain  and  twenty  wounded. 
The  prize  was  added  to  the  British  navy  under  the  same 
name. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  the  packet  Antelope,  Captain  Curtis, 
being  off  Cumberland  Harbour,  Cuba,  on  her  way  to  England, 
fell  in  with  two  large  French  schooner  privateers.  The 
Antelope  bore  up  for  Jamaica,  followed  by  the  strangers 
under  all  sail.  The  Atalante,  one  of  the  privateers,  outsail- 
ing her  consort,  continued  the  chase  alone,  and  during  that 
and  the  following  day,  the  packet  had  a  slight  advantage  in 
sailing  ;  but  the  wind  falling  light,  the  privateer  took  to  her 
sweeps,  and  swept  up  alongside.  After  exchanging  a  few 
shot,  the  schooner  sheered  off,  and  nothing  more  was  done 
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until  the  3rd,  when  at  5h.  a.m.  the  schooner  again  swept  up, 
grappled  the  Antelope  on  the  starboard  side,  fired  her  broad- 
side, and  attempted  to  cany  her  by  boarding.  The  Ante- 
lope's crew  behaved  nobly,  and  drove  back  the  assailants  with 
much  loss  :  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Curtis  was  killed,  and  the 
.toward,  and  a  French  gentleman,  a  passenger,  and  the  first 
mate  badly  wounded.  The  boatswain,  Mr.  Pascoe,  now  took 
the  command,  and,  with  the  few  brave  men  left,  gallantly 
supported  by  the  passengers,  repulsed  several  attempts  to 
board.  The  privateer  at  length  endeavoured  to  cut  the 
Antelope  s  grapplings,  and  sheer  off ;  but  Pascoe  observing 
this,  ran  aloft,  and  lashed  the  schooner  s  square-sail-yard  to 
the  Antelope's  fore-topmast  shrouds.  The  British  crew  then 
firing  a  well-directed  volley  of  musketry  into  the  privateer, 
the  crew  called  for  quarter.  Although  the  schooner  had 
fought  under  the  red,  or  piratical  flag,  this  was  granted,  and 
she  was  taken  possession  of.  The  Antelope  mounted  six 
3 -pounders,  and  her  effective  crew  numbered  only  twenty-one 
men  and  boys,  of  which  three  were  killed  and  four  wounded. 
The  Atalante's  armament  was  eight  3-pounders,  and  her 
crew  sixty-five  men,  French,  Americans,  and  Irish,  thirty  of 
whom  were  killed  and  seventeen  wounded  in  the  encounter. 
The  gallantry  of  a  French  passenger,  M.  Nodin,  formerly  a 
midshipman  in  the  French  navy,  was  most  conspicuous.  The 
young  man  stood  by  the  helm,  which  he  attended  to,  while 
armed  with  a  musket  and  pike  he  defended  the  stern  and 
quarter  of  the  packet  from  the  boarders,  and  continued  lus 
labours  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  despatching  in  that  time 
a  great  many  men.  The  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
voted  500  guineas  to  the  packets  crew. 
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On  the  11th  of  January,  unaware  of  the  evacuation  of  Tou- 
lon, the  32-gun  frigate  Juno,  Captain  Samuel  Hood,  arrived 
at  that  port  from  Malta,  with  150  supernumeraries  for  the 
garrison.  The  Juno  arrived  abreast  of  the  harbour  at  10h. 
P.M.,  and  anxious  to  get  in,  Captain  Hood,  although  he  had 
no  pilot  on  board,  nor  any  one  acquainted  with  the  dangers, 
determined  to  find  his  way  in,  if  possible.  As  the  frigate 
entered  the  outer  road,  the  officer  of  the  watch  with  night- 
glasses  looked  in  vain  for  the  British  feet;  and  Captain 
Hood  concluded  that,  from  the  strong  easterly  winds  which 
had  prevailed,  the  fleet  had  gone  for  shelter  to  the  inner 
harbour.  The  Juno  accordingly  proceeded  under  topsails, 
and  entered  the  inner  harbour,  where  seeing  several  ships  at 
anchor,  Captain  Hood  concluded  he  was  close  to  the  British 
fleet.  Finding  the  Juno  could  not  weather  a  brig  that  lay 
off  Pointe  Grande  Tour,  the  driver  and  foresail  were  set  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  tack  under  the  brig's  stern.  As  the 
Juno  neared  the  brig,  the  latter  hailed,  but  no  one  on  board 
the  Juno  could  understand  the  precise  meaning  of  the  hail ; 
Captain  Hood,  however,  deeming  it  to  be  simply  an  inquiry 
respecting  their  name,  answered,  and  told  them  the  name 
and  nation  of  the  frigate.  "  Viva  !  "  was  the  answer  from 
the  brig;  and  after  seemingly  not  understanding  several 
questions  put  to  them  in  French  and  English,  the  Juno,  as 
she  passed  under  their  stern,  was  hailed  to  "luff"  The 
dread  of  shoal  water  caused  the  Juno's  helm  to  be  instantly 
put  down ;  but  the  ship  grounded  before  she  came  head  to 
wind.  As  the  wind  was  light,  and  the  water  perfectly 
smooth,  the  sails  were  clewed  up  and  handed.  Just  then  a 
boat  was  seen  to  pull  from  the  brig  towards  the  town,  for 
what  purpose  was  not  suspected.  Before  the  men  who  were 
aloft  furling  the  sails  had  quitted  the  yards,  a  sudden  flaw  of 
wind  drove  the  ship's  head  off  the  bank,  and  the  Juno's 
anchor  was  let  go,  when  the  ship  swang  head  to  wind  ;  but 
her  heel  was  still  on  the  shoal,  and  the  rudder  immovable. 
The  launch  was  then  hoisted  out,  and  the  kedge-anchor  put 
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into  her,  with  hawsers,  to  warp  the  ship  off.  Before  this 
serv  ice  was  completed,  a  boat  appeared  in  sight,  and  on  being 
hailed,  answered,  <k  aye,  aye  ! "  as  if  she  contained  an  officer. 
The  boat  pulled  alongside,  and  the  crew  hurried  up  the  ship  s 
side,  when  one  of  two  persons,  apparently  officers,  addressed 
Captain  Hood,  and  said,  he  came  to  inform  him  that  it  was 
the  regulation  of  the  port,  and  the  commanding  officers 
orders,  that  the  ship  should  go  to  another  part  of  the  har- 
bour to  perform  ten  days'  quarantine.  Captain  Hood  de- 
manded where  Lord  Hoods  ship  was,  when  an  unsatisfactory 
answer  excited  some  suspicion ;  and  the  remark  of  one  of 
the  midshipmen,  "  they  are  national  cockades,"  induced 
Captain  Hood  to  look  at  their  hats  more  steadfastly,  when 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  the  three  colours  were  distinctly 
visible.  To  a  second  question  relative  to  Lord  Hood,  one  of 
the  officers  finding  they  were  now  suspected,  replied  in 
French,  "  Make  yourself  easy,  the  English  are  good  people  ; 
we  will  treat  them  kindly;  the  English  admiral  has  departed 
some  time." 

Captain  Hood's  feelings  may  be  easily  imagined  ;  and  the 
words, "  we  are  prisoners,"  ran  through  the  ship  like  wildfire. 
The  officers  assembled  aft  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
report,  and  at  this  moment  a  flaw  of  wind  coming  down  to 
the  harbour,  Lieutenant  William  H.  Webley,  third  of  the 
ship,  said,  "  I  believe,  sir,  we  shall  be  able  to  fetch  out  if  we 
can  get  her  under  saiL"  The  attempt  to  escape  was  imme- 
diately decided  upon ;  the  crew  were  ordered  to  their  sta- 
tions, and  the  French  gentlemen  below.  Some  of  the 
latter  began  to  draw  their  sabres,  but  the  half-pikes  of  the 
marines  compelled  them  to  submit  quietly.  In  about  three 
minutes  every  sail  was  set,  and  the  yards  braced  up  for 
casting ;  when  the  cable  was  cut,  the  J uno's  head  paid  off, 
and  the  sails  being  filled,  the  ship  started  from  the  shore.  A 
freshening  breeze  of  wind  gave  her,  at  the  same  time,  addi- 
tional way  through  the  water,  and,  provided  she  was  not 
disabled  by  the  forts,  the  Juno  had  every  prospect  of 
escaping.  The  launch  and  the  French  boat  were  cut  adrift. 
No  sooner  had  the  Juno  began  to  loose  sails,  than  a  stir  was 
observable  on  board  the  brig,  and  lights  appeared  in  the  bat- 
teries. The  brig  soon  afterwards  opened  fire,  as  well  as  a 
fort  on  the  starboard  bow,  followed  by  every  fort  which  could 
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point  a  gun.  It  was  at  one  time  feared  that  a  tack  would 
be  necessary  ;  but  the  wind  favouring  a  few  points,  the 
Juno,  at  about  12h.  30m.  A.M.,  was  clear  of  danger,  without 
having  lost  a  man.  The  frigate  sustained  much  damage  in 
sails  and  rigging,  and  two  36-pound  shot  struck  her  hull ;  but 
she  returned  the  fire  occasionally  with  apparent  effect.  The 
escape  of  a  ship  from  an  enemy's  port  filled  with  armed 
vessels,  and  flanked  by  guns  in  every  direction,  affords  a  proof 
of  what  may  be  done  by  perseverance  and  skill. 

After  quitting  Toulon,  Lord  Hood  departed  for  Corsica  to 
co-operate  with  General  Paoli,  in  the  attempt  to  exj>el  the 
French  from  that  island.  On  the  7th  of  February,  Commo- 
dore Linzees  squadron,1  with  several  transports  containing 
troops,  anchored  in  Mortella  Bay,  and  the  same  evening  the 
troops,  to  the  number  of  1,400,  landed,  and  took  possession 
of  a  height  which  overlooked  the  tower  called  Mortella,  from 
which  the  point  took  its  name.  The  Fortitude  and  Juno 
anchored  on  the  8th  in  the  best  position  for  battering,  and 
for  near  three  hours  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  without  pro- 
ducing any  visible  effect.  But  the  fire  from  the  tower  had  been 
very  destructive  to  the  Fortitude,  which  had  received  many 
shot  in  her  hull  (dismounting  three  of  her  lower-deck  guns), 
and  several  hot  shot,  which  set  the  ship  on  fire,  so  that  great 
exertion  was  necessary  to  extinguish  it  by  cutting  them 
out  of  the  ship's  sides.  The  Fortitude  had  six  men  killed 
and  fifty-six  wounded,  but  the  Juno  was  only  slightly 
damaged.  The  attack  from  the  heights  was  more  successful, 
for  by  the  use  of  hot  shot,  they  set  on  fire  the  bass  junk, 
which  lined  the  parapet  of  the  tower,  and  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered, two  being  mortally  wounded.  The  tower,  which 
was  garrisoned  with  thirty-three  men  only,  mounted  one  6 
and  two  1 8-pounders. 

The  next  object  of  attack  was  the  Convention  redoubt, 
mounted  with  twenty-one  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  key  to  San  Fiorenzo.  By  the  most  surprising 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
squadron,  several  1 8-pounders  were  dragged  to  an  acclivity 
700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    This  rocky  elevation, 

* 

1  See  p.  372,  ante. 
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-owing  to  its  being  nearly  perpendicular  at  its  summit,  was 
deemed  inaccessible ;  but  the  sailors  surmounted  every 
obstacle,  and  contrived  to  plant  the  guns  upon  it.  The 
paths  along  which  the  men  crept  would  often  admit  of  only 
»one  at  a  time,  and  on  the  right  was  a  descent  of  many  hun- 
dred feet,  down  which  one  false  step  would  have  precipitated 
them,  while  on  the  left  were  beetling  rocks,  which  occasion- 
ally served  as  fixed  points  to  which  to  attach  the  tackle- 
blocks.    From  the  guns  so  posted,  a  continual  cannonading 
was  kept  up  during  the  16th  and  17th  of  February,  when 
'the  works  of  the  redoubt  were  stormed  and  carried.    Part  of 
tbe  garrison  were  made  prisoners,  but  the  greater  portion 
•escaped.    The  38-gun  frigate  Minerve,  which  the  French 
had  sunk,  was  raised,  and  added  to  the  British  navy  under 
-the  name  of  San  Fiorenzo. 

Lord  Hood  having  failed  in  bringing  Major-General 
Dun  das,  the  commander  of  the  land  forces,  to  his  opinion  as 
to  the  practicability  of  reducing  Bastia,  with  the  means  at 
-their  disposal,  departed  from  San  Fiorenzo  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  to  execute  that  service  with  the  seamen  and  marines, 
and  such  of  the  land  forces  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vilettes 
as  had  been  ordered  to  do  the  duty  of  marines  on  board  the 
.fleet.  The  command  of  the  seamen  employed  on  shore  was 
committed  to  Captain  Horatio  Nelson,  of  the  Agamemnon, 
who  throughout  this  harassing  service  evinced  that  untiring 
energy  and  zeal  which  characterized  all  his  actions,  and 
eventually  made  him  the  idol  of  the  British  navy.  The 
Proselyte,  an  old  28-gun  frigate,  brought  from  Toulon,  was 
fitted  up  for  a  floating  battery,  and  the  command  given  to 
Commander  Walter  Serocold.  On  the  11th  of  April,  the 
signal  was  made,  upon  which  this  ship,  as  well  as  the  bat- 
teries on  shore,  opened  upon  Bastia.  The  Proselyte,  how- 
ever, was  found  unfit  for  the  service,  and  her  cables  being 
cut  by  shot,  she  swang  round,  and  became  exposed  to  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  hot  shot,  which  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
set  the  ship  on  fire.  The  boats  from  the  fleet  took  out  the 
greater  part  of  her  crew,  with  the  captain,  but  the  Proselyte 
was  totally  destroyed.  After  a  continued  siege  of  thirty- 
seven  days,  a  negotiation  was  opened,  and  the  garrison 
capitulated  on  honourable  terms.    The  possession  of  Bastia 
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was  acquired  with  the  loss  to  the  besiegers  of  Lieut.  Carre" 
Tupper 1  and  six  seamen  killed,  and  Lieut.  George  Andrews, 
of  the  Agamemnon,  and  twelve  seamen  wounded.  The  loss 
to  the  army  was  seven  private  soldiers  killed,  and  two  cap- 
tains and  nineteen  private  soldiers  wounded.  The  principal 
naval  officers  associated  with  Nelson  in  this  exploit  were 
Captains  Anthony  Hunt,  Joseph  Bullen,  and  Walter  Sero- 
cold  ;  and  Lieutenants  John  Gore,  Henry  Hotham  (acting), 
John  Styles,  George  Andrews,  and  Charles  Brisbane. 

This  success  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  Calvi,  in  the 
month  of  August,  by  forces,  principally  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Nelson,  after  which  the  whole  island  was  reduced, 
and  the  French  for  the  time  extirpated.  The  loss  at  the 
reduction  of  Calvi,  on  the  part  of  the  navy,  was  Captain 
Serocold,  one  midshipman,  and  five  seamen  killed,  and  Cajv 
tain  Nelson  (with  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  the  right  eye)  and 
six  seamen  wounded.  Among  the  vessels  found  in  the  port 
were  the  40-gun  frigate  Melpomene,  and  32-gun  frigate 
Mignonne  ;  the  former  of  which  for  many  years  graced  the 
list  of  the  British  navy,  but  the  latter  was  afterwards  burnt 
at  the  evacuation  as  unserviceable. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  at  4h.  A.M.,  Guernsey  bearing  north- 
east, distant  seven  leagues,  the  wind  south-south-west,  a 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  following 

Gnn*.  Frigates. 

88    Arethusa   Captain  Sir  Edward  Pellew 

(  Flora    Commodore  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  Bart. 

3«  1  Melampus  . .  Captain  Thomas  Wells 

J  Concorde ... .       „       Sir  Richard  Strachan 
(  Nymphe   ,,       George  Murray 

being  on  the  starboard  tack,  discovered  four  sail  ahead  on 
the  larboard  tack,  which  proved  to  be  the  undermentioned 
French  squadron  : — 

Guns.      Frigates.  Guns.  Frigates. 

i  Engageante  44  Pomone 

36(R&olue  I  20  Babet 


1  This  gallant  young  officer,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Victory,  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  was  killed  in  the  Victory's 
pinnace,  in  a  volunteer  attempt  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  enemy's  garrison.  His  body  was  taken  on  board  the  ship,  but  after- 
wards buried  under  the  walls  of  Bastia. 
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The  French  squadron  formed  in  line  ahead  (the  Engage- 
ante  leading),  crossed  the  bows  of  the  British  squadron,  and 
the  Flora,  the  headmost  ship  of  the  British,  on  reaching  the 
enemy  s  wake,  tacked,  followed  by  the  Arethusa,  Melampus, 
and  Concorde  in  succession  ;  but  the  Nymphe  was  too  far 
astern  to  tack  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  The  wind 
shifting  to  south,  soon  after  the  British  ships  tacked,  enabled 
them  to  weather  the  enemy,  and  at  6h.  30m.  the  Flora, 
being  then  abreast  of  the  rearmost  French  ship,  opened  fire. 
She  however  pushed  on,  engaging  in  succession  the  Babet, 
Pomone,  and  Resolue.  At  7h.  30m.,  having  her  maintop- 
mast  shot  away,  and  being  much  crippled  aloft,  the  Flora 
dropped  astern  ;  but  her  place  was  soon  supplied  by  the 
Arethusa.  The  Engageante  and  Resolue  then  set  every  sail 
they  could  crowd,  and  endeavoured  to  make  oft;  leaving  the 
Pomone  and  Babet  to  their  fate.  At  8h.  30m  the  latter, 
having  lost  her  foretop-mast,  surrendered.  The  Pomone, 
having  now  to  sustain  the  united  fire  of  the  Arethusa  and 
Melampus,  in  a  short  time  lost  her  main  and  mizen-masts, 
and  being  defenceless,  at  9h.  30m  hauled  down  her  colours, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  boat  from  the  Arethusa. 
The  Concorde  and  Melampus  meanwhile  made  sail  after  the 
Engageante  and  Resolue,  and  brought  the  former  to  action 
at  a  little  past  noon.  The  Resolue  gallantly  bore  down  to 
support  her  consort,  and,  having  taken  a  position  across  the 
Concorde's  bows,  did  great  damage  to  her  rigging  and  sails. 
Sir  Richard  Strachan  having  at  length  brought  the  Engage- 
ante  to  close  action,  that  ship,  at  lh.  45m.  p.m.,  after  a  brave 
defence,  struck  her  colours.  The  Resolue  escaped  into  Mor- 
laix.  The  British  loss  was  as  follows  : — Flora,  one  killed  and 
three  wounded  ;  Arethusa,  three  killed  and  five  wounded ; 
Melampus,  master  and  four  men  killed,  and  a  lieutenant  of 
marines  and  four  men  wounded  ;  Concorde,  one  killed  and 
twelve  wounded.  The  Pomone  had  nearly  100  killed  and 
wounded ;  and  the  Babet  and  Engageante  suffered  in  propor- 
tion. The  Pomone,  a  24-pounder  frigate,  of  1,239  tons,  was 
the  finest  frigate  afloat,  and  was  added  to  the  British  navy 
under  the  same  name. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  on  the  East-India  station,  the  32-gun 
frigate  Orpheus,  Captain  Henry  Newcome,  captured,  after  a 
short  action,  in  which  she  had  one  midshipman  killed,  and 
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one  mate  and  eight  men  wounded,  the  French  34-gun  ship 
Duguay  Trouin  (late  Princess  Royal  Indiaman).  The  Cen- 
turion and  Resistance,  Captains  Samuel  Osborn  and  Edward 
Pakenham,  were  in  company  with  the  Orpheus,  but  too  far 
astern  to  participate  in  the  action.  The  Duguay  Trouin  had 
twenty-one  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  74-gun  ship  Swiftsure,  and  64-gun 
ship  St.  Albans,  Captains  Charles  Boyles  and  James  Vashon, 
conducting  a  convoy  from  Cork,  came  in  sight  of  two  frigates. 
Both  ships  made  sail  in  chase  ;  but  the  Swiftsure,  outsailing 
the  St.  Albans,  continued  the  pursuit  of  one  frigate  until  the 
7th,  when  having  overtaken  her,  she  struck,  after  a  spirited 
resistance.  The  prize  was  the  French  3G-gun  frigate  Atalante, 
Captain  A.  L.  D.  Linois.  Out  of  274  men,  ten  were  killed 
and  thirty-two  wounded.  The  St.  Albans  lost  sight  of  the 
other  frigate  in  the  night.  The  Atalante  was  added  to  the 
British  navy  under  the  name  of  Espion.  On  the  8th,  at 
lOh.  A.M.,  the  Swiftsure,  with  her  prize,  narrowly  escaped 
capture  by  three  sail  of  the  line. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  Newfoundland  and  West-India 
convoy,  with  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  numbering  148 
sail,  of  which  forty-nine  were  ships  of  war,  and  thirty-four  of 
the  line,  weighed  from  St.  Helen  s.  On  the  4th,  when  off 
the  Lizard,  the  convoys  were  ordered  to  part  company,  and 
Rear- Admiral  George  Montagu,  with  six  74-gun  ships  and 
two  frigates,  was  ordered  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Finisterre — Captain  Rainier,  in  the  Suffolk, 
7 4,  one  64-gun  ship,  and  five  frigates,  protecting  them  during 
the  remainder  of  their  voyage.  The  Channel  fleet,  consisting 
of  the  following  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  arrived  off  Ushant 
on  the  5th  : — 

Guns.  Ships. 


100 


Royal  Sovereign. 


! Admiral  Rich.  Earl  Howe  (union) 
1st  Captain  Sir  Roger  Curtis 
Captain  Sir  And.  S.  Douglas 
Admiral  Thomas  Graves  (blue) 
Captain  Henry  Nicholls 
i ;  J  Admiral  Sir  A.  Hood,  K.B.  (blue) 

I  «°yal  George  . . . .  j  CapUin  William  Domett 

«  J  Rear- Admiral  Geo.  Bowyer  (white) 

 (  Captain  Cuthbert  Collingwood 

T   , ,  {  Rear-Admiral  E.  Caldwell  (white) 

Impregnable  . . . .  j  Q&^n  qw  Blagdon  We8icott 
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98 
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80 


(  Glory 

74  Belleropbon 

j  Gibraltar . . . 

)  Caesar  

Montagu  . . . 
Tremendous 
Valiant  ... 
Rainillies . . . 
Audacious  . 
Brunswick  . 

Alfred  

Defence   . . . 
Leviathan 
Majestic  . . . 
Invincible  . 
Orion   


74 


Marlborough 
Thunderer  . 
.Culloden 


....... 


! Bear- Admiral  Alan  Gardner  (white) 
Captain  John  Hutt 

„       John  Elphinstone 
i  Rear- Admiral  Thomas  Pasley  (white) 
{  Captain  William  Hope 

Thomas  Mackenzie 
Anthony  J as.  Pye  Molloy 
James  Montagu 
James  Pigott 
Thomas  Pringle 
Henry  Harvey 
William  Parker 
John  Harvey 
John  Bazeley 
James  Gambier 
Lord  Hugh  Seymour 
Charles  Cotton 
Hon.  Thomas  Pakenham 
John  Thomas  Duckworth 
John  Willett  Payne 
Hon.  George  Berkeley 
Albemarle  Bertie 
Isaac  Schomberg 


i» 
»i 
»% 
ii 

9$ 
*» 
II 
II 
H 
II 
» 
II 
II 
II 
H 
II 


ii 


38 

32 

28 
H.S. 


Frigates,  &c 

j  Phaeton    Captain  William  Bentinek 


Niger   

Southampton 

Venus  

Aquilon 


Charon 


ii 
n 
ii 
ii 
ii 
>> 


Edw.  Thomborough 
Hon.  A.  Kaye  Legge 
Hon.  Robert  Forbes 
William  Brown 
Hon.  Robt  Stopford 
Robert  Barlow 
George  Countess 


Comet  and  Incendiary,  Commanders  William  Bradley  and  John  Cook. 
Cutters — Rattler  and  Ranger,  Lieutenants  John  Winne  and  Charles 
Cotgrave. 

The  Orion,  with  the  Phaeton  and  Latona,  having  recon- 
noitred the  French  fleet  in  Brest,  Lord  Howe  departed  on  a 
cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  He  returned  to  Brest  on  the 
1 9th,  and  discovered  that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed.  The 
fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line  and  fifteen 
frigates  and  corvettes,  had  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  1 6th,  and 
on  the  17th,  during  a  very  dense  fog,  were  so  near  the 
British  as  to  hear  their  fog-signals  of  drums  and  bells.  The 
Patriote,  one  of  Admiral  Nieily's  squadron,  who  had  shortly 
before  captured  the  British  3  2 -gun  frigate  Castor,  Captain 
Thomas  Troubridge,  with  part  of  a  convoy  from  Newfound- 
land, joined  the  French  fleet  on  the  19th,  and  on  the  20th, 

vol.  L  2  c 
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the  Lisbon  convoy  of  fifty-three  sail,  mostly  Dutch,  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  after  cruising  in  every  direction, 
anxiously  looking  for  the  French  fleet,  at  6h.  30m.  a.m., 
lat.  47°  34'  N.,  long.  13°  39'  \V.,  the  wind  fresh  at  south- 
by- west,  with  a  heavy  sea,  it  was  seen  to  windward  by  the 
British  look-out  frigates.  The  Bellerophon  and  three  other 
line-of-battle  ships,  were  ordered  to  reconnoitre,  and  at 
9h.  am.  the  enemy's  fleet  having  wore,  was  observed  running 

i  down  towards  the  British,  with  topgallant  sails  set.  The 
French  fleet  was  then  found  to  consist  of  twentv-six  sail  of 
the  line  and  five  frigates.  Having  approached  within  nine 
miles,  the  enemv  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack, 
and  hove  to ;  a  three-decker  was  then  observed  passing  along 
the  line  as  if  to  speak  each  ship,  after  which  the  whole 
formed  in  line  ahead.  At  lOh.  30m.  the  British  wore  in 
succession,  and  came  to  the  wind  on  the  same  taok  as  the 
enemy,  and  continued  under  a  heavy  press  of  sail  endeavour  - 
ing to  close.  At  lh.  p.m.  the  French  fleet  filled  and  tacked, 
upon  which  Lord  Howe,  seeing  that  the  enemy  was  declining 
the  engagement,  made  the  signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  to 
engage  the  enemy  as  the  ships  got  up. 

At  2h.  30m.  p.m.  the  Russell,  being  the  headmost  British 
ship,  fired  at  the  rearmost  ship  of  the  enemy,  and  at  Ch.  the 
Bellerophon,  having  tacked  before  getting  into  the  enemy's 
wake,  reached  the  lee  beam  of  the  120-gun  ship  Revolu- 
tionnaire,  and  gallantly  opened  upon  her.  For  more  than  an 
hour  the  Bellerophon  maintained  the  unequal  cod  test ;  when, 
being  disabled,  she  bore  up  to  rejoin  her  fleet.  The  Russell 
and  Marlborough  also  closed  the  Revolutionnaire,  and  the 
latter,  having  lost  her  mizenmast,  and  being  otherwise  much 
crippled,  bore  up  out  of  the  line.  The  French  three-decker 
was,  however,  intercepted  by  the  Leviathan,  and  closely  and 
gallantly  engaged  by  the  Russell  and  Audacious,  which  latter 
ships  bore  up,  and  taking  a  position  upon  her  lee  quarter, 

•  poured  in  a  destructive  fire.  The  Russell  being  recalled  by 
signal,  the  Audacious,  single-handed,  continued  the  engage- 
ment, and  the  action  became  most  animated.  The  sails  and 
rigging  of  the  Audacious  being  much  damaged,  it  was  with 
ditEculty  she  could  keep  clear  of  her  huge  opponent,  which, 
by  this  time  was  almost  immanageable.  At  lOh.  p.m.  the  Revo- 
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lutionnaire  having  lost,  besides  her  mizenmast,  her  main 
and  maintop-sail-yards,  fell  athwart  the  bows  of  the  Auda- 
cious ;  but  the  latter  having  extricated  herself,  the  French 
ship  fell  off  before  the  wind,  and  under  her  fore-topsail 
directed  her  course  to  leeward.  The  crew  of  the  Audacious, 
and  also  of  the  Russell,  declare  that  the  Revolutionnaire 
struck  ;  but  whether  tins  was  the  fact,  or  not,  the  French 
ship  was  clearly  in  a  beaten  and  defenceless  state,  and  had 
only  returned  three  shot  to  the  last  broadside  of  the  Auda- 
cious. The  RevolutionnahVs  loss  amounted  to  near  400 
men.  The  Audacious  was  so  crippled,  that  she  coidd  with 
difficulty  wear  clear  of  the  French  fleet ;  she,  however,  after 
being  engaged  by  a  frigate  and  corvette,  made  her  way  to 
Plymouth.  This  ship,  notwithstanding  her  gallant  and  close 
action,  had  only  six  men  killed,  and  sixteen  (including  George 
Morris,  midshipman,  who  lost  a  leg)  wounded.  The  Revo- 
lutionnaire subsequently  lost  her  masts,  and  with  much 
difficulty  reached  Rochefort  in  tow  of  the  Audacieux. 

Both  fleets  carried  a  press  of  sail  during  the  night,  in  a 
parallel  course,  every  British  ship  showing  a  light.  At  day- 
light, on  the  29th,  the  enemy  was  about  six  miles  on  the 
weather  bow.  The  wind  was  fresh  from  south-by-west,  with 
a  heavy  head  sea.  At  7h.  a.m.  the  detached  ships  having 
rejoined,  the  whole  formed  thus : — Caesar,  Queen,  Russell, 
Valiant,  Royal  George,  Invincible,  Orion,  Majestic,  Leviathan, 
Queen  Charlotte,  Bellerophon  (remainder  uncertain)  ;  and 
Lord  Howe,  with  the  desire  to  make  some  impression  on  the 
enemy's  rear,  ordered  the  fleet  to  tack  in  succession.  When 
on  the  larboard  tack,  the  signal  was  made  to  pass  through 
the  enemy's  line  ;  and  as  the  British  neared  the  French 
rear,  on  the  opposite  tack,  the  latter  commenced  firing.  In 
a  few  minutes  Lord  Howe  displayed  the  union  at  the  main, 
and  all  the  ships  hoisted  their  colours.  The  Caesar  and 
Queen  opened  their  fire,  but  at  8h.  a.m.  the  French  van  wore 
in  succession,  and  ran  down  to  leeward  of  their  line  to 
support  their  rear,  and  after  passing  their  rear  ship,  hauled 
close  to  the  wind  on  the  same  tack  as  the  British.  At  9h., 
both  fleets  being  on  the  larboard  tack, — the  French  some  dis- 
tance to  windward,  the  latter  edged  away  a  few  points,  and 
at  lOh.  opened  fire  on  the  British  van.  At  12h.  30m.  the 
signal  was  made  to  tack  in  succession,  upon  which  the  Caesar, 
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the  leading  ship,  making  the  signal  of  inability,  wore,  and 
ran  down  past  the  Majestic,  the  eighth  ship  in  her  own  line, 
before  hauling  up  on  the  starboard  tack.  At  lh.  p.m.  the 
Terrible,  being  the  third  French  ship  from  the  rear,  pitched 
away  her  fore-topmast,  and  at  that  time  the  Queen,  the  van 
ship  of  the  British,  wore,  and  passing  under  the  stern  of  her 
second  astern,  luffed  up,  so  as  to  fire  distantly  on  the  third 
ship  of  the  enemy's  van.  She  then  passed  along  their  line, 
and  having  reached  the  centre,  became  warmly  engaged,  and 
continued  so  until  she  had  passed  to  their  rear  ship.  The 
signal  to  cut  through  the  enemy's  line  was  still  flying,  but 
the  Queen  having  sustained  much  damage,  made  the  signal 
of  inability. 

Lord  Howe  observing  that  the  Queen  was  suffering 
severely,  and  that  the  French  ships,  which  carried  their 
mainsails  and  single-reefed  topsails,  would  reach  so  far  ahead 
as  to  defeat  his  intention  of  passing  through  their  line, 
resolved  to  set  the  example;  and  at  lh.  30m.  p.m.  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  under  double-reefed  topsails,  courses,  jib,  and 
main-topmast  staysail,  tacked,  and  bracing  sharp  up,  passed 
under  the  lee  of  the  Orion,  still  on  the  larboard  tack,  and 
astern  and  to  windward  of  the  Ca?sar.  Stretching  on  gal- 
lantly, and  receiving  the  fire  of  the  French  line,  the  Queen 
Charlotte  arrived  abreast  of  the  Eole,  the  sixth  sliip 
from  their  rear,  and  luffing  close  roimd  that  ship's  stern, 
poured  a  broadside  into  her.  The  Bellerophon  and  Leviathan 
quickly  tacked  after  their  chief,  the  Bellerophon  passing 
ahead  of  the  Terrible,  and  the  Leviathan  under  the  stern  of 
the  same  ship.  The  Queen  Charlotte  having  gone  tlirough 
the  line,  shortly  afterwards  tacked,  and  hoisted  the  signal  for 
a  general  chase,  leaving  the  Tyrannicide  and  Indomptable, 
the  two  sternmost  and  most  disabled  French  ships,  to  be  en- 
gaged by  his  rear.  These  were  attended  to  by  the  Orion  and 
Barfleur,  which  ships  closed  and  maintained  a  spirited  fire 
on  them.  The  Tyrannicide  and  Indomptable  were  rescued 
by  the  French  admiral,  who  gallantly  wore  out  of  the  line, 
and  led  his  fleet  with  the  wind,  on  the  starboard  quarter,  to 
their  rescue.  Lord  Howe  having  only  the  Leviathan  and 
Bellerophon  with  him,  and  they  being  both  crippled,  could 
not  prevent  the  success  of  this  skilful  manoeuvre.  This  we 
have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  a  diagram. 
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The  Queen  Charlotte  then  wore,  and  at  4h.,  calling  the 
ships  round  her,  ran  down  to  cover  the  Queen  and  Royal 
George,  on  which  the  French  admiral  appeared  to  have  some 
design.  Both  vans  were  again  engaged,  and  the  Glory  pass- 
ing within  pistol-shot  of  three  ships  in  succession,  knocked 
away  a  topmast  from  two  of  them.  At  5h.  the  fire  ceased, 
and  both  fleets  formed  in  line  on  the  larboard  tack,  the 
British  being  to  windward.  The  damages  of  the  British 
ships  were  soon  repaired,  and  the  utmost  expedition  having 
been  used  on  board  the  Queen,  that  ship,  on  the  following 
morning,  was  reported  again  ready  for  service.  In  this  day's 
action,  the  Royal  Sovereign  had  eight  men  killed  and  twenty- 
two  wounded.  The  Caesar  three  killed  and  nineteen  wounded. 
Queen,  twenty-two  killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded,  in- 
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eluding  Win.  Mitchell,  master,  killed,  and  Captain  Hutt,  who 
lost  a  leg,  and  Lieutenants  Robert  Lawrie  and  A.  P.  Hollis  (the 
latter  slightly  and  not  reported),  wounded.  Royal  George, 
fifteen  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded,  including  Lieutenant 
George  Heighham,  and  John  Hughes,  midshipman,  killed. 
Invincible,  ten  killed,  and  William  Whithurst,  midshipman, 
and  twenty  wounded.  Orion  and  Ramillies,  each  three  men 
killed.  Defence,  one  killed  and  four  wounded.  Majestic, 
one  killed  and  thirteen  wounded  ;  and  the  Queen  Charlotte 
lost  her  sixth  lieutenant,  Roger  R.  Rawlence,  and  one  man 
killed  ;  making  a  total  of  sixty-seven  killed  and  128 
wounded. 

On  the  30th,  the  fog  (which  during  the  night  had  been 
thick)  clearing  away,  the  enemy  was  seen  on  the  starboard 
tack,  bearing  south-west,  but  who,  on  perceiving  the  British, 
wore  round  upon  the  larboard— the  same  tack  as  the  British. 
The  Invincible,  having  sprung  her  mainmast,  quitted  the 
line,  and  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  frigate.  At  lOh.  a.m.  the 
British  fleet  formed  in  two  columns,  and  the  starboard,  fol- 
lowing the  Queen  Charlotte,  bore  up  towards  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  fog  coming  on  thick,  Lord  Howe  made  the  signal  for 
the  fleet  to  come  to  the  wind  again  on  the  larboard  tack,  and 
to  form  in  close  order  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  their  caution, 
the  ships  became  much  scattered.  On  the  31st,  at  Oh.  a.m., 
the  weather  again  cleared,  and  the  British  ships  regained 
their  proper  order  of  sailing.  At  noon,  the  French  fleet  of 
thirty-two  sail  (twenty-six  of  the  line)  was  seen  bearing 
north,  and  in  a  perfect  state.  At  2h.  p.m.  Lord  Howe  again 
bore  up,  and  the  enemy  also  edged  away  and  formed  the 
line  on  the  larboard  tack.  At  3h.  30m.  the  British  hauled 
up  a  little,  and  formed  in  lino  on  the  larboard  bearing,  still 
steering  towards  the  French.  At  oh.  p.m.,  when  about  five 
miles  distant,  the  van  and  centre  were  signalled  to  engage 
respectively  those  divisions  of  the  enemy  ;  but  Lord  Howe 
afterwards  considered  it  advisable  to  delay  his  attack  till  the 
next  day,  and  at  7h.  p.m.  the  fleet  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the 
larboard  tack,  the  Phaeton  and  Latona  being  stationed  a  mile 
to  leeward  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions. 

Between  the  29th  of  May  and  this  day,  the  Montagnard, 
Indomptable,  and  Montblauc,  quitted  the  French  fleet  ;  and 
the  Juste,  Trente-un-Mai,  Trajan,  Sans  Pareil,  and  Temcraire, 
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under  Hear- Admiral  Nielly,  joined  Admiral  Villaret,  whose 
fleet  thus  reinforced  consisted  of  the  following  twenty-six 
ships  of  the  line,  as  they  were  formed  in  the  order  of  battle 
on  the  1st  of  June  : — 


Guns 


74 


110 


74 


80 


Ship*. 

Trajan 

Eole 

America 

Teme'raire 

Terrible 
'  Imp6tueux 

Mucius 

Tourville 

Gasparin 

Convention 

Trente-un-Mai 
v  Tyrannicide 

Juste 


Guns.  Ships. 
1 20    Montagne  (flag) 
80  Jacobin 
Achille 
Vengeur 
Patriote 

Northumberland 
Entreprenaut 
Jemappes 
Neptune 
k  Pelletier 
Republicain 

iSans  Pareil 
Scipion 


74 


110 
80 


The  English  fleet  continued,  during  the  night,  to  stand  to 
the  westward.  At  daybreak  on  the  1st  of  June,  in  lat. 
47°  48'  N.,  long.  18°  30'  W.,  the  wind  moderate  from  south- 
by-west,  the  French  were  seen  about  six  miles  on  the 
lee  bow,  formed  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  starboard  tack. 
At  5h.  A.M.,  by  signal,  the  British  bore  up  together,  steering 
north-west,  and  at  6h.  15m.  north,  until  about  7h.,  when 
they  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  breakfast. 

At  7h.  16m.  Lord  Howe  made  the  signal  that  he  intended 
to  attack  the  enemy's  centre,  and  engage  to  leeward.  The 
fleets,  at  this  time,  were  about  four  miles  aparjfc,  and  hove  to. 
At  8h.  12  m.  the  British  fleet  filled  and  bore  up,  and  Lord 
Howe  made  the  signal  for  each  ship  to  steer  for  and  engage 
her  proper  opponent.  After  some  interchanges,  the  British 
were  thus  formed  in  line  abreast,  beginning  from  to  wind- 
ward : — Caesar,  Bellerophon,  Leviathan,  Russell,  Royal  Sove- 
reign, Marlborough,  Defence,  Impregnable,  Tremendous, 
Barfleur,  Invincible,  Culloden,  Gibraltar,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Brunswick,  Valiant,  Orion,  Queen,  Ramilhes,  Alfred,  Mon- 
tagu, Royal  George,  Majestic,  Glory,  Thunderer. 

Both  fleets  were  under  single-reefed  topsails  ;  the  French 
backing  and  filling  to  preserve  their  stations  in  their  line, 
which  extended  about  east  and  west.    The  British  fleet,  in 
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running  down,  steered  about  north-north-west,  with  the 
wind  fresh  at  south-by-west,  going  about  five  knots  an  hour. 
At  8k  30m.  the  preparative  was  hauled  down,  and  signal  to 
engage  kept  flying,  upon  which  Lord  Howe  shut  his  signal- 
book,  as  the  matter  was  so  clear  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  captain  to  mistake  his  duty.  At  9h.  the  enemy's  van 
opened  fire  upon  the  Defence,  which  ship  was  rather  in 
advance  of  the  line. 

At  9h.  30m  the  Queen  Charlotte,  setting  a  noble  example, 
steered  for  the  Montagne,  120,  and  was  fired  at  by  the 
Vengeur,  the  third  ship  astern  ;  but  instead  of  returning  it, 
the  British  admiral  ordered  the  top-gallant  sails  and  foresail 
to  be  set,  which  soon  carried  him  abreast  of  the  Achille. 
After  receiving  and  returning  that  ship's  broadside,  Lord 
Howe  directed  his  course  for  the  larboard  quarter  of  the 
Montagne.    It  was  a  critical  moment;  and  ordering  the 
Charlotte  s  helm  to  be  put  hard  aport,  that  ship  passed  so 
close  under  the  Montagne's  stern,  that  the  French  ensign 
brushed  her  lower  rigging.    A  tremendous  broadside  was 
poured  into  the  Montague's  stern  ;  but  just  at  this  time  the 
Jacobin,  the  Montague's  next  astern,  was  seen  stretching 
ahead,  and  occupying  the  position  abreast  of  the  Montagne, 
which  Howe  was  himself  desirous  of  taking.    While  Lord 
Howe  was  expressing  his  regret  to  the  master,  Mr.  Bowen, 
that  quick-sighted  seaman  observed  by  the  movement  of  the 
Jacobin's  rudder  that  she  was  in  the  act  of  bearing  up,  and 
instantly  ordering  the  helm  hard  a-starboard,  the  Charlotte 
passed  the  Jacobin  on  the  weather  quarter,  but  so  closely, 
that  her  jib-boom  grazed  the  larboard  mizen-shrouds  of  the 
French  ship.    As  the  Jacobin  bore  up,  she  received  the 
Queen  Charlotte's  starboard  broadside  in  her  larboard  quarter. 
In  return,  the  Jacobin  shot  away  the  Charlotte's  fore-topmast. 
The  Admiral  then  endeavoured  to  luff  alongside  of  the  Mon- 
tagne, but  the  loss  of  the  fore-topmast  prevented  it ;  and 
thus  disappointed  of  his  object,  the  Charlotte  could  only  keep 
up  a  cannonade  upon  the  Montagne's  starboard  quarter, 
which,  however,  proved  most  destructive,  killing  and  wound- 
ing nearly  300  mem   After  having  sustained  this  fire  for  some 
considerable  time  without  returning  a  shot,  the  Montagne 
hauled  aft  her  jib-sheet,  and  crossing  the  Charlotte's  bows, 
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quitted  the  line.1    Observing  that  the  Jacobin  and  several 
other  ships  were  following  the  Montagnes  example,  Lord 
Howe  made  the  signal  for  a  general  chase.  At  this  time  the 
Juste  was  on  the  larboard  bow  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
the  Jacobin  on  her  starboard  quarter.   The  Juste,  being  also 
distantly  engaged  by  the  Invincible,  lost  her  foremast,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  her  main  and  mizen-masts. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  Charlotte's  main-topmast  fell 
over  the  side.    The  Juste,  then  lying  abreast,  and  to  wind- 
ward of  the  British  admiral,  with  a  French  jack  at  her 
bowsprit  end,  set  her  sprit-sail,  and  wearing  round,  passed 
under  the  stern  of,  and  raked  the  Charlotte.  The  Repubucain, 
120,  was  now  seen  on  the  weather  quarter,  engaged  by  the 
Gibraltar ;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  the  R£publicahVs 
main  and  mizen-masts  went  by  the  board  ;  the  latter  then 
bore  up,  and  passed  astern  of  the  Charlotte  without  firing. 
On  quitting  the  Charlotte,  the  Montague  and  Jacobin  set 
their  top-gallant  sails,  and  stood  towards  their  own  van, 
which  having  reached,  the  Montagne  wore,  and,  followed  by 
eleven  ships,  directed  their  course  towards  the  Queen,  then 
lying  in  a  disabled  state  not  far  from  the  Charlotte.  Lord 
Howe,  perceiving  her  danger,  directed  such  ships  as  were 
near  to  close  and  form  in  line  for  her  protection,  and  having 
with  difficulty  wore  round  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  followed  by  several  ships,  stood  towards  their 
disabled  consort.    The  French  admiral,  on  seeing  this,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  aid  of  five  of  his  crippled  ships  to  the  eastward. 

Taking  the  ships  as  they  were  placed  in  the  line  of 
battle,  the  following  is  a  short  statement  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

The  Caesar  hove  to  about  500  yards  to  windward  of  the 
French  line.  On  being  directed  by  signal  from  the  Beilero- 
phon,  Captain  Molloy  endeavoured  to  bear  up ;  but  a  shot 
having  disabled  the  Caesar  s  tiller,  that  ship  did  not  bear  up 


1 

o  < 

1  This  silence  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  French  ships  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  clearing  for  action  except  on  the  side  likely  to  be  engaged, 
and  believing  the  British  admiral  would  bring  to  to  windward,  as  had 
been  usual  in  fleets,  the  Montague's  starboard  guns  were  not  cleared 
away. 
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shot  away,  but  her  masts  and  yards  were  wounded.  Sixty- 
four  shot  lodged  in  her  starboard  side,  and  seven  guns  were 
disabled;  she  had  fourteen  men  killed,  and  twenty-three, 
including  Lieutenant  Edward  S.  Dickson,  wounded 

The  Bellerophon  did  not  open  fire  until  uj>on  the  weather 
quarter  of  the  Eole,  within  musket-shot  ;  and,  owing  to  the 
Caesars  not  closing,  she  had  to  sustain  the  fire  of  the  three 
headmost  ships  of  the  enemy.  At  lOh.  50m.  Rear- Admiral 
Palsey  lost  his  leg,  and  was  taken  below.  At  llh.  15m.  the 
Eole  and  the  leading  sliip,  setting  top-gallant  sails,  wore 
round,  and  after  firing  their  starboard  broadsides  at  the 
Bellerophon,  stood  away  to  the  eastward.  The  Bellerophon 
attempted  to  wear,  but  her  fore  and  main-topmasts  fell  over 
the  side  ;  and  at  noon,  having  suffered  considerably,  Captain 
Hoj>e  called  the  Latona  to  her  assistance.  The  frigate  gal- 
lantly complied,  receiving  the  fire  of  the  two  ships  in  passing, 
wluch  she  returned  with  some  effect.  The  Bellerophon  had 
her  mainmast  badly  wounded,  all  her  boats  and  spars  on  the 
booms,  her  running,  and  a  great  part  of  her  standing  rigging 
cut  to  pieces ;  but  had  only  three  seamen  and  one  soldier 
killed,  and  the  rear-admiral,  captain  of  mariues,  Walter 
Smith,  James  Chapman,  boatswain,  and  twenty-four  seamen 
and  soldiers  wounded. 

The  Leviathan,  at  8h.  50m.,  commenced  firing  on  the 
America,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  shot  away  her  foremast. 
The  Trajan  and  Eole,  as  they  passed  to  leeward  of  the 
French  line,  hove  to,  and  opened  a  galling  fire  on  the  Levia- 
than's starboard  quarter.  The  Leviathan  and  her  opponent 
then  wore  round,  and  the  latter  becoming  the  weathennost, 
the  America  endeavoured  to  escape ;  but  her  main  and  niizen- 
masts  falling,  she  lay  a  mere  hulk,  with  a  third  part  of  her 
.  crew  killed  and  wounded.  Her  colours  were  flying  on  the 
stump  of  the  mizen-mast  when  the  Leviathan  quitted  her, 
and  made  sail  to  close  the  admiral  in  obedience  to  the  signal. 
The  Leviathan  s  fore-topsail-yard  was  shot  away,  and  all  her 
masts  wounded.  She  had  ten  seamen  killed,  and  Neshit 
Glen,  midshipman,  thirty-one  seamen,  and  one  soldier 
wounded. 

The  Russell,  at  8h.  30m.,  hove  to,  and  engaged  the  Teme- 
raire  to  windward.  At  lOh.  her  fore-topmast  was  shot  away. 
At  llh.  the  TemG"raire,  perceiving  that  the  ships  in  her  van 
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had  wore,  filled,  and  made  sail  to  leeward,  followed  through 
the  line  by  the  Russell ;  but  the  French  ship  hauling  up  to 
starboard,  the  Russell,  in  her  disabled  state,  was  unable  to 
pursue  her,  and  brought  to  on  the  larboard  tack,  to  leeward 
of  three  French  van  ships.  Receiving  the  fire  of  the  Eole 
and  Trajan,  the  Russell,  after  firing  into  the  stern  of  the 
America,  joined  the  line  forming  astern  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  at  2h.  30m.  p.m.,  hauled  up,  in  obedience  to  the 
signal  to  stay  by  prizes.  The  Russell  had  eight  seamen 
killed,  and  twentv-six,  including  John  Stewart  and  Montagu 
Kelly,  midsliipmen,  and  John  Douglas,  l>oatswain,  wounded. 

The  Royal  Sovereign,  at  9h.  23m.,  opened  fire  on  the 
Terrible,  which  was  immediatelv  returned.    At  lOh.  Vice- 
Admiral  Graves  was  badly  wounded  and  carried  below.  At 
lQh.  38m.  the  main  and  mizen-masts  of  the  Sovereign's 
opponent  were  shot  away,  and  she  bore  up,  or  rather  fell  off 
before-  the  wind  from  the  loss  of  her  after-sail.     In  this 
position  she  was  raked  several  times  by  the  Sovereign ;  but 
Captain  Nichols,  observing  the  van  of  the  enemy  making  oft^ 
ordered  the  Royal  Sovereign's  courses  to  be  set,  and  pursued 
the  Terrible.    The  Montague  and  Jacobin  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  the   latter,  brought  on  an  engagement  at 
llh.  45m.  between  the  Sovereign  and  Montagne ;  but  the 
latter,  in  about  half  an  hour,  bore  away,  and  the  Sovereign, 
after  following  her  a  short  distance,  hauled  up  in  obedience 
to  the  signal  to  stay  by  prizes.    Subsequently,  she  made  sail 
after  the  America,  which  ship  was  escaping  under  her  sprit- 
»ail,  and  took  possession  of  the  prize.    The  Royal  Sovereign 
had  William  Ivey,  midshipman,  ten  seamen,  and  three  sol- 
•liers  killed  ;  and  Vice- Admiral  Graves,  Captain  of  marines 
Charles  B.   Money,  and  Lieutenant  of  marines  Stephen 
Mitchell,  and  forty-one  seamen  and  soldiers  wounded. 

The  Marlborough,  at  9h,  commenced  firing  upon  the 
Imp£tueux,  and  having  passed  under  that  ship's  stern,  hauled 
up  to  leeward,  and  closely  engaged  her.  At  9h.  15m.  the 
Impetueux  fell  on  board  the  Marlborough,  hooking  her  lar- 
board mizen-rigging,  and  in  this  position  a  furious  cannon- 
ading took  place.  At  lOh.  15m.  the  Mucius,  the  next  ship 
astern,  made  sail  away  from  the  Defence,  and  this  ship  also 
fell  on  board  the  Marlborough.  Previously  to  this  accession 
of  opposing  force,  the  British  ship  had  lost  her  mizen-mast ; 
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and  just  after  the  Mucius  fell  foul  of  her,  the  fore  and  main- 
masts were  also  shot  away.1  Still  the  gallant  crew  main- 
tained an  undiminished  fire,  which  soon  dismasted  bo£h  oppo- 
nents. To  add  to  her  already  unequal  contest,  the  Montagne 
now  ranged  up,  and  fired  a  broadside  into  the  Marlborough's 
stern,  which  occasioned  much  loss,  and  wounded  Captain 
Berkeley  (who  was  obliged  to  quit  the  deck)  and  a  midship- 
man. Lieutenant  John  Monkton  then  took  the  command, 
and  continued  to  fight  the  ship  until,  being  in  aim  est  a 
defenceless  state,  the  Aquilon  frigate  was  called  to  her 
assistance,  and  took  her  in  tow.  The  Impetueux,  whose  loss 
amounted  to  100  killed  and  seventy-five  severely  wounded, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Russell.  The  Mucius,  although 
equally  shattered,  escaped.  The  Marlborough  had  one  mid- 
shipman (Abraham  Nelham),  twenty-three  seamen,  and  five 
soldiers  killed ;  her  captain,  Lieutenants  Michael  Seymour 

Slost  left  arm)  and  Alexander  Rudach  ;  William  Pardoe 
master's  mate),  William  Fitzgerald,  John  Linthorne,  Richard 
Shortland,  Walter  Clarges,  and  David  Humphreys,  midship- 
men (the  two  latter  mortally),  and  eighty-two  seamen  and 
soldiers  wounded. 

The  Defence,  being  rather  in  advance,  was  the  first  ship  to 
cut  throught  the  enemy's  line,  passing  between  the  Mucius 
and  the  Tourville.  She  was  quickly  surrounded,  and  her 
main  and  mizen-masts  both  fell,  when  her  opponents,  seeing 
her  crippled  state,  passed  ahead  to  the  aid  of  their  van  ships. 
After  the  Mucius  left  her,  as  before  related,  the  Re*publicain 
and  other  ships  approaching  to  attack  her,  the  Defence,  after 
losing  her  foremast,  made  the  signal  for  assistance,  and  the 
Phaeton  came  down  and  took  her  in  tow.  William  Webster, 
master ;  John  Fitzpatrick,  boatswain  ;  eleven  seamen  and 
.  four  soldiers  were  killed  ;  and  John  Elliot,  master's  mate  ; 
William  H.  Dillon,  midshipman  (slightly)  ;  Ensign  Charles 
Boycot,  2nd  regt. ;  twenty-five  seamen  and  nine  soldiers 

1  It  is  confidently  affirmed  in  Sir  John  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Howe, 
that  a  cock,  which  some  of  the  numerous  shot  flying  about  had  released 
from  its  coop,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  perched  upon  the  stump  of  the 
mainmast,  and,  flapping  his  wings,  crowed  proudly.  This  anecdote  was 
fbr  a  time  subject  to  some  ridicule  ;  but  the  testimony  of  several  {sur- 
vivors of  the  Marlborough's  crew  goes  to  prove  its  authenticity.  The 
bird,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Plymouth,  was  presented  to  Lord 
George  Lenox,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 
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wounded.  The  Phaeton,  in  approaching  to  take  the  Defence 
in  tow,  passed  under  the  stern  of  the  ImpGtueux  without 
firing  ;  but  the  latter,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  war,  opened 
her  larboard  guns  on  the  frigate,  upon  which  the  Phaeton 
hauled  up  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  seventy-four  for  ten 
minutes,  during  which  engagement  she  had  three  killed  and 
five  wounded.  \ 

The  Impregnable,  Tremendous,  Barfleur,  Invincible,  Cul- 
loden,  and  Gibraltar  brought  to  at  some  distance  to  wind- 
ward. These  ships  were  much  damaged  in  sails  and  rigging. 
The  Invincible  had  four  men  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Im- 
pregnable had  her  master,  David  Caird,  and  six  seamen 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  William  Buller  (mortally),  Patterlo, 
boatswain,  and  twenty-two  seamen  wounded  :  this  ship  had 
her  three  top-gallant-masts  and  fore-topsail-yard  shot  away. 
Tremendous  had  her  first  lieutenant  (Francis  Ross)  and  two 
men  killed,  and  eight  wounded.  Barfleur,  nine  killed,  and 
Rear- Admiral  Bowyer,  Lieutenant  William  Prowse,  George 
Fogo,  and  William  demons  (midshipmen),  and  twenty-one 
men  wounded.  Culloden,  two  seamen  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
Tristram  Whitter  and  four  men  wounded  ;  and  Gibraltar, 
two  killed  and  twelve  wounded. 

The  Queen  Charlotte's  proceedings  have  already  been 
related  ;  her  main  and  fore-yard  and  three  topmasts  were 
wounded  in  several  places,  her  fore  and  main-topmasts  and 
topsail-yards  shot  away,  and  her  sails  and  rigging  much  dis- 
abled. One  lieutenant  of  foot  (John  Neville)  and  eleven 
seamen  were  killed,  and  Captain  Sir  Andrew  Douglas,  Mid- 
shipman John  Holland,  twenty-two  seamen,  and  five  soldiers 
wounded.  Her  principal  loss  was  sustained  in  running  down 
to  break  the  enemy's  line. 

The  Brunswick,  the  next  ship  to  the  admiral,  suffered 
much  from  the  fire  directed  at  the  Charlotte,  and  her  cock- 
pit was  filled  with  wounded  before  she  returned  a  shot.  The 
Jacobin  having  shot  ahead,  as  before  mentioned,  and  the 
Achille  having  advanced  to  fill  her  place,  the  Brunswick 
bore  up  for  the  opening  astern  of  the  Achille,  and  was 
attempting  to  pass  between  the  Achille  and  Vengeur  ;  but 
the  latter  gallantly  pushed  forward,  and  closed  the  interval. 
The  Brunswick  then,  having  no  alternative,  ran  the  Vengeur 
on  board  to  windward,  her  anchor  hooking  the  French  ship's 
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larboard  fore-shrouds  and  channels.  Captain  Harvey,  on 
being  asked  by  the  master,  Mr.  George  Stuart,  if  they  should 
endeavour  to  cut  her  clear,  exclaimed,  u  No  ;  we  have  got 
her,  and  we  will  keep  her."  The  ships  then  swang  broad- 
side to  broadside,  and  both  paying  round  off  before  the  wind, 
dropped  out  of  the  line,  engaging  furiously.  So  close  were 
these  ships  locked,  that  the  Brunswick  was  unable  to  open 
her  midship  lower-deck  ports,  which  were  consequently  blown 
off  by  the  eager  crew.  At  llh.  the  Achille  bore  down  on 
the  Brunswick's  larboard  quarter,  having  her  rigging  and 
gangways  crowded  with  men,  as  if  intending  to  board  the 
British  sliip  ;  but  the  discharge  of  a  double-shotted,  well- 
directed  broadside  from  the  latter,  added  to  the  cannonading 
she  had  previously  received  from  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
brought  down  all  three  masts,  the  wreck  of  which  falling 
over  the  starboard  side,  rendered  her  incapable  of  further 
resistance,  and  she  struck  her  colours ;  they  were  however 
subsequently  rehoisted.  The  Brunswick  and  Vengeur  still 
continued  their  furious  and  destructive  fight.  Captain  Har- 
vey was  wounded  and  knocked  down  by  a  splinter  ;  but  he 
still  kept  the  deck,  until  having  received  a  severe  contusion 
in  his  right  arm.  he  was  obliged  to  go  below.  When  de- 
scending the  ladder,  he  called  to  those  of  his  crew  near  him, 
and  admonished  them  "bravely  to  fight  the  ship  for  tLe 
honour  of  their  king  and  country,"  adding,  "  Remember  my 
last  words  1  the  colours  of  the  Brunswick  shall  never  be 
struck !  "  The  command  of  the  ship  devolved  on  Lieutenant 
William  Edward  Cracraft,  and  after  remaining  three  hours 
entangled,  the  two  ships  separated,  tearing  away  the 
Brunswick's  sheet  and  bower-anchors.  The  Ramillies  coming 
up,  endeavoured  to  take  a  position  under  the  Vengeur's  stern, 
but  the  difficulty  of  striking  one  ship  and  not  the  other 
obliged  Captain  Harvey  to  haid  off,  after  attempting  a  few 
broadsides.  The  Ramillies  then  made  sail  after  the  AchiHc, 
of  which  ship  she  made  a  prize.  The  Vengeur,  about  lh.  p.m., 
ceased  firing,  and  showed  a  union-jack  over  her  quarter, 
which  she  afterwards  displayed  at  her  cross-jack-yardarin  ; 
but  the  Brunswick  had  no  boat  to  send  to  take  possession. 
At  lh.  30m.  the  Brunswick  lost  her  mizen-mast,  and  her 
other  masts  were  so  badly  wounded,  that  she  was  unable  to 
haul  up  for  the  fleet;  she  therefore  steered  to  the  northward, 
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with  the  intention  of  making  the  first  British  port.  The 
Brunswick  had  been  three  times  on  fire,  twenty-three  guns 
disabled,  her  starboard-quarter  gallery  knocked  away,  and 
the  best  bower-anchor,  with  the  starboard  cathead  towing 
under  her  bottom.    Her  loss  amounted  to  Captain  of  foot 
Alexander  Saunders,  Thomas  Dal  ton  (master's  mate),  and 
James  Lucas  (midshipman),  thirty  seamen  and  eleven  soldiers 
killed  ;  and  her  captain  (mortally),  Lieutenants  Rowland 
Bovan  and  Charles  F.  Wintour,  Henry  Hurdis,  midshipman, 
Ensign  Harcourt  Vernon,  ninety-one  seamen  and  nineteen 
marines  wounded  ;  total,  forty-five  killed,  113  wounded. 

Shortly  after  the  Brunswick  quitted  the  Vengeur,  the 
latter  s  fore  and  mainmasts  fell,  and  with  her  mizen-mast 
only  standing,  she  lay  rolling,  her  lower-deck  ]>orts  in  the 
water,  many  of  which  having  been  torn  off  or  shot  away  by 
the  Brunswick,  she  was  soon  filled  with  water  ;  but,  although 
fast  sinking,  her  colours,  which  had  been  rehoisted,  were 
kept  flying.  Fortunately  for  her,  at  6h.  15m.  p.m.,  the 
Alfred,  Culloden,  and  Rattler  (cutter)  approached  her,  and 
observing  her  state,  humanely  sent  their  boats  alongside,  and 
1>V  srreat  exertions  saved  about  400  men.1 

The  Valiant  hove  to  at  9h.  30m  to  windward  of  the 
Patriote,  but  soon  afterwards  passed  through  the  line  ahead 
of  the  French  ship,  and  engaged  the  Achille  just  as  the 
Queen  Charlotte  quitted  her.  At  lOh.  5ni.  the  Achilles 
main  and  mizen-masts  fell  over  the  side,  upon  which  the 
Valiant  pushed  on,  and  brought  to  to  windward  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign.  The  Valiant  had  her  main-topsail  and 
cross-jack-yards  shot  away,  two  men  killed  and  nine 
wounded. 

The  Orion  engaged  the  Northumberland  and  also  the 
Patriote  distantly,  both  which  ships  bore  up  at  lOh.  30m., 
and  the  masts  of  the  former  having  been  much  disabled  by 
the  Queen,  fell  over  the  side.    The  Orion  lost  her  main- 

1  Among  the  survivors  were  Captain  Benaudin  and  his  son,  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  ajje.  These  were  accidentally  taken  off  by  two  boats 
belonging  to  different  ships,  and  each,  until  they  met  again  at  Ports- 
mouth, believed  the  other  to  have  perished.  The  brave — for  he  had 
proved  himself  so — captain's  feelings,  on  meeting  his  son,  whose  sup- 
posed loss  he  had  wept,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described  ;  nor 
could  the  joy  of  the  son  have  been  less  to  End  himself  still  in  possession 
of  so  noble  a  parent. 
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topmast,  which  carried  with  it  the  maintop  and  topsail-yard. 
She  then  hauled  up  in  support  of  the  Queen  Charlotte.  She 
had  two  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded. 

The  Queen  suffered  much  while  running  down  into  action, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  get  alongside  the  Northumberland, 
which  having  set  her  courses  was  fast  shooting  ahead.  Un- 
able to  close  the  Northumberland,  the  Queen  steered  for  the 
Jemappes,  which  ship  also  made  sail  and  bore  up  ;  but  the 
Queen  followed  the  Jemappes,  keeping  close  upon  her  star- 
board quarter.  At  10h.  45m.  the  Jemappes  lost  her  mizen- 
mast,  and  at  Uh.  a.m.  the  mainmast  of  the  Queen  fell, 
springing  the  mizen-mast,  and  crushing  the  fore  part  of  the 
poop  and  larboard  bulwarks  of  the  quarter-deck.  The 
Jemappes'  fore  and  mainmast  soon  afterwards  came  down ; 
and  her  crew,  having  been  driven  from  their  guns,  came  on 
deck  and  waved  their  hats  in  token  of  submission.  But  the 
Queen  was  so  disabled  that,  after  an  hour's  hard  work  in 
repairing  damages,  she  could  only  then  be  got  round  with  her 
head  towards  her  own  fleet.  At  12h.  30m.  p.m.  twelve  sail 
were  seen  through  the  smoke  standing  towards  her,  but  their 
designs  were  frustrated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte. The  Montagne  and  her  second  did  not  lire,  but  the 
remaining  ships,  the  last  of  which  was  the  Terrible,  with 
only  her  foremast  standing,  fired  upon  the  Queen  in  passing. 
The  latter  French  ship  was  in  tow  of  three  frigates,  two  of 
which  having  cast  her  off*,  also  hauled  to  the  wind  to  engage 
the  Queen,  but  soon  bore  away  again,  taking  the  dismasted 
J emappes  with  them  ,  The  Queen  had  fourteen  men  killed, 
and  Lieutenant  Richard  Dawes,  Acting  Lieutenant  George 
Crymes,  Francis  W.  Kinneer  (midshipman),  and  thirty-seven 
men  wounded.  The  proceedings  of  the  next  five  ships 
afford  little  room  for  remark. 

The  Ramillies,  previously  to  her  attack  upon  the  Vengeur 
and  taking  the  Achille,  engaged  the  Pelletier.  The  Mon- 
tagu's loss  in  the  action  amounted  to  Captain  Montagu  and 
three  men  killed,  and  thirteen,  including  the  Honourable 
J ohn  A.  Bennett  and  Thomas  Muir,  midshipmen,  wounded. 
The  Alfred  had  eight  men  wounded  only  ;  and  the  Majestic 
two  killed  and  five  wounded. 

The  Royal  George,  at  9h.  38m.  A.M.,  opened  fire  on  the 
Sans-Pareil  and  Republicain,  and  passed  through  the  line 
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between  those  ships,  engaging  both  in  gallant  style.  Her 
loss  in  the  action  amounted  to  five  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Ireland,  John  Bamborough,  master,  Thomas  Boys 
and  Thomas  Pierce,  midshipmen,  and  forty-five  seamen  and 
marines  wounded. 

The  Glory  was  a  very  slow-sailing  ship,  but  at  length  got 
into  action,  and,  passing  under  the  stern  of  the  Scipion, 
hauled  up  and  closely  engaged  her  to  leeward.  In  a  little 
time  she  knocked  away  the  Scipion  s  three  masts,  herself 
losing  her  fore-topmast  and  main  and  mizen  top-gallant 
maste.  Then  shooting  ahead,  the  Glory  became  opposed  to 
the  Sans  Pareil,  whose  fore  and  mizen-masts  had  just  before 
been  shot  away  by  the  Royal  George.  The  Glory  and  Royal 
George  then  together  raked  the  Republicain,  and  compelled 
her  to  retreat  with  her  masts  in  a  tottering  state,  so  that 
shortly  afterwards  her  main  and  mizen  masts  fell  over  the 
side.  The  Glory  was  much  crippled,  and  had  her  master, 
George  Metcalfe,  David  Greig,  midshipman,  and  eleven  men 
killed,  and  thirty-nine  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Sans  Pareil 
from  the  fire  of  the  Royal  George  and  Glory  amounted  to 
300  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  but  although  she  surrendered, 
neither  of  the  two  British  ships  were  in  a  condition  to  take 
possession  of  her. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  ships  which  surrendered, 
and  that  others  were  in  such  a  dismasted  and  crippled  state 
that  a  single  broadside  from  a  British  ship  must  have  com- 
pelled them  to  strike,  the  following  were  the  only  trophies  of 
the  victory  of  the  glorious  first  of  June  :  — 80-gun  ships 
Sans  Pareil  and  Juste,  and  74-gun  ships  America,  Imp6tueux, 
Achille,  and  Northumberland. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  killed  and  wounded, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  first  lieutenant  of  each 
ship  : — 
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Nome  of  Ship. 

28  &  29  May- 

1st  June. 

Tot  «J. 

First,  or  Senior  Surviving 
Lieutenant. 

Killed . 

Wounded. 

Killed. 

w 

Cj 

1 

III 

w 
■5 

Queen  Cliarlotte 

2 

— 

12 

29 

43 

rpi    T  

1  nomas  Larcom 

Royal  George    .  . 

15 

23 

5 

49 

92 

T     1  1\ 

John  Draper 

1  loyal  Sovereign 

8 

22 

14 

44 

8S 

Feter  M'Kellar 

 ■ 

9 

25 

34 

Adrian  Kenou 

Impregnable  .... 

— 

7 

24 

31 

\\  illiam  lUirgesa 

Queen  

22 

27 

14 

40 

103 

pi       .    i   t  t>„ii__j 

r>amuel  J.  liallard 

/  i  1 



— — 

13 

39 

52 

W  illiam  OgiJvy 

C** '  i  1 . 

*} 

12 

11 

John  March 

C  «MN  

4 

19 

14 

23 

i  ji.  . 

1  60 

John  \\  hitby 

IJelleropnon  .... 



— 

4 

27 

31 

George  Jiurlton 

- 

— 

4 

13 

17 

t»        r\  ii 
Koss  Donnelly 

Tremendous  .... 

3 

8 

11 

I  nomas  W.  Clayton 

V  aliant  

o 

9 

1 1 

George  Kice 

9%  itts  . 

o 

7 

9 

Jose]>h  r/yies 

Audacious1'  .... 

(J 

1G 

— 

22 

•JoHeph  lungham 

llrun.swick  

•*  o 

113 

>V  uham  ij.  C  racraft 

»  km  i 

8 

8 

Jolin  Lheswhyre 

i  Menee  

1 

3 

17 

57 

T    1        T  1 

John  J^arkan 

Leviathan  

10 

33 

43 

Kol>ert  Larkan 

Majestic  

1 

13 

o 

5 

21 

Chapman  Jacobs 

Invincible  

10 

21 

4 

10 

4;. 

Henry  Blackwood 

Orion  

3 

2 

24 

29 

linger  Mearc 

8 

2a 

34 

MtMirv  \  niiifriiTi 

Marlborough  .... 

29 

90 

119 

John  Monkton 

Thunderer  

Joseph  Larcom 

Culloden   

o 

5 

/ 

Edward  Kotheraru 

74 

144 

-  —  — 

700 

1140 

It  was  the  3rd  of  June  before  Lord  Howe  was  enabled  to 
make  sail  with  his  fleet  and  prizes.  He  then  steered  to  the 
north-east,  and  on  the  13th  anchored  at  Spithead  with  his 
six  prizes.  The  royal  family  visited  Portsmouth,  and  his 
majesty,  attended  by  his  prime  minister,  held  a  levee  on  board 
the  Queen  Charlotte  at  Spithead,  and  there  presented  the 
gallant  veteran  (then  sixty-nine  years  of  age)  with  a  sword 
valued  at  3,000  guineas,  and  also  with  a  gold  chain  to  be 

1  This  exceeds  the  admiral's  official  statement  by  five. 
9  Not  present  on  1st  June. 
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worn  round  his  neck.    The  next  officer  in  command  of  the 
fleet  was  created  Lord  Graves,  and  Sir  Alexander  Hood 
became  Viscount  Bridport.    Rear- Admirals  Bowyer,  Gard- 
ner, Pasley,  and  Curtis  were  created  baronets  ;  and  Sir  George 
Bowyer  and  Sir  Thomas  Pasley  had  each  a  pension  of  £1,000 
per  annum  granted  for  their  wounds.   The  senior  lieutenants 
were  made  commanders,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers, 
seamen,  marines,  and  soldiers  passed  both  houses  of  par- 
liament.   Mr.  J ames  Bowen,  the  master  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, was  rewarded  by  promotion,  and  the  captains,  to  testify 
their  admiration  of  his  conduct,  appointed  him  their  agent 
for  the  prizes. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  28-gun  frigate  Carysfort,  Captain 
Francis  Laforey,  fell  in  with  the  French  (late  British)  32-gun 
frigate  Castor,  Captain  L'Hullier.  After  an  action  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  the  Castor  struck  her  colours.  The 
Carysfort  was  but  slightly  injured,  and  only  had  one  man 
killed.  The  Castor  had  her  maintop-gallant-mast  shot  away, 
mainmast  injured,  and  sixteen  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Castor  was  restored  to  her  place  in  the  British  navy. 
The  naval  medal  is  granted  for  this  action. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  at  daybreak,  a  frigate  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Crescent,  thirty-six,  Captain  Sir  James  Sau- 
marez  ;  Druid,  thirty-two,  Captain  Joseph  Ellison  ;  and 
Eurydice,  twenty-four,  Captain  Francis  Cole,  while  proceed- 
ing from  Plymouth  to  Guernsey,  and  being  about  twelve 
leagues  to  the  northward  of  that  island,  fell  in  with  the 
French  50-gun  rases  Scevola  and  Brutus,  two  36-gun  frigates, 
and  a  brig.  Declining  to  engage  a  force  so  superior,  Captain 
Saumarez  directed  the  Eurydice  to  make  the  best  of  her  way 
to  Guernsey,  while  the  Crescent  and  Druid  kept  under  easy 
sail,  and  distantly  engaged  the  enemy,  in  order  to  give  the 
Eurydice  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  Seeing  the  latter  well 
ahead,  Sir  James  Saumarez  also  made  sail  for  Guernsey  ;  but 
this  the  French  squadron  endeavoured  to  prevent,  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  cut  otT  the  Druid  and  Eurydice,  had 
not  Sir  James,  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre,  defeated  their  plan. 
The  Crescent,  hauling  her  wind,  stood  close  along  the  French 
liue,and  thus  diverted  the  attention  of  the  French  commodore, 
who  considered  himself  sure  of  making  the  Crescent  his  prize. 
But  the  British  captain,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his  pilot,  every 
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inch  of  that  critical  navigation  was  well  known,  having  pre- 
served the  Druid  and  Eurydice,  pushed  through  a  narrow 
passage  never  entered  before  by  a  British  man-of-war,  and 
reached  Guernsey  in  safety.  This  gallant  movement  was 
witnessed  by  hundreds  of  spectators  assembled  on  the 
island. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  50-gun  ship  Roinney,  Captain 
the  Hon.  William  Paget,  while  conducting  a  convoy  from 
Smyrna  to  Naples,  discovered  a  French  frigate  under  the 
island  of  Miconi,  in  the  Archipelago.  Resigning  his  charge 
to  the  Inconstant,  then  in  the  offing,  Captain  Paget  stood  in 
for  Miconi,  and  on  nearing  the  port,  sent  a  message  to  the 
French  captain,  requiring  him  to  surrender.  The  demand 
being  resisted,  the  Romney  warped  into  the  harbour,  exposed 
to  the  frigate's  fire,  and  also  to  that  of  two  armed  merchant 
vessels,  and  at  lh.  p.m.  commenced  action  at  close  quarters. 
At  2h.  20m.  the  French  40-gun  frigate  Sibylle,  commanded 
by  Commodore  J.  M.  Rondeau,  struck  her  colours.  The 
Sibylle,  out  of  380  men,  had  forty-six  killed  and  112  wounded. 
The  Romney  had  only  264  men  on  board,  and  had  eight  sea- 
men killed,  and  twenty-eight  (two  mortally)  men  wounded. 
The  Sibylle,  being  a  fine  new  frigate  of  1,091  tons,  was  added 
to  the  British  navy.    This  is  a  naval  medal  action. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  Commodore  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  in 
the  Flora,  thirty-six,  with  a  squadron  of  five  frigates,  chased 
the  French  36-gun  frigate  Volontaire,  and  drove  her  on  shore 
on  the  Penmarcks,  where  she  was  completely  wrecked.  This 
squadron  also  drove  on  shore  the  Alerte  and  Espion,  of 
eighteen  guns ;  but  the  latter  was  got  off  again,  without 
having  sustained  much  injury. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  the  38-gun  frigate  Artois,  Cap- 
tain Edmund  Nagle,  being  in  company  with  the  38-gun 
frigates  Arethusa,  Diamond,  and  Galatea,  Captains  Sir  E. 
Pellew,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  Richard  G.  Keats,  chased 
the  French  40-gun  frigate  ReVolutionnaire.  The  Artois 
took  the  lead,  and  having  arrived  up,  engaged  her  for  forty 
minutes.  On  the  approach  of  the  Diamond,  the  French 
frigate,  having  had  eight  killed,  and  her  captain  and  four 
men  wounded,  surrendered.  The  Artois  had  first  lieutenant 
of  marines  Patrick  Craigie  and  two  seamen  killed,  and  five 
wounded.     The  Revolutionnaire  was  a  splendid  ship,  of 
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1,148  tons,  and  under  the  same  name  was  added  to  the 
British  navy.  Captain  Nagle  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  his  first  lieutenant,  Robert  Dudley  Oliver,  was 
made  a  commander. 

On  the  22nd  of  October,  at  llh.  A.M.,  the  50-gun  ship 
Centurion,  Captain  Samuel  Osborne,  and  44-gun  ship  Dio- 
mede,  Captain  Matthew  Smith,  cruising  off  the  Isle  of 
France,  chased  the  French  40-gun  frigate  Cybele,  36-gun 
frigate  Prudente,  20-gun  corvette  Jean  Bart,  and  Courier  of 
fourteen  guns.  The  French  ships  formed  a  line  ahead, 
Commodore  J.  M.  Renaud,  in  the  Prudente,  leading.  The 
Centurion  placed  herself  abreast  of  the  two  frigates,  and  the 
Diomede  was  opposed  to  the  Cybele  and  Jean  Bart.  The 
firing  commenced  at  3h.  30m.  p.m.,  within  musket-shot.  At 
4h.  the  Centurion  was  much  cut  up  in  her  sails  and  rigging, 
and  the  Prudente  bore  up  and  ran  out  of  gun-shot.  The 
Cybele  having  then  closed  the  Centurion,  shot  away  her 
mizen-topmast  and  fore  top-gallant-mast.  At  5h.  15m.  the 
Cybele,  having  lost  her  main  top-gallant-mast,  bore  up  te 
close  her  commodore,  who,  with  the  other  French  vessels, 
had  wore  round,  and  were  coming  to  her  support.  At  5h.  45m. 
the  Cybele  lost  her  fore-topmast :  the  Prudente  then  took 
her  in  tow,  and  made  sail  to  the  westward,  followed  and 
fired  at  by  the  Diomede  until  dark.  The  Centurion  had 
three  men  killed,  seven  severely,  and  seventeen  slightly 
wounded  j  Diomede,1  none  killed  or  wounded  ;  Prudente, 
fifteen  killed  and  twenty  wounded  ;  Cybele,  twenty-one 
killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  in  lat.  48°  20'  N.,  long. 
7°  53'  W.,  a  French  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  under 
Rear-Admiral  Nielly,  fell  in  with  the  British  74-gun  ships 
Alexander  and  Canada,  Captains  Richard  R  Bligh  and 
Charles  P.  Hamilton,  on  their  return  to  England  from 
escorting  the  Lisbon  convoy.  At  4h.  A.H.  the  British  ships 
bore  up  under  all  sail,  pursued  by  the  enemy.  After  gal- 
lantly sustaining  the  combined  and  separate  attack  of  three 
ships,  the  Alexander  surrendered  at  lh.  p.m.,  having  had 
thirty-six  men  killed  and  wounded.    The  Canada  escaped. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  in  this  year,  a  combined  naval  and 

1  Captain  Matthew  Smith  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  and  dismissed 
the  service,  but  subsequently  reinstated,  though  never  again  employed. 
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military  force,  under  Vice- Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  K.B., 
and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Grey,  after  a  long  and 
arduous  siege,  gained  possession  of  Martinique,  with  the  loss 
to  the  navy  of  Captain  James  Milne  and  thirteen  seamen 
killed,  and  Captain  Sandford  Tatham,  Lieutenants  Thomas 
H.  Wilson  and  Thomas  Clarke,  one  surgeon,  and  twenty -four 
men  wounded.  The  Zebra,  Commander  Robert  Faulknor, 
was  particularly  distinguished  by  running  alongside  and 
storming  and  capturing  the  bastion  of  Fort  Royal ;  and  the 
naval  medal  has  accordingly  been  granted  to  those  who 
served  in  that  brig.  The  medal  has  also  been  conferred  upon 
those  present  in  the  boats  of  the  fleet  at  the  capture  of  the 
Bienvenue,  and  other  vessels  in  Fort  Royal  Bay,  on  the  1 7th 
of  March.  On  the  4th  of  April,  St.  Lucia  was  taken  ;  and 
Guadaloupe  also  fell  on  the  3rd  of  July  to  the  same  force, 
but  was  retaken  on  the  1  Oth  of  December.  At  the  reductiou 
of  Guadaloupe,  the  British  naval  loss  amounted  to  Captain 
Lewis  Robertson  and  six  men  killed,  and  two  officers  and 
twenty-seven  men  wounded ;  and  at  the  recapture,  three 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  the  boats  of  the  12-pounder 
32-gun  frigate  Blanche,  Captain  Robert  Faulknor,  cut  out  a 
French  schooner  mounting  eight  guns,  from  under  a  fort 
in  the  island  of  Desirade,  in  which  affair  —  Fitzgibbon, 
midshipman,  and  one  marine  were  killed,  and  four  men 
wounded. 
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On  the  4th  of  January,  the  Blanche,  proceeding  on 
her  cruise,  arrived  off  Pointe-a-Pitre,  Guadaloupe,  and  at 
daybreak  discovered  the  French  frigate  Pique  lying  at  anchor 
outside  the  harbour.     At  7h.  a.m.  the  Pique,  in  company 
with  a  schooner,  worked  out  from  under  the  land,  upon 
which  the  Blanche  made  sail  to  meet  her.    At  2h.  p.m.  the 
Pique  and  Blanche  crossed  on  opposite  tacks,  the  former 
hoisting  French  colours,  and  firing  four  shot,  which  was 
replied  to  by  the  Blanche.    At  2h.  30m.,  finding  that  the 
Pique  had  tacked  and  was  standing  towards  her,  the  Blanche 
shortened  sail  to  allow  her  to  close;  but  at  3h.  30m.,  hoping  to 
induce  the  Pique  to  follow,  she  filled  and  stood  towards  Marie- 
Galante  under  easy  sail.   At  8h.  p.m.  the  French  frigate  was 
seen  astern,  on  which  the  Blanche  tacked,  and  made  all  sail 
in  chase.    About  midnight  the  Blanche,  on  the  starboard 
tack,  passed  to  leeward  of  the  Pique  on  the  larboard  tack, 
and  at  12h.  30m.  a.m.  the  Blanche  tacked,  and  at  lh.,  when 
within  musket-shot  of  the  Piques  starboard  quarter,  the 
Pique  wore  to  cross  her  opponent's  hawse ;  but  the  Blanche, 
to  defeat  this  manoeuvre,  bore  up,  and  both  frigates  became 
closely  engaged,  running  off  the  wind.     At  2h.  30m.  the 
Blanche,  being  ahead  of  the  Pique,  luffed  across  her  bows  to 
rake  her,  when  the  Blanche's  main  and  mizen-masts  fell  over 
the  side,  on  which  the  Pique  ran  her  aboard  on  the  starboard 
quarter.   Several  vigorous  attempts  were  now  made  to  carry 
the  Blanche  by  boarding,  but  the  enemy  was  on  each  occasion 
repulsed  with  much  loss ;  the  Blanche's  guns,  meanwhile, 
causing  great  havoc  on  the  Pique's  deck.    At  about  3h.  A.M., 
while  assisting  the  second  lieutenant  (David  Milne)  and 
some  of  the  crew  to  lash  the  Pique's  bowsprit  to  the  Blanche's 
capstan,  Captain  Faulknor  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  a 
niusket-balL    The  lashing  of  the  bowsprit  having  parted, 
soon  afterwards  the  two  ships  separated ;  but  the  Blanche, 
fur  the  want  of  any  after-sail,  paid  round  off,  and  again  fell 
on  board  the  Pique.    The  bowsprit  of  the  French  ship  was 
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then  lashed  to  the  stump  of  the  Blanche's  mainmast,  and  in 
this  manner,  the  two  ships  before  the  wind,  a  fire,  principally 
of  musketry,  was  kept  up  from  both  ships,  but  particularly 
from  the  Pique's  tops.  The  fire  of  the  Blanche's  guns  was 
principally  confined  to  two  quarter-deck  6-pounders,  as  she 
had  no  stern-ports  on  the  main  deck.  After  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  cut  ports,  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  more 
summary  measures,  and  the  two  aftermost  guns  were  fired 
through  the  stern  frame,  and  from  the  openings  thus  made 
two  12 -pounders  were  pointed,  and  plied  with  such  destructive 
effect,  that  the  Pique's  mainmast,  at  3h.  15m.,  fell  over  the 
side,  her  fore  and  mizen  having  previously  fallen.  The  fire 
was  continued  till  5h.  15m.,  the  Pique  having  for  a  long 
time  been  unable  to  return  a  shot,  when  some  of  the  crew  of 
the  Pique  ran  out  to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit  and  called  for 
quarter.  The  Blanche  commenced  the  action  with  198  men, 
of  which  she  had  her  captain,  William  Bolton,  midshipman, 
five  seamen,  and  one  marine  killed ;  and  Charles  Herbert, 
midshipman,  fourteen  seamen,  and  four  marines  wovmded  : 
total,  eight  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded.  The  Pique, 
out  of  a  crew  of  275  men,  had  seventy-six  killed  and  105 
wounded. 

The  Pique  was  added  to  the  British  navy  as  a  12-pounder 
36-gun  frigate.  After  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  year,  Lieu- 
tenant Watkins  was  promoted  to  post  rank  ;  but  his  com- 
mission was  dated  back  to  April  Gth,  1795.  Lieutenant 
Milne  was  made  commander  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
and  his  post  commission  bore  date  October  2nd  of  the  same 
year.    The  naval  medal  has  been  granted  for  this  action. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  at  7L  a.m.,  Ushant  bearing  south, 
distant  thirteen  leagues,  the  32-gun  frigate  Lively,  acting 
Captain  George  Burlton,  discovered  and  chased  three  strange 
saiL  The  Tourterelle,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  Captain 
Montalan,  tacked,  and  stood  towards  the  Lively  ;  and  at 
lOh.  30m.  both  ships  fired  their  broadsides.  The  Tourterelle 
then  wore,  and  having  brought  to  on  the  Lively 's  weather 
beam,  continued  in  close  action  until  lh.  30m.  p.m.,  by  which 
time  her  three  topmasts  having  been  shot  away,  and  being 
much  disabled  in  hull  and  rigging,  the  Tourterelle  hauled  down 
her  colours.  Her  mainmast  soon  afterwards  fell  over  the 
side.    The  Lively  had  only  Lieutenant  Loflus  O.  Bland  and 
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two  seamen  wounded.  The  Tourterelle,  out  of  a  crew  of 
230  men,  had  sixteen  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  The 
Tourterelle  was  fitted  with  a  furnace  for  heating  shot,  and 
several  hot  shot  were  fired  from  the  privateer  during  the 
action.  Upon  this  advantage  Captain  Montalan  must  have 
relied  for  obtaining  the  victory  ;  otherwise  his  attack  upon 
a  ship  of  superior  force  is  inexplicable.  The  Lively's  first 
lieutenant,  Joshua  R  Watson,  was  promoted. 

The  prize  was  purchased  into  the  navy,  and  rated  a  28-gun 
frigate.    The  above  is  a  medal  action. 

Intelligence  having  reached  Toulon  that  the  British  fleet 
had  quitted  Corsica  and  retired  to  Leghorn,  5,000  men  were 
embarked  on  l>oard  the  fleet  under  Bear-Admiral  Martin, 
who,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  two  brigs, 
put  to  sea  on  the  3rd  of  March. 

On  the  7tb  of  March,  the  74-gun  ship  Berwick,  Captain 
Adam  Littlejohn,  being  jury-rigged,  was  chased  and  captured 
by  the  French  fleet.  Captain  Littlejohn  was  killed  early  in 
the  chase,  and  four  men  wounded  ;  after  which,  Lieutenant 
Nisbet  Palmer,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  surren- 
dered the  ship. 

On  the  8th,  Admiral  Hotham  was  lying  in  Leghorn  Roads 
with  the  following  : — 
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Princess  Royal 
*-(  St  George 
Windsor  Castle 


74 


Vice- Admiral  Wm.  Hotham  (red) 
Captain  John  Holloway 
Vice- Admiral  S.  C.  Goodall  (white) 
Captain  John  Child  Purvis 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker  (blue) 
Captain  Thomas  Foley 
Rear- Admiral  Robert  Linzee  (red) 
Captain  John  Gore 

Tancredi   „       Chevalier  Carraccioli,  Neap. 

Captain    „       Samuel  Reeve 

Fortitude    „       William  Young 

Illustrious    Thomas  Lenox  Frederick 

Terrible    George  Campbell 

Courageux   „       Augustus  Montgomery 

Bedford    „       Davidge  Gould 

Etrmont    „       John  Sutton 


fl  .  \  Agamemnon  ....       „       Horatio  Nelson 
1  |  Diadem    „       Charles  Tyler 


Frigates— Pilade  and  Minerva  (Neapolitan),  and  Inconstant,  Lowestoffe, 
Meleager,  and  Romulus  ;  two  sloops  and  a  cutter. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Moselle,  Commander  Charles 
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I).  Pater,  appeared  in  the  offing  with  the  signal  for  a  fleet 
bearing  north-west.  On  the  9th,  the  British  fleet  put  to  sea 
with  a  strong  breeze  at  east-north-east,  and  steered  for  Cape 
Corse  ;  and  on  the  10th,  the  French  fleet  was  seen  by  the 
British  advanced  ships  working  back  to  Toulon,  consisting  of 
the  following  : — 


Guns.  Ships. 
120    Sans  Culotte 
Ca-Ira 
80  I  Tonnant 
Victoire 
(  Alcide 
„,  l  Barras 
'    1  CeDseur 
(  Conqu6rant 


Guns. 


Ships. 


74 


Duquesne 
Gen^reux 
Guerrier 
Heureux 
Mercure 

Peuj>le  Souverain 
wTiinol&>n 


On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  British  admiral,  finding 
the  French  had  no  intention  of  fighting,  made  the  signal  for 
a  general  chase.  At  8h.  A.M.  the  (Ja-Ira  (third  from  the 
French  rear)  ran  foul  of  her  second  ahead, — the  Victoire, — 
and  carried  away  her  own  fore  and  main-topmasts.  Captain 
Thomas  F.  Fremantle,  of  the  Inconstant,  at  9h.  A.M.,  being 
far  advanced  in  the  chase,  on  seeing  the  disabled  state  of  the 
(^a-Ira,  gallantly  ranged  up  on  her  larboard  side,  and  engaged 
for  some  time.  The  French  frigate  Vestale  then  bore  down 
to  take  the  (Ja-Ira  in  tow,  and  tired  into  the  Inconstant. 
At  lOh.  50m.  the  Agamemnon  and  Captain  attacked  the 
(^a-Ira,  and  continued  annoying  her  until  2h.  15m.  p.m., 
when  several  French  ships  bearing  down  to  the  support  of 
their  disabled  companion,  the  Agamemnon  and  Captain  bore 
up  to  rejoin  their  fleet  by  signal  from  the  admiral.  The 
enemy  kept  on  the  larboard  tack  during  the  night,  with  the 
wind  at  south-west,  followed  by  the  British,  each  ship  of 
which  carried  a  light. 

At  daybreak  on  the  14th,  Genoa  bearing  north-east,  dis- 
tant seven  leagues,  the  (Ja-Ira  was  observed  a  long  distance 
astern  and  to  leeward  of  her  fleet,  in  tow  of  the  Censeur. 
About  5h.  30m.  a  breeze  springing  up  from  the  north-west, 
obliged  the  British  to  tack,  and  gave  them  the  weather  gage. 
The  Captain  and  Bedford,  in  obedience  to  signal,  bore  up. 
and  at  7h.  engaged  the  (^a-Ira  and  Censeur,  wliile  the  re- 
mainder of  the  British  fleet  stood  on  in  close  order  of  battle 
for  the  body  of  the  French  fleet.    The  Captain  in  approach- 
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ing  the  (Ja-Ira  received  so  much  injury  from  the  fire  of  the 
two  French  ships,  that  she  made  the  signal  for  assistance. 
The  Bedford  was  also  disabled,  and  towed  out  of  the  action. 
At  8h.  the  French  fleet  having  wore  in  succession,  with  the 
intention  of  passing  between  their  disabled  ships  and  the 
British  line,  closed  the  British  fleet  on  opposite  tacks  ;  but 
in  order  to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  French  admiral,  the 
British  fleet  edged  away,  and  obliged  the  French  fleet  to  go 
to  windward.  Beyond  this  passing  fire,  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  done  ;  for  after  having  cleared  the  British  fleet  on 
the  larboard  tack,  the  French  fleet  tacked,  and  stood  away  to 
the  westward  under  all  sail,  leaving  the  (^a-Ira  and  Censeur 
to  their  fate.  These  ships  did  not  surrender  until  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  in  which  their  masts  were  shot  away, 
and  they  sustained  a  loss  of  400  men.  The  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  British  fleet  were  as  follow  ;  the  ships  in 
their  proper  order  of  sailing  : — 


Ships. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Captain  

3 

19 

7 

18 

1 

5 

Princess  Royal .  . 

3 

8 

Agamemnon  

13 

20 

70 

Coura^eux  .... 

15 

33 

1 

18 

Windsor  Castle 

7 
6 

21 
31 

Ships. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

3 

7 

St.  George  .... 

4 

13 
6 
4 

Fortitude  

1 

FRIGATES. 

Inconstant   

Minerva   

3 

14 
4 

74 

284 

The  Illustrious  lost  main  and  mizen-masts,  and  fore-top- 
mast ;  and  the  Courageux  her  main  and  mizen-masts. 
Several  other  ships  had  also  received  injury.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded :  —  Moore, 
midshipman  of  the  Illustrious  (killed),  and  Lieutenants 
Thomas  Hawker  (Windsor  Castle),  and  Robert  Honeyman 
(St.  George),  John  Wilson,  master  (Agamemnon),  and  John 
Coleman,  midshipman  (Illustrious),  wounded. 

Taking  in  tow  the  dismasted  ships  and  prizes,  the  fleet 
bore  away  for  Spezzia.  The  Illustrious,  having  parted  com- 
pany in  tow  of  the  Meleager,  experienced  very  bad  weather, 
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and  anchored  in  Valence  Bay,  where  she  parted  her  cables, 
struck  the  ground,  and  after  every  attempt  having  been  made 
in  vain  to  save  the  ship,  the  crew  were  taken  out  by  the 
exertions  of  Captains  Brisbane  and  Hallo  well,  and  the  ship 
set  on  fire.  The  naval  medal  has  been  granted  to  the  parti- 
cipators in  tills  action. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  at  lOh.  A.M.,  Rear-Admiral  Oolpoys, 
with  five  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  being  in  the 
Channel,  discovered  three  frigates  in  the  north-west  quarter. 
The  74-gun  ship  Colossus,  Captain  John  Monkton,  having 
got  within  shot  of  the  sternmost,  opened  fire,  which  the 
frigate  returned.  The  frigates  then  separated,  steering  different 
courses.  The  32-gun  frigate  Astrea,  Captain  Lord  Henry 
Paulet,  with  the  74-gun  ships  Robust  and  Hannibal,  pursued 
the  ship  that  steered  to  the  north-west,  and  having,  at 
Gh.  p.m.,  outsailed  the  line-of-battle  ships,  arrived  up  with  the 
French  36-gun  frigate  Gloire.  At  lOh.  30m.  the  Astrea 
brought  her  to  close  action,  and  after  fifty-eight  minutes* 
warm  contest,  the  French  colours  were  hauled  down.  Both 
ships  were  much  disabled  in  masts  and  rigging.  The  Astrea 
had  eight  men  wounded  ;  Gloire,  forty  killed  and  wounded. 
Lieutenant  John  Talbot  was  made  a  commander,  and  posted 
the  following  year.  The  Gloire  s  consorts  were  the  36-gun 
frigates  Gentille  and  Fraternity.  The  former  was  captured 
by  the  Hannibal,  seventy-four,  but  the  Fraternite  escaped. 
The  Gloire  and  Gentille  were  added  to  the  British  navy  under 
the  same  name.  The  naval  medal  has  been  granted  for  the 
above  action. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  at  daybreak,  as  Captain  Sir  Richard 
Strachan's  frigate  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Melampus,  with 
the  Diamond,  H6be\  Niger,  and  Syren,  Captains  Sir  William 
S.  Smith,  Paul  Minchin,  Edward  J.  Foote,  and  Graham 
Moore,  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Gourville  Bay,  Jersey,  a 
French  convoy  of  thirteen  vessels  was  observed  runniiig  down 
the  French  shore  to  the  southward.  The  squadron  weighed, 
and  proceeded  in  chase.  At  6h.  A.M.  the  Melampus  opened 
fire,  and  the  whole  convoy,  with  the  exoeptibn  of  a  cutter, 
which  got  round  Cape  Carteret,  ran  in  shore,  and  took  shel- 
ter under  the  guns  of  a  small  battery  and  of  two  gun-vessek 
The  boats  of  the  frigates  were  then  ordered  away,  and  under 
cover  of  the  frigates  guns,  notwithstanding  a  smart  fire  from 
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the  battery  and  gun-boats,  boarded  and  brought  off  all  but 
one  of  the  convoy  (principally  laden  with  ship-timber  and 
stores),  including  also  the  gun-boats,  each  of  which  mounted 
three  long  18-pounders.  The  casualties  in  the  boats  were  in 
those  of  the  Melampus,  eight  men  wounded  ;  Diamond,  two 
men  wounded  ;  Hebe\  John  Leggatt,  surgeon,  and  two  men 
wounded  ;  Niger,  Lieutenant  Charles  Long  and  one  man 
wounded  ;  and  in  those  of  the  Syren,  John  M'Guffock,  mid- 
shipman, and  one  marine  killed  and  two  seamen  wounded  : 
total,  two  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  On  the  3rd  of 
July,  Sir  Richard,  having  with  him  only  the  Hebe*,  captured 
off  St.  Malo  six  out  of  thirteen  vessels  laden  with  military 
stores,  as  well  as  one  of  the  armed  brigs  which  fonned  their 
convoy. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  the  38-gun  frigate  Thetis  and  28-gun 
frigate  Hussar,  Captains  the  Hon.  Alexander  Inglis  Cochrane 
and  John  P.  Beresford,  chased  the  French  store-ships  Trajan, 
Prevoyante,  Heureux,  and  Raison,  off  Caj>e  Henry,  Chesa- 
peake. After  a  gallant  defence,  the  Raison  was  captured  by 
the  Hussar,  and  the  PreVoyante  by  the  Thetis.  The  Thetis 
had  eight  men  killed  and  nine  wounded  ;  the  Hussar,  three 
wounded.    This  is  a  naval  medal  action. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  the  1 6-gun  sloop  Thorn,  Commander 
Robert  W.  Otway,  on  the  Windward  Island  station,  cap- 
tured, after  a  warmly- contested  action  of  thirty-five  minutes, 
the  18-gun  ship  corvette  Courier  National.  The  Thorn,  out 
of  a  crew  of  eighty  men,  haxl  five  men  wounded  ;  and  the 
Courier  National,  out  of  119,  had  seven  men  killed  and 
twenty  wounded. 

On  the  24  th  of  June,  the  28-gun  frigate  Dido,  Captain 
George  H.  Towry,  and  32-gun  frigate  Lowcstoffe,  Captain 
Robert  G.  Middleton,  having  been  despatched  by  Admiral 
Hotham  to  reconnoitre  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  discovered 
nearly  ahead,  and  standing  towards  them,  the  French  40-gun 
frigate  Minerve,  Captain  Perree,  and  Artomise,  thirty-six, 
Captain  Charbonnier,  which  frigates  had  been  despatched  to 
obtain  information  of  the  British  fleet.  The  private  signal 
having  been  made  by  the  Dido,  the  enemy  wore  and  stood 
away,  pursued  by  the  British  frigates.  At  8h.  A.M.  the 
enemy,  perceiving  the  inferiority  of  the  pursuing  ships,  wore 
and  stoo  l  towards  them.    When  within  a  mile  of  the  Dido's 
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weather-bow,  the  Minerve,  being  ahead  of  her  consort,  wore 
and  came  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack  to  windward, 
and  at  8h.  30m.  commenced  the  action.    The  Dido  reserved 
her  fire  until  8h.  45m.,  by  which  time  the  Minerve  was  on 
her  weather-beam.    The  Minerve  then  putting  her  helm 
a-weather,  and  squaring  her  yards,  bore  down  upon  the  little 
ship  with  the  apparent  intention  of  sinking  her,  which,  from 
her  size  and  the  fresh  wind,  she  probably  would  have  done. 
But  just  as  her  flying  jib-boom  was  touching  the  main-yard 
of  the  Dido,  the  latter,  to  avoid  the  shock,  bore  up  also,  and 
the  round  of  the  Minerve's  bow  struck  her  on  the  larboard 
quarter.    The  shock  was  so  great,  that  it  threw  the  British 
frigate  athwart  the  Minerve's  hawse,  the  bowsprit  of  the 
latter  locking  in  the  Dido's  mizen  rigging.    After  a  short 
time  the  bowsprit  snapped,  carrying  with  it  the  Dido's 
wounded  mizen-mast.    With  the  bowsprit  (which  for  a  time 
had  been  a  ladder  for  the  French  to  board  by,  and  had 
literally  suspended  the  Dido  by  the  latter's  mizen  rigging) 
several  of  the  French  assailants  were  carried  overboard,  and 
also  with  the  Dido's  mizen-mast  the  British  colours.  These 
latter  were,  however,  quickly  replaced  by  a  union-jack,  which, 
with  characteristic  bravery,  was  nailed  to  the  stump  of  the 
mizen-mast  by  Heniy  Barling,  one  of  the  Dido's  quarter- 
masters.   The  Minerve  now  ranged  ahead  of  the  Dido,  and 
the  cannonade,  which  had  scarcely  ceased  for  a  moment,  was 
for  a  time  suspended  by  the  arrival  of  the  Lowestoffe. 
Having  passed  ahead  of  the  Dido,  the  Lowestoffe  placed 
herself  on  the  French  ship's  larboard  bow,  and  at  9h.  a.m. 
shot  away  her  foremast   and   remaining  topmasts.  At 
9h.  15m.,  the  escape  of  the  Minerve  being  impossible,  Captain 
To  wry  made  the  signal  to  chase  the  Artemise  (which  ship  was 
making  off).    The  Lowestoffe  accordingly  made  sail  in  chase  ; 
but  Captain  Towry,  perceiving  that  the  French  ship  gained 
on  the  Lowestoffe,  recalled  the  latter,  and  at  llh.  30m. 
renewed  the  action  with  the  Minerve.    At  llh.  45m.,  on 
the  fall  of  her  mizen-mast,  the  Minerve  surrendered.  At 
this  time  the  Artemise  was  hull  down  to  windward.  The 
Dido,  out  of  a  crew  of  193  men,  had  her  boatswain  (Cuth- 
bert  Douglas)  and  five  seamen  killed,  and  her  first  lieutenant 
(Richard  Buckoll),  captain's  clerk  (Richard  Willan),  and 
tliirteen  seamen  wounded.     The  Lowestoffe  sustained  no 
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loss  ;  and  tho  Minerve  is  said  to  have  had  no  more  than 
twenty  killed  and  wounded,  exclusive  of  those  lost  overboard 
with  the  bowsprit.  Captain  Towry  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Minerve,  and  Lieutenant  Buckoll  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander;  Lieutenant  Joshua  S.  Horton,  of  the 
Lowestoffe,  was  also  promoted.  This  is  a  navy  medal  action. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  following  squadron  sailed  from 
Spithead  for  a  cruise  off  Ushant : — 

Guns.  Ships. 

100    Eoyml  Sovereign. .  |  g^^fcj^  ^ 
Mars   


74 


Triumph  . .  . 
Brunswick  . 
Bellerophon 
Phaeton  .  .  . 


88 

32  Pallas  .  .  . 
Bg.  18  Kingfisher 


» 
» 
t$ 

»» 
>> 


Sir  Charles  Cotton 
Sir  Erasmus  Gower 
Lord  Charles  Fitzgerald 
Lord  Cranxtoun 
Hon.  Robert  Stopfbrd 
Hon.  Henry  Curzon 
T.  le  Marchant  Gosselin 


On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Triumph,  at  lOh.  30m.  A.M.,  made 
the  signal  for  six  sail  bearing  east  by  north.  The  strangers 
formed  a  squadron  under  Hear- Admiral  Vence,  with  a  convoy 
bound  to  Brest,  and  they  chased  them  into  Palais  Road, 
Bttlle  Isle.  The  British  squadron,  having  secured  eight  sail 
of  small  vessels,  continued  to  blockade  the  French  squadron. 
Information  of  the  blockade  having  reached  Brest,  a  squadron 
of  nine  sail  of  the  line  sailed  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  on 
the  15th  effected  a  junction  with  Admiral  Vence  off  Groix. 
Their  force  was  then  as  under  : — 


Guns. 
120 


74 


Ships. 

Peuple  (late  Montague) 

Alexandre 

Droits  de  1'Homme 

Formidable 

FougUeUX 
Jean  Bart 


I 


74 


Brave  ) 
Seevol*  j 
Virginia 
Proserpine 
Insurgente 
Driade 


Frigates. 


Muciu.4 
Ne.stor 
Retlou  table 
Tigre 
Wattkmy 
LZele 

Fraternitc 
Fiddle 
Cocarde 
Kegendree 
Name  unknown 


On  the  lGth,  at  lOh.  30m.,  this  fleet,  under  the  command 
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of  Vice- Admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse,  while  beating  to  windward, 
with  the  wind  at  west-north-west,  came  in  sight  of  Vi co- 
Admiral  Cornwallis's  squadron,  returning  to  look  after 
M.  Vence.  The  Phaeton,  after  making  the  signal  for  the 
enemy,  did  not  haul  to  the  wind  until  their  force  had  been 
ascertained  to  consist  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  fourteen 
frigates.  This  being  signalled,  the  squadron  came  to  the 
wind  on  the  starboard  tack  in  the  following  order  : — Bruns- 
wick, Royal  Sovereign,  Bellerophon,  Triumph,  Mars.  At 
2h.  p.m.  the  French  fleet  separated  ;  one  division  continuing 
on  the  same  tack  as  the  British,  while  the  other  stood  to  the 
northward  on  the  larboard  tack.  At  6h.  fm.  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  northward.  During  the  night  the  wind  was 
light  and  variable,  and  at  daylight  on  the  17th  the  French 
fleet  was  observed  in  three  divisions  ;  the  weather  division, 
consisting  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  being 
nearly  abreast,  and  to  windward  of  the  British  squadron ; 
the  centre  division,  of  six  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates, 
being  on  the  weather  quarter  of  the  squadron ;  and  the  lee 
division,  of  four  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  two  brigs,  and 
two  cutters,  right  astern.  At  Gh.  A.M.  the  British  squadron 
bore  away  two  or  three  points,  so  as  to  enable  the  ships  to 
set  the  starboard  studding-sails,  which  altered  the  relative 
positions  of  the  French  fleet.  At  7h.  the  admiral  ordered 
the  Bellerophon  to  go  ahead  of  the  Royal  Sovereign.  At 
9h.  A.M.  the  van  ship  of  the  French  weather  division,  as- 
sisted by  the  Virginie,  Captain  Bergeret,  commenced  firing 
on  the  Mars.  At  llh.  10m.  the  Phaeton,  being  then  along 
distance  to  windward,  made  the  signal  for  a  fleet,  by  letting 
fly  top-gallant  sheets,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy ;  but 
the  deception  did  not  appear  to  take  effect,  as  the  French 
ships  continued  to  chase  and  engage  the  sternmost  British 
ships  without  any  apparent  difference.  At  lh.  30m.  p.m. 
the  Zele,  having  lost  her  niaintop-gallant-niast,  and  being 
otherwise  damaged  by  the  fire  of  the  Mars,  dropped  astern,  and 
was  succeeded  by  her  next  astern.  Observing  that  the  Mars 
had  fallen  much  to  leeward,  and  that  it  was  likely,  from  her 
disabled  state,  she  would  be  overpowered  by  the  enemy's 
ships,  then  closing  round  her,  the  admiral,  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  at  3h.  35m.,  gallantly  wore  out  of  the  line,  and 
bore  up  in  company  with  the  Triumph  to  protect  her.  At 
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3b.  52in.,  on  Hearing  the  Mars,  the  crew  greeted  the  admiral 
■with  three  hearty  cheers.  The  effect  of  this  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  was  most  decisive  ;  for  the 
leading  French  slups,  not  desiring  to  encounter  the  broadside 
of  the  British  three-decker,  wore,  and  left  the  Mars  un- 
molested. A  partial  firing  continued  till  7h.  10m.,  when  the 
French  fleet  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  gave  over  the  action. 
The  only  two  British  ships  wliich  sustained  any  injury  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  were  the  Mars  and  Triumph.  The 
Mars  had  her  masts  and  yards  much  cut  by  shot,  and  twelve 
men  wounded,  but  none  killed.  The  Triumph  had  her  masts 
and  sails  cut,  and  received  several  shot  in  her  hull,  but  had 
no  one  hurt  Tins  action  entitles  the  participators  to  the 
naval  medal. 

The  French  fleet  anchored  off  Belle  Isle,  and  having 
weighed  from  thence,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  at  3h.  30m.  a.m., 
came  in  sight  of  the  Channel  fleet  in  the  north-west,  consist- 
ing of  the  following : 1 — 

Guns.  Ships. 

Si?    «i  S  Admiral  Lord  Bridport  (white) 

Kojftl  George  ....  j  Captain  William  Domett 
Queen  Charlotte . .    Sir  Andrew  S.  Douglas 
( v  J  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Alan  Gardner  (white) 

^ueen (  Captain  William  Bedford 

Vice-Adm.  John  Colpoyg  (blue) 
Captain  Edward  Griffith 
Rear- A  dm.  Henry  Harvey  (red) 
|  Captain  John  Bazely 

Chas.  Powell  Hamilton 
James  Richard  Dacres 
William  Edge 


98 


London 


Prince  of  Wales  . 


Prince  . . 
Barfleur 

s  Prince  George 


so  a-iw  l^^aJSfMT"^ 


f  Valiant  . . 
Robust*  . . 
Orion  .... 
74  J  Thunderer* 
Irresistible 
Russell... 
„  Colossus  .  . 
64  Standard* 


>> 
>t 

n 
99 
» 
It 


Christopher  Parker 
Edward  Thornlx>rough 
Sir  James  Saumarez 
Albemarle  Bertie 
Richard  Grindall 
Thomas  Larcorn 
John  Monkton 
Joseph  Ellison 


Frigates,  &c— Revolutionnaire,  Thalia,  Nymphe,  A quil on,  Astrea, 


1  The  alii  pa  marked  *  were  part  of  Sir  John  Warren's  squadron,  but 
were  too  for  to  leeward,  when  ordered  by  Lord  Bridport  to  join,  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  action. 

VOL.  L  2  £ 
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Babet,  Maegara,  Incendiary,  and  Charon ;  Captains,  Francis  Cole,  Lord 
H.  Paulet,  George  Murray,  Robert  Barlow,  Richard  Lane,  Ed  wan  1 
Codrington,  Henry  Blackwood,  John  Draper,  and  Walter  Lock. 
Argus  and  Dolly,  luggers. 

Lord  Bridport  put  to  sea  to  protect  an  expedition  to  Qui- 
beron,  under  Sir  John  Warren ;  and  having  reached  Belle 
Isle,  the  fleet  stood  off  again,  to  be  prepared  for  the  Brest 
fleet. 

Lord  Bridport,  finding  that  the  French  fleet  had  no  inten- 
tion of  offering  battle,  made  the  signal  for  the  Sans  Pareil, 
Orion,  Colossus,  Irresistible,  Valiant,  and  Russell  to  chase, 
and  at  6h.  45m.  a.  m.  the  signal  was  made  for  a  general  chase. 
The  British  fleet  then  crowded  every  sail,  but  at  noon  the 
enemy  were  twelve  miles  distant,  standing  in  for  the  land. 
At  7h.  26m.  p.m.,  having  closed  the  French  a  little,  directions 
were  given  to  harass  their  rear  ;  but  at  lOh.  it  fell  calm. 

On  the  23rd,  at  daybreak,  a  light  breeze  sprang  up  from 
the  south-west,  and  the  French  fleet  was  seen  ahead  in  a 
cluster,  about  three  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  British  ships 
were  much  scattered,  the  Queen  Charlotte  being  a  long  dis- 
tance ahead  of  all  except  the  Irresistible.  At  4h.  A.M.  Belle 
Isle  bore  east,  about  eight  miles  distant  on  the  lee  bow.  At 
5h.  a  French  frigate  took  the  Alexandre  in  tow  ;  and  at  6h. 
this  ship  and  two  others  opened  fire  on  the  Irresistible.  The 
frigate  soon  cut  the  Alexandre  adrift,  and  made  sail  ahead, 
when  the  Irresistible  engaged  the  latter,  and  was  passed  by 
the  Orion  and  Charlotte.  At  about  6h.  15m.  the  Charlotte 
fired  her  starboard  broadside  into  the  Formidable,  Captain 
Linois,  and  a  close  action  commenced.  At  6b.  30m.  the 
Formidable  was  fired  into  by  the  Sans  Pareil,  but  leaving  the 
Formidable  to  the  Charlotte,  the  Sans  Pareil  pushed  on.  The 
French  ship  about  this  time  caught  fire  on  the  poop,  and 
being  much  disabled,  dropped  astern.  On  her  mizenmast 
falling,  she  bore  up  and  struck  her  colours.  The  Queen 
Charlotte  was  also  by  this  time  quite  unmanageable,  and 
having  dropped  astern,  at  7h.  14m  fired  a  broadside  into 
the  Alexandre,  and  that  ship  being  already  in  a  very  crippled 
state,  hauled  down  her  colours.  The  Tigre  was  brought  to 
action  by  the  Sans  Pareil,  and  the  London  and  Queen  also 
taking  part,  the  French  ship  surrendered.  At  8h.  the  Royal 
George  passed  the  Queen  Charlotte,  but  the  latter  having 
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repaired  some  of  her  damages,  speedily  made  all  sail  ahead  to 
|  support  the  admiral  At  8h.  15m.  the  Colossus  and  Sans 
PareiTs  signals  were  made  to  discontinue  the  action.  The 
Royal  George,  after  receiving  the  fire  of  the  Peuple,  bore  up, 
and  fired  her  broadside  into  the  latter  ;  but  by  this  time  the 
fleet  had  got  so  close  in  with  the  land,  that  Lord  Bridport 
J  considered  it  prudent  to  discontinue  the  chase. 

The  British  fleet  having  given  over  the  pursuit,  the  French 
admiral  kept  his  wind,  and  after  several  tacks  anchored 
within  the  Isle  of  Groix.  The  Queen  Charlotte,  Sans  Pareil, 
!  and  Irresistible  were  the  only  ships  whose  masts  and  spars 
were  materially  injured. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  loss  sustained  by  each 
1  ship,  in  the  order  in  which  they  engaged  : — Irresistible, 
1  three  killed,  and  eleven,  including  Captain  Grindall  and  the 
master,  Thomas  Troughton,  wounded.    Orion,  six  killed 
and  eighteen  wounded.    Queen  Charlotte,  four  killed,  and 
!  thirty-two,  including  David  Coutts  and  Hornby  Charles,  mid- 
f  shipmen,  wounded.    Sans  Pareil,  Lieutenant  C.  M.  Stocker, 
I  Lieutenant  of  marines  William  Jephcott,  and  eight  men 
killed,  and  Francis  J.  Nott  and  Richard  Spencer,  midshipmen, 
wounded.  Colossus,  five  killed,  and  thirty,  including  lieu- 
tenant Robert  Mends  and  John  Wiley,  midshipman,  wounded. 
Russell,  three  killed,  and  ten,  including  Captain  Bacon,  118th 
regt.,  wounded.    London,  three  wounded.    Royal  George, 
•  seven  wounded.    Total,  thirty-one  killed  and  113  wounded. 
The  Tigre  had  130  men  killed  and  wounded ;  Alexandre, 
200 ;  and  Formidable,  more  than  300.     Lord  Bridport, 
Sir  Alan  Gardner,  and  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament.    The  naval  medal  has  been  awarded 
s  for  this  action.    The  Tigre  retained  her  name  in  the  British 
navy,  but  the  name  of  the  Formidable  (a  very  fine  ship)  was 
changed  to  Belleisle.    The  Alexandre  was  also  restored  to 
her  place  in  the  navy  list. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  Agamemnon  being  off  Cape  del 
Melle,  was  cnased  by  the  Toulon  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of  the 
line.  Closely  pursued,  the  Agamemnon  made  for  St.  Fiorenzo 
Bay,  and  at  9h.  30m.  a.m..  on  the  7th, got  sight  of  the  British 
fleet  of  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line  at  anchor  in  that  bay, 
when  the  French  admiral  hauled  to  the  westward  At 
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9h.  p.m.  Admiral  Hotham,  having  used  the  greatest  expedi- 
tion, weighed  with  the  following  ships  : — 


Guns.  Ships. 

\  Britannia  

100  \ 

l  Victory   

Princess  Royal  . . 


98 


74 


St.  George 

Windsor  Castle 
Bltnlicim ...... 


C4    Agamemnon  . 

80  Gibraltar  

Captain   

Fortitude  ... 
Bombay  Castle 

Saturn  

Cumberland 
Terrible  ... 
Defence 

Eginont  

Culloden  

Bedford   

Courageux  

Audacious  

Guiscardo   

LSamnito  

64  Diadem   


•  •  •  • 


Admiral  Wm.  Hotham  (blue) 

Captain  John  Holloway 

Rear- Admiral  Robert  Mann  (blue) 

Captain  John  Knight 

Vioe-Admiral  S.  C.  Goodall  (red) 

Captain  John  Child  Purv  is 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker  (red) 

Captain  Thomas  Foley 

Vice- Admiral  Robert  Linzee  (white) 

Captain  John  Gore 

„       John  Bazely 
Commodore  Horatio  Nelson 
Captain  John  Pakenham 
Samuel  Reeve 
William  Young 
Charles  Chain berlayne 
James  Douglas 
Barth.  Samuel  Rowley 
George  Campbell 
Thomas  Wells 
John  Sutton 
Thomas  Troubridge 
Davidge  Gould 
Benjamin  Hallowell 
William  Shield 

Neapolitan 

„.      Charles  Tyler 


»» 


»» 
a 

it 
» 
it 
a 
it 
tt 
it 


At  noon  on  the  8th,  the  fleet  having  cleared  the  bay,  made 
all  sail  after  the  enemy,  and  on  the  13th,  being  off  the 
Hyeres  Islands,  at  3h.  am.,  it  having  blown  a  heavy  gale 
dining  the  night,  the  French  fleet  was  discovered  about  ten 
miles  distant  on  the  lee  beam,  bearing  from  the  British  east- 
north-east,  and  standing  to  the  northward.  The  van  ship  of 
the  enemy,  at  3h.  30m.,  was  half  a  point  before  the  lee  beam 
of  the  Victory,  the  leading  ship  of  the  British  Five  sail 
were  also  observed  two  or  three  miles  astern  ot  the  body  of 
the  fleet.  Admiral  Hotham,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
instead  of  bearing  up  for  the  French  then  under  his  lee, 
ordered  his  fleet,  at  3L  45m.,  to  form  on  the  starboard  tack, 
thereby  standing  right  away  from  the  enemy.  The  British 
continued  to  stand  on  the  starboard  tack  for  one  hour,  when 
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the  signal  was  made  to  form  on  the  larboard  tack  under 
easy  sail.  The  French,  taking  advantage  of  this  oversight 
of  the  British  admiral,  formed  a  contract  line  and  stood 
away,  two  points  off  the  wind,  towards  a  friendly  port  At 
8h.  Admiral  Hotham  made  the  signal  to  chase,  but  by  this 
time  the  French  were  a  long  distance  ahead.  The  pursuing 
fleet  made  all  the  sail  the  masts  would  bear — it  still  blowing 
fresh ;  but  as  the  sun  got  up,  the  wind  fell  light,  and  at 
noon  was  nearly  a  calm.  By  this  time  the  Victory,  gallantly 
supported  by  the  Cumberland,  Culloden,  Agamemnon,  and 
Defence,  was  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  rear  of 
the  French  fleet,  and  seven  or  eight  miles  in  advance  of 
their  own,  the  sternmost  being  half-topsails  down.  At 
121 1.  30m.  p.m.  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  from  south-west 
by  west  to  north,  taking  the  ships  aback,  which  on  their 
coming  round  on  the  starboard  tack,  brought  the  broadsides 
of  the  three  sternmost  French  ships  to  bear  on  the  Victor}'. 
The  annexed  diagram  will  elucidate  this  point : — 


* 
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In  twenty  minutes  the  Alcide  was  so  disabled  by  the  fire 
of  the  Victory  and  Culloden,  that  she  ceased  firing,  and  at  2h. 
struck  her  colours.    The  Culloden  having  lost  her  main-top- 
mast, and  the  Victory's  fore  topsail-yard  being  shot  away,  and 
her  sails  and  running  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  the  Cumberland 
passed  them,  and  attacked  the  Justice  frigate,  which,  with 
the  Alceste,  had  approached  to  take  the  Alcide  in  tow  ;  but 
she  had  only  taken  up  her  position  alongside,  when  the 
signal  to  discontinue  the  action  was  seen  flying  on  board  the 
Britannia  ;  but  the  Victory  had  to  repeat  the  signal  more 
than  once  to  the  Cumberland  before  it  was  obeyed.  When 
the  recall  was  made  by  Admiral  Hotham,  the  Blenheim, 
Gibraltar,  Captain,  and  some  others,  were  closing  with  the 
rear  ships  of  the  enemy  :  but  those  ships  having  wore,  in 
obedience  to  the  signal,  the  French  fleet,  unmolested,  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Frejus  Bay.     The  Victory,1  Culloden,  and 
Cumberland,  were  the  only  ships  disabled.  Their  loss  was  as 
follows  : — The  Victory,  two  midshipmen,  James  Beale  and 
William  Willison,  and  three  marines  killed ;  and  Lieutenant 
Martin  Hinton,  Midshipman  William  Irwin,  Major  Frederick 
Hill  Flight,  and  Lieutenant  William  Darley,  of  the  marines, 
and  eleven  seamen  wounded.    Culloden,  two  men  killed,  and 
Lieutenant  Tristram  Whitter  and  four  men  wounded.  Blen- 
heim, two  men  killed  and  two  wounded.    Captain,  one 
killed  ;  and  the  Defence,  one  soldier  killed  and  six  wounded : 
total,  eleven  killed  and  twenty-eight  wounded.    The  Alcide, 
subsequently  to  her  surrender,  and  before  she  could  be  taken 
possession  of,  caught  fire,  and  was  destroyed. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  at  lh.  p.m.,  a  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  36-gun  frigate  Reunion,  Captain  John  Alms  ;  50-gun 
ship  Isis,  Captain  .Robert  Watson  ;  frigates  Stag  and  Vestal, 
Captains  Joseph  Sydney  Yorke  and  Charles  White ;  while 
cruising  in  the  North  Sea,  discovered  and  chased  the  Dutch 
36-gun  frigates  Alliance  and  Argo,  and  16-gun  cutter  Vlug- 

1  Instances  of  extreme  personal  bravery  and  skill  are  not  wanting  in 
the  British  navy,  but  the  gallantry  of  a  midshipman  of  the  Victory 
ought  not  to  go  without  particular  mention.  In  her  anxious  chase  of 
the.  French  fleet,  the  weather  leach -rope  of  the  Victory's  fore  topsail  was 
cut  by  a  shot,  and  the  sail  consequently  in  great  danger  of  splitting ;  but 
Mr.  Thomas  Hoskins,  being  in  the  foretop,  ascended  to  the  topsail-yard, 
and,  lowering  himself  down  by  the  reef-tackle,  by  means  of  the  third 
reef  earing  stoppered  the  bolt-rope  and  saved  the  sail. 
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held,  standing  towards  the  coast  of  Norway.  A  change  of 
wind  enabled  the  Stag,  at  4h  15m.  p.m.,  to  close  with  the 
Alliance,  which,  after  an  hour's  action,  she  compelled  to 
strike.  The  Stag  had  four  men  killed,  and  thirteen,  including 
William  B.  Proctor,  midshipman,  wounded.  The  Argo  and 
the  cutter  got  into  Egeroe. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  the  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate 
Southampton,  Captain  James  Macnamara,  while  watching 
the  port  of  Genoa,  fell  in  with  the  French  36-gun  frigate 
Vestale,  28-gun  corvette  Brune,  and  14-gun  brigs  Scout  and 
Alerte.  At  lOh.  p.m.  the  Southampton  having  hailed  with- 
out receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  fired  a  broadside  into  the 
Vestale's  larboard  quarter,  which  was  promptly  returned. 
At  lOh.  25m  the  French  frigate  tacked,  as  did  also  the 
Southampton ;  but  having  had  her  sails  and  rigging  much 
cut,  the  latter  dropped  astern,  upon  which  the  French  ships 
made  all  sail  away.  At  llh.  p.m.  the  Southampton,  having 
repaired  damages,  was  again  closing  with  the  Vestale,  when 
her  mizenmast  fell  over  the  side,  and  the  French  frigate  and 
squadron  escaped. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  at  4h.  35m  A.M.,  the  hired 
cutter  Rose,  Lieutenant  William  Walker,  of  eight  4-pounders, 
and  only  thirteen  men,  being  near  Capraria,  fell  in  with 
three  French  felucca  privateers.  Although  Lieutenant 
Walker  had  XI 0,000  in  specie  on  board,  he  determined 
on  making  an  attack,  and  bore  away  before  a  moderate 
breeze  with  smooth  water  for  the  largest  of  the  privateers, 
which  was  rather  to  leeward  of  the  other  two.  Lieutenant 
Walker  intended  to  give  this  vessel  the  cutter's  stem,  and 
conned  the  Rose  accordingly  ;  but  on  nearing  the  privateer, 
being  himself  anxious  to  head  the  boarders,  he  ran  forward, 
and  the  helmsman  allowed  the  privateer  to  shoot  too  far 
ahead,  so  that  the  cutter's  bowsprit  only  carried  away  the 
felucca's  mizenmast  and  the  overhang  of  her  stem.  In 
passing  under  her  stern,  the  Rose  poured  in  her  broadside, 
treble  shotted  ;  then  shooting  ahead  to  leeward,  she  tacked 
and  crossed  her  bows,  giving  her  another  raking  broadside, 
and  carrying  away  her  foreyard  with  the  main-boom.  Thus 
spiritedly  dealt  with,  the  privateer  called  for  quarter,  and 
surrendered.  Lieutenant  Walker  then  stood  after  the  other 
vessels,  and  sank  one,  but  the  third  escaped  to  windward. 
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He  then  returned  to  his  prize,  which  mounted  one  long  bra-ss 
6-pounder,  four  swivels,  and  twelve  musketoons  on  her  gun- 
wales, and  had  on  board,  when  taken,  twenty-nine  men,  exclu- 
sive of  thirteen  reported  to  have  been  killed.  The  Rose  con- 
ducted her  prize  to  Bastia.1  The  Rose  received  several  shot 
in  her  hull,  and  the  main-boom  was  very  much  wounded,  but 
the  crew  escaped  without  loss. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  74-gun  ship  (late  French) 
Censeur,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Gore,  being  under 
jury-masts,  on  her  voyage  to  England,  in  company  with  the 
British  74-gun  ships  Bedford  and  Fortitude,  and  a  convoy, 
was  captured,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  by  a  French 
squadron  of  six  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  under 
Rear- Admiral  Richery.  The  Bedford  and  Fortitude  escaped, 
but  thirty  sail  of  the  convoy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  the  British  32-gun  frigate  Mer- 
maid, Captain  Henry  Warre,  cruising  off  Grenada,  discovered 
the  French  18-gun  corvette  Republicain,  and  10-gun  brig 
Brutus,  at  anchor  off  La  Baye,  which  at  lOh.  30m.  A.ir. 
weighed  and  stood  to  the  southward.  The  Mermaid  chased 
the  brig  into  the  Bay  of  Requain,  from  whence  she  was  cut 
out  by  the  frigate's  boats,  the  French  crew  having  first 
landed  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  her.  On  the  13th,  the 
Mermaid  fell  in  with  the  Republicain,  and  after  a  running 
fight  of  some  hours,  and  a  close  action  of  ten  minutes, 
captured  her  with  the  loss  to  the  Mermaid  of  one  seaman 
killed  and  three  wounded,  and  to  the  corvette  of  twenty  men 
killed. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  in  the  morning,  the  British 
frigates  Melampus,  Captain  Sir  Richard  J.  Strachan ;  and 
Latona,  Hon.  A.  Kaye  Legge,  being  off  the  Isle  of  Groix, 
gave  chase  to  the  French  3  6 -gun  frigates  Tortue  and  Nereide, 
and  brig  Eveille.  The  Orion,  seventy-four,  Sir  James  Sau- 
marez,  and  Thalia,  thirty-six,  shortly  afterwards  hove  in 

1  It  i8  always  gratifying  to  note  cases  of  individual  bravery.  The 
Rose,  in  this  most  creditable  affair,  had  only  one  man,  by  name  William 
Brown,  hurt.  This  poor  fellow  had  one  of  his  feet  crushed  by  a  gun- 
carriage,  and  although  so  painfully  wounded,  could  not  l>e  persuaded  to 
go  below,  saying  to  his  commander,  "  Indeed,  Sir,  you  cannot  spare  a 
man,  and  I  can  sit  down  and  use  a  musket  as  well  as  any  of  them." 
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sight,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  Latona  and  Thalia, 
from  the  inability  of  the  pilot,  who  refused  to  conduct  them 
within  the  Barges  d'Olonne,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  French  frigates  enter  the  Purtuis-Breton  in  safety.  The 
Eveille*  was  captured  by  the  Thunderer,  seventy-four,  Captain 
A.  Bertie. 

In  July,  a  force  under  the  order  of  Rear- Admiral  Rainier, 
in  the  Suffolk,  seventy-four,  with  the  Centurion,  fifty,  Captain 
Samuel  Osborn,  and  several  transports,  sailed  from  Madras 
to  reduce  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  On 
the  18th  of  August,  Trincomale*  surrendered ;  and  on  the 
27th,  the  fort  of  Oostenburg  also  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  British  ;  likewise  the  post  at  Jaffhapatam.  On  the  1st 
of  October,  Molletive,  and  on  the  5th,  Manar,  were  also 
taken.  The  settlement  of  Malacca  capitulated  on  the  17th 
of  August  to  the  force  under  Captain  Newcome,  of  the 
Orpheus  frigate.  Chinsurah,  Cochin,  and  all  the  remain- 
ing Dutch  settlements,  surrendered  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
surrendered  to  a  British  force,  consisting  of  the  following 
ships  : — 

Guns.  Ships. 


and  a  large  body  of  troops  under  General  Alured  Clarke 
and  Major  Craig. 


Keith  Elphinstone,  K.B.  (blue) 
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On  the  10th  March,  the  French  8-pounder  20 -gun  cor- 
vette Bonne  Citoyenne,  having  sustained  much  damage  in  a 
gale  of  wind  on  the  7th,  was  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
by  the  38-gun  frigate  Phaeton,  Captain  the  Hon.  Robert 
Stopford,  and  a  squadron  under  his  orders.  The  Bonne 
Citoyenne  measured  511  tons,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the 
finest  vessel  of  her  class  in  the  British  navy,  to  which  she 
was  added  under  the  same  name. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  the  38-  gun  frigate  Diamond,  Cap- 
tain Sir  William  Sidney  Smith,  14-gun  brig  Liberty,  Lieu- 
tenant George  McKinley,  and  Aristocrat  lugger,  Lieutenant 
Abraham  Gossett,  stood  in  shore  and  attacked  the  batteries 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Port  of  Spergui,  near  Cape 
Frenel,  on  the  French  coast.  Lieutenant  Horace  Pine,  of 
the  Diamond,  landed  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  stormed  the 
batteries ;  after  which,  the  squadron  entered  the  port  without 
molestation,  and  destroyed  the  French  16-gun  corvette 
Etourdie,  four  brigs,  two  sloops,  and  one  armed  lugger. 
Two  seamen  were  killed,  and  Lieutenants  Horace  Pine  and 
Edmund  Carter,  of  the  marines  (the  latter  mortally),  and  five 
seamen  wounded.  This  action  has  been  selected  for  the 
naval  medal. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  a  frigate  squadron  under  Commo- 
dore Sir  John  B.  Warren,  in  the  Pomone,  Anson,  Artois, 
and  Galatea,  Captains  P.  C.  C.  H.  Durham,  Sir  Edmund 
Nagle,  and  Richard  G.  Keats,  chased  off  the  Penmarks  a 
French  squadron,  of  four  frigates,  a  20-gun  corvette,  and  the 
Etoile  armed  store-ship.  After  a  long  and  animated  chase 
and  running  fight,  in  which  the  Galatea  alone  sustained  any 
loss,  the  Etoile  was  cut  off,  but  the  remainder  of  the  squadron 
took  shelter  among  the  Penmark  Rocks.  The  Galatea  s  loss 
amounted  to  —  Evans,  midshipman,  and  one  seaman  killed, 
and  Lieutenant  James  Barker  and  six  seamen  wounded. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  38-gun  frigate  Revolutionnaire, 
Captain  Francis  Cole,  belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew's 
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squadron,  after  a  long  chase,  overtook  and  captured  the 
French  1 2-pounder  36-gun  frigate  Unite\ 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Captain  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  of  the 
Diamond,  having  ventured  into  the  port  of  Havre  with  the 
boats,  to  cut  out  six  French  luggers,  was  overpowered,  and 
having  had  four  men  killed  and  seven  wounded,  was  made 
prisoner. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  a  frigate  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
Indefatigable,  Commodore  Sir  Edward  Pellew  ;  Amazon, 
Captain  Robert  C.  Reynolds ;  and  Concorde,  Captain  An- 
thony Hunt,  while  lying-to  off  the  Lizard,  waiting  to  be 
joined  by  the  ReVolutionnaire,  a  large  frigate  was  observed 
to  seaward,  and  all  sail  instantly  made  in  chase.  After  a 
run  of  168  miles  in  fifteen  hours,  the  Indefatigable,  at  a  little 
after  midnight,  got  up  with  the  chase,  which  proved  to  be 
the  French  40-gun  frigate  Virginie,  Captain  Jacques  Ber- 
geret;  and  after  encountering  a  most  gallant  resistance, 
compelled  her  to  surrender,  just  as  the  Concorde  was  about 
to  take  part  in  the  action.  The  Virginie  had  fifteen  men 
killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded,  and  when  taken  possession 
of,  had  four  feet  water  in  her  hold.  The  Virginie,  being  a 
fine  new  frigate,  was  added  to  the  British  navy,  and  the  com- 
mand of  her  given  to  Captain  Hunt.  The  naval  medal  is 
granted  for  this  action. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  intelligence  having  reached  Com- 
modore Nelson  that  a  convoy  laden  with  stores  for  the  use 
of  the  French  army  in  Italy  had  entered  Labna  Bay,  he 
proceeded  thither  in  the  Agamemnon,  with  the  64-gun  ship 
Diadem,  Captain  George  EL  To  wry ;  Meleager,  Captain  George 
Cockbum;  and  16-gun  ship  sloop  Peterel,  Commander  John 
Temple.  On  his  arrival,  four  vessels  were  seen  lying  under 
the  heavy  batteries  in  the  bay,  upon  which  the  boats  were 
sent  away,  covered  in  their  advance  by  the  guns  of  the  ships. 
Although  exposed  to  a  severe  fire,  the  service  was  effectually 
performed,  and  without  loss  of  life;  but  Lieutenant  Jamas 
Noble,  of  the  Agamemnon,  and  two  seamen  were  wounded, 
the  former  badly.  Lieutenants  Maurice  W.  Suckling,  Noble, 
and  William  Compton,  of  the  Agamemnon;  John  Culver- 
house,  of  the  Meleager ;  and  J ames  Ryder,  of  the  Diadem, 
were  all  honourably  mentioned. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  the  boats  of  the  Niger,  Captain 
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Edward  J.  Foote,  were  sent  in  after  an  armed  lugger,  which 
was  anchored  among  the  Penmark  Rocks.'  The  British  boats, 
commanded  by  Lieutenants  George  Long  and  Thomas 
Thompson,  and  —  Morgan  and  James  Batten,  masters 
mates,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  succeeded  in  effecting 
her  destruction.  The  lugger  mounted  eighteen  4-pounders, 
with  a  crew  of  105  men,  many  of  whom  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Long,  Mr.  Batten,  and  five  men,  were 
wounded  in  the  boats  of  the  Niger. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  16-gun  sloop  Spencer,  Commander 
Andrew  F.  Evans,  in  lat.  28°  N.,  long.  69°  W.,  captured  the 
French  12-gun  brig  Volcan,  after  a  spirited  action  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  in  which  the  Spencer  had  one  man  killed 
and  one  wounded  Lieut.  Joseph  Lenox  and  the  master 
were  honourably  mentioned. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  the  Argo,  Dutch  36-gun  frigate, 
after  a  short  engagement,  in  which  she  had  six  killed  and 
twenty-eight  wounded,  was  captured  by  the  36-gun  frigate 
Phoenix,  Captain  Laurence  W.  Halsted,  having  in  company, 
but  at  some  distance  astern,  the  50-gun  ship  Leopard,  28-gun 
frigate  Pegasus,  Captains  Wm.  Harwood  and  R.  Donnelly, 
and  Sylph  sloop,  Commander  John  C.  White.  The  Phoenix 
had  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded.  While  the  Phoenix 
was  engaging  the  Argo,  the  Pegasus  and  Sylph  drove  on 
shore  two  Dutch  armed  brigs  which  were  in  company,  and 
recaptured  the  Duke  of  York  buoy-boat.  A  third  brig, 
named  the  Mercury,  pierced  for  sixteen  guns,  was  captured  by 
the  Sylph.  The  Argo  was  added  to  the  British  navy  under 
the  name  of  Janus,  and  the  Mercury  was  called  the  Hermes. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  14-gun  brig  Suftisante,  Com- 
mander Nicholas  Tomlinson,  after  a  long  chase  and  an 
engagement  of  thirty  minutes,  in  which  one  man  was 
wounded,  captured  the  French  12-gun  brig  Revanche,  Lieut. 
George  H.  Draveman. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  British  18-pounder  32-gun 
frigate  Unicorn,  Captain  Thomas  Williams,  and  12-pounder 
36-gun  frigate  Santa  Margarita,  Captain  Thomas  B.  Martin, 
discovered  the  French  36-gun  frigates  Tribune  and  Tamise, 
and  18-gun  corvette  Legdre,  forming  part  of  a  French 
squadron  under  Commodore  Moulston,  which  had  sailed  on 
the  4th  of  June  from  Brest.     At  9h.  a.m.  the  British 
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frigates  bore  away  in  chase,  and  at  lh.  p.m.  the  French  ships, 
having  hoisted  their  colours,  and  the  Tribune  a  broad  pen- 
dant, fired  their  stem-chasers,  which  did  great  damage  to 
the  sails  and  rigging  of  the  British  ships.  At  4h.  p.m.  the 
Tainise  bore  up  to  rake  the  Santa  Margarita,  which  enabled 
the  latter  to  place  herself  alongside  the  Tamise,  and,  after  a 
close  engagement  of  twenty  minutes,  compelled  her  to  haul 
down  her  colours.  The  Tamise  sustained  a  loss  of  thirty-two 
killed  and  nineteen  wounded ;  and  the  Santa  Margarita,  two 
killed  and  three  wounded.  The  Tamise  (late  the  British 
32-gun  frigate  Thames),  Captain  Fradin,  had  been  mounted 
with  additional  36-pounder  carronades,  and  had  on  board, 
during  the  action,  in  all  forty  guns.  The  combatants,  there- 
fore, were,  in  most  respects,  well  ma;tched.  Commander 
Joseph  Bullen,  a  volunteer  on  board  the  frigate,  was 
honourably  mentioned  in  Captain  Martin's  official  letter,  also 
Lieutenant  George  Harrison,  and  both  these  officers  received 
promotion.  The  Tamise  was  restored  to  the  British  navy  as 
a  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate.  This  service  is  distinguished 
as  a  medal  action. 

The  Unicorn,  from  the  disabled  state  of  her  sails  and 
rigging,  did  not  get  alongside  of  the  Tribune  until  lOh. 
30m.  p.m.,  having  run  210  miles.     The  Unicorn  having 
arrived  on  the  weather  quarter  of  the  Tribune,  the  crew 
cheered,  and  commenced  the  action ;  but  after  engaging  for 
thirty-five  minutes,  the  Tribune  dropped  astern,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  her  intention  to  cross  the  stern  of  the  Uni- 
corn; this  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  latter,  who, 
throwing  all  a-back,  took  up  her  position  as  before.  The 
mainmast  and  mizentopmast  of  the  Tribune  soon  afterwards 
fell,  and  she  then  surrendered.     The  Unicorn's  first  lieu- 
tenant and  some  of  her  best  seamen  were  away  in  a  prize, 
leaving  only  240  on  board :  she  sustained  no  loss  whatever. 
The  Tribune  had  thirty-seven  men  killed,  and  Commodore 
Moulston  and  fourteen  men  wounded.    The  number  of  men 
(more  by  100)  on  board  the  French  ship,  as  well  as  her 
advantage  in  point  of  size  (the  Unicorn  being  of  791  and 
the  Tribune  916  tons),  in  a  great  measure  compensated  the 
Tribune  for  the  Unicorn's  1 8-pounders.  The  second  lieutenant, 
William  Taylor,  though  highly  spoken  of,  never  received  pro- 
motion.  Captain  Williams  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
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conferred  upon  him.  The  naval  medal  is  granted  to  the 
surviving  participators. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  at  Ik  A.M.,  the  18-pounder  36-gun 
frigate  Dryad,  Captain  Lord  Amelius  Beauclerk,  cruising  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  Clear,  got  sight  of  the  French 
18-pounder  36-gun  frigate  Proserpine,  Captain  Pevrieux, 
the  fourth  ship  of  Commodore  Moulston's  squadron.  The 
Dryad  made  all  sail,  both  ships  being  close-hauled  on  the 
starboard  tack,  with  the  wind  at  north-west.  At  8h.  p.m. 
the  French  frigate  hoisted  colours,  and  commenced  firing 
stern-chasers.  At  9h.  the  Dryad  ranged  up  on  her  oppo- 
nent's lee  quarter,  and  at  Oh.  45m.,  after  a  close  action,  the 
Proserpine,  having  had  thirty  men  killed  and  forty-five 
wounded,  struck  her  colours.  The  Dryad  had  only  two 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  Lieutenant  Edward  Durnford 
"King  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  The  Proser- 
pine was  added  to  the  British  navy  under  the  name  of 
Amelia.    This  is  also  a  medal  action. 

The  Legere,  the  last  of  Commodore  Moulston*s  squadron, 
was  captured  on  the  22nd  of  June  by  the  British  frigates 
Apollo  and  Doris,  Captains  John  Manley  and  Charles  Jones. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Dutch  36-gun  frigate  Jason, 
Captain  Donckum,  was  carried  into  Greenock  by  the  crew, 
which  had  placed  the  captain  and  officers  in  confinement 
The  ship  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  16-gun  brig  Pen- 
guin, Commander  John  K.  Pulling. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  fleet,  under  Sir  John  Jervis,  while 
cruising  off  Toulon,  observed  a  corvette,  which  took  shelter 
in  HySres  Roads,  under  the  batteries  of  Porquerolles.  Cap- 
tain Macnamara,  of  the  3 2 -gun  frigate  Southampton,  having 
received  permission  to  go  in  and  attack  her,  stood  in  shore 
accordingly,  and  at  8L  30m.  p.m.  succeeded  in  getting  along- 
side the  Utile,  of  twenty-four  guns,  Captain  Francois  Vega, 
lying  close  imder  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Bregancon.  After 
a  few  broadsides,  she  was  gallantly  boarded  by  Lieutenant 
Charles  Lydiard  and  a  party  of  seamen,  and  after  ten  minutes' 
spirited  resistance  carried.  The  French  captain  fell  mortally 
wounded  while  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  crew ;  and  the 
Utile  sustained  a  further  loss  of  eight  killed  and  seven- 
teen wounded.  One  marine  of  the  Southampton  was  killed. 
After  passing  and  receiving  a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries, 
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the  frigate  with  her  prize  rejoined  the  fleet  at  lh.  p.m.  on  the 
10th.  The  Utile  was  purchased  into  the  service,  and  imme- 
diately commissioned  by  Lieutenant  Lydiard,  who  was  most 
deservedly  promoted  to  the  command  of  her.  The  naval 
medal  is  granted  for  the  action. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  50-gun  ship  Glatton 1  (armed  with 
68-pounder  carronades  on  the  lower  and  32-pounders  on  the 
upper  deck),  Captain  Henry  Trollope,  being  on  a  cruise  near 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  four  French 
frigates  and  two  corvettes,  bearing  down  to  join  a  brig  and  a 
cutter.   At  8h.  p.m.  the  Glatton  steered  for  the  French  ships, 
which  were  by  this  time  formed  in  line  on  the  larboard  tack, 
Captain  Trollope  deeming  this  a  good  opportunity  for  trying 
the  effect  of  his  novel  armament.    The  French  squadron  was 
composed  of  the  46-gun  frigate  Brutus  (a  razeed  04 -gun  ship) ; 
3 8 -gun  frigate  Incorruptible  ;  36-gun  frigate  Magicienne ; 
R£publicain,  twenty-eight :  two  corvettes  of  twenty-two  guns 
each,  and  a  cutter.    At  9h  45m.  the  Glatton  arrived  abreast 
of  the  three  sternmost  ships,  but  reserving  her  fire,  she 
steered  for  the  largest,  being  the  second  from  the  van  ;  Cap- 
tain Trollope  considering  this  to  be  the  commodore's  ship, 
hailed  and  ordered  her  to  strike.    French  colours  were 
instantly  displayed,  and  the  whole  squadron  commenced  firing 
on  the  Glatton.    Being  within  twenty  yards  of  the  enemy, 
the  Glatton  poured  in  her  terrific  broadside.    The  van  ship, 
which  was  ahead  of  the  Glatton's  opponent,  tacked,  and 
in  passing  the  Glatton  to  windward,  received  the  contents 
of  her  larboard  broadside.    The  effect  was  astounding,  and 
the  frigate  showed  no  desire  for  a  repetition.    The  Glatton 
continued  on  the  larboard  tack,  to  windward  of  the  French 
commodore,  although  the  pilot  declared  to  Captain  Trollope 
that  the  ship  would  soon  be  ashore.     Captain  Trollope's 
reply  was,  u  When  the  French  ship  takes  the  ground,  do  you 
go  about."    The  enemy  soon  afterwards  hove  in  stays,  and  in 
this  position  received  a  raking  broadside  from  the  Glatton. 
The  Glatton  also  tacked,  but  with  difficulty ;  and  her  masts 
being  much  wounded,  the  men  were  ordered  up  to  reef  the 
topsails.    The  French  ships  deeming  that  the  Glatton,  from 
her  temporary  silence,  was  about  to  surrender,  tacked  to 

^  This  ship  had  been  an  Indiaman  of  1,400  tons,  but  purchased  into 
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close  with  her,  but  the  fire  from  the  British  ship  soon  com- 
pelled them  to  haul  off  again  ;  and  .the  whole  squadron,  thus 
completely  beaten,  made  sail  out  of  gunshot.  To  pursue 
was  useless,  as  the  Glatton  s  sailing  powers  were  not  on  a  par 
with  her  broadside  force  ;  and  the  French  ships  therefore 
on  the  following  day  reached  Flushing,  where  one  of  the  ships 
sank,  and  four  of  them  had  their  decks  ripped  up,  and  re- 
ceived great  damage ;  but  their  loss  in  killed  was  never  ascer- 
tained. The  Glatton  had  none  killed  and  two  (Captain  H.  L 
Strangways,  of  the  marines,  and  one  marine)  wounded.  For 
this  most  dashing  performance  Captain  Troll  ope  was  pre- 
sented by  the  merchants  of  London  with  an  elegant  piece  of 
plate. 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  the  32-gun  frigate  Aimable,  Captain 
Jemmett  Mainwaring,  fell  in  with  the  French  36-gun  frigate 
Pens6e,  off  Guadaloupe.  At  6h.  35m.  p.m.  the  frigates  crossed 
on  opposite  tacks,  and  a  close  action  began,  which  continued 
until  8h.  10m.,  when  the  French  ship  crowded  sail  to  escape. 
The  Aimable  continued  in  chase  all  night,  and  at  7h.  on  the 
following  morning  the  Pensee,  having  shortened  sail,  the 
Aimable,  at  8h.  35m.,  closed,  and  both  ships  bore  up  and 
engaged  until  9h.,  when  the  Pensee  again  made  sail,  pursued 
by  her  opponent.  At  lOh.  the  Aimable  had  fallen  so  far  to 
leeward  as  to  be  out  of  gunshot ;  and  the  Pensee  succeeded 
in  reaching  St.  Thomas's  much  damaged,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  ninety  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Aimable  had  two 
men  wounded. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  at  noon,  the  12-pounder  32-gun 
frigate  Mermaid,  Captain  Robert  W.  Otway,  brought  to  close 
action  the  French  1 8-pounder  40-guu  frigate  Vengeance,  and 
engaged  until  3h.  40m.,  when  the  French  ship  took  refuge 
under  the  batteries,  and  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  Basse- 
terre, Guadaloupe.  The  Mermaid  had  none  killed  or  wounded, 
but  the  Vengeance  had  twelve  killed  and  twenty-six 
wounded. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  between  France  and  Spain,  was  signed  at  Madrid, 
binding  each  nation  to  furnish  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  teu 
frigates,  reciprocally,  when  circumstances  required  it. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  the  French  36-gun  frigate  Andro- 
maque  was  chased  by  the  squadron  under  Sir  John  B.  Warren, 
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and  driven  on  shore  and  destroyed  near  Arcasson,  by  the 
j  18-pounder  32-gun  frigate  Galatea,  Captain  Richard  G.  Keats, 
1  and  18-gun  brig  Sylph,  Commander  John  C.  White. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  in  lat.  41°  39'  N.,  long.  66°  24'  W., 

the  20-gun  ship  Raison,  Captain  John  P.  Beresford,  engaged 

*  the  French  40-gun  frigate  Vengeance,  late  the  opponent  of 
the  Mermaid  ;  but  a  fog  coming  on,  the  combatants  separated. 

;  The  Raison  received  much  damage,  and  had  three  men  killed 
■  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  a  squadron  of  five  sail,  under  the 

*  command  of  Vice- Admiral  George  Murray,  in  the  74-gun 
1  ship  Resolution,  being  off  the  Chesapeake,  chased  three  French 
I  frigates.    The  36-gun  frigate  Topaze,  Captain  Stephen  G. 

Church,  overtook  and  captured  the  3G-gun  frigate  Elizabeth. 
I  The  others  escaped. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  an  action  occurred  in  the  East- 
I  Indies,  off  Point  Pedro,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  between 
1  the  squadron  of  Rear- Admiral  Sercey,  consisting  of  six 
1  frigates,  and  the  British  74-gun  ships  Victorious  and  Arro- 
\  gant,  Captains  Richard  Lucas  and  William  Clark.    It  being 

calm,  the  Victorious  had  to  sustain  the  raking  broadsides  of 
1  three  heavy  frigates  for  some  time,  without  the  power  of 
H  returning  anything  more  than  her  stern-chasers  ;  and  a 

breeze  springing  up,  the  French  squadron  made  off,  leaving 
I  the  British  ships  very  much  disabled.    The  Victorious  had 

seventeen  seamen  and  marines  killed  ;  and  her  commander, 
i  one  midshipman,  and  fifty-five  seamen  and  marines  wounded. 

The  Arrogant  had  one  midshipman  and  six  seamen  killed  and 

*  twenty-seven  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  French  squadron 
I  amounted  to  fortv-two  killed  and  104  wounded. 

t      On  the  23rd  of  September,  at  daybreak,  being  off  Desirade, 
i   the  18-gun  brig  Pelican,  Commander  John  C.  Searle,  was 
i  found  close  under  the  lee  of  a  large  French  frigate.  To 
escape  appeared  impossible,  and  the  crew,  it  is  said,  were  at 
e  first  disposed  to  consider  an  attempt  to  defend  the  brig  use- 
less; but  on  being  remonstrated  with,  they  gave  three  cheers, 
,   and  determined  to  fight  while  the  brig  would  swim.  At 
i   7h.  A.M.  the  Pelican  shortened  sail,  and  waited  the  approach 
of  her  formidable  enemy  ;  and  the  latter  having  got  within 
reach  of  the  brig,  opened  her  fire.    Captain  Searle  deter- 
mining  on  engaging  at  close  quarters,  where  his  32-pound 
VOL.  I.  2  F 
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carronades  would  have  full  effect,  allowed  the  frigate  to 
approach  within  musket-shot  before  returning  her  fire,  when 
she  poured  in  her  broadside.  The  brig  maintained  a  close 
action  with  the  French  frigate  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  the  latter,  apparently  in  great  confusion,  ceased 
firing,  and  set  her  mainsail.  The  Pelican  had  only  one  man 
wounded,  but  her  sails,  masts,  and  yards  were  cut  to  pieces. 

While  repairing  damages,  a  strange  sail  was  discovered 
from  the  Pelican's  masthead,  which  in  the  course  of  the  day 
she  captured.  The  prize  was  the  Alcyon,  a  British  victualler, 
prize  to  the  French  frigate  Meclee,  which  the  Pelican  had 
beaten  off  The  Alcyon,  however,  was  on  the  following  day 
retaken  by  the  boats  of  the  M&lee.  The  prize-master — 
acting  Lieutenant  Thomas  Ussher — who  was  carried  prisoner 
into  Guadaloupe,  ascertained  the  force  and  loss  of  the  Peli- 
can's opponent.  The  Pelican's  first  broadside  killed  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  wounded  three  men,  and  disabled  a  gun  ; 
and  the  M6dee's  loss,  out  of  300  men,  was  thirty-three 
killed  and  wounded.  On  reaching  port,  the  French  captain  • 
gave  out  that  the  M€d6e  had  engaged  a  frigate  with  her 
mizen-mast  out.  The  Pelican  had  only  ninety-seven  men 
and  boys  on  board  during  the  action. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  at  daybreak,  the  12-pounder 
32-gun  frigate  Terpsichore,  Captain  Richard  Bowen,  dis- 
covered the  Spanish  34-gun  frigate  Mahonesa,  Captain  Don 
Ayaidi,  which  at  9h.  30m.  A.M.  approached  within  hail  of  the 
British  frigate,  and  fought  a  spirited  action  until  lOh.  20m. 
The  Terpsichore  being  disabled  in  her  rigging,  the  Mahonesa 
endeavoured  to  escape ;  but  having  repaired  damages,  the 
Terpsichore  again  succeeded  in  getting  alongside  her  enemy, 
and  compelled  her  to  strike.  The  Mahonesa,  out  of  275,  had 
thirty  men  killed  and  thirty  wounded  ;  but  the  Terpsichore, 
whose  crew  numbered  only  182,  had  four  wounded.  This 
action  was  fought  off  Carthagena,  where  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
at  anchor.    The  above  is  a  naval  medal  action. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  the  28-gun  frigate  Lapwing, 
Captain  Robert  Barton,  being  off  Anguilla,  at  lOh.  p.m. 
brought  to  action  the  French  20-gun  ship  Decius  and  the 
brig  Vaillante,  having  on  board  upwards  of  200  troops, 
an  hour's  contest,  the  brig  bore  away,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  the  Decius  surrendered.    After  securing  her  prize, 
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the  Lapwing  chased  the  brig,  which  she  drove  on  shore,  and 
completely  destroyed.  The  Lapwing  had  one  man  killed  and 
six  wounded  ;  but  the  Decius  is  represented  to  have  lost  out 
of  336  men,  including  troops,  eighty  killed  and  forty  wounded. 
On  the  following  day,  the  Lapwing  was  pursued  by  the 
Thetis  and  Pensee,  upon  which  Captain  Barton  set  the  prize 
on  fire.    The  above  is  a  naval  medal  action. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  Terpsichore,  having  repaired 
the  damages  received  in  action  with  the  Mahonesa,  was  off 
Cadiz,  and  at  daybreak  made  sail  for  a  frigate  on  her  weather 
quarter.  Owing  to  a  fresh  gale,  which  lasted  throughout 
the  day,  and  the  variableness  of  the  wind,  nothing  could  be 
done.  On  the  13th,  at  9h.  30m.  p.m.,  the  stranger — the  French 
36-gun  frigate  Vestale,  Captain  Foucaud,  shortened  sail,  and 
allowed  the  Terpsichore  to  come  within  hail  of  her  weather 
quarter.  Having  received  no  reply  to  his  hail,  Captain 
Bowen,  being  about  half  pistol-shot  distant  on  her  weather 
beam,  commenced  the  action.  A  spirited  contest  ensued, 
and  at  llh.  40m.,  the  French  frigate  having  been  reduced  to 
an  unmanageable  state,  with  her  captain  and  principal  officers 
killed,  hauled  down  her  colours.  The  Vestale's  mizen-mast 
fell  shortly  afterwards ;  and  at  that  time  another  gun  going 
off  accidentally,  badly  wounded  in  the  shoulder  Lieutenant 
George  Bowen,  who  was  the  only  lieutenant  on  board.  The 
British  frigate  commenced  the  action  with  166  men  and  boys, 
and  had  four  men  killed,  and  eighteen,  including  Lieutenant 
Bowen.  and  Francis  W.  Fane,  midshipman,  wounded.  The 
Vestale,  out  of  270  men,  had  her  captain,  two  officers,  and 
twenty-seven  men  killed,  and  thirty-seven  wounded.  The 
Vestale's  fore  and  main-masts  fell  before  she  was  fully  in 
possession  of  the  British ;  and  being  a  wreck  upon  an  enemy's 
coast,  and  lee  shore  in  a  strong  gale  of  wind,  Captain  Bowen 
was  unable  to  secure  his  prize.  The  Terpsichore  was  with 
difficulty  saved.  The  master  of  the  Terpsichore,  James 
Elder,  was  in  charge  of  the  prize,  and  having  anchored  her, 
she  rode  out  the  gale  during  the  night.  On  the  succeeding 
day,  the  Terpsichore  attempted  to  tow  her  off  the  land,  but 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  frigate,  having  all  her  crew  on 
board,  which  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  remove,  was  left 
another  night  in  the  same  predicament.  The  prisoners 
during  the  night  rose  upon  the  small  prize  crew,  and  carried 
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the  ship  into  Cadiz.  The  naval  medal  is  granted  for  this 
action. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  the  40-gim  frigate  Minerve, 
Captain  George  Cockburn,  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of 
Commodore  Nelson,  on  her  passage  to  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with 
the  Spanish  frigates  Sabina  and  Ceres.  The  32-gnn  frigate 
Blanche,  Captain  D'Arcy  Preston,  being  in  company  with  the 
Minerve,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  Ceres,  while  the  Minerve 
stood  for  the  largest  of  the  two  ships,  which  was  the  40-gun 
frigate  Sabina.  At  lOh.  40m.  the  Minerve  brought  the 
Sabina  to  action,  and  engaged  till  lh.  30m.  p.m.,  when  the 
frigate,  having  had  her  mizen-mast  shot  away,  and  ten  men 
killed  and  forty-five  wounded,  surrendered.  The  Minerve 
had  one  midshipman  and  six  seamen  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
James  Noble,  the  boatswain,  and  thirty-two  men  wounded. 
The  Blanche  forced  the  Ceres  to  haul  down  her  colours,  but 
was  unable  to  take  possession,  owing  to  the  approach  of  the 
Spanish  frigates  Matilda  and  Perla. 

The  Sabina  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Minerve,  and  Lieu- 
tenants John  Culverhouse  and  Thomas  M.  Hardy,  with  forty 
men,  were  put  on  board  as  a  prize  crew.  At  4h.  p.m.  the 
Spanish  34-gun  frigate  Matilda  approached  the  Minerve, 
upon  which  she  cast  off  the  Sabina  and  commenced  the  action 
with  this  ship.  The  Matilda  would  have  been  added  to  the 
Minerve's  trophies,  had  not  the  approach  of  a  Spanish  three- 
decker  and  two  frigates  made  it  imperative  upon  the  British 
frigate  to  provide  for  her  own  safety.  The  Minerve,  on  tho 
morning  of  the  20th,  was  to  leeward  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  captured,  had  not  the 
Sabina,  on  board  which  ship  English  colours  were  hoisted 
over  Spanish,  succeeded  in  drawing  the  whole  squadron  in 
chase.  The  Spaniards  continued  a  running  fire  upon  the 
Sabina,  but  could  not  induce  her  to  surrender  until  the 
Minerve  was  out  of  reach,  when  her  fore  and  main-masts 
having  fallen,  the  Sabina  struck,  and  was  taken  possession  of. 
Lieutenants  Culverhouse  and  Hardy  were  taken  to  Cartha- 
gena,  from  whence  they  were  soon  after  exchanged,  and 
rejoined  the  British  fleet  in  time  to  communicate  valuable 
information,  and  share  in  the  glories  of  the  14th  of  February. 
The  naval  medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  Minerve  for  this 
action. 
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Holland  being  under  the  dominion  of  France,  many 
changes  took  place  in  the  Dutch  colonies  this  year.  Colombo, 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  was  captured  by  a  British  squadron, 
consisting  of  the  32-gun  frigate  Heroine,  Captain  Alan  H. 
Gardner  ;  16-gun  sloops  Rattlesnake,  Echo,  and  Swift,  Com- 
manders EL  Ramage,  A.  Todd,  and  John  S.  Rainier,  with 
transports,  <fcc,  containing  troops  under  Colonel  Stuart. 
The  spice  and  merchandize,  independent  of  the  naval  stores, 
were  valued  at  £300,000  sterling.  On  the  16th,  Amboyua 
surrendered  to  an  expedition  under  Rear- Admiral  Peter 
Rainier  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  Ban  da1  was  taken  posses- 
8ion  of  by  the  same  squadron. 

On  the  17th  of  August  a  Dutch  squadron,2  commanded 
by  Rear-Admiral  Lucas,  was  captured  in  Saldanha  Bay 
by  a  squadron  under  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Keith 
Elphinstone. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  64-gun  ship  Polyphemus, 
Captain  Geo.  Lumsdaine,  captured  the  French  50-gun  ship 
Justine  amue  en-flute,  having  on  board  600  troops  and 
military  stores.  Before  she  could  be  secured,  however,  a 
violent  gale  came  on,  in  which  she  foundered  with  all  hands. 
On  the  31st  the  Polyphemus  captured  the  French  40-gun 
frigate  Tortue,  after  a  chase  of  four  hours  and  running 
action. 

'"Each  of  the  captains  present  at  the  taking  of  Amboyna  and  Banda 
received  as  their  share  of  prize-money  £15,000. 

a  Consisting  of  the  following — 66-gun  ships  Dordrecht  and  Revolutie, 
54 -gun  ship  Van  Tromp,  40-gun  frigates  Casthor  and  Braave  ;  Sirene, 
twenty-six  ;  Bellona,  twenty -four ;  Havik,  eighteen  ;  and  Maria,  store- 
ship. 
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On  the  17  th  of  December,  last  year,  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
sail  of  the  line,  under  Vice- Admiral  Morard  de  Galles,  with 
thirteen  frigates  and  some  transports,  sailed  from  Brest, 
having  17,500  troops  on  board,  with  the  intention  of  landing 
on  some  part  of  the  Irish  coast,  to  assist  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion.  General  Hoche  was  commander-in-chief,  having 
under  him  Grouchy  and  Humbert.  On  the  22nd,  fifteen 
sail  reached  Bantry  Bay,  the  Sea'uisant,  seventy-four,  having 
been  wrecked  on  the  Stevenet  Rock,  in  going  out  of  Brest, 
and  the  Nestor,  seventy-four,  with  three  frigates,  having 
parted  company.  A  heavy  gale  got  up  on  the  23rd,  and 
blew  with  such  increased  violence  on  the  25th,  that  the  fleet 
separated. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  Rear- Admiral  Bouvet,  with  six 
ships,  returned  to  Brest.  On  the  11th,  five  more  reached 
the  same  port ;  and  on  the  13th,  four  sail  of  the  line  also 
got  in.  The  74-gun  ship  Droits  de  l'Homme,  Commodore 
La  Crosse,  however,  continued  to  be  buffeted  about  by  heavy 
gales,  until  the  7th,  when,  having  looked  into  Bantry  Bay, 
and  not  finding  any  of  the  French  fleet,  he  steered  for  Belle- 
Isle. 

On  the  13th,  at  3h.  30m.  p.m.,  Ushant  bearing  north-east, 
distant  fifty  leagues,  two  sail  were  discovered  to  leeward, 
which  were  the  44-gun  frigate  Indefatigable,  Captain  Sir 
Edward  Pellew,  and  3  6 -gun  frigate  Amazon,  Captain  Ro- 
bert C.  Reynolds.  At  4h.  15m.  the  Indefatigable  made  out 
the  stranger  to  be  a  ship  of  the  line  without  a  poop,  and 
shortly  afterwards  her  fore  and  main-top  masts  were  seen  to 
go  over  the  side  in  a  heavy  squall.  At  5h.  30m.,  the 
Indefatigable,  being  seven  or  eight  miles  ahead  of  the 
Amazon,  closed  with  the  disabled  ship  to  windward,  and 
exchanged  broadsides,  both  ships  being  off  the  wind.  The 
Indefatigable  then  endeavoured  to  shoot  ahead  and  rake 
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her ;  but  the  French  ship  luffed  up,  and  attempted  to  run 
the  frigate  on  board.  This  evolution,  obliging  the  Indefati- 
gable to  haul  close  to  the  wind,  gave  the  Droits  de  l'Homme 
an  opportunity  of  bestowing  upon  the  frigate  a  raking  fire 
from  her  main-deck  guns.  Fortunately  for  the  frigate,  the 
sea  ran  so  high,  and  the  sills  of  the  74-gun  ship's  lower-deck 
ports  being  a  foot  nearer  to  the  water's  edge  than  in  the 
generality  of  French  ship3  of  her  class,  the  principal  battery 
was  rendered  useless. 

At  6h.  45m.  the  Amazon  arrived  on  the  quarter  of  the 
French  ship,  within  pistol-shot,  and  fired  her  broadside  ; 
but  an  attempt  at  raking  was  again  evaded  ;   and  both 
frigates  continued  to  engage  on  the  same  side  until  7  h.  30m., 
when  they  passed  ahead.    At  8h.  30m.,  the  frigates  placed 
themselves  one  on  each  bow  of  the  Droits  de  THomme, 
raking  her  with  great  effect,  which  the  74  could  only  return 
by  yawing  occasionally.    At  10h.  30m.  p.m.,  the  mizenmast 
of  the  French  ship  was  cut  away,  on  which  the  frigates  took 
positions  on  either  quarter  of  their  opponent ;  and  the 
action  continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval, 
until  4h.  20m.  a.m.  ;  when  Lieutenant  George  Bell  (2),  of 
the  Indefatigable,  discovered  the  land,  by  the  aid  of  a  glimpse 
of  moonlight,  about  two  miles  ahead,  bearing  about  north- 
east.   The  Indefatigable  immediately  hauled  to  the  wind. 
The  lieutenant  had  scarcely  reported  the  land  to  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  when  breakers  were  discovered  on  the  lee  bow.  At 
daybreak,  the  land  appearing  close  on  the  Indefatigable's 
weather  bow,  and  breakers  to  leeward,  the  ship  wore  to  the 
southward.  At  7h.  A.M.,  on  the  14th,  the  Droits  de  FHomme 
was  seen  ashore,  in  Audierne  Bay,  lying  on  her  broadside, 
with  a  tremendous  surf  breaking  over  her.    The  Indefa- 
tigable passed  within  a  mile  of  her,  without  the  possibility 
of  rendering  assistance,  and,  at  llh.  a.m.,  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  weathered  the  Penmarks.    The  Amazon  was  not 
so  fortunate.    Seeing  the  signal  of  her  consort  for  danger, 
she  stood  to  the  northward,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards struck  on  the  rocks.    The  crew,  with  the  exception 
of  six  men,  were  safely  landed  and  made  prisoners. 

During  the  action  the  sea  ran  so  high,  that  the  crews  of 
the  frigates  were  up  to  their  knees  in  water  on  the  main- 
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deck.  The  Indefatigable  had  four  feet  water  in  the 
hold,  and  her  masts  were  badly  wounded.  The  Amazon 
was  nearly  in  the  same  state,  and  had  expended  all  her 
cordage  in  reeving  new  rigging.  The  Indefatigable,  out  of 
330  men,  had  her  first  lieutenant,  John  Thompson,  and 
eighteen,  including  John  McKerlie,  midshipman,  wounded. 
The  Amazon,  out  of  260,  had  tlu-ee  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded.  The  Droits  de  l'Homme,  out  of  1,300  men,  had 
100  killed  and  150  wounded,  and  the  remainder  of  her  crew, 
except  about  200,  miserably  perished  in  endeavouring  to 
reach  the  shore.  Lieutenants  Thompson  and  Robert  B.  Lit- 
tlehales  (of  the  Amazon)  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander — the  former  January  30th,  and  the  latter  in 
September.  This  action  is  distinguished  by  the  grant  of  the 
naval  medal. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  a  homeward-bound  squadron 
of  five  or  six  H.E.I.C.  ships,  consisting  of  the  Woodford, 
Ocean,  Taunton  Castle,  Canton,  and  Boddam,  Captains- 
Charles  Lennox,  Andrew  Patton,  Edward  Studd,  Abel  Vy- 
vyan,  and  George  Palmer,  being  off  the  east  end  of  Java, 
fell  in  with  a  French  squadron  of  six  frigates  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Sercey.  Fortunately,  however,  Captain  Lennox's 
squadron  exhibited  so  bold  an  appearance,  that  the  Forte, 
which  had  bore  up  to  reconnoitre,  pronounced  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  line-of-battle  ships  and  four  frigates,  and  in 
consequence,  M.  Sercey  crowded  all  sail,  and  left  the  mer- 
chant ships  to  pursue  their  way. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  the  32-gun  frigate  Andromache, 
Captain  John  M.  Mansfield,  having  rim  far  ahead  of  a 
squadron  of  frigates,  under  Lord  Garlies,  in  the  Lively, 
cruising  off  Tangiers,  came  up  with  a  frigate,  which,  on 
being  hailed,  answered  in  Spanish,  and  the  Andromache 
then  opened  fire.  After  forty  minutes'  close  action,  the 
stranger,  having  failed  in  several  attempts  to  board,  in 
which  she  lost  a  great  many  men,  hauled  down  her  colours. 
She  proved  to  be  an  Algerine,  about  the  same  force  as  the 
Andromache,  and  had  taken  the  latter  for  a  Portuguese 
frigate.  The  British  ship  had  three  men  killed  and  six 
wounded.  The  Algerine's  loss  amounted  to  sixty-six  killed 
and  fifty  wounded 
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Sir  John  Jervis  sailed  from  the  Tagus,  on  the  18th  of 
January ;  and,  being  reinforced  on  the  6th  of  February  by 
five  ships  from  England,  his  fleet  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing 

Guns.  Ships. 

(  Admiral  Sir  J.  Jervis,  K.B.  (blue) 

Victory   <  Captain  Robert  Calder 

(  George  Grey 

\  Vico-Adm.  Chan.  Thompson  (blue) 
)  Captain  Thomas  Foley 
Vice- A  dm.  Hon.  W.  Waldegrave  (blue) 
Captain  J.  Richard  Dacres 
Rear-Adm.  William  Parker  (red) 
Captain  John  Irwin 

„       Thomas  Lenox  Frederick 
„       James  Hawkins  Whit. shed 

! Commodore  Horatio  Nelson 
Captain  Ralph  Willett  Miller 

Sir  C.  H.  Knowles,  Bart. 


98 


Barfleur   

Prince  George 

Blenheim  

Namur   

Captain  »....• 

Goliath   


f 


74 


Orion  . . 
Colossus 
Egmont 
Culloden 


64 


32 


>» 
»t 
»» 
*» 

t$ 


18 
Cutter 


Cuthbert  Coilingwood 
Sir  James  Saumarez 
George  Murray 
John  Sutton 
Thomas  Troubridge 
George  Martin 
George  Henry  To  wry 
Frigates. 

Lively   Captain  Lord  Garlies 

Niger    „       Edward  James  Foote 

Southampton  ....       „       James  Macnamara 
Bonne  Citoyenne      Commander  Charles  Lindsay 

Raven   „        William  Prowse 

Fox   Lieutenant  John  Gibson 


On  the  13th  of  Februury,  the  Minerve,  Captain  George 
Cockburn,  having  on  board  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  the  ex- 
viceroy  of  Corsica,  and  Commodore  Nelson,  joined  the  fleet, 
with  intelligence  that,  on  the  11th,  the  Minerve  had  been 
chased  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  before  dark  the  signal-guns 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  were  heard.  At  2h.  30m.  A.M.,  on  the 
14th  of  February,  the  Carlotta,  a  Portuguese  frigate,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Campbell  (a  native  of  Scotland,  but 
bearing  a  Portuguese  commission),  brought  information  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  was  then  about  five  leagues  to  windward  ; 
and  at  6h.  30m.,  the  following  fleet,  commanded  by  Don 
Josef  de  Cordova,  hove  in  sight : — 
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Gans.  Ships. 
130    Santisima  Trinidad  (flag) 


) 


Guns 


112 


80 


74 


Conde  de 
J  Mexicano 
Principe  de  Asturias 
Salvador  del  Mundo 
San  Josef 
Neptuuo 
San  Nicolas 
Atalante 
Bahama 
Conquistador 
Firme 


! 


74 


Ships. 
Glorioso 
v/rienie 

Relayo 

San  Antonio 

San  Domingo 

San  Francisco  de  Paula 

San  Genaro 

San  Ildefonso 

San  Juan  Nepomuceno 

San  Pablo 

San  Ysidro 
I  Soberano 
I  Terrible 


The 
hauled 
south. 


DMU 


Twelve  frigates  and  one  brig. 

ish  fleet,  in  two  divisions,  was  standing  close- 
on  the  starboard  tack,  with  the  wind  at  west  by 
At  8h.  Cape  St.  Vincent  bore  east  by  north,  distant 
about  eight  leagues.  The  morning  was  hazy  with  a  light 
breeze.  At  10h.,  the  Culloden,  Blenheim,  Prince  George, 
Colossus,  Irresistible,  and  Orion  were  ordered  to  chase  in 
the  south-west,  and  accordingly  made  sail ;  but  just  before 
1  lh.,  the  fog  clearing  away  discovered  to  the  British  admiral 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy. 
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The  state  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  this  time  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  bj  the  foregoing  diagram.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  weather  division  of  the  enemy  was 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  six  ships  to  lee- 
ward on  the  larboard  tack,  which  six  ships  the  British 
admiral  determined,  if  possible,  to  cut  off  The  British 
chasing  ships,  therefore,  were  recalled ;  and  the  line  formed 
as  most  convenient,  close-hauled  on  the  starboard  tack. 
The  Spanish  admiral  finding,  as  he  advanced,  that,  by  per- 
severing in  his  plan  of  joining  his  lee  division,  he  must, 
with  his  fleet  in  great  disorder,  attack  the  British  fleet, 
approaching  in  a  well-formed  and  compact  line,  gave  up  his 
intention ;  and  wore  round  on  the  larboard  tack,  steering 
about  three  or  four  points  off  the  wind ;  two  three-deckers 
and  one  7 4 -gun  ship  only  joining  the  six  detached  ships. 
At  llh.  30m.,  the  British  fleet,  formed  thus — Culloden, 
Blenheim  (rather  to  windward),  Prince  George,  Orion,  Co- 
lossus (to  windward),  Irresistible,  Victory,  Egmont,  Goliath, 
Barfleur,  Britannia,  Namur,  Captain,  Diadem,  Excellent — 
hoisted  their  colours,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
signal  to  engage  having  been  made,  the  Culloden  opened  her 
starboard  broadside  upon  the  Spanish  weather  division,  as  did 
also  the  Blenheim  and  Prince  George  (distantly),  receiving 
in  return  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  ships.  At  about  ten 
minutes  past  noon,  the  Culloden  having  past  the  rearmost 
ship,  tacked  per  signal.  The  Blenheim,  Prince  George,  and 
Orion,  about  six  minutes  intervening  between  each,  followed 
the  Culloden. 

The  Spanish  lee  division,  by  continuing  to  stand  on  the 
Larboard  tack,  had  by  this  time  neared  the  British  line,  and 
now  opened  fire  upon  it,  by  which  the  Colossus  sustained  much 
damage,  and  while  in  the  act  of  going  about,  had  her  fore- 
yard  and  fore-topmast  shot  away ;  in  consequence  of  which 
she  missed  stays,  and  was  obliged  to  wear.  Being  thus 
thrown  to  leeward  of  the  line,  the  Colossus  became  for  a 
time  closely  engaged  with  the  leading  Spanish  three-decker ; 
but  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Orion,  which  ship  backed  her 
maintopsail  to  cover  the  crippled  ship,  preserved  her  from 
further  molestation,  and  the  Colossus  fell  to  leeward,  and 
was  subsequently  taken  in  tow  by  the  Minerve.  At  about 
12h.  30m.,  the  leading  ship  of  the  lee  division,  supposed  to 
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have  been  the  Principe  de  Asturias,  bearing  a  vice-admiral's 
flag,  attempted  to  cut  the  line  ahead  or  astern  of  the 
Victory ;  but  that  ship  i>oured  so  tremendous  a  fire  into  the 
Spanish  three-decker,  that  she  tacked  in  great  confusion. 
The  Victory  then  backed  Tier  mizen-topsail,  and  fired  several 
destructive  raking  broadsides;  so  that  the  whole  division 
gave  up  their  plan  of  cutting  the  British  line,  wore  round, 
and  bore  up ;  one  ship,  however,  continued  on  the  larboard 
tack,  and  passing  to  leeward,  and  astern  of  the  British  fleet, 
succeeded  in  joining  the  division  to  windward.  At  12h.  45m. 
the  Victory  tacked,  and  at  that  time  the  following  may  be 
considered  as  pretty  nearly  the  position  of  the  two  fleets. 


^        SP.WtAThCP  DIVISION. 

ore 
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At  about  lh.  p.m.,  the  Spanish  admiral,  in  the  weather 
division,  bore  up  to  join  the  ships  to  leeward,  which  design 
being  observed  by  Commodore  Nelson,  he  immediately  gave 
directions  to  Captain  Miller  to  wear  the  ship ;  and  this 
being  done,  she  passed  between  the  Diadem  and  Excellent, 
and  closed  the  British  van.  We  may  here  remark,  that, 
although  no  signal  was  made  to  warrant  this  movement  of 
the  commodore's,  liis  position  in  the  rear  of  the  line  enabled 
him  to  observe  more  clearly  the  design  of  the  Spanish 
admiral.  The  time  which  must,  unavoidably,  have  been  lost 
in  obtaining  the  admiral's  permission  would  have  proved 
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fatal  to  the  execution  of  his  manoeuvre.  If  the  responsibility 
was  great  on  his  part,  therefore,  so  was  the  necessity,  and 
the  result  was  such  as  fully  to  justify  his  disregard  of  the 
formalities  of  the  service. 


The  Spanish  admiral,  thus  promptly  met,  again  hauled  up. 
The  Captain  overtook  and  gallantly  engaged  the  Santisima 
Trinidad  ;  but  being  relieved  by  the  Culloden  from  the  fire 
-of  the  four-decker,  the  commodore  pushed  on  in  search  of 
another  opponent.  As  fresh  ships  arrived  up  to  the  support 
of  the  engaged  ships,  the  action  became  more  general ; 
and  two  of  the  Spanish  74-gun  ships,  San  Yaidro  and  the 
Salvador,  being  in  a  disabled  state,  dropped  astern  ;  and 
after  much  cannonading,  surrendered,  and  were  taken  in  tow 
by  the  Diadem  and  Lively.  The  Excellent,  at  2h.  30m., 
arrived  abreast  of  the  Salvador  del  Mundo,  and  engaged  her 
for  a  short  time  ;  but  crossing  her  bows,  Collingwood  passed 
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on  to  the  support  of  Nelson,  then  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire, 
and  engaging  the  San  Nicolas.  The  Excellent  nobly  passed 
between  these  two  opponents,  thereby  giving  the  Captain 
an  opportunity  of  replenishing  her  shot-lockers.  At  about 
3h.  20m.,  the  Excellent,  having  fired  her  broadside  into  the 
San  Nicolas  within  less  than  pistol-shot  distance,  made  sail 
ahead,  leaving  the  Captain  to  deal  with  that  ship,  while  she 
sought  a  fresh  opponent.  The  San  Nicolas,  in  luffing  up  to 
avoid  the  Excellent's  fire,  ran  foul  of  the  San-Josef^  which 
ship  was  also  much  shattered,  and  had  lost  her  mizenmast  in 
her  engagement  with  the  Prince  George  and  other  ships. 
No  sooner  had  the  Excellent  shot  clear  of  the  San  Nicolas, 

than  the  Captain  recom- 
menced firing ;  but  her 
fore-topmast  having  fal- 
len, and  the  ship  being 
otherwise  in  a  crippled 
state,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that,  unless  some- 
thing were  done,  the 
Captain  must  drop  astern 
of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
lose  the  reward  of  her 
labours.  Nelson  there- 
fore determined  to  board 
his  immediate  opponent, 
the  San  Nicolas,  and 
orders  being  given  to 
starboard  the  helm,  the 
Captain  ran  foul  of  the 
Spanish  ship,  with  her 
larboard  cathead  striking 
the  starboard  quarter  of 
the  enemy,  and  her  spritsail-yard  hooking  the  mizen -rigging. 

The  boarding  is  vigorously  described  in  Nelson's  letter. 
"  The  soldiers  of  the  69th  "  (doing  duty  as  marines),  "  with 
an  alacritv  which  will  ever  do  them  credit,  and  Lieutenant 
Pearson,  of  the  same  regiment,  were  almost  the  foremost  on 
this  service.  The  first  man  who  jumped  into  the  enemy's 
mizen-chains  was  Captain  Berry,  late  my  first  lieutenant 
(Captain  Miller  was  in  the  very  act  of  going  also,  but  I 
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directed  him  to  remain) ;  he  was  supported  from  our  sprit  - 
sail-yard,  which  hooked  in  the  mizen-rigging.    A  soldier  of 
the  G9th  regiment  having  broken  the  upper  quarter-gallery 
window,  I  jumped  in  myself,  and  was  followed  by  others  as 
fast  as  possible.    I  found  the  cabin-doors  fastened,  and  some 
Spanish  officers  fired  their  pistols  ;  but  having  broken  open 
the  doors,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  the  Spanish  brigadier  (com- 
modore with  a  distinguishing  pendant)  fell  as  he  was  retreat- 
ing to  the  quarter-deck.    I  pushed  onwards  immediately  for 
the  quarter-deck,  where  I  found  Captain  Berry  in  possession 
of  the  poop,  and  the  Spanish  ensign  hauling  down.  I  passed 
with  my  people  and  Lieutenant  Pearson  along  the  larboard 
gangway  to  the  forecastle,  where  I  met  t  wo  or  three  Spanish 
officers,  prisoners  to  my  seamen  ;  they  delivered  me  their 
swords.    A  fire  of  pistols  or  muskets  opening  from  the  ad- 
miral's stern-gallery  of  the  San  Josef,  I  directed  the  soldiers 
to  fire  into  her  stern ;  and,  calling  to  Captain  Miller,  ordered 
him  to  send  more  men  into  the  San  Nicolas,  and  directed  my 
people  to  board  the  first-rate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant, 
Captain  Berry  assisting  me  into  the  main-chains.    At  this 
moment  a  Spanish  officer  looked  over  the  quarter-deck  rail, 
and  said  they  surrendered.    From  this  most  welcome  intel- 
ligence it  was  not  long  before  I  was  on  the  quarter-deck ; 
when  the  Spanish  captain,  with  a  bow,  presented  me  his 
sword,  and  said  the  admiral  was  dying  of  his  wounds.  I 
asked  him  on  his  honour  if  the  ship  was  surrendered.  He 
declared  she  was  ;  on  which  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and 
desired  him  to  call  on  his  officers  and  ship's  company,  and 
tell  them  of  it,  which  he  did  ;  and  on  the  quarternieck  of  a 
Spanish  first-rate,  extravagant  as  the  story  may  seem,  did  I 
receive  the  swords  of  the  vanquished  Spaniards,  which  as  I 
received  I  gave  to  William  Fearney,  one  of  my  bargemen, 
who  put  them  with  the  greatest  sang-froid  under  his  arm. 
I  was  surrounded  by  Captain  Berry.  Lieutenant  Pearson  (of 
the  69th),  John  Sykes,  John  Thompson,  Francis  Cook— all 
old  Agamemnons1 — and  several  other  brave  men,  sailors  and 
soldiers.    Thus  fell  these  two  ships." 

The  Excellent,  after  quitting  the  San  Nicolas,  placed  her- 
self alongside  the  Santisima  Trinidad,  already  engaged  by 

1  Lieutenant  James  Noble,  likewise  an  "old  Agamemnon"  and 
fiiithful  follower  of  Nelson,  ably  assisted  in  boarding  the  San  Nicolas. 
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Orion  and  Irresistibla  The  four-decker  must  also  have  been 
added  to  the  trophies  of  the  day,  as  her  fore  and  mizen- 
masts  were  gone  and  her  guns  silenced  ;  but,  fortunately  for 
her,  the  Spanish  lee  division  coming  up  on  the  larboard  tack, 
and  four  other  ships  bearing  down  to  her  support,  she  was 
rescued.  It  is  stated  that  this  ship  actually  struck  to  the 
Orion,  and  hoisted  English  colours.  The  Victory,  at  3h.  50m., 
made  the  signal  to  bring-to,  in  order  to  cover  the  prizes  and 
disabled  ships,  and  to  form  a  line  in  the  Victory's  wake.  At 
4h.  50m.  the  Britannia,  Orion,  and  some  other  ships,  ex- 
changed broadsides  with  the  Spanish  fleet ;  but  at  5h.  P.M. 
all  firing  ceased. 

The  British  fleet — with  the  exception  of  the  Captain,  Blen- 
heim, and  Culloden — sustained  little  damage  in  their  masts  and 
rigging.    The  ships  most  actively  engaged  in  this  celebrated 
action  are  pretty  correctly  pointed  out  in  the  subjoined  list 
of  killed  and  wounded.    We  have  abstained  from  giving  the 
credit  to  any  ship  in  particular  of  making  a  prize  of  any  of 
the  captured  ships.    Although  this  or  that  ship  might  have 
struck  to  any  individual  ship,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
prize  in  question  is  due  to  that  ship.  The  credit  of  capturing 
the  San  Ysidro  lias  been  awarded  to  the  Excellent,  whereas 
the  Excellent  had  less  to  do  in  obliging  that  ship  to  sur- 
render than  either  the  Culloden  or  the  Blenheim.    It  is  also 
said  that  the  SantLsima  Trinidad  hauled  down  her  colours  to 
the  Orion  ;  but,  admitting  this,  the  Orion  s  list  of  wounded — 
killed  she  had  none — affords  a  clear  proof  it  was  not  to  the 
fire  of  that  ship  that  the  surrender  was  attributable.  As 
well  might  we  claim  for  Nelson  the  capture  of  the  San  Josef, 
which  he  in  his  own  letter  does  not  claim.    The  Spanish 
prizes  were  the  prizes  to  the  fleet  generally  ;  but  especially 
to  the  Captain,  Culloden,  Blenheim,  Excellent,  Prince  George, 
Irresistible,  &c.    Not  that  by  this  selection  we  mean  to 
deny  credit  to  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet :  the  positions  of  the 
other  ships  alone  prevented  them  from  taking  an  equally 
prominent  part  with  those  which  did  get  into  action.  Had 
not  the  Captain  wore  out  of  the  line,  that  ship  would  pro- 
bably, like  other  .ships  near  her,  have  been  pre  vented  from 
getting  into  the  action. 

The  killed  and  wounded  were  as  follows  : — 
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Ships. 
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Anselm  J.  Griffiths 
Robert  Campbell 
Robert  William* 
John  Luce 
Richard  Prater 
William  Bevians 
Hugh  Downman 
George  Burdett 
Joseph  L.  Popham 
John  Bligh 
Valentine  Collard 
James  Nash 
Peter  Spicer 
H.  £.  R.  Baker 
John  Mortimer 


Officers  killed  and  wounded  : — Culloden  :  Lieutenant  of 
marines  George  A.  Livingstone,  killed.  Blenheim  :  Lieu- 
tenant E.  Libby,  Mate  J.  Moxon,  and  James  Peacock,  boat- 
swain, wounded.  Orion  :  Thomas  Mansel,  midshipman, 
wounded.  Irresistible  :  Lieutenant  A.  Thompson,  Midship- 
men W.  Balfour  and  H.  McKinnon,  wounded.  Captain : 
Major  William  Norris,  marines,  James  Goodench,  midshipman, 
killed  ;  and  Commodore  Nelson,  —  Carrington,  boatswain, 
and  Thomas  Lund,  midshipman,  wounded.  Excellent :  Peter 
Peffers,  boatswain,  killed ;  and  Mate  E.  A.  Down,  wounded. 

Many  of  the  enemy's  ships  suffered  materially ;  among 
the  number  were  the  Santisima  Trinidad,  the  Principe  de 
Asturias,  and  the  Conde  de  Regla.  The  Salvador  lost  her  top- 
masts, and  had  160  killed  and  wounded  ;  San  Ysidro  also 
lost  her  topmasts,  twenty-nine  killed  and  sixty-four  wounded ; 
Sail  Josef  lost  mizenmast  and  main-topmast,  and  140  killed 
and  wounded  ;  San  Nicolas  the  fore-topmast,  and  140  killed 
and  sixty  wounded.  The  Santisima  is  reported  to  have  had 
200  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  15th,  at  break  of  day,  the  two  fleets  were  in  sight 
of  each  other,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Spanish  fleet  bore 
down,  as  if  inclined  to  renew  the  action  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  British  made  a  disposition  to  receive  an  attack,  than 
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they  hauled  up  again.  On  the  16th,  the  British  fleet  and 
prizes  anchored  in  Lagos  Bay,  where  the  prisoners  (about 
3,000).  were  landed ;  and  on  the  28th,  the  fleet  and  prizes 
arrived  at  Lisbon.  Sir  John  Jervis  was  created  a  peer,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Jervis,  of  Meaford,  and  earl  of  St.  Vincent^ 
with  a  pension  of  £3,000  per  annum.1  Vice- Admiral  Thomp- 
son and  Rear- Admiral  Parker  were  created  baronets ;  and 
Vice- Admiral  the  Hon.  W.  Waldegrave  was  rewarded  by  a 
lucrative  appointment.  Commodore  Nelson,  who  was  not 
mentioned  in  Sir  John  Jervis's  letter,  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Bath. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  island  of  Trinidad  surren- 
dered to  a  British  squadron,  consisting  of  the  undermentioned 
ships  : — 

Guns.  Ships. 
.     93   Prince  of  Wa.ea..j^^^H-ey 

Bellona   „       George  Wilson 

74  <  Vengeance  ...  Thomas  M.  Russell 

Invincible    „       William  Cayley 

64    Scipio   ,,       Charles  S.  Davers 

Frigates — Arethusa,  Alarm  ;  sloops — Favourite,  Zebra,  Zephyr,  Thorn, 
and  Victorieuse  ;  and  Terror,  bomb. 

The  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  - 
General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  On  the  approach  of  the 
British  squadron,  four  Spanish  sail  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate,  lying  in  Shaggaramus  Bay,  were  set  on  fire  by  their 
own  crews,  and,  excepting  the  74-gun  ship  San  Damaso, 
were  destroyed.  The  latter  was  taken  unresisting  possession 
of  by  the  boats  of  the  British  squadron. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  a  French  frigate  squadron 
anchored  in  Fisgard  Bay,  on  the  Welsh  coast,  where  they 
landed  about  1,200  men,  principally  galley-slaves,  who 
were,  however,  quickly  made  prisoners  by  a  body  of  militia, 
under  Lord  Cawdor.  The  French  40-gun  frigate  Resistance, 
Captain  Laroque,  and  2 2 -gun  corvette  Constance,  returning 
from  the  abovenamed  service,  were  fallen  in  with  off  Brest 
by  the  British  38-gun  frigate  San  Fiorenza,  and  36-gun 

1  The  naval  medal  was  conferred  upon  the  survivors  of  this  action  in 
June,  1847  ;  but  a  private  medal  was  distributed  by  Earl  St.  Vincent 
among  a  number  of  his  followers,  in  commemoration  of  the  service. 
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frigate  Nymphe,  Captains  Sir  Harry  B.  Neale  and  John 
Cook,  and  after  a  running  fight  of  short  duration,  both  the 
French  ships  surrendered.  The  74-gun  ship  Robust,  and 
3  2 -gun  frigate  Triton,  hove  in  sight  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
action.    This  is  a  naval  medal  action. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  32-gun  frigate  Terpsichore, 
Captain  Richard  Bowen,  discovered  the  Santisima  Trinidad 
off  Cadiz  in  a  dismasted  state,  and  instantly  closed  her ;  and 
at  lOh.  a.m.,  in  a  32-gun  frigate,  and  alone,  Captain  Bowen 
brought  this  large  ship  to  action,  and  continued  to  harass 
her  until  midnight,  when  she  hauled  off  to  repair  damages 
and  fill  powder.  On  the  2nd,  Admiral  Cordova,  with  twelve 
sail,  hove  in  sight,  and  the  Terpsichore  made  sail  for  Tangier 
Bay. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  the  14-gun  cutter  Viper,  Lieutenant 
John  Pengelly,  captured  off  Gibraltar,  after  a  smart  action, 
the  Spanish  10-gun  privateer  brig  Piteous  Virgin  Mary. 
The  Viper  sustained  no  loss,  but  her  opponent  had  one  man 
killed,  one  mortally,  and  six  badly  wounded. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  the  boats  of  the  32-gun  frigate 
Hermione,  Captain  Hugh  Pigot,  were  sent  away  in  charge  of 
Lieutenants  David  Reid  and  John  Douglas,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  out  a  brig  and  several  smaller  vessels  observed  at 
anchor  in  shore,  between  the  islands  of  Zaccheo  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  frigate  anchoring  within  half  a  mile  of  a  small  battery 
quickly  silenced  its  fire  ;  but  the  boats  were  still  met  by  a 
formidable  resistance  from  the  crews  of  the  three  French 
privateers,  which  they  attacked.  The  privateers,  with  their 
prizes,  were  all  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  guns  of  the 
battery,  on  the  following  day,  were  dismounted  and  spiked. 
No  loss  was  sustained  in  the  frigates  boats. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  the  18-gun  ship  Hazard,  Commander 
Alexander  Ruddach,  captured,  after  a  seven-hours1  chase,  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  French  18-gun  brig  privateer 
Hardi  :  the  brig  lost  her  topmasts  in  the  chase.  On  the 
2nd  of  December  previously,  the  Hazard,  under  the  same 
commander,  captured  the  2 2 -gun  privateer  ship  Musette, 
which  had  a  crew  of  150  men.  For  the  above  good  services 
Commander  Ruddach  was  promoted. 

.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April,  the  boats  of  the  Magi- 
cienne  and  Regulus,  Captains  William  H.  Ricketts  and 
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William  Carthew,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenants  John. 
F.  Maples  and  Alexander  M'Beath,  first  of  their  respective 
ships,  assisted  by  Charles  Cheshire  and  James  Read,  masters, 
lieutenants  of  marines  Philip  and  Perry,  and  George  Frazer, 
John  Jordain,  surgeon,  and  Abraham  Adams,  purser,  entered 
the  harbour  of  Cape  Roxo  (St.  Domingo),  the  grand  resort 
for  French  privateers,  and  receptacle  for  their  prizes.  In  a 
short  space  of  time  thirteen  square-rigged  vessels  were  cap- 
tured or  destroyed,  being  all  in  the  port  except  one  Danish 
ship.  Two  2-gun  batteries  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  harbour  were  also  destroyed,  and  the  service  was  effected 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  part  of  the  British. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  the  French  36-gun  frigate  Hermione 
was  driven  on  shore  and  destroyed  about  four  miles  to  west- 
ward of  Jean  Babel,  St.  Domingo,  by  the  squadron  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Hyde  Parker.  Having  obtained  information 
respecting  several  privateers  and  their  prizes,  which  had 
been  carried  into  Port  au  Paix  and  the  harbour  of  Jean 
Rabel,  an  expedition  was  framed,  and  intrusted  to  Captain 
Hugh  Pigot,  of  the  British  3  2-gun  frigate  Hermione,  having 
under  his  orders  the  frigates  Quebec  and  Mermaid,  Captains 
John  Cooke  and  Robert  W.  Otway;  brig  Drake,  Commander 
John  Perkins ;  and  cutter  Penelope,  Lieutenant  Daniel 
Burdwood.  On  the  20th  of  April,  the  squadron  departed 
on  the  enterprise,  and  having  reached  within  two  miles  of 
the  vessels  to  be  attacked,  the  boats  of  the  ships  put  off,  and 
by  4h.  A.M.  of  the  21st,  nine  vessels  (one  ship,  three  brigs, 
three  schooners,  and  two  sloops)  were  seen  standing  out 
with  the  land-breeze  for  the  squadron.  So  well  had  the 
service  been  performed,  that  not  a  man  in  the  boats  was 
hurt ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  names  of  the  officers 
employed  on  this  occasion. 


On  the  26th  of  April,  the  Irresistible,  Captain  George 
Martin,  and  Emerald,  Captain  V.  C.  Berkeley,  chased  the 
Spanish  frigates  Santa  Elena  and  Ninfa  into  Conil  Bay,  near 
Trafalgar  ;  and  after  a  smart  action  the  Santa  Elena  was 
sunk,  and  the  Ninfa  captured.  The  Ninia  was  added  to  the 
British  navy  under  the  name  of  Hamadryad. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Lieutenants  Thomas  Masterman 
Hardy,  of  the  Minerve,  and  Loftus  O.  Bland,  Harry  Hopkins, 
and  John  Bushby,  and  Lieutenant  Robert  Bulkeley  (of  the 
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marines),  belongiug  to  the  Lively ;  with  Lieutenants  William 
Mall  Gage  and  Thomas  James  Mating,  also  of  the  Minerve, 
gallantly  boarded  and  carried  the  French  national  14 -gun 
brig  Mutine,  lying  in  the  roads  of  Santa  Cruz,  TeneriSk 
The  prize  was  brought  out,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  batteries  and  troops  on  the  beach,  and  from  a  larg- 
ship  also  in  the  road.  In  this  well-conducted  attack,  Lieu- 
tenant Hardy  and  fifteen  men,  including  John  Edgar, 
midshipman,  were  wounded.  Lieutenant  Hardy  was  de- 
servedly promoted,  and  the  command  of  the  brig  conferred 
upon  him.  The  naval  medal  has  been  awarded  to  those 
present  in  the  boats  on  this  occasion. 

The  fleet,  under  Earl  St.  Vincent,  continued  to  blockade 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  Cadiz,  with  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Horatio 
kelson,  K.B.,  in  charge  of  the  in-shore  squadron.  On  the 
3rd  of  July,  Sir  Horatio  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  launches  and  barges  of  the  fleet,  together  with  the 
Thunder  mortar-vessel,  lieutenant  John  Gourly,  in  order  to 
bombard  the  town,  and  ten  sail  of  the  line  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour.  At  night,  the  whole  proceeded,  and  the  Thunder, 
having  anchored  near  the  town  of  San  Sebastian,  commenced 
throwing  shells  with  much  precision  ;  but  her  13-inch  mortar 
being  after  a  short  time  rendered  unserviceable,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  her.  No  sooner  did  the  Thunder  retreat, 
thau  a  number  of  Spanish  gunboats,  under  the  orders  of 
Don  Miguel  Tyrason,  pushed  out  to  attack  the  British  boats. 
Nelson  s  barge  in  the  meUe  became  immediately  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Spanish  commodore,  and  a  most  vigorous  fight 
took  place ;  but  at  length,  eighteen  of  the  crew  of  the 
Spanish  boat  being  killed,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  wounded, 
the  launch  was  captured.  The  Spaniards  retreated,  pursued 
by  the  British;  and  in  the  course  of  the  conflict,  two  mortar- 
boats  also  fell  into  their  hands.  The  following  oflicers  were 
wounded  in  this  skirmish  : — Captain  T.  F.  Fremantle ;  Lieu- 
tenants William  Selby,  John  Howe,  and  Gregory  Grant ; 
Hugh  Pearson,  master  s  mate  ;  and  Robert  Tooley,  midship- 
man j  nor  must  we  forget  John  Sykes,1  Sir  Horatio  s  coxswain, 

1  John  Sykes  was  shortly  afterwards  made  gunner  of  the  Andromache, 
with  a  view  to  his  further  promotion  ;  but  he  was  mortally  wounded  on 
the  1st  May,  1798,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun. 
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who,  at  the  expense  of  a  severe  wound  in  the  head,  saved  the 
life  of  his  admiral. 

A  second  bombardment  took  place  on  the  5th;  the 
Stromboli,  Terror,  and  Thunder,  mortar-vessels,  which  were 
most  judiciously  placed  by  Mr.  John  Jackson,  master  of  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  covered  by  the  Theseus,  and  Terpsichore,  and 
Emerald  frigates,  proceeded  on  this  service,  and  considerable 
execution  was  done  in  the  town.  The  loss  on  this  occasion 
was  three  men  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  Among  the 
officers  were  lieutenants  John  Collins  and  John  Hornsey, 
Captain  of  marines  Thomas  Oldfield,  and  John  Collier  and 
John  Stephenson,  midshipmen. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  a  frigate  squadron,  under  Commo- 
dore Sir  John  Warren,  drove  ashore  the  French  28-gun 
frigate  Calliope,  in  Audierne  Bay.  The  18-gun  brig  Sylph, 
Commander  John  C.  White,  then  stood  close  in,  and  opened 
so  effective  a  fire  upon  the  frigate,  that,  on  the  following  day, 
the  latter  went  to  pieces.  Several  vessels,  under  convoy  of  the 
Calliope,  were  taken  and  burnt  by  the  squadron.  The  Sylph 
had  five  seamen  and  one  marine  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the 
Calliope.  Captain  White,  in  the  Sylph,  also  distinguished 
himself  greatly  on  the  11th  of  August  following,  when  he 
anchored  his  brig  within  a  mile  of  Sable  d'Olonne,  and 
opened  fire  upon  a  corvette  and  gun-brig  at  anchor  in  the 
roads.  The  Pomone  and  Jason  joining  the  Sylph  shortly 
afterwards,  the  French  vessels  cut  their  cables,  and  ran  for 
the  river,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  gun-brig  sank.  The 
Sylph,  on  this  occasion,  had  Henry  Wrickson,  master's  mate, 
and  one  seaman  killed,  and  two  wounded. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  following  ships,  destined  for  the 
attack  of  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  under  the  orders  of  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson,  arrived  off  the  island : — 
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j  Culloden 
'  Zealous 

Seahorse  .  .  . . 
Emerald 
Terpsichore ... 
Cutter  Fox 


(  Rear- Admiral  Sir  H.  Nelson,  KB. 
  \  Captain  Ralph  W.  Miller 


Thos.  Troubridge 
Samuel  Hood 
Thos.  Frans.  Fremantle 
John  Waller 
Richard  Bowen 
Lieutenant  John  Gibson 
Mortar-boat. 
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On  the  24th,  the  squadron  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  Captain  Thomas  B.  Thompson,  in  the  50-gun  ship 
Leander.   After  some  previous  disappointment,  on  the  25th, 
at  llh.  p.m.,  nearly  700  seamen  and  marines  embarked  in 
the  boats  of  the  squadron,  180  on  board  the  Fox,  and 
.seventy-five  in  a  captured  boat,  to  which  was  added  a 
detachment  of  royal  artillery  ;  making  the  whole  force 
amount  to  near  1,100  men.    These,  commanded  by  Nelson 
in  person,  quitted  the  ships  at  lh.  30m.  A.M.,  and  pulled  in 
for  the  town    When  the  boats,  in  which  were  Captains 
Fn  mantle  and  Bowen,  had  reached  within  half  gun-shot  of 
the  mole-head,  the  alarm  was  given,  and  forty  pieces  of 
cannon  opened  at  once  on  the  British.    The  Fox  was  struck 
by  a  large  shot,  and  instantly  sank  ;  and  ninety-seven 
men  on  board  her  perished.    Sir  Horatio,  just  as  his  boat 
touched  the  shore,  was  struck  by  a  shot  on  the  elbow,  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  sword ;  and  being  thus  com- 
pletely disabled,  he  was  immediately  taken  on  board  his 
ship  by  the  two  or  three  men 1  that  remained  in  her,  the  rest 
having  landed    Seven  men  were  drowned  in  the  boat  of 
Captain  Bowen,  which  was  sunk  by  a  shot  from  the  forts. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the  landing  was  effected, 
and  the  mole-head,  defended  by  400  men  and  six  24-pounders, 
was  eventually  stormed  and  carried.     Having  spiked  the 
guns  on  the  mole,  the  order  was  given  to  advance ;  but  the 
tire  of  musketry  and  grape  from  the  citadel  and  houses 
flanking  the  mole,  was  so  destructive,  that  very  few  of  those 
gallant  fellows  escaped.    Among  those  who  fell  was  Captain 
Richard  Bowen,  who,  together  with  his  first  lieutenant, 
George  Thorpe,  met  a  glorious  death. 

Captain  Troubridge,  having  missed  the  mole-head,  landed 
to  the  southward  of  the  citadel ;  and  Captain  Waller,  with 
several  boats,  landed  at  the  same  time;  but  the  heavy  surf, 
which  broke  on  the  beach,  induced  many  to  return  to  their 
ships,  while  those  who  reached  the  shore  had  their  ammu- 
nition wetted  and  spoiled    Captains  Troubridge  and  Waller, 

1  One  of  the  men,  named  John  Lovell,  ami  who  died  (1849)  a  pensioner 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  taking  his  own  shirt  from  his  back,  tore  it  into 
strips  to  bandage  Sir  Horatio's  shattered  arm.  This  task  he  performed 
with  much  care,  and  probably  by  these  means  prevented  the  hero  from 
losing  *o  much  blood  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 
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with  such  men  as  could  be  mustered,  advanced  to  the  Prado 
— the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous;  but  not  finding  the 
admiral  and  the  other  ofiicers  and  men  there,  Troubridge 
bent  a  sergeant  to  summon  the  citadel  to  surrender;  but  the 
sergeant  was  supposed  to  have  been  shot  on  his  return. 
Having  lost  the  scaling-ladders  in  the  surf,  an  attack  was 
impracticable,  and  Captain  Troubridge  therefore  marched  to 
the  south-west,  to  meet  Captains  Hood  and  Miller.  At  day- 
break the  survivors  amounted  to  340  men  only,  and  finding 
every  street  defended  by  artillery,  and  a  force  of  8,000  men 
advancing,  Captain  Troubridge  proposed  to  the  governor 
that  the  British  should  re-embark  with  their  arms,  in  which 
case  he  engaged  that  the  squadron  should  not  further  attack 
the  town,  nor  molest  any  oue  of  the  Canary  Islands.  These 
terms  having  been  acceded  to,  the  governor  gave  permission 
to  the  British  admiral  to  purchase  such  provisions  as  were 
required.  The  loss  amounted  to  Captain  Richard  Bowen, 
Lieutenants  John  Weatherhead,  George  Thorpe,  William 
Earnshaw,  and  John  Gibson ;  Lieutenants  of  marines  Baby 
Robinson  and  William  Basham ;  twenty-three  seamen  and 
fourteen  marines  killed.  Rear- Admiral  Nelson  (right  arm 
amputated),  Captains  Thomas  F.  Fremantle  and  Thomas  B. 
Thompson,  Lieutenant  John  Douglas,  Midshipman  Robert 
Watts,  eighty-five  seamen  and  fifteen  marines,  wounded; 
ninety- seven  drowned  and  five  missing:  total,  141  killed  and 
drowned,  105  wounded,  and  five  missing. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  the  French  corvette  Gai&6,  of 
twenty  long  8-pounders  and  186  men,  was  captured  in 
lat.  30°  50'  N.,  long.  55°  50'  W.,  by  the  38-gun  frigate  Are- 
thusa,  Captain  Thomas  Wolley.  The  GaiSte"  made  no  effort 
to  escape  from  the  frigate,  but  on  the  contrary,  engaged  her 
nearly  half  an  hour,  sustaining  a  loss  of  two  men  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  The  Arethusa  had  one  seaman  killed,  and 
the  captain's  clerk  (with  the  loss  of  a  leg)  and  two  men 
wounded.  The  Gaic*te  was  a  fine  ship  of  514  tons,  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  British  navy. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  6-gun  schooner  Alexandrian, 
Lieutenant  William  W.  Senhouse,  tender  to  the  flag-ship  at 
Martinique,  being  on  a  cruise  in  search  of  privateers,  cap- 
tured, after  a  spirited  action,  the  French  privateer  schooner 
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Coq,  of  six  guns  and  thirty-four  men,  and  the  same  evening 
chased  and  engaged  a  second,  which  escaped.  On  the  4th  of 
October,  in  the  forenoon,  the  Alexandrian  being  off  Bar- 
badoes,  engaged  the  French  privateer  Epicharis,  of  eight 
guns  and  seventy-four  men,  and  after  50m.  compelled  her  to 
surrender.  The  Alexandrian,  out  of  her  crew  of  forty  men, 
had  one  killed  and  four  wounded ;  and  the  Epicharis,  four 
killed  and  twelve  severely  wounded. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  early  in  the  morning,  the  9 -pounder 
16-gun  brig  Penguin,  Commander  John  King  Pulling, 
cruising  between  Ushant  and  Scilly,  discovered  right  ahead 
two  armed  brigs  standing  towards  her.    The  Penguin  was 
on  the  larboard  tack,  having  a  strong  breeze  of  wind  from 
the  eastward,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea.    The  strangers, 
having  arrived  about  a  mile  on  the*  weather  beam  of  the 
Penguin,  at  Oh.  a.m.,  bore  up  for  her,  the  headmost  having 
English  colours  flying.     Captain  Pulling  discovering  the 
character  of  the  strangers,  the  Penguin  opened  fire  upon 
them  as  they  neared,  which  was  so  well  directed  that  the 
brigs  appeared  inclined  to  relinquish  the  attack,  and  hauled 
to  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack.  The  Penguin  immediately 
wore,  and,  having  taken  up  a  position  to  leeward  of  the  brigs, 
engaged  them  with  such  effect,  that  at  9h.  45m.  the  stern- 
most  hauled  down  her  colours,  and  hove  to.    The  sea  was 
running  so  high  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  take 
possession  of  the  prize ;  and,  as  the  larger  brig  of  the  two 
was  observed  endeavouring  to  escape,  the  Penguin  made  sail 
in  chase  of  her.    Captain  Pulling  succeeded  in  bringing  this 
vessel  also  to  close  action,  and,  after  a  running  fight  of 
forty  minutes'  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  the  British 
crew,  working  the  guns,  were  often  knee-deep  in  water,  com- 
pelled her  to  surrender.    This  latter,  which  was  the  French 
18-gun  (long  8  and  12-pounders)  brig  privateer  Oiseau,  had 
in  the  action  only  one  man  killed  and  five  wounded :  but  her 
masts  and  yards  were  much  damaged.  The  Penguin  sustained 
no  loss.    After  semiring  the  Oiseau,  all  sail  was  made  after 
her  first  antagonist,  which  she  overtook  and  captured.  The 
second  capture  was  the  14-gun  brig  Express,  of  Dartmouth, 
prize  to  the  Oiseau. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  at  8h.  45m.  A.M.,  the  18-gun 
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brig  Pelican,  Lieutenant  Thomas  White,  acting  commander, 
near  St.  Domingo,  fell  in  with  the  French  12-gun  privateer 
Trompenr,  and  a  spirited  fire  was  commenced  and  kept  up 
until  9h.  20m.,  when  the  Trompeur  hauled  on  board  her 
larboard  tacks,  and  made  sail  to  get  away.  As  soon  as  the 
Pelican  had  repaired  damages  she  pursued  her  opponent,  and 
at  45  in.  past  noon,  again  got  alongside,  and  the  contest  was 
renewed  with  such  vigour,  that  at  Ih.  10m.  p.m.  the  privateer 
blew  up  abaft,  and  sank.  The  Pelican  had  one  man  killed 
and  five  wounded.  The  captain  of  the  Trompeur  and  sixty 
of  his  crew,  originally  consisting  of  seventy-eight  men,  were 
saved  by  the  British  boats. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  the  hired  armed  cutter  Active, 
Mr.  John  Hamilton,  master,  appeared  at  the  back  of  Yar- 
mouth Sands,  with  the  signal  flying  for  the  enemy  being  at 
sea.  Admiral  Duncan  immediately  sailed  with  a  fair  wind 
for  his  station  off  the  Texel,  with  the  following  ships,  and 
including  some  that  joined  him  at  sea : — 


Guns.  Ships. 
Venerable 


Monarch  ... 


Russell. . 
Montagu 
Bedford 

Powerful  ...  

Triumph  

Belliqueux  ... 
Agincourt 


Ardent  

Veteran   

Director  ...  

L  Monmouth  ...  M 
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|  Adamant  

Frigates,  &c. — Beaulieu  and 
tains  Francis  Fayerman, 


Admiral  Adam  Duncan  (blue) 
Captain  William  George  Fairfax 
Vice-Adm.  Richard  Onslow  (red) 
Captain  Edward  O'Brien 
Henry  Trollope 
John  Knight 
Sir  Thomas  Byard 
William  O'Brien  Drury 
William  Esmngton 
John  Xnglis 
John  Williamson 
John  Wells 

Richard  Rundle  Burges 
George  Gregory 
William  Bligh 
James  Walker  (acting) 
William  Mitchell 
William  Hothain 
Circe,  and  16-gun  ship  sloop  Martin,  Cap- 
Peter  Halket,  and  Hon.  Charles  Paget. 
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On  the  11th,  at  7h.  A.M.,  the  Russell,  Adamant,  and 
Beaulieu,  made  the  signal  for  the  enemy,  bearing  south-west ; 
and  at  8h.  30m.  A.M.  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  Vice- Admiral 
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de  Winter,  in  the  Vryheid,  was  seen,  consisting  of  the 
following : — 


Vice- Admiral  de  Winter  quitted  the  Texel  on  the  morning 
of  the  7  th,  and  his  departure  was  immediately  observed  by 
the  Active  cutter,  which  vessel  was  close  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Texel.  The  Active  speedily  communicated  the  inform- 
ation to  Captain  Peter  Halket,  of  the  Circe,  and  that 
frigate,  with  the  Active  and  Speculator  lugger,  Mr.  Henry 
Hales,  were  closely  pursued  by  the  advanced  frigates  of  the 
Dutch  fleet.  At  night,  Captain  Trollope's  squadron  was 
seen,  ami  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  Active  cutter 
and  Vestal  frigate  were  despatched  to  convey  the  intelligence 
to  Admiral  Duncan  and  to  the  Admiralty.  The  Active  was 
the  first  to  reach  Yarmouth,  and  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
fleet,  as  we  have  elsewhere  described.  Captain  Trollope  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  Dutch  fleet  until  joined  by  Admiral 
Duncan  on  the  11th. 

About  llh.  30m.  a.m.  Admiral  Duncan  made  the  signal 
for  his  fleet  to  bear  up  and  engage  the  enemy,  which  was 
formed  in  line  and  hove  to  on  the  larboard  tack,  about  four 
leagues  from  the  Wykerdens.  The  positions  of  the  two 
fleets  will  be  pretty  clearly  shown  by  the  accompanying 
diagram. 


Guns.  Ships.  Guns.  Ships. 

/  Vryheid,  5  i  Hercules,  3 

f4  }  Jupiter,  13  64  \  Leyden,  10 


Frigates — Mars,  Monnikendam,  Ambuscade,  and  Heldin  ;  two  corvettes 

and  four  brigs. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  diagram. 
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At  llh.  53m.  Duncan  made  the  signal  to  pass  through 
the  enemy's  line  and  engage  to  leeward ;  but  owing  to  the 
thick  weather  which  prevailed,  many  ships  were  unable  to 
distinguish  it.  This  signal  was  shortly  afterwards  replaced 
by  one  for  close  action,  and  which  was  kept  flying  until 
shot  away.  At  30m.  p.m.  Vice-Admiral  Onslow,  in  the 
Monarch,  leading  the  lee  division,  passed  through  the  Dutch 
line  between  the  Jupiter  and  Haerlem ;  but  leaving  the 
latter  to  the  Powerful,  her  next  astern,  the  Monarch  brought 
the  Jupiter  to  close  action,  being  at  the  same  time  engaged 
to  leeward  by  the  Monnikendam  frigate  and  Atalanta  brig. 
The  Monarch  was  soon  followed  and  supported  by  the  ships 
of  her  division. 

About  twenty  minutes  after  the  Monarch  had  broken  the 
Dutch  line,  the  Venerable  having  been  prevented  passing 
under  the  stern  of  the  Vryheid  by  the  gallantly  of  the 
States-General,  in  closing  the  Admiral,  ran  under  the  stern 
of  the  hitter,  but  the  States-General  having  bore  up  and 
quitted  the  action,  the  Venerable  became  engaged  with  the 
Vryheid,  wliich  ship  was  also  engaged  by  the  Ardent  to  wind- 
ward.   The  Triumph  brought  the  Wassenaer  to  action ;  and 
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the  Bedford,  haying  cut  the  line  astern  of  the  Devries, 
rounded  to  and  engaged  that  ship.     The  Brutus,  Ley  den, 
and  Mars,  not  having  their  proper  opponents,  closed  round 
the  Vryheid,  and  their  fire  was  very  destructive  both  to  the 
Venerable  and  Ardent.    The  Hercules  having  caught  fire, 
bore  up  out  of  the  line,  and  drifted  to  leeward,  passing  near 
the  Venerable.     By  great  exertion  the  fire  on  board  the 
Dutch  ship  was  extinguished ;  but  having  thrown  all  the 
powder  overboard,  and  having  her  mizen-mast  shot  away, 
I  she  surrendered.     The  Venerable,  having  received  serious 
damage  from  her  numerous  opponents,  wore  round  on  the 
'  starboard  tack.    The  Triumph,  after  compelling  the  Wasse- 
naer  to  strike,  took  a  position  near  the  Vryheid,  which  ship, 
after  having  sustained  the  fire  of  the  Venerable,  Ardent, 
Director,  and  Triumph,  and  being  totally  dismasted,  hauled 
j  down  her  colours  about  3h.  p.m. 

With  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  admiral  the  action  ceased, 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  the  Vryheid,  Jupiter, 
Devries,  Gelykheid,  Haerlem,  Hercules,  Wassenaer,  and 
Delft;  and  the  frigates  Ambuscade  and  Monnikendam.  The 
'  Berschermer,  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  wore  out  of  the 
line,  and,  followed  by  several  other  Dutch  ships,  made  off ; 
which,  as  the  land  between  Camperdown  and  Egmont  was 
only  five  miles  distant,  they  could  do  without  the  British 
ships  being  able  to  intercept  them. 

As  soon  as  the  action  ceased,  every  exertion  was  made  to 
secure  the  prizes  before  the  night  closed  in.  The  British 
ships  had  suffered  little  in  their  masts  and  yards.  Not  a 
topmast  was  shot  away,  and  little  damage  was  observable  in 
their  sails  and  rigging;  but  their  hulls  bore  marks  of  the 
efficiency  of  Dutch  gunnery,  and  the  shot  which  many  ships 
had  received  between  wind  and  water  made  it  necessary  to 
keep  hands  constantly  at  the  punipa  The  Ardent  had  above 
ninety-eight  round  shot  in  her  hull ;  and  the  Venerable, 
Belliqueux,  Bedford,  and  Monarch  were  also  much  shattered, 
and  suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  captured 
ships,  on  the  contrary,  were  either  wholly  dismasted,  or  so 
much  crippled  that  their  masts  fell  before  reaching  England ; 
and  their  hulls  also  were  so  riddled,  that  they  were  scarcely 
worth  carrying  into  port.  The  British  loss,  as  officially 
stated,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Killed 

YVotmrtt'fi 

STARBOARD  DIVISION. 

Venerable 

15 

62 

Triumph    .  ^  ........ . 

29 

55 

.A.r<lcnt  ...... •-.  .-• . . 

41 

107 

30 

41 

3 

18 

25 

78" 

Adamant   

0 

0 

2 

21 

LARBOARD  DIVISION. 

M 1  >n;irch                  . . 

36 

100 

I^iisstill    .  •       >  - •  •  «  •  a 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Montagu   

3 

5 

4 

21 

Powerful  

10 

78 

Monmouth..            . . 

5 

22 

0 

0 

203 

622 

First  Lieutenants. 


John  Cieland 
Patrick  Chapman 
John  Phillip* 
John  Blake 
Christopher  Watson 
Robert  England 
C.  J.  W.  Newsham 
William  Lamb 

Charles  Ryder 
Charles  Burrough 
John  MTaggart 
Thomas  Linthorne 
Thomas  Halton 
John  Fyflfe 
Charles  Bullen 
William 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  killed  ami 
wounded  :  —  Venerable  :  Lieutenants  Edward  S.  Clay  and 
W.  JEL  Douglas ;  Lieutenant  of  marines  George  Chambers 
(lost  both  legs),  and  George  Stewart,  midshipman,  wounded. 
Monarch  :  J.  P.  Tindall,  midshipman,  and  Moyle  Finlay, 
clerk,  killed ;  Lieutenants  James  Retallick  and  James  J. 
Smith  (marines) ;  George  Massey,  Benjamin  Clement,  Daniel 
Shewen,  Charles  S.  Moorman  (mortally),  and  John  Chimley, 
midshipmen,  wounded.  Russell :  Lieutenant  David  John- 
ston, Thomas  Troughton,  master,  George  Taylor,  master  s 
mate,  Jolm  Brooks,  boatswain,  wounded.  Belliqueux  : 
Lieutenant  Robert  Webster,  and  James  Milne,  midshipman, 
killed  ;  Lieutenant  Robert  England,  Captain  of  marine** 
James  Cassell,  and  James  Scott,  midshipman,  wounded. 
Montagu  :  Lieutenant  Ralph  Sneyd,  and  James  Forbishley, 
midshipman,  wounded.  Bedford :  Lieutenant  George  Keener, 
wounded.  Powerful :  Lieutenant  Ulick  Jennings,  Lieutenant 
of  marines  R.  G.  Walker,  and  David  Rogers,  midshipman, 
wounded.  Triumph :  the  captain,  Lieutenants  Patrick 
Chapman  and  George  B.  Trollope,  James  Read,  master,  and 
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Thomas  P.  Jones,  midshipman,  wounded.  Lancaster  :  Lieu- 
tenant James  Morgan,  and  Lieutenant  of  marines  John 
Sandys,  wounded.  Ardent :  Captain  Burges,  and  Michael 
Dunn,  master,  killed;  Lieutenants  James  Rose  and  John 
Sibreu,  Captain  of  marines  Richard  Cuthbert,  John  Tracey, 
John  Airey,  Thomas  Lepard,  and  George  Hillier,  midship- 
men, and  John  Taylor,  clerk,  wounded.  Isis :  Lieutenant 
of  marines  Charles  Rea,  wounded.  Monmouth  :  Lieutenant 
Francis  Ferrett,  killed. 

The  Dutch  admiral  and  both  rear-admirals  were  wounded, 
two  captains  (Holland  and  Van  Rossem)  were  killed,  and 
their  total  loss,  as  published  in  a  French  newspaper,  amounted 
to  540  killed  and  620  wounded. 

The  following  statement  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  line- 
of-battle  force  of  the  two  fleets  : — 

British.  Dutch. 
No.  of  Ships   16    16 

^mIjj.  r«««o  J  No...      575   —  517 

Broadside  Guns  u  m    0,8*7 

Crews,  aggregate  No.  . .    8,221    7,157 

Tons    23,601    20,937 

Of  the  captured  ships,  three — the  Delft,1  and  Monniken- 
dam  and  Ambuscade  frigates,  were  lost.    One  of  the  Dutch 

1  Steel's  List  for  March,  1803,  contains  the  following  account  of  the 
loss  of  this  ship  :— "  When  Lieutenant  Charles  Bullen,  first  of  the  Mon- 
mouth, came  on  hoard  to  take  possession  of  the  ship,  he  found  her  much 
damaged,  having  lost  her  mizenmast  and  mainyard,  and  all  her  masts 
and  rigging  being  much  cut.  She  had  lost  two  officers  and  forty-one 
men  killed,  and  one  officer  and  seventy-five  men  wounded.  Lieutenant 
Bullen  sent  the  captain  and  two  officers  on  board  his  own  shin,  and 
requested  the  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Heilberg,  who  was  not  wounded,  to 
assist  him  with  the  remaining  crew  to  keep  the  ship  from  sinking.  The 
exertions  made  were  successful  until  the  14th,  when  the  gale  rendered 
the  situation  of  the  Delft  very  dangerous.  The  water  in  her  hold 
increased  to  ten  feet,  and  all  hope  of  saving  her  was  soon  given  up. 
Lieutenant  Bullen  represented  this  to  Mr.  Heilberg,  and  stated  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  abandon  the  ship  with  his  crew,  requesting  him  also  to 
accompany  him  in  his  attempt  to  escape  from  almost  certain  death. 
Lieutenant  Heilberg,  however,  refused  to  embrace  the  offer  and  to  leave 
his  wounded  countrymen  ;  and  his  gallant  answer  so  wrought  upon 
Lieutenant  Bullen,  that  he  gave  up  his  previous  intention,  and  deter- 
mined on  making  another  effort  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  whole. 
Lieutenant  Bullen  having  ordered  his  own  men  to  quit  the  sinking  ship, 
remained  to  assist  the  Dutch  crew  ;  and  the  Russell  Laving  *mt  her  boat* 
to  their  relief,  a  great  many  were  saved ;  but  before  the  whole  could  be 
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ships,  the  Brutus,  which  escaped,  had  an  action  with  the 
Endymion,  but  succeeded  in  getting  safe  into  port. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  Admiral  Duncan,  after  exj>e- 
rieucing  a  heavy  gale,  arrived  at  the  Nore  with  his  tropliies, 
and  received  those  rewards  which   his  gallant  conduct 
merited.     He  was  created  Baron  Duncan  of  Lundie,  and 
Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown  ;  Vice- Admiral  Onslow 
was  created  a  baronet ;   Captains  Trollope  and  Fairfax, 
knights  bannerets ;  and  the  first  lieutenants,  named  in  the 
preceding  table,  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander. 
Gold  medals  were  conferred  on  the  captains,  and  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  were  voted  to  the  seamen  and  marines  of  the 
fleet.    A  sword  of  200  guineas'  value  was  presented  to  Lord 
Duncan,  and  one  of  100  to  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  by  the  city  of 
London.    The  naval  medal  was  awarded  to  the  survivors  in 
1847. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  this  action,  the  details  of  which, 
owing  to  the  unavoidably  confused  nature  of  the  attack, 
cannot  be  clearly  given  or  comprehended,  it  is  hard  to  know 
which  to  admire  most — the  conduct  of  the  gallant  Duncan 
and  his  brave  followers,  or  the  courage  of  the  enemy,  by 
whom  not  a  ship  was  surrendered  while  in  a  condition  to 
continue  the  fight. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  the  Hysena  (late  British)  was 
captured  off  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  after  a  long  chase,  by  the 
4  4 -gun  frigate  Indefatigable,  Captain  Sir  Edward  Pellew. 
When  recaptured,  the  Hysena  was  found  to  have  been  razeed, 
wliich  had  improved  her  sailing  qualities ;  and  with  her  new 
armament  of  twenty  carronades,  3 2 -pounders,  and  two  long 
nines,  she  was  restored  to  her  place  in  the  navy  list. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  the  boats  of  the  16-gun  corvette 
Fairy,  Commander  Joshua  8.  Horton,  were  sent  in  chase  of 
two  French  luggers  under  the  land  near  Calais ;  and  the 
launch,  under  the  command  of  James  Middleton,  the  purser, 
having  separated  from  the  other  boats,  attacked  and  gallantly 
carried  the  Epervier,  mounting  two  carriage-guns,  with  a 

taken  out  the  ship  went  down.  Lieutenant  Bullen  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  save  his  life,  to  jump  overboard,  and  was  taken  up  by  one  of 
the  Monmouth's  boats  ;  but  the  brave  Heilberg  perished,  a  victim  to  his 
courage  and  humanity."  This  officer  is  now  (1851)  Viw-Ad^niral  Sir 
Charles  Bullen,  K.C.B. 
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crew  of  twenty-five  men,  commanded  by  an  Irishman,  who 
with  three  of  the  men  effected  an  escaj>e.  Mr.  Middleton, 
in  his  spirited  encounter,  was  badly  wounded  by  a  grape-shot. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  at  lOh.  A.M.,  the  18-pounder 
36-gun  frigate  Phoebe,  Captain  Robert  Barlow,  being  in  lat. 
48°  58'  N.,  long.  8°  W.,  observed  the  French  12-pounder 
36-gun  frigate  Nereide,  Captain  Antoine  Canon,  standing 
towards  her.  At  1  lh.  30m.  a.m.  the  Nereide  having  hauled 
her  wind,  the  Phcebe  made  sail  in  chase.  The  wind  was 
from  the  southward,  and  the  chase  continued  throughout  the 
day  without  much  alteration  in  the  positions  of  the  two  ship*, 
which  were  close  hauled  on  the  larboard  tack  under  all  sail. 
At  6h.  p.m.  (the  Nereide  then  bearing  about  west-south-west, 
distant  five  miles)  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  westward, 
taking  both  ships  aback,  when  they  bore  up,  steering  south. 
At  8h.  p.m.  the  Nereide  commenced  firing  stern-chasers.  At 
9h.  10m.  the  Phoebe  was  about  to  open  fire,  when  the  N6reide 
tacked  across  the  Phoebe's  bows,  pouring  in  a  raking  broad- 
side. At  lOh.  p.m.,  the  Phoebe  having  tacked  and  got  up 
with  her  antagonist,  both  ships  backed  their  main-topsail, 
and  engaged  within  musket-shot.  After  the  action  had  lasted 
about  ten  minutes,  the  Nereide  fell  foul  of  the  Phoebe,  and 
the  latter  bore  up  to  clear  her  ;  but  when  about  to  renew 
the  action,  the  Ne*reide  hailed  to  say  she  had  surrendered, 
and  hauled  down  the  light  she  had  carried.  Neither  ship 
had  a  mast  shot  away  ;  but  the  Nereide  was  much  shattered 
in  hull.  The  Phoebe,  out  of  a  complement  of  261  men,  had 
three  killed  and  ten  wounded ;  while  the  Nereide,  which, 
though  a  smaller  ship,  had  a  crew  of  330,  had  twenty  killed 
and  fifty-five  wounded.  The  disproportion  in  point  of  force 
between  the  two  ships  renders  the  defence  of  the  Nereide 
very  creditable ;  while  the  ability  displayed  on  board  the 
Phcebe  during  the  action  reflects  great  praise  on  Captain 
Barlow,  his  officers  and  crew.  Lieutenant  Michael  Halhday, 
of  the  Phcebe,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1798  ;  but  this  reward  was  not  conferred 
upon  him  until  he  had,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Mermaid, 
acquired  an  additional  claim  to  the  advancement.  The  Nereide 
measured  892  tons,  and  was  added  to  the  British  navy  as  a 
12-pounder  36-gun  frigate.  The  naval  medal  has  been 
granted  for  this  action. 
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On  the  20th  of  December,  the  1 0-gun  brig  Growler,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  John  Hollingworth,  being  off  Dunge- 
ness,  in  a  very  dark  night,  in  company  with  some  other  ships 
of  war,  and  escorting  a  convoy,  was  surprised  and  boarded  by 
two  French  luggers,  mounting  ten  and  eight  guns  each,  and 
full  of  men ;  and  after  the  loss  of  her  commander,  master, 
and  several  of  the  crew,  was  captured,  and  taken  into 
.  Boulogne. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  the  20-gun  corvette  Daphne 
(late  British)  was  taken  by  the  44-gun  frigate  Anson,  Captain 
Pliilip  CL  C.  H.  Durham  ;  but  she  did  not  surrender  until 
five  of  her  men  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
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On  the  3rd  of  January,  the  aloop  George,  a  tender,  of  six 
,  4-pounders,  Lieutenant  Michael  Mackey,  on  her  passage  from 
Deinerara  to  Martinique,  maintained  a  very  gallant  action  for 
^-  more  than  forty  minutes  against  two  Spanish  privateers,  one 
ft*  a  cutter,  mounting  twelve  guns,  with  109  men,  and  the  other 
&    a  schooner  of  six  guns  and  sixty-eight  men  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  she  had  resisted  two  attempts  to  board,  and  sustained 
the  loss  of  her  master  and  seven  killed,  and  her  commander 
and  sixteen  wounded,  out  of  her  crew  of  forty  men,  that  the 
George  surrendered.    The  killed  on  board  the  privateers 
amounted  to  thirty-two,  with  a  large  number  wounded. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  the  40-gun  frigate  Pomone,  Cap- 
tain Robert  C.  Reynolds,  captured  off  Ushant  the  Chen 
privateer,  Captain  Chassin,  of  twenty-six  guns,  long  12,  18, 
and  2 4 -pounders,  and  230  men,  after  a  very  determined 
resistance,  in  which  the  privateer  had  fifteen  men  killed,  in- 
cluding her  captain,  and  nineteen  wounded-  The  Pomonea 
masts  were  wounded,  her  rigging  a  good  deal  cut,  and  one 
man  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  Chen  sank  shortly  after 
the  prisoners  were  removed. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  18-gun  brig  Kingfisher,  Com- 
mander Charles  H.  Pierrepoint,  cruising  fifty  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  Lisbon,  captured  the  French  privateer  Betsey,  of 
sixteen  long  6-pounders,  after  an  action  of  more  than  two 
hours'  duration.  Only  one  man  was  wounded  on  board  the 
Kingfisher,  but  the  Betsey  had  one  killed  and  eight 
wounded. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  near  Martinique,  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Pym,  of  the  20-gun  ship  Babet,  Captain  Jemmet 
Main  waring,  with  two  boats,  each  containing  twelve  men, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  a  schooner.  Lieutenant  Pym,  in 
the  pinnace,  having  outrowed  the  launch,  after  much  hard 
fighting,  gallantly  boarded  the  French  6-gun  schooner  Desiree. 
Two  men  were  drowned,  and  Mr.  Ashnhurst  (midshipman) 
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and  four  seamen  badly,  and  Lieutenant  Pym  slightly 
wounded. 

On  the  23rd  of  January,  the  36-gun  frigate  Melampus, 
Captain  Graham  Moore,  lat.  50°  N.,  long.  12°  W.,  captured 
the  French  22-gun  corvette  Volage,  after  a  short  action. 
The  Melampus  had  five  men  severely  wounded  ;  the  Volage, 
four  killed  and  eight  wounded.  The  Volage  was  added  to 
the  British  navy  under  the  same  name. 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  when  about  seventeen  leagues 
west  of  Vigo,  the  4-pounder  14-gun  brig  Speedy,  Commander 
Hugh  Downman,  discovered  at  daylight  the  French  14-gun 
(12  and  8-pounders)  privateer  Papillon,  steering  towards  her 
under  all  sail.  At  3h.  p.m.  the  Papillon  hauled  to  the  wind, 
and  opened  fire,  and  a  distant  and  effectual  cannonading  was 
maintained  until  night,  when  the  Papillon  made  off.  On  the 
4th,  after  an  anxious  chase,  the  action  was  renewed  at  about 
noon,  and  continued  with  spirit  until  2h.  p.m.,  when  the  pri- 
vateer again  made  all  sail,  and  got  away.  The  Speedy,  in 
her  gallant  though  unsuccessful  encounter,  had  Lieutenant 
Richard  Dutton,  her  boatswain,  and  three  seamen  killed  and 
four  wounded,  and  received  so  much  damage,  that  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  putting  into  Lisbon  to  refit. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  at  7b.  A.M.,  the  hired  4-pounder 
12 -gun  cutter  Marquis  of  Cobourg,  Lieutenant  Charles  Webb, 
cruising  off  Cromer,  after  a  long  chase,  in  a  fresh  gale,  came 
up  with  the  French  16-gun  lugger  privateer  Revanche. 
After  two  hours'  close  action,  the  main  and  mizen-masts  of 
the  lugger  were  shot  away,  and  the  crew  called  for  quarter. 
The  Bevanche  was  so  much  shattered,  that  she  sank  soon 
after  surrendering.  The  Cobourg  had  two  men  wounded  ; 
and  the  privateer,  whose  crew  consisted  of  sixty-two  men, 
had  seven  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  the  10-gun  cutter  Recovery,  Lieu- 
tenant William  Ross,  whilst  cruising  in  the  West  Indies, 
captured  the  French  10-gun  schooner  privateer  Revanche. 
The  action  was  gallantly  maintained  on  both  sides  for  fifty 
minutes.  The  privateer  had  three  men  killed  and  nine 
wounded.  The  Recovery  was  very  little  damaged,  and  had 
not  a  man  hurt. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  the  7 4 -gun  ships  Mars  and  Ramillies, 
Captains  Alexander  Hood  and  Bartholomew  S.  Rowley,  and 
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Jason  frigate,  forming  the  in-shore  squadron  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  discovered  a  large  ship  working  up  under  the  land, 
endeavouring  to  enter  Brest.    At  5h.  40m.  p.m.  all  sail  was 
made  in  chase  ;  but  the  Ramillies,  at  6h.  15m.,  having  car- 
ried away  her  fore-topmast,  dropped  astern.    At  7h.  30m., 
the  Penmarks  bearing  about  south-east,  distant  seven  miles, 
the  Mars  (having  by  this  time  outsailed  the  Jason  also) 
tacked,  and  at  8h.  30m.  the  stranger,  which  was  the  French 
74-gun  ship  Hercule,  Captain  Louis  FHentier,  unable  to  work 
tip  against  a  strong  current,  anchored  and  furled  sails,  the 
Bee  du  Raz  bearing  from  her  north  by  east,  distant  two  or 
three  miles.    At  8h.  50m.  the  Mars  hauled  up  her  courses, 
and  at  9h.  15m.  the  Hercule  fired  her  starboard  broadside, 
which  was  quickly  returned  by  the  Mars  ;  but  finding  that 
the  current  would  set  him  clear  of  the  enemy,  Captain  Hood 
ordered  the  anchor  to  be  let  go.    The  Mars  therefore  having 
shot  ahead,  dropped  her  best  bower  across  the  Hercule's 
forefoot ;  but  before  it  could  bring  her  up,  her  small  bower- 
anchor  hooking  the  anchor  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the 
Hercule,  brought  the  two  ships  close  alongside.    A  most 
determined  fight  ensued,  during  which  the  crew  of  the 
Hercule  made  two  attempts  to  board,  in  which  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss ;  and  at  lOh.  30m.,  being  very  much 
shattered,  and  with  a  loss  of  250  officers  and  men  killed  and 
wounded,  hailed  to  say  that  she  surrendered.   Captain  Hood 
being  mortally  wounded,  and  the  first  lieutenant  absent  from 
the  quarter-deck  upon  some  occasion,  the  second  lieutenant, 
John  Bowker,  finding  that  the  Hercule  s  firing  had  ceased, 
left  his  quarters  on  the  main  deck,  and  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  men  boarded  and  took  possession  of  the  ship.    During  the 
action,  the  ships'  sides  were  so  close  together,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  run  the  lower-deck  guns  out,  and  they 
were  fired  in  board.    From  the  closeness  of  the  contact,  the 
engaged  sides  were  much  burnt  and  blackened.    Besides  her 
captain,  the  Captain  of  marines  James  White,  James  Blythe, 
midshipman,  fifteen  seamen  and  four  marines  were  killed  ; 
and  three  seamen  and  five  marines  missing  ;  and  Lieutenants 
George  Argles  and  George  Arnold  Ford,  Thomas  Southey, 
midshipman,  thirty-six  seamen  and  three  marines  wounded  ; 
total,  killed  and  missing,  thirty  ;  wounded,  sixty.    The  ships 
were  exceedingly  well  matched  in  every  particular.  Captain 
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L'H6ritier  commanded  the  America  on  the  1st  of  June,  1 794. 
Captain  Hood,  nephew  to  Lords  Hood  and  Bridport,  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  action  \  but  he  lived  to 
hear  the  cheers  which  announced  the  victory,  and  expired. 
The  Jason  came  up  a  short  time  after  the  action  terminated, 
and  assisted  in  taking  possession  of  the  prize.  The  Hercnle 
reached  Plymouth  on  the  27  th,  and  was  added  under  the 
same  name  to  the  British  navy.  Lieutenant  William  Butter- 
field  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  The  naval 
medal  is  granted  for  this  action. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  an  action  took  place  off  Factory- 
Island  (one  of  the  Isles  de  Loss)  between  the  British 
12-pounder  32-gun  frigate  Pearl,  Captain  Samuel  J.  Ballard, 
and  a  French  squadron,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  believed 
to  have  been  the  Regeneree  and  Vertu,  an  armed  brig  and  a 
ship.  The  Pearl,  in  order  to  escape  from  a  force  so  superior, 
ran  between  the  two  frigates,  from  which  she  received  a 
smart  cannonading,  and  got  away  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
mortally  wounded,  but  sustained  much  damage  in  hull,  masts, 
and  rigging. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  14-gun  brig  Victorieuse,  Com- 
mander Edward  S.  Dickson,  when  passing  to  leeward  of 
Guadaloupe  with  a  convoy,  was  attacked  by  two  French 
privateers— one  a  schooner,  of  twelve  guns  and  fifty  men,  and 
the  other  a  sloop,  of  six  guns  and  fifty  men.  The  latter  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  but  the  schooner  escaped. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  French  18  -gun  brig  Mondovi  was 
cut  out  from  the  port  of  Cerigo,  in  the  Archipelago,  by  the 
boats  of  the  British  36-gun  frigate  Flora,  Captain  Robert 
Gambier  Middleton.  This  service  was  performed  under  the 
*  orders  of  Lieutenant  William  Russell,  assisted  by  Lieutenant 
William  Hepenstall,  Lieutenant  of  marines  John  Parry, 
»■  Thomas  S.  Morton,  mate,  and  the  gunner  (Tancock),  with 
John  Petley  and  Abel  Hawkins,  midshipmen.  One  seaman 
was  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Parry,  the  gunner,  Mr.  Morton, 
and  five  seamen  were  wounded. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  at  daybreak,  the  38-gun  frigate  Hydra, 
Captain  Sir  Francis  Laforey,  bomb-vessel  Vesuvius,  Commander 
Robert  L.  Fitzgerald,  and  12 -gun  cutter  Trial,  Lieutenant 
Henry  Garrett,  were  standing  towards  Havre,  close  hauled 
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n\  the  larboard  tack,  when  three  Bail  hove  in  sight  to  wind- 
ward, which  proved  to  be  the  French  3G-gun  frigate  Con- 
riante,  20-gun  corvette  V£suve,  and  an  armed  cutter.  The 
British  squadron  immediately  chased,  and  after  some  passing 
tiring,  drove  the  frigate  and  corvette  on  shore,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  river  Dive.     The  corvette  subsequently 
floated  off,  but  being  closely  pursued,  ran  ashore  a  second 
time  near  the  river  Caen,  and  although  strenuously  engaged 
by  the  Vesuvius  and  Trial,  finally  escaped  into  the  Dive. 
The  Confiante  having  been  hauled  closer  to  the  shore,  and 
being  protected  by  batteries  and  numerous  troops,  was  left 
till  the  31st,  when,  finding  that  many  of  her  crew  were 
quitting  her,  Sir  Francis  Laforey  determined  to  attempt  her 
destruction  with  the  boats  of  the  Hydra.    Accordingly,  at 
lOh.  A.M.,  the  frigate's  boats,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenants 
George  Acklom  and  William  J.  Symons,  with  Lieutenant  of 
marines  Blanch,  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  Trial,  pro- 
ceeded to  haul  down  the  colours  of  and  burn  the  frigate.  M 
lh.  30m.  P.M.,  the  French  frigate  was  on  fire  fore  and  aft ; 


and  this  dashing  service  was  performed  without  the  loss  of  a 

of  cavalry  on  the  beach, 


in  the  face  of  a  party  of  cavalry  on  the  beach,  and  in 
sight  of  an  army  on  the  heights,  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  England.  Great  loss  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred  on  board  the  Confiante,  from  the  number  of  killed 
un  her  decks ;  but  no  mention  respecting  it  was  officially 
made. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,'  the  6 -gun  packet  Princess  Koyal, 
Commander  John  Skinner,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-two  men, 
carrying  the  mail  to  New  York,  after  a  very  gallant  action, 
beat  off,  with  much  loss,  the  French  brig  privateer  Aven- 
turier,  of  sixteen  guns  and  eighty-five  men.  The  packet  had 
no  one  killed  or  wounded. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  18-pounder  38-gun  frigate  Sea- 
horse, Captain  Edward  J.  Foote,  being  off  the  Sicilian  coast, 
fell  in  with  the  French  12-pounder  36-gun  frigate  Sensible, 
Captain  Bourde,  from  Malta,  bound  to  Toulon.  After  a 
chase  of  twelve  hours,  the  Seahorse,  at  4h.  10m.  A.M.,  on  the 
27th,  brought  the  Sensible  to  close  action,  and  in  eight 
minutes  the  French  colours  were  hauled  down.  The  Sea- 
horse, in  this  spirited  and  cleverly-conducted  action,  had  two 
men  killed,  and  her  first  lieutenant  (David  Willmot)  and 
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fifteen  men  wounded.  The  Sensible1  had  eighteen  men 
killed,  and  her  first  and  second  captains  and  thirty -five 
men  wounded.    The  prize  was  added  to  the  British  navy. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  the  18-pounder  40-gun  French 
frigate  Seine,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  de  vaisseau  Gabriel 
Bigot,  having  280  troops  on  board,  was  discovered  near  the 
Penmarks  at  7h.  A.M.  by  the  British  frigates  Jason,  Pique, 
and  Mermaid,  Captains  Charles  Stirling,  David  Milne,  and 
N.  Newman.    At  9h.  p.m.  the  Pique,  after  a  chase  of  more 
than  twelve  hours,  brought  the  Seine  to  action ;  but  the 
British  frigate's  main-topmast  being  shot  away  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  she  dropped  astern,  and  ran  aground  near 
Pointe  de  la  Trenche,  as  did  also  the  Jason.    The  Seine, 
being  dismasted,  likewise  grounded  ;  but  she  continued  most 
gallantly  to  defend  herself  until  on  the  Mermaid's  arriving 
up  she  struck  her  colours.    The  loss  on  board  the  British 
fiigates  Jason  and  Pique  was  as  follows  : — Jason,  Lieutenant 
Anthony  R.  Robotier  and  six  men  killed,  and  Captain  Stirling, 
Frederick  Bedford  and  Samuel  Luscombe,  midshipmen,  and 
nine  men  wounded ;  Pique,  one  seaman  killed  and  one  missing, 
and  the  boatswain  and  five  men  wounded.  The  loss  on  board 
the  French  frigate  was  very  heavy.    She  commenced  the 
action  with  610  men,  including  soldiers,  of  which  she  had  no 
less  than  170  killed  or  drowned  and  100  wounded.  The 
Pique  having  bilged,  was  destroyed ;  but  the  Seine,  after 
throwing  her  guns  overl>oard,  was  got  off  by  the  San  Fio- 
renzo,  Captain  Sir  H.  Neale,  and  carried  into  port.  The 
Seine  was  added  to  the  British  navy  by  the  same  name,  the 
command  being  given  to  Captain  Milne. 

On  the  1 1th  of  July,  the  boats  of  the  4 4 -gun  ship  Kegulus, 
Captain  George  Eyre,  were  sent  away  off  Porto  Rico  to  cut 
out  five  vessels  at  anchor  in  Aguada  Bay,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  batteries.  The  boats  were  commanded  by 
Lieuts.  John  Good  and  William  Holman,  and  Master  s  mate 
Thomas  Finch ;  and  they  succeeded  in  bringing  out  three  of 
the  largest  vessels  (a  ship,  brig,  and  schooner),  but  owing  to 

1  On  board  the  Sensible  was  found  a  beautifully-ornamented  bras? 
field-piece,  originally  taken  from  the  Turks,  and  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Louis  XVI.  to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  It  was  preserved  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  but  has  met  another  adventure  by  thi  fire  at  the 
Tower,  from  which  it  was  with  difficulty  rescued. 
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want  of  wind,  the  other  two  were  not  brought  off  Mr. 
Finch  was  killed  by  a  grape-shot;  but  no  other  loss  accom- 
panied this  creditable  service. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  at  9h.  A.M.,  Carthagena  bearing  east, 
distant  30  leagues,  the  64-gun  ship  Lion,  Captain  Mauley 
Dixon,  steering  to  the  eastward,  with  the  wind  at  west- 
south-west,  discovered  on  the  starboard  bow  a  Spanish 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  O'NeiJ,  con- 
sisting of  the  3  4 -gun  frigates  Pomona,  Proserpine,  Santa 
Cazilda,  and  Santa  Dorotea,    Captain  Dixon  immediately 
shortened  sail  and  hauled  up  on  the  starboard  tack ;  and, 
having  secured  the  weather  gage,  bore  up  to  the  attack. 
The  Spanish  frigates  were  close  hauled  on  the  larboard  tack ; 
but  the  sternmost — the  Santa  Dorotea,  Captain  Don  Diego 
Errara — having  lost  her  fore-topmast,  and  being  in  conse- 
quence rather  to  leeward  of  her  companions,  formed  the 
principal  object  of  attack.    Having  passed  along  the  Spanish 
line,  the  Lion  wore  and  endeavoured  to  close  the  Dorotea  : 
but  that  ship,  sailing  nearly  as  well  without  her  fore-topmast 
as  the  Lion,  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  her  stern-chasers, 
which  retarded  the  British  ship's  approach.    The  Spanish 
commodore,  with  his  remaining  ships,  shortly  afterwards 
tacked  in  succession,  and  passed  to  windward  of  the  Lion, 
within  musket-shot,  each  ship  in  passing  bestowing  her 
broadside,  which  was  returned  with  great  effect,  the  Lion 
meanwhile  pursuing  the  Dorotea. 

Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  the  Spanish  commodore 
tacked,  and  a  second  time  endeavoured  to  succour  his  dis- 
abled consort;  but  the  Lion,  having  succeeded  in  getting 
close  alongside  the  frigate,  engaged  her  yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm  till,  having  had  twenty  of  her  crew  killed  and  thirty-two 
wounded,  she  struck.  The  commodore,  after  making  one 
more  ineffectual  attempt  to  rescue  his  frigate,  hauled  to  the 
wind  and  made  off  The  Lion,  in  this  gallant  action,  out  of 
a  crew  fifty  short  of  complement,  had  one  midshipman, 
Joseph  Patey,  and  one  seaman  wounded.  The  prize  was  a 
ship  of  958  tons;  and,  under  the  same  name,  was  added  to 
the  British  navy  as  a  12-pounder  36-gun  frigate.  This  action 
is  distinguished  by  a  naval  medaL 

On  the  26th  of  July,  the  28-gun  frigate  Brilliant,  Captain 
Henry  Blackwood,  being  off  Santa  Cruz,  was  chased  by  the 
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French  38-gun  frigates  Vertu  and  Regen6ree.  Finding  that 
both  ships  were  gaining  ground,  Captain  Blackwood,  at 
7h.  30m.  p.m.,  being  then  on  the  larboard  tack,  bore  away 
across  the  bows  of  the  Regeneree,  and,  by  a  well-directed 
broadside,  shot  away  her  main-topsail -tye,  and  badly  wounded 
her  foremast  and  bowsprit.  The  Brilliant  then  hauled  up 
en  the  starboard  tack.  The  Vertu  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
by  tacking,  got  on  the  Brilliant's  weather  quarter,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  joined  by  her  consort.  Having  lost  sight  of 
her  pursuers,  during  the  night  the  Brilliant  bore  away  south- 
east and  escaped. 

The  74-gun  sliip  Vanguard,  bearing  the  Hag  of  Bear- 
Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  K.B.,  having  been  despatched 
on  particular  service  by  Earl  St.  Vincent  with  the  Orion, 
Alexander,  and  three  frigates,  arrived  off  Toulon  on  the  31st 
of  May,1  where  he  was  informed  of  the  sailing  of  the  French 
fleet  and  expedition  from  Toulon.  On  the  5th  of  June,  the 
Mutine  brought  intelligence  that  a  reinforcement  of  ten  sail 
of  the  line  was  near  at  hand ;  and,  on  the  7th,  the  squadron 
joined,  making  the  force  under  Sir  Horatio  to  consist  of  the 
following : — 

Guns.  Ships. 

TlBamri  }  Rear-Adm.  Sir  H.  Nelson,  K.B.  (blue) 

g  ......  |  Captain  Edward  Berry 


74 


50 
16 


Orion 

Culloden  . . . 
Bellerophon 
Minotaur. . . 
Defence  . .  . 
Alexander  . 
Zealous  . . . 
Audacious  . 
Goliath 

Majestic  

Swiftsure 
Theseus  . . ... .-. 

Leander 
Mutine 


tt 
tt 
ft 
» 
tt 
tt 
t> 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
»» 


Sir  James  Saumarez 
Thomas  Trou bridge 
Henry  d'Esterre  Darby 
Thomas  Louis 
John  Peyton 
Alexander  John  Ball 
Samuel  Hood 
Davidge  Gould 
Thomas  Foley 
George  Blagdon  Westcott 
Benjamin  Hallowell 


•  -  •  •  -•  •  -  ■ 


Kalph  WUlett  Miller 
Thomas  Boulden  Thompson 
Commander  Thomas  Masterman  Hardy. 

On  the  12  th  of  June,  the  rear-admiral  steered  for  Corsica 
in  search  of  the  French  fleet,  calling  at  various  places,  and 
on  the  17th,  reached  the  Bay  of  Naples:  from  thence  he 

1  On  the  20th  of  May,  the  Vanguard,  in  a  heavy  gale,  in  which  she 
lost  her  foremast  and  main  and  muen  topmasts,  separated  from  the 
frigates,  and  had  now,  therefore,  a  jury  foremast. 
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proceeded  to  Messina,  where  he  learnt  that  the  French  had 
possessed  themselves  of  Malta  and  Goza.    On  the  22nd,  a 
vessel  spoken  by  the  Mutine  stated  that  the  enemy  quitted 
Malta  on  the  18th  of  June;  and,  as  Egypt  then  appeared  to 
Nelson  to  be  their  probable  destination,  the  British  fleet 
steered  for  Alexandria,    On  reaching  that  port  on  the  28th, 
no  news  coidd  be  obtained  of  the  fleet;1  and,  on  the  29th. 
the  British  steered  away  to  the  north-east.    On  the  4th  of 
July,  they  made  the  coast  of  Natoli,  continuing  to  beat  to 
windward  until  the  18th,  and  on  the  19th,  entered  Syracuse 
for  water. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  Nelson  again  put  to  sea,  and  shaped 
his  course  for  the  Morea,  and  Captain  Troubridge  having 
been  detached  to  Coron,  learned  that  the  French  fleet  had 
been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Candia  four  weeks  previously, 
steering  south-east.    Sir  Horatio,  with  a  fair  wind,  accord- 
ingly sailed  in  that  direction,  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  at 
lOh.  a.m.,  arrived  in  sight  of  Alexandria.     To  their  inex- 
pressible joy,  it  was  discovered  that  the  two  ports  were  full 
of  vessels,  and  that  the  French  flag  was  flying  on  the  walls 
of  the  town.     At  lh.  p.m.,  when  the  Pharos  tower  bore 
south-west,  distant  about  four  leagues,  the  Zealous  made  the 
signal  for  seventeen  ships,  and  that  thirteen  were  of  the  line. 
The  British  fleet  then  hauled  up  to  the  eastward,  under  easy 
sail,  and  made  preparations  for  the  attack.    The  French 
ships,  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay,  were  moored  in  line  ahead, 
in  the  following  order ;  beginning  with  the  headmost : — 


80  Tonnant 

74  j  *eureux 
(  Mercure 

80    Guillaume  Tell 


74  \G 


Timoleon 


GfUfis*  Ships* 
f  Guerrier 
]  Conquerant 
74  -j  Spartiate 
Aquilon  . 
I.  People  Souverain 
80  Franklin 
120  Orient 

Frigates  of  forty  guns — Diane  and  Justice  ;  and  of  thirty-six — Artemiso 
and  iSeneuse.  Two  brigs — Alerte  and  Kailleur  ;  three  bombs,  and 
several  gun -boats. 

1  On  the  22nd  of  June,  the  two  fleets  crossed  each  other's  track 
unperceived,  and  the  French  steered  for  Candia,  while  Nelson  stood 
along  the  African  coast  and  reached  Alexandria  two  days  before  the 
French  ;  the  latter  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Pharos  tower  on  the  evening 
of  the  aame  day  that  the  British  disappeared. 
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The  Bay  of  Aboukir  commences  about  twenty  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Alexandria,  and  extends  from  Aboukir  Castle, 
in  a  deep  curve,  as  for  as  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  distant  from  the  castle  about  six  miles.    This  bay 
has  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  ships  nearer  to  the 
shore  than  three  miles,  a  long  sand-bank,  on  which  there  is  only 
twenty-four  feet  water,  extending  to  that  distance.  A  bout  t  wo 
miles  north-east  by  east  from  Aboukir  Castle  is  a  small  island, 
which  is  fringed  by  the  same  chain  of  shoals,  extending 
nearly  a  mile  out  to  sea.   The  headmost  of  the  French  ships, 
as  they  were  moored,  was  distant  nearly  two  miles  from 
Aboukir  Island  (or  Nelson's  Island,  as  it  is  now  called),  and 
between  each  of  the  ships  was  a  distance  of  rather  more  than 
two  ships'  lengths,  or  about  1 60  yards.    Their  line  formed  a 
very  obtuse  angle,  at  the  angular  point  of  which  was  the 
French  admiral  s  ship  L'Orient ;  and  the  better  to  strengthen 
this  position,  a  battery  was  erected  on  the  island,  and  the 
bomb-vessels  and  gun-boats  were  so  placed  as  to  annoy  an 
enemy  in  his  approach.     To  render  their  position  more 
intelligible,  we  insert  a  sketch  taken  from  the  chart  of  Cap- 
tain W.  H.  Smyth,  who  surveyed  the  bay  in  1822,  and 
ascertained  the  precise  position  of  the  week  of  L'Orient. 
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The  edge  of  the  shoal  in-shore  of  the  ships  was  concave, 
so  that  the  centre  ship  was  a  much  greater  distance  from  it 
than  the  ships  at  the  extremities  of  the  line.  Each  ship  was 
moored,  and  provided  with  a  stream  cable  to  enable  her  to 
spring  her  broadside  to  the  enemy. 

At  3h.  p.m.,  Nelson  made  the  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor; 
at  4h.,  to  anchor  by  the  stern  (each  ship  having  already 
passed  a  cable  out  of  one  of  her  gun-room  ports,  and  bent  it 
to  an  anchor),  and  shortly  afterwards  to  attack  the  enemy's 
centre.  At  5h.  30m.,  the  ships  were  directed  to  form  in 
line  of  battle  ahead  and  astern  of  the  admiral,  as  convenient. 
The  Zealous  was  ordered  to  lead  the  fleet ;  and  Captain  Hood, 
although  he  had  no  chart  of  the  bay  to  guide  him,  by  keep- 
ing the  lead  constantly  going,  conducted  the  ships  towards 
the  enemy ;  and  rounding  the  shoal  as  close  as  their  safety 
permitted,  bore  away  with  the  wind  (from  north-north-west) 
on  the  starboard  beam.  At  6L  p.m.,  the  British  ships 
hoisted  their  colours,  and  union  jacks  were  displayed  in 
various  parts  of  the  rigging.  The  ships  were  formed  thus  : 
— Goliath,  Zealous,  Orion,  Audacious,  Theseus,  Vanguard, 
Minotaur,  Defence,  Bellerophon,  Majestic,  Leander ;  the 
Culloden  at  some  distance  to  the  northward,  and  Alexander 
and  Swiftsure  at  a  still  greater  distance  to  the  westward, 
carrying  all  sail  endeavouring  to  get  up. 

At  Oh.  20m.  p.m.,  the  French  ships  hoisted  their  colours, 
and  the  Guerrier  and  Conquerant  opened  fire  on  the  Goliath 
and  Zealous,  which  ships  were  at  some  distance  in  advance 
of  the  British  line ;  and  at  the  same  time  shells  were  thrown 
from  the  island,  though  without  effect  The  Goliath,  cross- 
ing the  head  of  the  French  line,  raked  the  Guerrier,  and 
then  steered  for  the  inner  bow  of  that  ship  ;  but  having  too 
great  a  scope  of  cable  out,  the  anchor  did  not  bring  the  ship 
up  in  time ;  and  she  reached  the  larboard  quarter  of  the 
Conquerant,  with  which  ship  she  became  warmly  engaged, 
and  was  occasionally  also  fired  at  by  the  frigate  Seneuse, 
stationed  in  the  inner  line.  The  Zealous  dropped  anchor 
in  five  fathoms  on  the  larboard  bow,  and  inside  of  the 
Guerrier,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the  horizon, 
shot  away  the  French  ship's  foremast.  This  auspicious  com- 
mencement was  greeted  with  cheers  from  the  whole  British 
fleet.    The  Audacious  steered  for  the  stern  of  the  Guerrier, 
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but  brought  up  head  to  wind  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Con- 
querant's  starboard  bow,  which  ship  she  continued  to  engage. 
The  Theseus  following  the  track  of  the  Zealous  and  Goliath, 
passed  between  those  ships  and  their  opponents,  and  an- 
chored by  the  stern  about  300  yards  on  the  in-shore  side  of 
the  Spartiate.    The  Orion,  having  passed  under  the  stern  of 
the  Zealous,  was  running  down  to  take  up  her  station,  when 
the  Serieuse  frigate  opened  fire  upon  her.    The  Orion 
returned  the  frigate's  fire  with  a  broadside,  which  dismasted 
and  sank  her.    The  Orion  then  brought  up  head  to  wind, 
a  little  abaft  the  beam  of  the  Peuple  Sou  vera  in.  At 
6h.  40m.  p.m.,  the  Vanguard  edged  away  towards  the  enemy's 
centre,  but  having  in  passing  down  sustained  a  severe  raking 
fire  from  the  van,  she  anchored  about  eighty  yards  on  the 
starboard  beam  (or  outside)  of  the  Spartiate.   The  Minotaur 
anchored  next  outside  the  Aquilon ;  and  the  Defence, 
at  7h..  brought  up  abreast  of  the  Peuple  Souverain . 1 

The  Bellerophon,  at  a  little  past  7h.,  having  brought  up 
by  the  stern  close  alongside  the  French  admiral's  ship 
L'Orient,  became  exposed  to  the  three-decker's  tremendous 
broadside,  and  the  Majestic,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
anchored  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  Tonnant,  within 
musket-shot.    The  Oulloden,  to  the  indescribable  chagrin  of 
her  gallant  captain,  grounded  on  the  reef  off  the  island  of 
Aboukir,  where  she  remained  until  21i.  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.   The  Swiftsure  did  not  get  into  action  till  past  8h., 
by  which  time  the  Bellerophon  was  entirely  dismasted, 
and  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  her 
station.    The  Swiftsure  immediately  clewed  up  her  sails, 
and  dropped  her  stern  anchor  about  100  yards  on  the  star- 
board bow  of  the  Orient,  not  far  from  the  berth  which  the 
Bellerophon  had  occupied.    The  Leander,  having  been  de- 
tained by  endeavouring  to  assist  the  Culloden,  now  arrived 
up,  and  took  a  most  advantageous  position  athwart  the 
bows  of  the  Franklin,  in  which  she  did  great  execution  not 

1  About  this  time  the  British  ships  hoisted  four  lights  horizontally,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  better  be  distinguished  from  the  French,  and 
the  rear-admiral's  precaution  was  also  previously  shwon  in  causing  the 
fleet  to  go  into  action  with  the  white  ensign,  the  fly  of  which  could  not 
easily  be  confounded  with  the  tricoloured  flag  of  the  enemy.  This  was 
a  standing  order  of  Earl  St.  "Vincent's,  but  the  caution  has  often  been 
attributed  to  the  forethought  of  Lord  Nelson. 
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only  to  her  immediate  opponent,  but  also  to  the  skips  astern 
of  the  Franklin.  The  Alexander  was  the  last,  and  brought 
up  on  the  larboard  quarter  (or  in-shore)  of  the  three-decker 
at  about  8k  10m. 

Having  now  shown  the  relative  positions  of  the  respective 
fleets,  we  will  proceed  to  recount  the  fate  of  each  particular 
ship.  The  Guerrier,  having  been  raked  by  three  ships  suc- 
cessively, and  engaged  very  closely  by  the  Zealous,  lost  her 
three  masts,  and,  after  having  been  repeatedly  hailed  by  the 
Zealous  to  know  if  she  had  surrendered,  her  fire  being 
silenced,  was  compelled  to  haul  down  her  colours  at  Oh.  p.m. 
The  Guerrier  s  bowsprit  and  figure-head  were  shot  away, 
her  hull  torn  to  pieces,  and  half  her  ships  company  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  The  admirable  position  of  the 
Zealous  preserved  her  crew  from  loss,  and  she  had  only 
seven  men  wounded.  The  Conque'rant,  after  receiving  the 
fire  of  the  ships  which  passed  her,  became  closely  engaged 
by  the  Goliath  and  Audacious  ;  and  in  about  twelve  minutes 
— her  fore  and  mizenmasts  having  fallen,  her  mainmast  being 
in  a  tottering  state,  a  large  number  of  men  killed,  and  a 
great  many,  including  her  captain,  wounded — the  Con- 
querant  struck  her  colours.  The  Conqu£  rant's  two  prin- 
cipal opponents  did  not  come  off  so  well  as  the  Zealous, 
for  the  Goliath  had  twenty-one  men  killed  and  forty 
wounded,  and  the  Audacious  one  killed  and  thirty-five 
wounded.  The  Spartiate,  on  the  starboard  side,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  Vanguard's  broadside,  having  previously  been 
subjected  to  an  animated  fire  from  the  Theseus,  assisted 
by  the  Minotaur  and  Audacious.  Her  masts  having  fallen, 
this  well-defended  ship  surrendered  about  9h.  p.m.,  after 
sustaining  severe  lass.  The  position  of  the  Vanguard, 
between  the  Spartiate  and  Aquilon,  subjected  her  to  a  heavy 
raking  fire  from  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  fire  of  the 
Spartiate,  which  she  had  to  sustain,  until  the  Minotaur 
having  crippled  the  Aquilon,  that  ship  was  unable  to  offer 
any  further  annoyance.  The  Vanguard's  loss  was  very 
severe,  amounting  to  thirty  killed  and  seventy-six  wounded. 

The  Aquilon  having  been  engaged,  as  above  stated,  by 
the  Minotaur  (the  only  ship  having  32-pounder  carronades 
on  her  quarter-deck)  on  the  starboard,  and  for  some  time 
by  the  Theseus  on  the  larboard  side,  was  also  dismasted,  and 
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her  captain,  M.  Thevenard,  having  fallen,  she  struck  at 
9h.  25m.  p.m.    The  Peuple  Souverain  was  most  vigorously 
engaged  by  the  Defence,  and  was  also  exposed  to  several 
raking  broadsides  from  the  Orion,  which  had  anchored  on  the 
French  ship's  larboard  quarter.    Having  lost  her  fore  and 
mainmasts,  and  her  cable  having  been  cut  by  a  shot,  she 
dropped  out  of  the  line,  but  reanchored  about  400  yards 
from  the  Orient.    Her  captain,  P.  P.  Raccord,  was  among 
the  killed,  which,  as  well  as  the  wounded,  were  very  nume- 
rous.   The  Franklin,  in  addition  to  the  raking  fire  of  the 
Leander,  was  engaged,  after  the  Peuple  Souverain  had 
quitted  her  station  in  the  line,  by  the  Defence ;  but  at  this 
time  the  operations  of  both  fleets  were  arrested  by  an 
awfully  grand  spectacle. 

At  9h.  p.m.,  the  Orient  was  perceived  to  be  on  fire  in  the 
mizen  chains,1  and  the  flames  were  soon  observed  to  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and  ascending  the  rigging,  quickly 
enveloped  the  ship  in  her  fiery  shroud.  The  burning  mass 
illumined  the  horizon,  and  objects  might  be  clearly  seen  as 
by  daylight.  At  lOh.  p.m.,  she  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion  ;  the  concussion  shook  the  surrounding  ships,  and 
did  considerable  injury.  The  Tonnant,  Heureux,  and  Mer- 
cure  had  cut  their  cables  before  the  explosion  took  place ; 
but  the  Franklin's  deck  was  covered  by  the  burning  frag- 
ments, and  she  was  on  fire  in  several  places.  The  British 
ships,  by  which  the  Orient  was  surrounded,  being  much 

1  "Within  the  first  hour  of  the  action  Vice- Admiral  Brueys  received 
two  wounds  ;  and  at  8h.,  as  he  was  descending  from  the  poop  to  the 
quarter-deck,  a  shot  cut  him  nearly  in  two.  W  ith  his  last  breath  this 
truly  gallant  officer  desired  to  be  suffered  to  die  upon  the  deck,  upon 
which,  after  lingering  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  expired.  Commodore 
Casa  Bianca  was  badly  wounded  just  as  his  admiral  breathed  his  last ; 
but  what  other  loss  was  sustained  previous  to  the  catastrophe  is  not 
known.  Rear- Admiral  Ganteaume  and  about  seventy  of  her  unfortunate 
crew  are  stated  to  have  been  all  which  were  saved,  most  of  which  were 
picked  up  by  the  British  boats ;  but  the  rear-admiral  escaped  in  a  boat 
to  the  Salamine  brig.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  said  to  have  been, 
that  the  men  having  been  painting  the  ship's  sides  on  the  day  of  the 
action,  had  placed  the  empty  and  unused  oil-jars  and  paint-buckets  on 
the  poop,  and  that  the  w adding  of  the  guns  of  the  British  ships  set  fire 
to  them  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  accident  was  the  result 
of  the  ignition  of  some  of  the  unextinguishable  combustible  materials 
employed  on  board  the  French  ships,  some  of  which  was  thrown  on 
board  several  ships,  and  was  also  found  on  board  the  captured  ships. 
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nearer,  the  flaming  particles  flew  over  them,  except  some 
pieces  of  wreck  of  trifling  size,  wliich  fell  on  board  the 
Alexander  and  Swiftsure.    For  several  minutes  after  this 
dreadful  catastrophe,  the  firing  totally  ceased,  but  the  silence 
was  at  length  broken  by  the  Franklin's  firing  into  the 
Defence  and  Swiftsure,  then  on  her  starboard  bow  and 
quarter.    Having  now  no  second  ahead  or  astern,  and  her 
main  and  mizen  masts  having  fallen,  the  Franklin,  after 
having  been  most  bravely  fought,  struck  her  colours.  At 
midnight  the  Tonnant  was  still  engaging  with  great  spirit, 
and  her  heavy  shot  were  doing  great  execution  to  the 
Swiftsure,  which  ship,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  Alex- 
ander, which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tonnant,  could 
make  but  a  very  ineffectual  return.  The  Tonnant  s  principal 
opponent,  however,  was  the  Majestic,  and  she  still  continued 
the  action ;  but,  at  about  3h.  A.M.,  the  British  ships'  main 
and  mizen  masts  were  shot  away.    Shortly  afterwards  the 
Tonnant's  three  masts  went  over  the  side,  disabling  most 
of  her  guns;  but  still  disdaining  to  surrender,  her  cable 
was  veered  away,  and  quitting  her  antagonist,  she  took 
up  her  position  ahead  of  the  Gunlauine  Tell  and  other  ships. 
The  Tonnants  heroic  captain— Du  Petit  Thouars,— had 
both  his  arms  and  one  leg  shot  away;  and  finding  him- 
self dying  from  loss  of  blood,  issued  his  last  orders  not  to 
surrender  the  ship,  which  command  was  attended  to  while 
a  possibility  of  resistance  remained. 

At  4h.  a.m.,  just  as  the  day  broke,  the  firing,  which  had 
only  for  a  short  time  ceased,  was  resumed  by  the  Tonnant, 
Guillaume  Tell,  Genereux,  and  Timoleon,  and  the  British 
ships  Alexander  and  Majestic  ;  but  the  latter  being  soon 
supported  by  the  Theseus  and  Goliath,  the  four  French 
ships  got  underweigh.  The  frigate  Artemise  having  struck 
her  colours  on  receiving  the  fire  of  the  Theseus,  when 
about  to  be  boarded,  was  perceived  to  be  on  fire,  and  she 
soon  afterwards  blew  up.  The  four  line-of-battle  ships 
dropped  to  leeward  out  of  the  bay,  and  were  soon  out  of 
gun-shot ;  but  at  6h.  A.M.,  observing  that  they  meditated  an 
attack  upon  the  disabled  Bellerophon,  the  Zealous,  Goliath, 
and  Theseus  were  ordered  to  weigh  and  proceed  to  her 
assistance.  The  Alexander  and  the  two  latter,  together  with 
the  Leander,  stood  towards  the  Mercure  and  Heureux,  which 
vol.  L  2  l 
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ships  had  grounded  to  the  southward  of  the  bay,  and  after 
firing  a  few  shot  at  them,  compelled  both  ships  to  surrender. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Goliath,  Theseus,  and 
Alexander,  the  Timoleon  ran  on  shore,  losing  her  foremast 
by  the  shock  ;  and  at  about  llh.  a.m.  the  Guifiaume  Tell  and 
Genereux,  Justice  and  Diane  frigates,  made  all  sail  to  the 
north-east — the  small  remains  of  the  fleet  which  only  seven- 
teen hours  previously  had  made  so  gallant  a  show.  The 
Zealous  happening  to  be  the  only  British  ship  in  that  direc- 
tion hauled  close  up,  and  passing  within  musket-shot,  received 
the  lire  of  the  four  retreating  ships.  More  than  forty  shots 
passed  through  the  Zealous's  mainsail,  but  she  had  only  one 
man  killed.  The  Zealous  would  probably  have  continued 
the  fight,  but  being  recalled  by  signal,  the  French  ships 
effected  their  escape. 

Eight  ships  had  now  surrendered,  and  two  were  destroyed. 
The  Timoleon  was  on  shore,  but  with  her  colours  flying ;  and 
at  about  two  miles  distant  from  her  the  Tonnant  was  also 
aground  with  her  colours  on  the  stump  of  her  mizen-mast. 
Tlds  ship  was  compelled  on  the  3rd  to  surrender  to  the 
Theseus  and  Leander ;  the  Timoleon  was  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed  by  her  own  crew,  which  then  escaped  to  the 
shore.  The  following  table  shows  the  loss  of  each  ship, 
with  the  name  of  the  first  lieutenant,  in  the  order  in 
which  each  entered  the  action  : — 


Ships. 


Killed. 


Wounded 


Total. 


First  Lieutenant. 


Goliath 

Zealous   

Orion  

Audacious  

Theseus  

Vanguard 
Minotaur 
Defence  


•  •  ■  • 


Bellerophon 

Majestic . . . 
Swiffcsure 
Alexander  ...  ... 

Leander  ... ...  ... 

Total 


21 
1 

13 
1 
5 
30 
23 
4 

49 

50 
7 
14 


218 


41 
7 
16 

35 
30 
75 
64 
11 

148 

143 
22 
58 
14 

664 


62 
8 
29 

36 

105 
87 
15 

197 

193 
29 
72 
14 

882 


George  Sarradine 
William  H.  Webley  ' 
James  Barker 
Thomas  White 
Richard  Hawkins 
Edward  Galway 
John  Hill 
Richard  Jones 
J  Bobert  Cathcart  (sen. 
I  surviving) 
Robert  Cuthbert 
Thomas  Cowan 
John  Whipple 
William  Rieliardson 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded  :  —  Goliath  :  William  Da  vies  (mate)  and  Andrew 
Brown  (midshipman),  killed  ;  Lieutenant  W.  Wilkinson, 
Laurence  Graves  (schoolmaster)  and  James  Payne  (midship- 
man), wounded.    Orion  :  the  captain's  clerk,  killed  ;  Cap- 
tain Saumarez,  Peter  Sadler  (boatswain),  Philip  Richardson, 
Charles  Miell,  —  Langfesty,  and  Thomas  Mansell  (midship- 
men), wounded.     Audacious :  Lieutenant  John  Jeans  and 
her  gunner,  wounded.    Theseus  :  Lieutenant  Richard  Haw- 
kins, wounded.     Vanguard  :  Captain  of  marines  William 
Faddy,  J.  G.  Taylor  and  Tl  lomas  Seymour  (midshipmen), 
killed  :  the  rear-admiral,  Lieutenants  Nathaniel  Vassal  and 
J ames  Adye,  admiral's  secretary  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  —  Austin 
(boatswain),  James  Weathers  ton  and  George  Antrim  (mid- 
shipmen), wounded.    Minotaur :  Lieutenant  John  G.  Kirch- 
ner  and  Peter  Walters  (mate),  killed  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Irwin,  Lieutenant  of  marines  John  Jewel,  Thomas 
Foster  (second  master),  and  Martin  Wells  (midshipman), 
wounded.     Bellerophon :  Lieutenants  Robert  S.  Daniell, 
Philemon  W.  Launder,  and  George  Joliffe,  and  Thomas 
Ellison   (mate),  killed  ;  Captain  Darby,   Edward  Kirby 
(master),  Captain  of  marines  John  Hopkins,  John  Chapman 
(boatswain),  and  Nicholas  Bettson  (midshipman),  wounded. 
Majestic :  Captain  Richard  B.  Westcott,  Zebedee  Ford  (mid- 
shipman), and  Andrew  Gil  more  (boatswain),  killed  ;  and 
Charles  Seward  and  Charles  Boyle  (midshipmen)  and  Robert 
Overton  (clerk),  wounded.    SwifUure  :  William  Smith  (mid- 
shipman), wounded.  Alexander  :  Lieutenant  John  E.  Collins, 
I  killed  ;  Captain  Ball,  Captain  of  marines  John  Creswell, 
William  Lawson  (master),  and  George  Bully  and  Luke  Ander- 
son (midshipmen),  wounded. 

Sir  Horatio  Nelson  was  painfully  wounded  by  a  splinter 
in  the  early  part  of  the  action ;  it  struck  him  above  his  right 
eye,  causing  the  flesh  to  hang  over  the  lid,  which  was  after- 
wards replaced  and  sewn  up ;  but  having  had  the  wound 
bound  up,  he  returned  to  the  deck,  and  continued  there 
durinsr  the  remainder  of  the  action. 

The  damages  sustained  by  the  British  fleet  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  masts  and  rigging,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bellerophon,  which  ship  was  totally  dismasted,  and  dreadfully 
shattered  in  every  part.    The  Majestic  had  lost  main  and 
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inLzen  masts.  The  fore-topmast  of  the  Defence,  and  the 
mizen-topmast  and  fore  and  main  top-gallant-masts  of  the 
Alexander,  were  shot  away,  and  the  latter  b  main-topmast 
also  fell  on  the  3rd,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  it  had 
received,  as  did  likewise  that  of  the  Goliath. 

The  island  of  Aboukir  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  9  th 
of  August,  and  the  two  mortars  and  two  brass  1 2-pouridcrs 
with  which  it  was  fortified,  were  brought  away.  On  the  13th, 
the  Mutine,  into  which  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bladen  Capel  had 
been  promoted,  sailed  for  Naples  with  a  duplicate  of  Admiral 
Nelson's  despatches.  Captain  Hardy  was  at  this  time  posted 
into  the  Vanguard,  in  room  of  Captain  Berry,  who  was  sent 
away  in  the  Leander  with  the  despatches. 

On  the  14th,  the  Orion,  Bellerophon,  Minotaur,  Defence, 
Audacious,  Theseus,  and  Majestic,  with  the  prizes  Franklin, 
Tonnant,  Aquilon,  Conquerant,  Peuple  Souverain,  and  Spar- 
tiate,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Sir  James  Saumarez,  in 
the  Orion,  weighed  and  stood  out  of  the  road,  and  on  the 
following  morning  proceeded  on  their  voyage  ;  but  the 
Heureux,  Guerrier,  and  Mercure,  being  found  unseaworthy, 
were  burnt.  On  the  19th,  the  Vanguard,1  Culloden,  and 
Alexander  sailed  for  Naples,  leaving  the  Zealous,  Goliath, 
S  wilt  sure,  Seahorse,  Emerald,  Alanine,  and  Bonne  Citoyenne, 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Hood,  to  cruise  off  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  On  the  14th  of  September,  the  prizes,  under 
the  escort  of  Sir  James  Saumarez,  arrived  at  Gibraltar. 
Here  the  Peuple  Souverain  was  surveyed,  and  found  unfit  to 
proceed  to  England  Her  name  therefore  was  chauged  to 
Guerrier,  and  she  was  converted  into  a  guard-ship.  The 

i 

1  Of  those  in  command  of  the  ten  French  sh»ps  principally  engaged, 
one  admiral  and  two  captains  were  killed,  and  Rear- Admiral  Blauquet 
and  the  remaining  seven  captains  wounded.  The  wounded  were  all 
taken  on  board  the  Vanguard,  and  roost  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
British  admiral.  The  following  anecdote  in  reference  to  them  may  be 
depended  on.  A  few  days  after  they  had  taken  up  their  residence  on 
board  the  Vanguard,  while  they  were  on  their  passage  to  Naples,  they 
were  as  usual  dining  with  Nelson.  One  of  the  captains  had  lost  his  nose, 
another  an  eye,  and  another  most  of  his  teeth  by  a  musket-ball.  Nelson, 
during  the  dinner,  half  blind  from  his  wound,  not  thinking  what  he  waa 
about,  offered  to  this  latter  a  case  of  toothpicks,  and,  on  discovering  his 
error,  became  excessively  confused,  and  in  his  confusion  handed  his  snuff- 
box to  the  captain  on  his  right,  who  had  lost  his  note. 
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five  other  prizes,  after  receiving  some  slight  repairs,  sailed 
for  England,  and  arrived  safely  at  Plymouth,  The  Franklin 1 
was  renamed  the  Canopus,  but  the  Tonnant  and  Spartiate 
retained  their  names  in  the  British  navy. 

Nelson  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and 
of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ;  a  pension 
of  ,£2,000  per  annum  was  conferred  upon  him  and  his  two 
next  heirs  male  from  the  parliament  of  England,  and  £1,000 
from  that  of  Ireland.  Gold  medals2  were  presented  to  his 
lordship  and  to  each  of  the  captains ;  and  the  first  lieutenants 
were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  The  East-India 
Company,  with  their  wonted  liberality,  presented  Lord 
Nelson  with  the  sum  of  £10,000,  and  the  Grand  Seignior 
sent  him  a  diamond  aigrette,  or  chelengh,  with  2,000  sequins 
for  the  wounded  of  his  crew. 

To  attempt  to  eulogize  Nelson's  conduct,  or  that  of  his 
fleet,  on  this  memorable  occasion  is,  we  know,  a  vain  thing  ; 
but  the  subject  must  not  be  dismissed  without  comment. 
Without  one  exception,  the  victory  in  Abonkir  Bay  is  the 
grandest  on  record.  Whether  we  consider  the  determination, 
the  ability,  or  the  vigour  displayed,  or  the  result,  the  battle 
stands  unrivalled,  and  will  probably  ever  remain  so.  Not 
the  slightest  insinuation  to  the  prejudice  of  ono  ship  has 
ever  been  mooted ;  and  this  .was  probably  caused  by  the 
clearness  of  the  admiral's  plans*.  Each  captain  knew  before- 
hand the  wish  of  the  admiral,  and  gallantly  strove  to  further 
it.  Success,  brilliant  and  unprecedented,  attended  such  an 
union,  and  such  will  ever  be  the  effect  of  unanimity  and 

1  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  force  of  the  French  eighty,  com- 
pared with  a  British  ninety-eight  :— 

Franklin,  80-pun  ship.  British  QS-trun  ship. 

Lower  deck . .  32  long  36-pounders    28  long  32-pounders 

Middle  deck      80    „   18  „ 

Main  deck  . .  34    „   24     „    30    „   12  „ 

Quarter-deck    14    „   12     „    8    „   12  „ 

Forecastle  . .    6   „   12     „  _  „  2    „   12  „ 

Poop                 6  carr.  36     „    6  carr.  18  „ 

92  guns,  1,287  lbs.  104  guns,  1,012  lbs. 

9  The  silver  naval  medal  and  clasp  was  awarded  to  the  surviving  par- 
ticipators in  this  great  action  in  1847  ;  but  a  private  individual,  Mr. 
Bolton,  at  his  own  cost,  presented  medals  to  both  officers  and  men  in 
1798. 
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skill.  The  crews  of  the  British,  by  constant  exercising,  bad 
attained  to  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  gunnery  which  probably 
never  will  be  surpassed. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Lieutenant  Thomas  G.  Shortland, 
with  the  boats  of  the  38-gun  frigate  Melpomene,  Captain  Sir 
Charles  Hamilton,  and  14-gun  brig  Childers,  Commander 
James  O'Brien,  boarded  and  carried  the  French  national 
14 -gun  brig  Adventurer,  anchored  in  the  port  of  Coregeiou, 
Isle  of  Bas  ;  and  notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries, succeeded  in  working  her  out  against  a  fresh  gale. 
Lieutenant  Shortland  performed  this  dashing  service  with 
the  loss  of  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded.    For  this 
exploit  Lieutenant  Shortland  was  made  a  commander. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  French  20-gun  ship  Vaillante 
was  captured  off  the  Isle  of  Rh6  by  the  44-gun  frigate  Inde- 
fatigable, Captain  Sir  Edward  Pellew.  The  prize  was  added 
to  the  British  navy  under  the  name  of  Danae,  and  armed 
with  twenty  carronades  (32-pounders)  on  the  main  deck,  and 
twelve  carronades  (12-pounders)  and  two  long  sixes  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  14 -gun  brig  Espoir,  Commander 
Loftus  Otway  Bland,  cruising  near  Gibraltar,  fought  a  gallant 
action  with  the  Genoese  pirate  Liguria,  mounting  twelve 
long  18-pounders,  four  12-pounders,  and  ten  long  6-pounders, 
with  a  crew  of  120  men  of  all  nations,  of  which  she  had  seven 
killed,  and  the  captain  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  Espoir 
had  her  master,  —  Solsby,  killed,  and  six  men  wounded. 
Commander  Bland  was  deservedly  promoted  on  the  25th  of 
September.  The  naval  medal  and  clasp  has  been  awarded 
for  this  action. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  at  noon,  .lat.  46°  15'  N.,  long. 
18°  25'  W.,  the  18-gun  ship  sloop  Hazard,  Commander 
"William  Butterfield,  at  4h.  p.m.,  brought  to  action  the  French 
armed  ship  Neptune,  mounting  ten,  but  pierced  for  twenty 
guns.  The  Neptune  fought  all  her  guns  (6-pounders)  on  one 
side,  and  having  on  board  273  soldiers,  in  addition  to  fifty- 
three  seamen,  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  board  the 
Hazard  ;  but,  after  an  action  of  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes, 
struck.  The  Hazard  received  very  little  damage  to  her  hull, 
and  had  only  six  men  wounded ;  but  the  loss  on  board  the 
Neptune  amounted  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  killed  and 
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wounded.  During  the  action  a  privateer,  under  French 
colours,  was  in  sight  to  leeward.  Captain  Butterfield,  not- 
withstanding his  numerous  prisoners  (nearly  300),  managed 
to  keep  them  under  with  his  crew  of  not  more  than  100  men 
and  boys,  and  carried  his  prize  into  port. 

On  the*  18th  of  August,  the  50-gun  ship  Leander,  Captain 
Thomas  B.  Thompson,  having  on  board  Captain  Edward 
Berry  in  charge  of  the  despatches  of  the  Nile  action,  being 
off  the  west  end  of  Candia,  descried,  at  daybreak,  a  large 
ship  standing  towards  her,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  south- 
ward, while  the  Leander  was  lying  becalmed.    The  stranger 
was  soon  known  to  be  one  of  the  ships  escaped  after  the 
Nile  action,  and  proved  to  be  the  74-gun  ship  Genereux, 
bound  to  Corfu.    When  the  breeze  reached  the  Leander,  all 
sail  was  made  ;  but  at  10h.  a.m.  the  Genereux  had  arrived 
within  half  gun-shot  on  her  weather  quarter,  and  the  action 
commenced — the  Leander  continuing  under  easy  sail,  with  a 
light  air  of  wind  on  her  larboard  beam.    The  action  con- 
tinued until  lOh.  30m.,  at  wliich  time  the  Genereux  being 
abreast  of  the  Leander,  put  her  helm  up  and  ran  her  aboard 
on  the  larboard  bow,  and  then  dropping  alongside,  made 
several  attempts  to  board.    But  the  British  marines,  headed 
bv  their  sersreant  (no  officer  having  replaced  Lieutenant 
Robinson,  killed  at  Teneriffe^,  and  the  small-arm  men  on  the 
quarter-deck,  on  each  occasion  drove  them  back  with  loss.  In 
the  meanwhile  a  furious  cannonading  was  kept  up  from  the 
main  and  lower  decks  of  both  ships,  when  at  length  a  light 
air  of  wind  separated  them,  driving  the  Genereux  ahead  of 
the  Leander,  whose  mizenmast  had  by  this  time  fallen  over 
the  starboard  quarter,  her  fore-topmast  over  the  larboard 
bow,  and  whose  fore  and  main  yards  were  lying  across  the 
booms.    The  Geuereux  now  wore  round  on  the  starboard 
tack  across  the  Leander s  dowb  ;  and  the  latter,  under  her 
spritsail  only,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  stern  of  her  antago- 
nist, and,  making  good  use  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
raked  her  with  effect.    It  again  falling  a  stark  calm,  and 
the  sea  being  smooth,  the  action  was  protracted  with  spirit 
until  3h.  30m.  p.m.,  at  which  time  a  breeze  enabled  the 
Genereux  to  take  a  position  on  the  larboard  bow  of  her 
antagonist.    The  Leander  was  then  hailed  to  know  if  she 
had  surrendered  ;  and  as  the  ship  was  totally  ungovernable, 
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an  answer  was  given  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Bintish 
colours  were  struck.    The  boatswain,  with  a  midshipman, 
then  swam  from  the  French  ship,  neither  having  a  boat  which 
would  swim,  and  took  possession  of  the  prize.    The  Leander 
had  only  the  shattered  remains  of  her  fore  and  main  masts 
and  her  bowsprit  left  standing,  and  had  in  this  tremendous 
conflict  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  as  follows : — Peter  Downs, 
John  Gibson,  and  Edward  Haddon,  midshipmen,  twenty-four 
seamen,  and  Sergeant  Dair  and  seven  marines,  killed ;  and 
Captain  Thompson  (badly  in  three  places),  Captain  Berry 
(slightly),  Lieutenants  Bridges  Watkinson  Taylor  and  Wil- 
liam Swiney,  Michael  Lee,  master,  Boatswain  —  Mathias, 
John  Leckey,  masters  mate,  and  Edward  Naylor,  midship- 
man, forty-one  seamen,  and  nine  marines,  wounded.  Total, 
thirty-five  killed  and  fifty-eight  wounded.     The  Leander 
having  a  lieutenant,  a  midshipman,  and  fifty  men  absent  in 
one  of  the  captured  ships  at  Aboukir,  commenced  this  action 
with  only  282  men  and  boys ;  her  killed  and  wounded,  there- 
fore, amounted  to  one-third  of  her  gallant  crew. 

The  Genereux  had  received  on  board  a  part  of  the  crew 
of  the  Timoleon,  and  her  crew  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action  amounted  to  936,  of  which  number  she  liad  100  killed 
and  180  wounded.  To  put  this  most  meritorious  defence  in 
its  true  light,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  Mr.  James  s  formula, 
to  show  the  comparative  force  of  the  two 


Leander.  Genereux. 
Broadside  Gun,  |  No;;.      *    ......  ^40 

Crew   No.    ..    282    936 

Size  Tons  ..  1,052   1,926 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  captain,  officers, 
and  crew  of  the  Leander ;  and  it  would  be  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  a  defence  so  gallant  won  the  admiration  of  au 
enemy  ;  but  truth  forbids  us  to  state  that  any  such  feeling 
was  shown  in  this  instance.  Commodore  Lejoule  encouraged 
his  crew  in  an  organised  plan  of  plunder,  and  the  transactions 
which  took  place  could  have  been  expected  only  from  a 
Barbary  corsair.  Every  article  of  clothing,  except  two  shirts 
in  a  handkercliief,  were  taken  from  Captain  Thompson  ;  and 
his  officers  and  men  were  stripped  of  their  clothing  and 
longing  to  them.    Although  Captain  Thompson 
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was  severely  wounded,  his  cot  was  refused  him,  and  the 
attendance  of  his  own  Burgeon  denied  ;  in  consequence  of 
i  which,  a  musket-ball  in  his  arm  was  not  extracted  until  after 
!  the  ship's  arrival  in  Corfu,  when  Mr.  Mulberry,  the  surgeon, 
was  smuggled  on  board  the  Gen6reux  unknown  to  her  brutal 
captain.  '  Such  of  the  seamen  as  were  removed  to  the  ( _J» -ne- 
reux  were  compelled  to  knot  and  splice  the  rigging,  and 
those  who  remained  in  the  Leauder  had  to  rig  jury-masts. 
The  food  supplied  to  the  prisoners  consisted  only  of  rancid 
oil  and  bad  rice.   Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at 
Corfu,  the  principal  part  of  the  officers  were  sent  home  on 
their  parole;  but  the  carpenter,  Thomas  Jar  nit,  was  detained, 
for  refusing  to  furnish  Lejoille  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
i  a  under  s  masts  and  yards.    To  add  to  his  other  enormities. 
Captain  Lejoille  endeavoured  to  induce  some  of  the  British 
sailors  to  enter  the  French  navy,  and  to  assist  in  fighting  the 
Genereux  through  a  Turco- Russian  squadron  blockading  the 
port ;  but  this  proposal  was  indignantly  rejected  ;  and  a- 
maintop-man,  named  George  Bannister,  thus  gave  vent  to 

his  feelings — "  No  !  you  d  d  French  rascal ;  give  as  back 

our  little  ship,  and  we'll  fight  you  again  till  we  sink  ! " 

A  court-martial  was  assembled  on  the  17th  of  December, 
at  Sheerness,  to  try  Captain  Thompson  and  the  officers  for 
the  loss  of  the  ship  ;  when  the  court  came  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion,  that  the  gallant  and  almost  unprecedented  defence 
of  Captain  Thompson,  of  his  majesty's  late  ship  Leander,1 
against  a  force  so  superior,  was  deserving  of  every  praise  his 
country  and  the  court  could  give  ;  and  that  his  conduct,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command, 
reflected  not  only  the  highest  honour  on  them,  but  on  the 
country  at  large,  and  they  were  therefore  most  honourably 
acquitted.  Sir  Edward  Berry  (who  had  been  knighted  on 
the  10th)  also  received  the  thanks  of  the  court ;  and  Captain 
Thompson,  on  his  return  to  the  shore,  was  cheered  from  all 

1  This  is  the  name  Leander  which,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  war, 
fought  a  gallant  action  with  the  Couronne,  mentioned  at  page  854  of 
this  volume,  when  commanded  by  Captain  John  WUlett  Payne.  The 
Leander,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1 799,  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
and  Turks,  on  the  surrender  of  Corfu,  and  was  restored  to  England  by 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  her  place  on  the 
list  of  the  royal  navy. 
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the  ships  in  the  harbour.  This  brave  officer  also  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  the  French  36-gun  frigate  Decade 
was  chased  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  captured  by  the  British 
frigates  Naiad  and  Magnanime,  Captains  William  Pierre  point 
and  Hon.  Michael  de  Courcy.  The  Decade  measured  915 
tons,  and  was  added  as  a  12-pounder  36-gun  frigate  to  the 
British  navy. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  the  74-gun  ship  Swiftsure,  and 
Emerald  frigate,  part  of  Captain  Hood's  squadron,  cruising 
off  Alexandria,  observed  a  cutter  standing  in  for  tho  land  ; 
and  notwithstanding  several  shot  were  fired  at  her,  per- 
severed in  her  course,  and  at  length  took  the  ground  a  little 
to  the  westward  of  Marabou  tower.    The  boats  were  des- 
patched to  endeavour  to  cut  her  out ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  crew  of  the  cutter  effected  a  landing,  and  the  vessel 
was  soon  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  surf  which  broke 
along  the  beach.    The  shore,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
presented  nothing  but  a  barren  sand ;  but  before  the  boats 
had  returned  to  the  ships,  parties  of  Arabs  were  observed 
advancing  towards  the  French,  who  now,  when  it  was  too 
late,  perceived  that  thev  had  better  have  become  prisoners 
to  the  British.    In  the  hope  of  preserving  their  enemies 

effort,  and  the  boats  were  accordingly  rowed  as  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  surf  as  the  safety  of  their  own  crews  permitted. 
With  most  commendable  gallantry,  Francis  William  Fane, 
midshipman  of  the  Emerald,  intrepidly  leaped  into  the 
raging  surf,  and  pushing  before  him  an  empty  barrel  to 
which  a  line  was  attached,  reached  the  shore.  By  this 
means  the  commander  of  the  cutter  and  four  seamen  were 
saved  from  the  fate  which  befel  their  companions.  The 
cutter  was  the  Anemone,  carrying  despatches  for  General 
Bonaparte,  and  had  on  board  Adjutant-General  Camin  and 
Captain  Valette,  who,  together  with  the  remaining  crew  of 
the  cutter,  about  fifty-five  men,  were  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  Arabs.  The  humane 
courage  of  Mr.  Fane  cannot  be  too  highly  lauded. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  at  noon,  the  frigates  Phaeton 
and  Anson,  Captains  Stopford  and  Durham,  cruising  off  the 
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French  coast,  captured,  after  a  long  chase,  the  French  32-gun 
frigate  Flore.1 

A  French  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Bompart, 
in  the  Hoche,  consisting  of 


Gans.  Ships. 
74  Hoche 

L  Immortality 
46  <  Roiuaine 

( Loire 
36  Bellone 


Guns.  Ships. 
Coquille 
i  Embuscade 

^R&wlue 
Semillante 
Schooner  Biche 


sailed  from  Brest  on  the  1 6th  of  September,  having  on  board 
3,000  troops  intended  for  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  this  squadron  was  fallen  in 
with  when  about  five  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Bee  du 
Raz,  by  the  38-gun  frigates  Boadicea  and  Ethalion,  Captains 
Keats  and  Countess,  and  18-gun  brig  Sylph,  Commander 
J.  C.  White.  Captain  Keats  immediately  made  sail  in  search 
of  Lord  Bridport,  leaving  the  Ethalion  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  squadron,  which  on  the  18th  bore  away 
south-west.  The  Ethalion  was  joined  soon  afterwards  by  the 
38-gun  frigate  Amelia,  and  on  the  19th  by  the  44-gun  frigate 
Anson  ;  and  these  ships  continued  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  until  the  1st  of  October,  when  blowing  and 
thick  weather  separated  the  British  ships  ;  but  on  the  lltb, 
the  Ethalion  and  Anson,  which  had  for  a  time  lost  sight  of 
the  enemy,  were  joined  by  Commodore  Sir  J.  Borlase  Warren. 
The  British  squad ron  then  consisted  of — 


"i 


Ships. 

Canada  ,  Commodore  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  Bart. 

Robust   Captain  Edward  Thornborough 

80    Foudroyant  . .  Sir  Thomas  Byard 

44    Magnanime  . .  „       Hon.  Michael  de  Courcy 

38    Ethalion    „       George  Countess 

44    Anson    „       Philip  C.  C.  H.  Durham 

36    Melampus   . .  „       Graham  Moore 

  ,,       Hon.  Charles  Herbert 


1  The  capture  of  this  ship  under  her  original  name,  Vestale,  by  the 
Unicorn,  Captain  Hunt,  will  be  found  at  p.  210  of  this  volume.  She 
was  named  the  Flora,  in  the  British  service,  and,  while  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Brisbane,  was  sunk  at  the  evacuation  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1778,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  but  was 
afterwards  weighed  by  the  Americans,  and  by  them  sold  to  the  French, 
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Commodore  Bom  part,  on  losing   sight  of  the  British 
frigates,  steered  for  Lough  Swilly,  in  fulfilment  of  his  orders, 
but  was  discovered  on  the  same  day  off  Tory  Island.  Ehiring 
the  night  the  Anson,  in  a  heavy  squall,  carried  away  ber 
mizen-mast,  main,  and  main-topsail  yards ;  and  the  Hoche 
lost  her  main-topmast,  and  fore  and  mizen  top-gallant  -mast 
At  5h.  30m.  a.m.  on  the  12th  of  October,  Commodore  Bom- 
part,  with  his  squadron,  found  himself  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  British.     The  French  ships  at  this  time  were 
formed  in  two  ill-constructed  lines,  with  the  disabled  Hoche 
in  the  centre  of  the  second.     The  Kobust  and  Magnanime 
were  about  four  miles  astern,  the  Amelia  on  the  lee  quarter, 
and  the  Melampus,  Foudroyant,  and  Canada  also  to  leeward, 
and  the  latter  distant  eight  miles :  the  Anson  had  parted 
company  in  the  night.    At  7h.  a.m.  the  British  endeavoured 
to  form  a  line  astern  of  the  Robust ;  and  the  French 
squadron,  being  hemmed  in  with  the  land  about  Donegal 
Bay,  steered  south-west,  with  the  wind  on  the  starboard 
beam,  formed  in  line  ahead  thus:  Scmillante,  Bomaine, 
Bellone,  Immortality,  Loire,  Hoche,  Resolue,  Coquille,  and 
Embuscade.     At  7h.  45m.  the  Robust  having  obtained  a 
position  on  the  enemy's  weather  quarter,  edged  away  for  the 
Embuscade  and  Coquille,  and  having  passed  under  the  stern 
of  the  former,  ranged  up  to  leeward,  and  opened  fire  upon 
the  Hoche:  these  ships  were  soon  in  close  action.  The 
Magnanime  followed,  and,  passing  the  Robust  to  leeward, 
commenced  action  with  the  Loire,  Immortality,  and  Bellone, 
which  had  bore  up  to  rake  her;  but  these  ships,  after 
receiving  a  few  broadsides  from  the  British  44,  made  sail  to 
leeward.    The  Magnanime  then  placed  herself  across  the 
bows  of  the  Hoche;  and  at  lOh.  50m.,  the  latter  being  dis- 
abled, having  25  guns  dismounted,  and  a  great  ])art  of  her 
crew  killed  and  wounded,  hauled  down  her  colours,  The 
Embuscade  surrendered  at  1  lh.  30m. ;  but  the  Coquille  made 
sail  after  the  Loire  and  Immortality.    No  time  was  lost  in 
pursuing  the  four  frigates,  the  object  of  which  appeared  to 
be  to  cross  the  bows  of  the  Foudroyant,  still  on  the  starboard 
tack.    In  this  the  Loire  and  Immortality  succeeded ;  but 

in  whom  navy  she  retained  her  name,  Flore.    It  is  probable  that,  whea 
taken  by  Captain  Stopford,  she  was  a  private  ship. 
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the  Bellone  sailing  indifferently,  was  unable  to  effect  it,  and 
was  therefore  obliged  to  keep  her  luff    After  engaging  the 
Melampus,  whose  masts  she  disabled,  and  keeping  up  a  run- 
ning fight  of  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  with  the  Ethalion, 
the  French  frigate,  having  had  twenty  killed  and  forty-five 
wounded,  struck  her  colours.    The  Coquille  being  engaged 
by  the  Melampus,  was  also  obliged  to  strike,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  a  boat  from  the  Magnanime.    The  Anson 
was  by  this  time  in  sight,  but  so  far  to  leeward  as  to  be 
incapable  of  taking  part  in  the  attack;  she,  however,  was 
successively  engaged  by  the  Loire  and  her  three  consorts  as 
they  made  off  to  leeward ;  from  which  cause  the  Anson  had 
two  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  with  masts  and  yards 
much  crippled. 

The  loss  on  board  the  British  ships  was  as  follows : — the 
Canada,  one  man  mortally  wounded ;  the  Foudroyant,  nine 
wounded;  Robust,  ten  seamen  killed,  and  Lieut.  David 
Colby  (lost  an  arm),  and  Lieut,  of  marines  William  Cottle 
(mortally),  and  forty  men  wounded ;  Melampus,  one  wounded ; 
Magnanime,  seven  wounded;  Anson,  two  killed  and  three 
wounded;  and  Ethalion,  one  killed  and  four  wounded: 
making  a  total  of  thirteen  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded. 
The  French  loss  amounted  to  462  killed  and  wounded.  The 
first  lieutenants  of  the  ships  engaged  were,  W.  J.  Turquand 
(Canada) ;  David  Colby  (Robust) ;  Charles  Dashwood  (Mag- 
nanime) ;  George  Sayer  (Ethalion) ;  John  H  in  tun  (Anson) ; 
John  H.  Martin  (Melampus);  Meabron  Holmes  (Etha- 
lion) ;  of  whom  the  four  first  named  were  promoted  shortly 
afterwards. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  the  Immortalite  and  ROsolue 
were  chased,  and  the  latter  overtaken  by  the  Melampus, 
Captain  Graham  Moore,  and  after  a  feeble  resistance  cap- 
tured. The  Immortalit6  made  no  effort  to  succour  her 
consort,  or  to  bring  the  Melampus  to  action. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  the  32-gun  frigate  Mermaid,  and 
38-gun  frigate  Revolutionnaire,  Captain  James  Newman 
Newman  and  Thomas  Twysden,  with  the  18-gun  brig  Kan- 
garoo, Commander  Edward  Brace,  cruising  off  Black  Sod 
Bay,  discovered  two  frigates  on  the  weather  beam,  bearing 
north,  wind  north  by  east ;  which,  on  perceiving  the  British, 
edged  off  the  wind,  and  as  the  night  closed  in,  separated,  and 
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were  pursued,  one  by  the  ReVolutionnaire,  and  the  other  t>y 
the  Mermaid  and  Kangaroo,  the  two  latter  hauling  up  on 
the  larboard  tack.   On  the  lGth,  the  Mermaid  and  Kangaroo 
regained  sight  of  the  ship  they  were  pursuing,  and  at  3h.  jp.M-., 
the  brig  being  far  advanced  in  the  chase,  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  Loire  to  action  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  and 
continued  to  engage  until,  her  fore-topmast  being  shot  away, 
she  dropped  astern.     At  daybreak  on  the  17th,  the  Mer- 
maid having  continued  the  pursuit,  and  outsailed  the  brig, 
the  Loire  shortened  sail,  and  at  6h.  45m.  both  ships  going 
nearly  before  the  wind,  steering  north-east,  the  action  com- 
menced, and  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  on  both  sides. 
The  Loire  made  an  attempt  to  board,  which  was,  however, 
frustrated  by  the  able  management  of  the  Mermaid's  first 
lieutenant,  Michael  Halliday  J  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Mermaid  gaining  a  position  on  the  larboard  bow  of  her  op- 
ponent, was  enabled  to  ply  her  starboard  guns  with  con- 
siderable effect,  and  closing  within  pistol-shot,  brought  down 
the  Loire's  fore-topmast  and  cross-jack-yard.    At  9h.  15m. 
the  Loire  lost  her  main-topsail-yard,  which  was  followed  by 
the  fall  of  the  Mermaid's  ;  and  just  as  Captain  Newman  was 
on  the  point  of  reaping  the  reward  of  his  bravery,  and  had 
directed  the  Mermaid  to  be  luffed  across  the  hawse  of  the 
Loire,  the  mizen-mast  of  the  British  frigate  was  shot  away, 
and  her  main-topmast  came  down.     Thus  crippled,  and 
having  all  her  sails  riddled,  and  her  remaining  masts  badly 
wounded,  the  Mermaid  ceased  firing,  upon  which  the  Loire 
put  before  the  wind,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.    The  Mer- 
maid had  three  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The 
Mermaid  was  of  the  small  12-pounder  class,  of  693  tons  only, 
and  200  men;  while  the  Loire  was  a  first  class  18-pounder 
frigate,  of  1,100  tons,  and  including  soldiers,  had  on  board 
624  men,  of  which  her  loss  is  not  stated.    A  heavy  gale 
came  on  shortly  after  the  action,  in  which  the  Mermaid  lost 
her  foremast,  and  after  a  dangerous  run,  reached  Lough 
Swilly  on  the  19th.    Lieutenant  Michael  Halliday,  having 
on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  when  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Phoebe,  at  the  capture  of  the  Nerelde,  distinguished  himself; 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  his  commission 
dated  back  to  the  previous  July. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  Loire,  with  the  loss  of 
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fore  and  main  topmasts,  was  discovered  to  lee  ward  by  the 
Anson  and  Kangaroo.    The  former,  as  before  stated,  was 
without  her  mizen-mast,  and  her  main-yard  and  main -cross- 
trees  were  likewise  carried  away.    At  lOh.  30m.  a.m.  the 
Anson  opened  fire,  which  was  continued  till  llh.  45m.  The 
Anson,  as  well  as  the  Loire,  by  this  time  was  in  a  very  dis- 
abled  state,  and  was  dropping  astern,  when  Captain  Brace, 
in  the  Kangaroo,  having  received  a  shot  and  some  volleys  of 
musketry  from  the  Loire,  gallantly  ranged  up  alongside,  and 
for  the  second  time  brought  the  Loire  to  action.    Unable  to 
contend  with  this  spirited  little  enemy,  and  her  mizen-mast 
falling  over  the  side,  carrying  with  it  her  colours,  the  obsti- 
nately-defended French  frigate  was  surrendered,  and  a  boat 
from  the  Kangaroo  took  possession  of  the  prize.   The  Anson 
had  two  seamen  killed,  and  Lieut,  of  marines  William 
Abell,  William  Robilliard  and  Francis  R.  Payler,  midship- 
men, eight  seamen  and  two  marines,  wounded.    The  Loire 
had  forty-eight  men  killed  and  seventy  wounded. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  Immortality  on  her  way  to 
Brest,  was  fallen  in  with  by  the  38-gun  frigate  Fisgard, 
Captain  Thomas  Byam  Martin.  All  sail  was  made  in  pur- 
suit, and  as  the  Fisgard  gained  rapidly  in  the  chase,  the 
Immortality,  at  llh.  a.m.,  hoisted  her  colours,  and  fired  her 
stern  chasers.  At  llh.  30m.  the  Fisgard  commenced  firing 
her  bow  guns,  and  at  12h.  30m.  succeeded  in  getting  along- 
side, when  a  well-contested  action  took  place.  At  a  little 
before  lh.  p.m.  the  Fisgard's  sails  and  rigging  had  received  so 
much  damage,  that  she  dropped  astern,  and  the  French 
frigate  endeavoured  to  escape;  but  at  lh.  30m.,  the  Fisgard 
having  repaired  damages,  again  got  up  with  her  antagonist. 
The  action  continued  until  3h.  p.m.,  by  which  time  the  Im- 
mortality having  her  mizen-mast  shot  away — her  other  masts 
badly  wounded — very  leaky  from  shot-holes — and  her  cap- 
tain and  first  lieutenant,  two  military  officers,  and  fifty-four 
men  being  killed,  and  sixty-one  wounded,  hauled  down  her 
colours.  The  Fisgard,  when  the  action  terminated,  had  five 
feet  water  in  her  hold,  her  masts  and  rigging  much  injured, 
and  had  sustained  a  loss  of  ten  seamen  killed,  and  Lieut,  of 
marines  Mark  A.  Gerard,  twenty-three  seamen,  and  two 
marines,  wounded.  The  prize  carried  twenty-four  long 
24-pounders  on  her  main  deck,  and  fourteen  long  8-pounders, 
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and  four  brass  36-pounder  carronades,  on  her  quarter-deci 
and  forecastle,  making  a  total  of  forty-two  guns.  Tlie  ft 
gard  was  an  18- pounder  frigate,  and  in  all  mounted  fortv-sh 
guns.  Lieutenant  Wurman  Garden,  first  of  the  FisgarxJ,  wa« 
made  a  commander.  This  action  is  distinguished  by  the  naval 
medaL 

As  this  was  the  last  of  Bompart's  squadron 
may  be  desirable  to  recapitulate  the  fate  of  her 

Gun*.  Ships. 
74    Hoche  ) 

SCoquille   f  Captured   by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren's 
Embuscade  (        squadron,  on  the  1 2th  of  October. 
Bellone   1 


40 


(  Resolue    Struck  to  tlie  Melamnus  on  the  1 4  th. 

(  After  an  action  witli  the  Kangaroo  and  Mer- 
<  maid  on  the  16th,  captured  by  the  Arwon 
(    and  Kangaroo  on  the  18th  of  October. 

Immortal    ..  }  *  *^*S£  ~ 


40    Romaine  . , 
36    Seinillante  . .  . .  \  Reached  Brest  or  L'Orient. 


The  Hoche  was  a  beautiful  ship  of  1,900  tons,  and  long 
remained  an  ornament  to  the  British  navy,  under  the  name 
of  Donegal.    The  Coquille  and  Embuscade  were  900-ton 
frigates,  of  the  12-pouuder  class,  and  the  latter,  under  the 
name  Ambuscade,  performed  good  service ;  but  the  former 
took  fire  and  blew  up  in  Hamoaze,  shortly  after  being  sur- 
veyed preparatory  to  purchase.    The  Bellone  and  R&olue 
were  ships  of  880  tons,  but  although  purchased  into  the  navy, 
were  never  actively  employed.    The  Loire  and  Immortality 
had  a  long  run,  and  will  be  found  honourably  mentioned  in 
the  succeeding  jiages.    The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament were  voted  to  Commodore  Warren,  and  the  captains, 
<kc.,  under  his  orders,  and  the  naval  medal  was  bestowed  in 
1847  upon  the  surviving  participators  in  the  action. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  at  8h.  A.M.,  the  18-poundor  36-gtm 
frigate  Sirius,  Captain  Richard  King,  cruising  off  the  Texel, 
fell  in  with  the  Dutch  12-pounder  36-gun  frigate  Furie, 
Captain  Pletz,  and  24-gun  corvette  Waakzaamheid,  Captain 
Neirop.  The  two  Dutch  ships  being  about  two  miles  distant 
from  each  other,  Captain  King  determined  to  bring  the 
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weatbermost  to  action  first,  and  firing  a  broadside  into  the 
Furie  as  she  passed,  hauled  up  for  the  corvette,  which  at 
9h.  A.M.  hauled  down  her  colours.    The  Furie,  on  seeing  the 
fate  of  her  commodore  (Captain  Neirop  being  the  senior 
officer),  bore  up,  and  endeavoured  to  escape ;  and  before  the 
Sirius  could  get  the  prisoners  out  of  the  corvette,  was  nearly 
out  of  sight.    The  Sirius,  however,  at  5h.  p.m.,  overtook  the 
frigate,  and  brought  her  to  close  action ;  but  the  superior 
fire  of  the  British  frigate  quickly  disabled  the  Furie,  and  a 
little  before  6h.  p.m.  her  colours  were  hauled  down.  The 
Sirius  had  only  one  man  wounded.    The  Furie,  out  of  328 
(including  1G5  soldiers),  had  eight  men  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.     The  Waakzaamheid  had  a  crew  of  222  men, 
including  122  soldiers,  and  sustained  no  loss. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  the  British  12-pounder  32-gun 
frigate  Ambuscade,  Captain  Henry  Jenkins,  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  a  cruise ;  and  on  the  8th,  captured  a  French 
brig  and  chassc-maree,  into  which  the  second  lieutenant 
and  a  prize  crew  were  sent,  and  thirty  prisoners  were 
received  on  board  the  Ambuscade.  This,  with  another  prize 
crew  at  Plymouth,  reduced  the  number  of  men  on  board  the 
frigate  to  190.  The  Ambuscade  expected  to  be  joined  off 
Bordeaux  by  the  32-gun  frigate  Stag,  Captain  Joseph 
Sydney  Yorke,  and  on  the  14th  of  December,  at  7h.  a.m..  a 
sail  was  seen  coming  down  before  the  wind  :  and  Captain 
Jenkins  believing  the  stranger  to  be  his  expected  consort, 
hove  to,  in  order  to  facilitate  her  junction,  and  the  people 
went  to  breakfast. 

At  9h.  A.M.,  the  stranger  having  approached  within  two 
miles  of  the  Ambuscade's  weather  beam,  hauled  to  the  wind 
on  the  starboard  tack,  and  Captain  Jenkins  then  discovered 
that  the  stranger  was  not  the  Stag.  The  hands  were  imme- 
diately turned  up,  and  all  sail  made.  The  hammocks  were 
pi(>ed  down,  and  every  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase 
the  speed  of  the  Ambuscade  ;  and,  at  1 1  h.  30m.,  the  British 
frigate  fired  a  bow  gun  at  the  chase,  which  was  instantly 
returned  from  the  enemy's  stern  chasers.  The  stranger  was 
the  French  national  28-gun  ship  Baionnaise,  Lieutenant 
de  vaisseau  £dmond  Richer,  mounted  thirty-two  guns, 
and  had  a  crew  (including  an  officer  and  thirty  soldiers)  of 
250  men.  Both  ships  then  hoisted  their  colours,  and  the 
vol.  i.  2  k 
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Baionnaise  having  shortened  sail,  the  Ambuscade  ranged  op 
on  the  larboard  quarter  of  the  enemy,  and  a  very  steady 
cannonading  ensued,  which  was  kept  up,  to  the  manifest 
disadvantage  of  the  Baionnaise,  until  lh.  P.M.,  when  one  of 
the  Ambuscade's  main-deck  guns  burst,  and  wounded  eleven 
men,  besides  blowing  up  the  gangway,  cutting  the  port  down 
to  the  lower  deck,  and  staving  the  boats  on  the  booms. 
The  confusion  and  distrust  which  such  a  disaster  always 
produces  can  hardly  be  described ;  and  the  Baionnaise, 
willing  to  profit  by  the  accident,  made  sail,  and  endeavoured 
to  escape.    She  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  the  Am- 
buscade, which  a  second  time  ranged  up  to  leeward,  and 
commenced  the  action ;  but  having  too  much  way,  shot 
ahead  of  her  opponent.    The  latter  was  by  this  time  much 
cut  up  in  sails  and  rigging,  and  her  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  considerable,  including  her  captain  and  first 
lieutenant.    As  a  last  effort  for  victory,  therefore,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  troops  suggested  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Baionnaise  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  board, 
which  their  number  of  men  appeared  to  render  advisable. 
Accordingly,  the  helm  of  the  Baionnaise  was  put  up,  and 
she  ran  the  Ambuscade  (which  ship  was  then  on  her  lee 
bow)  on  board,  her  bowsprit  carrying  away  the  Ambuscade's 
mizenmast,  demolishing  the  starboard  bulwark,  and  knocking 
away  her  wheeL 

The  French  ship  having  carried  away  her  own  jib-booru, 
and  the  head  of  the  bowsprit,  would  then  have  gone 
clear  of  the  Ambuscade,  had  not  the  fluke  of  one  of  her 
anchors  hooked  the  frigates  rudder-chains,  by  which  the 
two  ships  were  held  together.     The  French  crew  then 
assembled  in  great  numbers  upon  the  forecastle  and  bowsprit 
of  the  Baionnaise,  from  whence  they  kept  up  a  continual 
discharge  of  musketry,  which  was  returned  by  the  marines 
of  the  Ambuscade  with  great  animation  and  effect.  The 
Ambuscade's  first  lieutenant  (Dawson  Mayne)  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  fell  under  this  galling  fire ;  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  expired  very  soon  after  being  carried  below. 
Captain  Jenkins  was  also  wounded  in  the  thigh-bone,  and 
taken  off  the  deck.    Lieutenant  Sinclair,  of  the  marines, 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  thigh ;  he,  too,  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  deck.    Mr.  James  Brown,  the  master,  was 
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shot  through  the  head,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  deck  ;  and 
lieutenant  Joseph  Briggs,  who,  hearing  of  the  loss  of  officers, 
had  gallantly  quitted  a  sick  bed  to  take  part  in  the  action, 
was  wounded  in  the  head  almost  as  soon  as  he  made  his 
appearance.     Mr.  William  Bowman  Murray,  the  purser, 
next  volunteered  to  take  command,  and  was  very  soon  the 
only  officer  left  on  the  quarter-deck.    At  this  period,  when 
the  men  upon  deck  were  exerting  themselves  to  their  utmost 
to  repel  the  assailants,  the  gunner  ran  aft  to  say  that  the 
ship  was  on  fire.    The  fire  was,  however,  not  of  great  con- 
sequence in  itself,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of 
some  cartridges  on  the  rudder-head,  which  blew  out  part  of 
the  stern  frame,  and  stove  the  jolly-boat  hanging  in  the 
stern  davits.    But  the  confusion  natural  to  this  event  was 
soon  evident  to  the  enemy  J  and  the  crew  of  the  Baionnaise, 
making  a  bridge  of  the  Ixjwsprit,  boarded,  and  with  small 
opposition  (for  very  few  men  remained  alive  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  British  ship)  hauled  down  her  colours. 

The  Ambuscade,  including  her  first  lieutenant  and  master, 
had  ten  killed,  and  Captain  Jenkins  (dangerously),  Lieu- 
tenants Briggs  and  James  Sinclair,  and  thirty-three  wounded. 
The  Baionnaise,  whose  crew  has  already  been  stated,  had 
thirty  officers  and  men  killed,  and  thirty  wounded.  The 
Ambuscade  was  a  ship  of  684  tons,  mounting  twenty-six 
long  12-pounders  (guns  which,  had  each  of  them  undergone 
an  examination,  would  have  been  condemned  as  unfit  for 
use,  and  more  dangerous  to  friends  than  foes),  in  addition  to 
which  she  mounted  twelve  ill-fitted  24-pounder  carronades 
on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  The  Baionnaise,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  fine  little  ship,  of  580  tons,  armed  with 
twenty-four  French  8-pounders  (answering  to  9-pounders 
English),  with  six  useful  6-pounders,  two  36-pounder  car- 
ronades, and  eight  swivels  on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 
The  result  of  the  action,  therefore,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  small  number  of  the  British  crew,  and  truth 
compels  us  to  add,  the  bad  description  of  men  which  formed 
a  large  part  of  it,  and  the  .general  want  of  discipline  on 
board,  cannot  cause  surprise.  The  early  wound  of  the  cap- 
tain and  loss  of  officers,  the  accidental  position  of  the  two 
ships  during  the  latter  part  of  the  contest,  which  afforded 
the  enemy  full  opportunity  for  the  use  of  the  advantage 
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which  they  possessed,  arising  from  the  numerous  crew,  are 
points  which  must  have  due  weight ;  although  it  must  ever 
be  a  source  of  regret  that  a  British  frigate  should  have  been 
compelled  to  surrender  to  an  enemy  nominally  (but  nomi- 
nally only)  a  corvette ;  yet,  under  all  the  circumstances,  we 
do  not  view  the  capture  of  the  Ambuscade  in  the  very  severe 
light  in  wliich  it  has  by  some  been  beheld.    The  court- 
martial  assembled  to  try  Captain  Jenkins  and  his  surviving 
officers  and  crew,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  acquittal  upon 
all ;  but  conveyed  severe  censures  upon  a  part  of  the  ship  s 
company,  which  had  not  acted  well. 

.On  the  7th  of  December,  the  British  22-gun  ship  Perdrix, 
Captain  William  C.  Fahie,  cruising  to  leeward  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's, received  information  that  a  French  ship  of  war  had 
been  seen  seven  leagues  to  windward  of  Virgin-Gorda. 
Strong  adverse  gales  prevented  the  Perdrix  from  beating  up 
to  the  spot  pointed  out;  but  on  the  11th  succeeded  in 
getting  sight  of  the  stranger,  which,  after  a  sixteen  hours' 
chase,  was  brought  to  close  action.  The  action  was  con- 
tinued for  forty-two  minutes,  when  the  stranger  surrendered, 
and  proved  to  be  the  French  18-gun  privateer  ship  Armee 
d'ltalie.  The  Perdrix,  out  of  a  crew  of  153  men  and  boys, 
had  only  one  man  wounded,  and  the  privateer,  out  of  117, 
had  six  killed  and  five  wounded.  Captain  Fahie  reported 
very  favourably  of  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  lieutenants 
Edward  Ottley  and  James  Smith,  Moses  Crawford,  master, 
and  Samuel  Piguenet,  purser. 
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The  exigencies  of  the  nation  led  to  the  trial  of  every  plan 
which  ingenuity  could  suggest;  and,  among  numerous 
experiments,  one  was  projected  by  Captain  Scliank  The 
Wolverine,  a  merchant  vessel,  of  286  tons,  was  purchased 
into  the  navy,  intended  principally  for  the  protection  of 
convoys;  and  rigged  as  a  bark.    Her  armament  consisted 
on  the  main  deck,  of  six  24-pounder  carronades,  and  two 
long  12-pounders;  and  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle 
she  mounted  five  12-pounder  carronades.    These  guns  were 
so  fitted,  that,  by  means  of  grooves  across  the  deck  thev 
could  be  transported  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  and,  con- 
sequently, her  armament  was  considered  equivalent  to*  that 
of  a  26-gun  ship,  since  she  could  fight  thirteen  guns  on 
either  side.    But  one  bad  quality  in  the  Wolverine  could 
not  be  remedied,  which  was  her  sluggishness.    The  Wol- 
verine, Commander  Lewis  Mortlock,  while  cruising  off 
Boulogne,  on  the  4th  of  January,  during  foggy  weather,  was 
attacked  by  two  large  luggers,  which,  taking  her  for  a  merchant 
vessel,  bore  down  upon  her.    The  Ruse*,  one  of  the  Wen*, 
mounted  eight  long  4-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  seventy  men 
and  the  other,  the  Furet,  fourteen  long  4-pounders,  with 
eighty  men.  In  order  to  favour  the  delusion,  the  Wolverine 
displayed  Danish  colours;  and  when  the  Furet,  having 
arrived  close  to  her,  hailed  to  know  her  character,  Captain 
Mortlock  answered,  that  he  was  from  Plymouth,  bound  to 
Copenhagen.    The  lugger,  being  then  on  the  Wolverines 
starboard  quarter,  immediately  boarded,  running  her  bow- 
sprit between  the  bark's  main  and  mizen  masts.  English 
colours  quickly  superseded   Danish,  and  the  Wolverine 
oj>ened  a  fire  of  great  guns  and  small  arms  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting Frenchman.    Captain  Mortlock  himself  assisted  in 
lashing  the  bowsprit  of  the  Furet  to  the  mizen  rigging  of 
the  Wolverine.    The  French  then  made  several  attempts  to 
board,  but  on  each  occasion  were  repulsed  with  loss.  The 
Ruse*  now  closed,  and  laid  the  Wolverine  on  board  on  her 
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larboard  bow,  and  also  attempted  to  board  ;  and  it  required 
the  most  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  British  sailors  to  defeat 
the  object.  The  crew  of  the  Furet,  observing  that  the 
major  part  of  the  Wolverine's  men  were  engaged  repelling 
the  attack  of  the  K use.  made  a  simultaneous  effort,  and  three 
men  gained  a  footing  on  the  poop  of  the  bark.  One  of 
these,  cheering  on  his  comrades  to  the  assault,  was  despatched 
by  Captain  Mortlock. 

Bags  of  combustibles  were  now  thrown  into  the  Wol- 
verine's cabin  windows,  which  set  her  on  fire  just  over  the 
magazine ;  and  while  the  British  crew  were  engaged  in 
extinguisliing  the  flames,  the  privateers  sheered  off,  and 
escaped.  The  last  shot  mortally  wounded  Captain  Mortlock, 
who  had  previously  received  three  wounds.  He  was  carried 
below,  and  soon  afterwards  fainted  from  loss  of  blood  ;  but 
with  his  latest  breath  he  enjoined  his  lieutenant  to  "  luff, 
and  keep  close  to  them."  In  this  desperate  skirmish,  with 
more  than  double  their  number,  the  Wolverine  had  two 
men  killed,  the  captain  (mortally)  and  seven  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  luggers,  as  acknowledged  by  the  French,  was 
as  follows : — Furet,  five  men  killed,  her  captain  and  five 
men  mortally,  and  ten  badly  wounded  ;  Ruse,  three  officers 
and  two  men  killed,  and  five  mortally,  and  several  badly 
wounded. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  the  7  4 -gun  ship  Leviathan,  Com- 
modore John  T.  Duckworth,  and  4 4 -gun  ship  Argo,  Cap- 
tain James  Bowen,  having  rounded  the  east  end  of  Majorca, 
at  4h.  p.m.,  in  a  fresh  gale  of  wind  from  the  westward,  dis- 
covered two  Spanish  frigates  at  anchor,  both  of  which  cut 
their  cables,  and  made  sail  to  the  north-east  Towards 
night  the  Leviathan  split  her  main-topsail,  and  the  Spanish 
frigates  soon  afterwards  separated.    One  making  off  before 
the  wind,  the  Argo  bore  up  after  her,  and  about  midnight 
closed  with  her  chase,  which,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  hauled 
down  her  colours.    She  proved  to  be  the  Spanish  34-gun 
frigate  Santa  Teresa,  moimting  in  all  forty-two  guns,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Don  Pablo  Perez.    Her  consort, 
which  was  the  Proserpine,  escaped.    The  Santa  Teresa, 
being  a  fine  new  ship  of  950  tons,  was  added  to  the  British 
under  the  same  name,  as  a  12-pounder  36-gun  frigate, 
the  9th  of  February,  at  daybreak,  the  12-pounder 
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3  2 -gun  frigate  Daedalus,  Captain  Henry  Lidgbird  Ball,  being 
off  Cape  Natal,  on  her  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  dis- 
covered two  sail  on  her  starboard  bow,  which  proved  to  be  the 
French  36-gun  frigate  Prudente,  Captain  Le  Jolliffe,  and  an 
^Lmerican  ship,  her  prize.    The  latter  having  on  board,  as  a 
prize  crew,  seventeen  of  the  Prudente's  men,  together  with 
ten  G -pounders  from  the  frigate's  quarter-deck,  left  the 
Prudente  with  twenty-six  long  12 -pounders,  two  long 
6-pounders,  and  two  36-pounder  brass  carronades.  At 
7h.  A.M.,  the  two  strangers  separated — the  larger  one,  which 
was  distant  about  six  miles,  running  in  towards  the  land, 
and  the  smaller  ship  standing  off  to  the  southward   All  sail 
was  instantly  made  by  the  Daedalus  in  pursuit  of  the  frigate, 
and  at  noon  she  got  within  reach  of  her  stern  chasers,  and 
ten  minutes  afterwards  (having  by  this  time  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  the  escape  of  her  prize),  the  Prudente  shortened 
sail  and  hauled  up  on  the  larboard  tack  across  the  bows  of 
the  Daedalus,  and  fired  her  broadside.    The  Daedalus  having 
also  shortened  sail,  at  25m.  past  noon  passed  close  under  the 
stern  of  the  French  frigate,  and  firing  a  broadside,  luffed  up 
within  pistol-shot  on  her  starboard  quarter.  After  a  spirited 
action,  which  lasted  till  lh.  20m.,  by  which  time  the  Pru- 
dente had  lost  her  mizenmast,  and  was  otherwise  much  cut 
up,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-seven  men  killed  and  twenty-two 
wounded,  the  French  colours  were  hauled  down.  The  Deeda- 
lus commenced  the  action  with  212  men  and  boys,  and  had 
two  killed  and  twelve  wounded.    Although  a  trifling  advan- 
tage was  possessed  by  the  British  frigate,  in  consequence  of 
the  guns  which  were  on  board  the  Prudente 'a  prize,  yet  in 
every  other  respect  the  Daedalus  was  inferior,  and  the  result 
is  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  British  officers  and  crew. 
Taking  her  prize  in  tow,  the  Daedalus  proceeded  to  the  Cape, 
and  both  anchored  in  Table  Bay  on  the  15th.    The  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Daedalus,  Nicholas  Tucker,  was  honourably 
mentioned  by  Captain  Ball  in  his  official  letter. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  the  14-gun  brig  Espoir,  Com- 
mander James  Saunders,  cruising  off  Malaga,  descried  a 
Spanish  xebeck,  mounting  fourteen  guns,  with  three  vessels 
in  company.  The  Espoir,  after  a  short  chase,  brought  the 
xebeck  Africa  to  close  action  ;  and  after  an  engagement  of 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  the  Spaniard  was  boarded  and 
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carried.  Out  of  113  men,  the  Africa  had  nine  killed  and 
twenty-eight  wounded.  The  Espoir  had  two  men  killed  and 
two  wounded. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  the  38-gun  frigate  Sibylle, 
Captain  Edward  Cooke,  sailed  from  Madras  in  search  of  the 
4  4 -gun  French  frigate  Forte,  Captain  Beaulieu  Le  Long, 
which  had  become  a  terror  to  the  Indian  seas  from  her 
successes.    On  the  28th,  at  8h.  30m.  p.m.,  the  Sibylle  being 
off  the  South  Sand  Head,  having  obtained  certain  informa- 
tion of  the  cruising-ground  of  the  enemy,  and  standing  to 
the  south-east  with  a  light  air  from  the  southward,  observed 
flashes  of  guns  in  the  north-east  quarter,  and  at  9h.  30m.  three 
sail  were  seen.    These  were  the  Forte,  and  the  Endeavour 
and  Lord  Mornington,  country  ships  from  China,  which  she 
had  just  captured.    The  Sibylle  stood  on  until  able  to  fetch 
to  windward  of  the  strangers,  and  at  lOh.  tacked,  and 
shortened  sail  to  her  three  topsails,  jib,  and  spanker,  and 
steered  for  the  centre  ship.    The  sea  was  quite  smooth,  and 
the  breeze  moderate.     At  midnight,  the  Sibylle  having 
approached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Forte,  the  latter, 
imagining  the  stranger  to  be  another  merchant  ship,  hove 
about  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  crossing  the  Sibylle's  bows  at 
no  great  distance,  discharged  her  broadside,  but  only  cut 
away  her  jib-stay.    The  Sibylle,  however,  reserved  her  fire 
until  an  opportunity  of  using  her  shot  effectually  was  afforded, 
and  when  the  Forte  was  abaft  her  weather  beam,  the 
Sibylle  tacked,  and  gained  a  position  on  the  weather  and 
larboard  quarter  of  her  enemy.    The  Forte,  expecting  that 
it  was  the  Sibylle's  intention  to  engage  to  windward,  pre- 
pared accordingly  ;  but  the  latter,  when  close  to  the  Forte, 
suddenly  bore  up,  and  passing  within  a  few  feet  of  her  stem, 
poured  a  most  destructive  raking  treble-shotted  broadside 
into  her  ;  and  then  hauling  close  up  under  her  lee,  a  deter- 
mined cannonading  took  place  within  half  pistol-shot  distance. 
Captain  Cooke  was  mortally  wounded  at  Ih.  30m.  a.m. 
(March  1st),  and  the  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant 
Lucius  Hardyman.    In  a  few  minutes  after  the  captain  had 
been  carried  off  the  deck,  Captain  Davies,  aide-de-camp  to 
Lord  Mornington,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot.    The  action 
continued  unabated  till  2h.,  when,  the  firing  having  ceased 
on  board  the  Forte,  she  was  hailed  to  know  if  she  had  sur- 
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rendered ;  but  as  no  reply  was  made,  the  Sibylle  recommenced 
firing.  After  a  second  cessation,  obtaining  no  answer  to  the 
liail,  and  perceiving  that  the  Forte  was  meditating  an  escape, 
another  broadside  was  thrown  in,  which  brought  down  her 
foremast ;  this  was  quickly  followed  by  her  main  and  mizen 
masts  and  bowsprit,  upon  which  the  British  seamen  cheered, 
and  at  2h.  28m.  ceased  firing. 

The  Sibylle  s  anchor  was  then  let  go  in  seventeen  fathoms, 
and  all  hands  were  employed  in  bending  sails  and  repairing 
the  rigging,  in  expectation  of  an  attack  from  the  consorts  of 
the  Forte,  of  the  character  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 
About  3h.  an  English  prisoner  hailed  from  the  Forte,  re- 
questing that  a  boat  might  be  sent  on  board,  as  all  theirs 
were  unfit  for  use,  which  was  done  ;  and  the  Forte  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  third  lieutenant,  Nicholas  Mauger.  The 
Sibylle  had  all  her  masts,  and  yards  on  the  main  and  mizen 
masts,  wounded,  and  her  sails  and  running  rigging  very  much 
cut ;  but  only  six  shot  had  struck  her  hull.    Her  loss 
amounted  to  Captain  Davies  and  four  seamen  and  soldiers 
killed ;  Captain  Cooke  (mortally),  and  fifteen  seamen  and 
one  soldier  wounded :  total,  five  killed  and  seventeen  wounded. 
The  Forte  was  totally  dismasted,  her  hull  very  much  shat- 
tered, and  the  starboard  bulwark  of  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle  levelled.     More  than  250  shot  had  entered  her 
hull,  and  her  cables  were  cut  and  rendered  unserviceable  in 
the  tiers.    Her  loss  amounted  to  her  captain  and  sixty-five 
officers  and  men  killed,  and  her  first  lieutenant  and  eighty 
wounded. 

The  Forte  was  one  of  the  finest  frigates  in  the  world. 
Her  model  was  beautiful ;  and  she  measured  1,400  tons 
(length  lietween  decks  170  feet,  and  in  breadth  forty-three 
feet  three  inches),  and  mounted  thirty  long  24 -pounders 
on  her  main  deck,  and  fourteen  long  8-poimders,  and  four 
brass  36-pounder  carronades  on  her  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle. Her  crew  numbered  only  370,  it  having  been  much 
reduced  by  manning  her  prizes.  The  Sibylles  armament 
was  the  usual  one  of  her  class,  viz.  twenty-eight  long 
18-pounders  on  the  main  deck,  fourteen  3 2 -pound or  car- 
ronades and  six  long  9-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle.  Her  crew,  which  had  been  greatly  weakened  by 
sickness,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  party  of  Scotch  brigades 
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previously  to  her  quitting  Madras  on  her  mission ;  so  that 
she  commenced  ther  action  with  371  men.  The  triumph  wai 
indeed  a  proud  one,  but  it  received  no  slight  damp  from  the 
mortal  wound  of  Captain  Cooke,  than  whom  a  more  gallant 
or  a  better  officer  the  navy  could  not  boast.  He  lingered  in 
great  pain  from  his  wounds  till  the  25th  of  May  following 
and  died  at  Calcutta.1  The  naval  medal  has  been  granted  for 
this  action. 

The  Forte  was  commissioned  as  a  British  frigate,  and  the 
command  conferred  on  Lieutenant  Hardyman,  who  was 
advanced  to  post  rank  in  January,  1800.  Captain  Hardyman 
continued  in  command  of  this  ship  until  she  was  wrecked 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  the  French  74-gun  ship  Genereux, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lejoille  (whose  inhuman  treatment 
of  the  crew  of  the  Leander  has  just  been  noticed),  having 
nine  transports  with  1,000  troops  on  board  for  the  relief  of 
Corfu,  sailed  from  Anoona ;  but  on  the  passage  called  off 
Brindisi,  where  the  Genereux  grounded.  She  was  fired  at 
from  the  castle,  and  the  first  shot  killed  Captain  Lejoille  and 
badly  wounded  General  Clement.  The  Genereux,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Claude  Toutfet,  on  learning  that 
Corfu  had  surrendered,  returned  with  the  transports  to 
Ancona. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Commodore  Sir  William  Sidney 
Smith,  in  the  74-gun  ship  Tigre,  having  been  invested  with 
the  rank  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
was  lying  off  Alexandria,  from  whence  he  despatched  the 
Theseus,  Captain  Ralph  Willett  Miller,  with  Colonel  Phe- 
lipeaux,  of  the  engineers  (a  French  royalist  officer),  to  Acre, 
in  consequence  of  an  express  received  from  Achmed  Djezzar, 
with  information  that  Bonaparte  had  invaded  Syria,  and 
that  Jaffa  liad  been  carried  by  storm.  Having  also  learnt 
that  the  French  were  preparing  an  expedition  by  sea,  Sir 
Sidney  sent  Mr.  James  Boyer,  midshipman,  in  the  Marianne 
prize  galliot,  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  and 
rejoin  liim  at  Caiffa. 

On  the  13th,  the  Theseus  arrived  at  Acre,  and  on  the  15th 
the  Tigre,  Alliance,  armee-en-Jlute,  and  Marianne  also  an- 

1  A  handsome  monument  is  erected  at  Calcutta  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  Cooke,  by  the  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company. 
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chored  in  that  port ;  and  Sir  Sidney,  finding  that  the  Turks 
were  disposed  to  defend  the  place,  used  every  exertion  to 
put  the  walls  in  the  best  possible  state  to  resist  an  attack. 
On  the  17th,  the  Theseus  was  detached  to  the  southward, 
and  Sir  Sidney,  with  the  boats  of  the  Tigre,  proceeded  to 
the  anchorage  of  Caina,  near  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Carmel.  At  lOh.  p.m.  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
was  seen,  mounted  on  asses  and  dromedaries,  passing  close 
to  the  sea-side  ;  when  Lieutenant  John  Bushby,  with  the 
launch,  carrying  a  12-pounder  carronade,  was  sent  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Kerdanneh  river  to  defend  the  ford. 

On  the  18th,  at  daybreak,  the  launch  opened  an  unex- 
pected fire  on  the  French  troops,  and  compelled  them  to 
change  their  route,  taking  the  Nazareth  road,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  became  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Samaritan 
Arabs.  The  guns  of  the  British  ships  having  prevented 
the  French  from  making  an  attack  along  the  north  coast, 
they  invested  Acre  on  the  north-east  side,  where  the  defences 
were  much  more  formidable.  As  no  return  from  artillery 
was  made  to  the  cannonade  of  the  British  boats,  it  was 
evident  that  the  French  had  none  ;  and  expecting  that  a 
dot ilia  was  on  its  way  to  join,  a  look-out  was  kept,  and  on 
the  18th,  at  5h.  am.,  a  corvette  and  nine  sail  of  French  gun- 
vessels,  were  seen  from  the  Tigre.  After  a  chase,  the  whole 
except  the  corvette  were  captured,  together  with  the  Torride, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  British  that  morning.  The 
prizes  mounted  together  thirty-two  guns,  and  carried  208 
men.  They  were  laden  with  battering  cannon,  and  every 
kind  of  ammunition  and  stores  required  for  the  siege,  which 
they  had  brought  from  Damietta.  These  guns  intended  for 
the  destruction,  were  now  landed  for  the  defence  of  Acre ; 
and  the  vessels  employed  to  harass  the  enemy  along  the 
coast,  and  cut  off  supplies. 

On  the  18th,  an  attack  was  made  on  four  transports, 
laden  with  supplies,  lying  in  the  port  of  Caifta,  by  the  boats 
of  the  Tigre  and  Theseus,  accompanied  by  several  gun-boats, 
which  pushed  in  at  lOh.  am.,  but  they  were  repelled  with 
considerable  loss,  having  Midshipmen  Arthur  Lambert,  John 
Goodman,  John  Cell,  and  John  Carra,  and  eight  seamen 
killed  ;  and  Midahipman  John  Waters  and  twenty-six  sea- 
men wounded,  eight  of  whom,  and  twelve  others,  were  made 
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prisoners.  Lieutenants  Bushby,  Samuel  Hood  Ingle  field, 
William  Knight,  and  James  Stokes,  with  Lieutenant  of 
marines  Charles  F.  Burton,  were  honourably  mentioned  by 
the  commodore  as  having  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
affair.  The  British  ships  were  compelled  to  quit  this  un- 
sheltered anchorage  by  a  heavy  gale,  but  returned  again  on 
the  6th  of  April.  During  their  absence,  however,  the  French 
had  pushed  their  approaches  to  the  counterscarp  ;  and  in  the 
ditch  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  town,  were  mining  the 
towers  to  widen  the  breach  which  had  been  already  made  by 
their  field-pieces. 

As  much  danger  was  apprehended  from  their  approach,  a 
sortie  was  determined  on,  in  which  the  seamen  and  marines 
were  to  force  their  way  into  the  mine,  while  the  Turks 
attacked  the  enemy's  trenches  on  the  right  and  left.    J ust 
before  daybreak  on  the  7th  the  sortie  commenced,  but  the 
Turks  rendered  abortive  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  enemy 
by  their  impetuosity  and  noise.    Lieutenant  John  Westley 
Wright,  of  the  Tigre,  although  wounded  by  two  musket- 
balls,  entered  the  mine  at  the  head  of  the  pike-men ;  and 
having  ascertained  its  direction,  pulled  down  the  supporters, 
and  did  all  the  injury  that  could  be  effected  at  the  time. 
Major  John  Douglas,  with  the  marines,  ably  supported  the 
seamen  in  this  desperate  service,  and  brought  off  the  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  was  Major  Thomas  Oldfield,  of  the  marines, 
and  two  privates.    Lieutenant  Wright,  of  the  navy — who 
was  so  exhausted  from  his  exertions  that  he  could  scarcely 
crawl  from  the  trenches  —  with  Lieutenant  George  Beatty 
(marines),  Midshipman  Richard  Janvrin,  and  James  M.  B. 
Forbes,  one  sergeant  and  six  private  marines,  and  twelve 
seamen,  were  wouuded.   The  Theseus  had  taken  an  excellent 
position  to  support  the  assailants,  and  her  fire  was  very 
effectual  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  detachment  on  its 
return  to  the  garrison.    Rear- Admiral  Perree,  in  the  mean- 
while, succeeded  in  throwing  supplies  into  Jaffa,  and  four 
18-pounders  were  landed  from  the  French  frigate  Junon. 

The  garrison  made  several  sorties  under  cover  of  the 
boats  of  the  squadron,  which  were  continued  until  the  1st 
of  May,  by  which  time  the  French  having  widened  the 
breach  by  a  heavy  cannonading  of  several  hours  from  twenty- 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  storm. 
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The  Theseus  was  moored  on  one  side  the  town,  and  the  Tigre 
on  the  other,  while  the  £run-boats  and  launches  flanked  the 
enemy's  trenchea  Notwithstanding  a  tremendous  fire  from 
the  shipping,  and  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  walls  of 
Acre,  the  French  bravely  mounted  to  the  assault,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The  British  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  Commander  David  Wilmot,  of  the  Alliance,  who,  in  en- 
deavouring to  mount  an  howitzer  on  the  walls,  was  killed  by  a 
rifle-bullet ;  besides  whom,  Midshipman  Edward  Morris  and 
four  seamen  were  killed,  and  Lieutenant  William  Knight 
(Tigre)  and  eight  men  wounded.  Colonel  Phelipeaux,  the 
valued  friend  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  died  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
from  fever  brought  on  by  excessive  fatigue. 

The  French  continued  to  batter  in  breach,  but  up  to  the 
6th  of  May  all  their  attempts  to  storm  had  been  defeated ; 
nor  were  they  more  successful  in  their  attacks  on  the  two 
ravelins  which  Sir  Sidney  had  constructed  within  musket-shot 
of  the  besiegers.  Frequent  sorties  were  made,  which  im- 
peded the  French  in  their  covering  works,  and  on  the  7th  a 
reinforcement  arrived  from  Rhodes,  consisting  of  two  Turkish 
corvettes  and  twenty-five  transports  with  troops.  Bonaparte 
determined  on  making  another  effort  for  victory  before  these 
troops  could  disembark ;  and  the  fire  from  the  French  bat- 
teries was  kept  up  with  increased  vigour,  as  was  also  that 
from  the  British  gun-boats,  but  with  less  than  their  usual 
effect,  in  consequence  of  the  epaulment  and  traverses  thrown 
up  by  the  French  for  protection.  An  18-pounder,  mounted 
in  the  lighthouse  castle,  under  Christopher  Scroeder,  mas- 
ter's mate,  and  a  24-pounder  in  the  north  ravelin,  under 
Mr.  Jones,  did  great  execution,  being  within  grape-shot  of 
the  advanced  forces  ;  and  two  68-pounders,  mounted  in  two 
djerms  lying  in  the  mole,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Bray,  carpenter  of  the  Tigre,  threw  shells  into  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  column  with  destructive  effect.  The  besiegers, 
however,  gained  ground,  and  having  battered  down  the  upper 
part  of  the  north-east  tower,  the  ruins  formed  a  ladder  for 
their  ascent,  and  at  daylight  on  the  8th  the  French  succeeded 
in  planting  their  standard  on  the  outer  angle  of  the  tower. 
Their  position  was  sheltered  by  two  traverses,  which  had 
been  constructed  during  the  preceding  night,  composed  of 
sand-bags  and  bodies  of  the  dead  built  in  with  them,  and  these 
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were  so  high  that  their  bayonets  only  were  seen  above  them. 
The  troops  of  Hassan  Bey,  however,  were  in  the  mean  while 
on  their  way  to  the  shore  ;  and  the  enemy  used,  if  possible, 
greater  efforts  to  possess  themselves  of  the  place.  This  was 
a  critical  time,  and  Sir  Sidney,  anxious  that  the  garrison 
should  receive  this  reinforcement,  himself  landed  at  the  mole, 
and  in  person  led  on  the  British  seamen,  armed  with  pikes, 
to  the  breach.  Here  were  a  few  Turks,  whose  means  of 
defence  consisted  of  large  stones,  which  they  hurled  on  the 
assailants,  and  overthrowing  the  foremost  down  the  slope, 
'  impeded  the  progress  of  the  rest ;  but  fresh  parties  rushed 
on  to  the  assault,  until  their  muskets  touched,  and  the 
Turks  were  m  personal 

contest. 

According  to  the  ancient  custom,  Djezzar  Pasha  had  been 
sitting  in  his  palace,  rewarding  such  as  brought  him  the 
heads  of  his  enemies ;  but  hearing  that  Sir  Sidney  was  on  the 
breach,  he  hastened  thither,  and  pulling  the  British  back, 
said,  "  that  if  harm  befel  his  English  friends,  all  would  be 
lost."  This  amicable  dispute  drew  several  Turks  to  this  spot, 
and  thus  gained  further  time  for  the  arrival  of  Hassan  Bey's 
troops.  Sir  Sidney  had  now  to  overcome  the  pasha's  repug- 
nance to  admit  any  troops  into  the  seraglio  gardens  except  his 
Albanians,  but  who  were  now  reduced  from  1 ,000  to  200.  This 
was  not  a  time  for  trifling,  and  Sir  Sidney,  leading  in  the 
ChifHic  regiment  of  1,000  men,  armed  and  disciplined  in  the 
European  style,  animated  the  rest  of  the  garrison  ;  and 
having  formed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  defend  the  breach, 
made  a  sally,  but  were  beaten  back  with  great  loss.  The 
sortie  produced,  however,  good  effects,  for  it  obliged  the 
French  to  expose  themselves  above  their  intrenchments,  and 
drew  upon  them  a  renewal  of  the  flanking  fire.  In  a  short 
time  the  small  number  remaining  were  killed  or  dispersed 
by  some  hand-grenades  thrown  by  Roger  Hall  Savage,  mid- 
shipman of  the  Theseus. 

Every  shot  bringing  down  large  pieces  of  the  wall,  which 
was  less  solid  than  that  of  the  tower  they  had  so  long  bat- 
tered, a  new  breach  was  effected  to  the  southward  of  the 
lodgment.  Bonaparte  was  now  distinctly  seen  on  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground,  called  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  Mount, 
addressing  his  generals  with  great  earnestness  ;  and  an  aide- 
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de-camp  was  despatched  to  the  camp,  which  showed  that  he 
waited  a  reinforcement  in  order  to  renew  the  attack.  Sir 
Sidney  then  gave  directions  for  the  Turkish  vessels  to  take 
their  stations  in  the  shoal  water  to  the  southward,  while  the 
Tigre  was  ordered  to  join  the  Theseus  to  the  northward- 
Just  before  sunset,  a  massive  column  appeared  advancing 
to  the  breach,  which,  according  to  the  Turkish  fashion,  was 
suffered  to  mount  unmolested,  and  descend  into  the  pasha's 
garden ;  but  here  the  Turks,  with  the  scimitar  in  onu  hand 
and  a  dagger  in  the  other,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  hi  a 
few  minutes  the  most  advanced  of  the  Frenchmen  lay  head- 
less corpses.  The  rest  fled  precipitately,  leaving  General 
Hambeaud  among  the  killed,  and  General  Lannes  was  carried 
off  wounded.  In  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcement,  to  whom  the  English  uniform  was  not 
well  known,  many  British  officers  were  nearly  losing  their 
lives,  the  Turks  taking  them  for  French.  In  this  gallant 
affair,  which  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  the  loss  of  the  British 
was  one  seaman  killed  and  seven  wounded,  and  Thomas 
Lamb,  midshipman,  and  three  seamen  drowned. 

General  Kleber's  division  was  next  ordered  to  mount  the 
breach ;  but  in  order  to  frustrate  this  meditated  attack,  a 
sortie  was  resolved  on,  which  took  place  on  the  1 9th.  The 
Chifflic  regiment,  led  by  its  lieutenant-colonel,  Soliman  Aga, 
gained  the  third  parallel  of  the  besiegers,  but  their  impetu- 
osity having  carried  many  to  the  second  trench,  they  sus- 
tained some  loss.  Previously  to  their  retreat,  however,  they 
spiked  four  of  the  French  guns.  Kleber  therefore,  instead 
of  storming  the  fortress,  was  occupied  in  recovering  those 
works,  which  was  not  accomplished  without  considerable 
loss. 

The  Theseus,  on  the  14th  of  May,  at  9h.  30m.  a  m.,  dis- 
covered the  squadron  of  Commodore  Perree,  off  Cesarea,  and 
was  about  to  make  sail  in  chase,  when  a  dreadful  explosion 
of  twenty  36-pounder  and  fifty  Impounder  shells  took  place 
on  the  poop  of  the  Theseus.  Captain  Miller  was  killed  by  a 
splinter,  which  struck  him  on  the  breast ;  the  schoolmaster, 
Thomas  Segbourne,  Midsliipmen  J.  M.  R  Forbes  and  Charles 
Webb,  twenty-four  seamen,  and  three  marines,  were  killed  ; 
six  seamen  and  three  marines  drowned  by  jumping  over- 
board, and  forty-seven  were  wounded,  including  Lieutenant 
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James  Summers,  Thomas  Atkinson,  master,  Lieutenant  of 
marines  George  Beatty  ;  Robert  Tainsh,  surgeon  ;  Frederick 
Morris,  chaplain  j  Midshipman  Charles  Dobson  and  the  car- 
penter (mortally)  ;  making  a  total  of  eighty-seven  killed  and 
wounded.    The  whole  of  the  poop  and  the  afterpart  of  the 
quarter-deck  were  blown  to  pieces,  and  the  booms  shattered. 
Eight  of  the  main-deck  beams  were  broken,  and  all  the  ward- 
room bulkheads  and  windows  destroyed  J  but  the  fire  was 
subdued  by  the  exertions  of  Lieutenants  Thomas  England 
and  Summers.    In  the  disabled  state  of  the  Theseus,  it  was 
a  matter  of  gratulation  that  the  French  squadron  did  not 
attack  her. 

After  the  failure  of  General  Kleber*s  attack,  the  French 
troops  refused  to  mount  the  breach  again  ;  and  the  stench  of 
the  putrid  bodies  had  lxjcome  so  intolerable,  that  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  in  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  order 
to  bury  the  dead.  While  this  message  was  under  consider- 
ation, a  volley  of  shot  and  shells  announced  the  commence- 
ment of  another  attack  j  but  fortunately  the  garrison  was 
prepared  to  meet  it,  and  the  French  were  once  more  beaten 
back  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  night  of  the  20th,  the 
French  raised  the  siege,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat, 
leaving  belund  them  twenty-three  pieces  of  battering 
cannon. 

The  following  officers  were  among  those  who  commanded 
the  gun-boats  and  launches  employed  during  the  siege  : — 
Lieutenants  James  Stokes  and  Thomas  C.  Brodie  ;  Thomas 
Atkinson  and  Edmund  Ives,  masters  of  the  Theseus  and 
Tigre ;  and  George  N.  Hardinge,  James  Boxer,  and  Samuel 
Simms,  midshipmen.    The  loss  sustained  by  the  crews  of  the 
three  ships  in  the  diiferent  attacks  during  the  siege  of  Acre 
was  as  follows : — Tigre,  seventeen  killed,  forty-eight  wounded, 
four  drowned,  seventy-seven  prisoners.    Theseus,  four  killed, 
fifteen  wounded,  and  five  prisoners.    Alliance,  one  killed, 
three  wounded.    Total,  twenty-two  killed,  sixty-six  wounded, 
four  drowned,  eighty-two  prisoners.    Sir  Sidney,  after  ren- 
dering the  Turks  such  further  assistance  as  they  required, 
sailed  from  Acre  on  the  12th  of  June.    The  naval  medal 
was  awarded  in  1847  to  the  surviving  participators  in  the 
above  successful  operations. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  at  7h.  A.M.,  the  hired  armed  lG-gun 
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brig  Telegraph,  Lieutenant  James  A.  Worth,  being  off  the 
Iale  of  Bas,  brought  to  action  the  French  1 6-gun  brig  pri- 
vateer Hirondelle.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  both 
parties  to  board,  and  the  firing  was  continued  until  1  Oh.  30m., 
when  the  Hirondelle,  having  her  rigging  much  disabled,  and 
being  otherwise  seriously  damaged,  struck  her  colours.  The 
Telegraph  had  five  men  wounded,  and  the  Hirondelle  five 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  Lieutenant  Worth  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commander.  This  is  a  naval  medal 
action. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  boats  of  the  Trent  frigate, 
under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Belchier,  assisted 
by  Lieutenant  George  Balderston  and  by  Lieutenant  of 
marines  George  M'Gie,  covered  by  the  Sparrow  cutter,  Lieu- 
tenant John  Wiley,  attacked  a  ship  and  three  schooners,  lying 
in  a  bay  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  under  the  protection  of  a 
fort  of  five  guns.  Lieutenant  Belchier  with  Lieutenant  M'Gie 
stormed  the  battery  and  spiked  the  guns,  while  Lieutenant 
Balderston  boarded  the  vessels  with  his  party.  The  ship  and 
one  schooner  were  brought  out,  and  the  others  scuttled  by 
the  Spaniards.    Two  seamen  and  one  marine  were  wounded. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  the  18-pounder  36-gun  frigates  San 
Fiorenzo  and  Amelia,  Captains  Sir  Harry  Neale  and  the 
Hon.  Charles  Herbert,  standing  in  for  the  great  road  of 
Belle  Isle,  perceived  three  frigates  and  a  cutter  at  anchor, 
but  with  their  topsail-yards  hoisted  ready  for  making  saiL 
At  9h.  A.M.,  the  Amelia,  in  a  heavy  squall,  carried  away  her 
main  topmast  and  fore  and  mizen  top-gallant  masts.  The 
French  squadron,  consisting  of  the  18-pounder  40-gun  fri- 
gates Corn£lie  and  Vengeance,  12-pounder  36-gun  frigate 
Semillante,  and  a  cutter,  observing  this,  immediately  weighed, 
formed  in  line,  and  stood  towards  the  British  frigates.  The 
San  Fiorenzo,  having  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle, 
steered  towards  the  enemy,  followed  by  the  Ameb'a.  At 
lOh.  10m,  the  French  squadron,  being  to  leeward,  tacked 
and  fired  their  broadsides  distantly,  which  was  returned  by 
the  San  Fiorenzo  and  Amelia.  The  engagement  lasted 
until  lh.  5m.  p.m.,  but  so  distant  that  the  British  frequently 
bore  up  to  close  their  opponents,  which  as  often  bore  away. 
The  frigates  finally  bore  up  for  the  Loire,  and  the  cutter 
returned  to  Belle  Isle.    Both  British  ships  suffered  oon- 
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siderably  in  masts  and  rigging,  and  the  San  Fioren zo  had 
one  man  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The  Amelia  had 
Midshipman  Bayley  and  one  seaman  killed,  and  seventeen 
wounded.  The  French  commodore  was  wounded,  and  the 
captain  of  the  Vengeance  died  of  his  wounds.  Their  loss 
exceeded  100  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  14-gun  brig  Amaranthe,  Com- 
mander Francis  Vesey,  being  off  the  east  end  of  Jamaica, 
after  a  long  chase,  arrived  up  with,  engaged,  and  captured 
the  French  letter -of- marque  schooner  Vengeur,  of  six 
4- pounders  and  thirty-six  men.  The  Amaranthe  had  one 
man  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  the  Vengeur  four- 
teen killed  and  five  wounded,  one  of  whom  mortally.  Com- 
mander Vescy  gave  all  possible  credit  to  the  gallant  remains 
of  the  schooner's  crew,  whose  defence  was  most  honourable. 

On  tho  14th  of  May,  the  10-gun  polacre  Fortune,  lieu- 
tenant Lewis  Davis,  and  a  gun-boat,  sailed  from  Acre,  to 
cruise  off  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  on  the  8th  were  captured 
by  the  French  16-gun  brig  Salamine,  in  sight  of  Commo- 
dore Pence's  squadron.  The  Fortune  made  a  gallant 
resistance,  and  sustained  a  loss,  out  of  her  crew  of  only 
twenty-eight  men,  of  two  seamen  killed,  her  commander 
and  three  seamen  wounded. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  boats  of  the  32-gun  frigate 
Success,  Captain  Shuldham  Peard,  under  the  command  of 
Lieuts.  Philip  Facey  and  Gustavus  Stupart,  Lieut,  of  marines 
John  Davison,  and  Pomeroy  Peter,  midshipman,  boarded 
a  Spanish  polacre,  of  ten  guns  and  113  men,  lying  under  the 
protection  of  a  battery  in  the  harbour  of  La  Selva.  She 
was  carried,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  with  the  loss  to  the 
British  of  four  seamen  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Stupart  and 
eight  men  wounded.1  For  this  gallantly-executed  service, 
Lieutenant  Facey  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander. 
The  naval  medal  has  been  granted  to  the  officers  and  men 
present  in  the  boats  on  this  occasion, 

1  The  gallantry  of  a  marine  who  bad  bis  right  arm  broken  by  a  grape- 
■bot  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  On  being  aaked  by  Lieut.  Facey  if  his 
right  arm  was  not  disabled,  he  nobly  answered  that  it  was  ;  but  though 
he  could  not  pull  a  trigger  with  his  right,  he  could  use  a  cutlass  with  his 
left  hand  ;  and  in  this  disabled  state  the  gallant  fellow  actually  boarded, 
and  was  very  active,  with  his  comrades,  in  bringing  the  action  to  its 
successful  issue. 
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On  the  19th  of  June,  Vioe-Admiral  Lord  Keith  was  off 
Minorca,  with  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  when  his  advanced 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  7 4 -gun  ships  Captain  and  Bel- 
lona,  and  frigates  Santa  Teresa  and  Emerald,  captured 
the  French  38-gun  frigate  Junon,  36 -gun  frigates  Alceste  and 
Courageuse,  and  brigs  Salamine  and  Alerte,  commanded  by 
Rear- Admiral  Perree.  All  these  ships  were  added  to  the 
British  navy  by  the  same  names,  except  the  Junon,  the 
name  of  which  was  changed  to  Princess  Charlotte,  and  sub- 
sequently to  that  of  Andromache. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  in  lat.  39°  30'  N.,  long.  33°  W., 
after  a  chase  of  four  days,  the  32-gun  frigate  Alanine, 
Captain  Henry  Digby,  overtook  and  captured  the  French 
frigate  privateer  Courageuse,  of  twenty-eight  guns  (12 
and  9-pounders),  and  250  mem  On  the  18th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  Captain  Digby  having  received  information 
from  the  British  lugger  privateer  Phoenix,  of  Jersey, 
Mr.  Hammond,  commander,  that  several  large  vessels  were 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Vivero,  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain, 
proceeded  thither  with  the  lugger  in  company  ;  and  at  sun- 
set on  the  same  day  the  Alcmene  stood  into  the  harbour, 
passing  between  two  Spanish  vessels  about  500  yards  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Lieutenants  Charles  Warren  and 
William  Oliver  were  then  sent  away  in  the  boats,  to  bring 
out  the  Spanish  ships,  which  they  performed  in  a  very 
spirited  manner.  The  Phoenix  rendered  much  assistance  in 
bringing  off  the  prizes,  one  of  which  was  a  ship  of  700  tons, 
pierced  for  twenty-two  guns. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  the  16-gun  sloops  Pyladcs  and 
Espiegle,  Commanders  Adam  McKenzie  and  James  Boorder, 
and  10-gun  cutter  Courier,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Searle,  part 
of  a  light  squadron  under  Captain  Frank  Sotheron,  iu  the 
Latona,  being  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  the  late  British  gun-brig  Crash,  moored  in  a  narrow 
passage  between  Schiermonikoog  and  the  mainland  of 
Groningen.  The  Courier,  taking  the  lead,  commenced  the 
action ;  but  until  the  arrival  of  the  Pyladcs  and  Espiegle 
the  Crash  could  not  be  induced  to  surrender.  The  Pylades 
had  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  Having  iitted  out 
the  Crash  and  a  captured  schuyt,  they,  accompanied  by  the 
boats  of  the  squadron,  were  despatched,  on  the  12th,  in  com- 
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mand  of  Lieutenant  James  Slade,  of  the  Latona,  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  Salusbury  P.  Humphreys,  who  had  charge  of 
the  schuytj  to  the  attack  of  the  Dutch  6-gun  schooner 
Vengeance,  and  a  large  row-boat  moored  under  a  battery 
upon  the   island   of  Schiermonikoog.    The  Courier  was 
ordered  to  cover  the  attack ;  but  the  cutter  as  well  as  the 
Crash  grounded  so  far  from  the  shore  as  to  be  unable  to 
render  much  assistance.    The  schuyt  and  boats  proceeded, 
and  drove  the  people  from  the  battery,  spiked  the  iron,  and 
brought  off  the  brass  guns,  and  compelled  the  crews  to 
abandon  the  vessels,  some  of  which  were  taken  possession  of. 
This  service  was  performed  without  loss.    The  Vengeance 
had  been  set  on  fire,  but  Lieutenant  Humphreys,  thinking  it 
might  be  extinguished,  jumped  overboard,  and  endeavoured 
to  swim  to  the  prize ;  in  this,  however,  he  was  fortunately 
unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  tide ;  for  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  schooner  blew  up.    The  naval  medal 
has  been  granted  to  those  present  in  the  boats  on  this 
occasion. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  a  squadron  of  six  64-gun  ships 
and  two  ships  of  fifty  guns,  in  company  with  two  Russian  ships 
of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  Vice- Admiral  Mitchell, 
sailed  from  the  Downs  with  17,000  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and,  on 
the  15th,  Admiral  Lord  Duncan  joined  in  the  74-gun  ship 
Kent.  Having  arrived  off  the  Texel  on  the  30th,  Admiral 
Mitchell  anchored  near  the  Dutch  squadron,  under  Admiral 
Storey,  who  surrendered  his  ships  without  firing  a  shot. 
They  consisted  of  one  ship  of  sixty-four  guns,  one  of  fifty, 
six  of  forty-four,  two  of  twenty-eight,  and  three  of  twenty- 
four  guns. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  at  8h.  3m.  A.M.,  the  18-pounder 
38-gun  frigate  Clyde,  Captain  Charles  Cunningham,  when 
about  seven  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cordouan  light- 
house, discovered  two  sail  in  the  south-west  quarter,  and 
made  sail  in  chase.  At  noon  the  strangers  were  within 
three  miles  of  the  Clyde,  when  they  bore  up,  making  all  sail 
on  different  courses,  and  the  largest  was  pursued  by  the 
British  frigate.  At  lh.  30m.,  the  Clyde  hoisted  her  colours 
and  fired  a  gun,  which  was  returned  by  the  chase — the 
French  12-pounder  3C-gun  frigate  Vestale,  Captain  Gaspard, 
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and  a  close  and  gallant  engagement  took  place,  which  con- 
tinued one  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  when  the  French  frigate, 
having  her  masts  badly  wounded,  and  her  rigging  and  sails 
cut  to  pieces,  liauled  down  her  colours.  The  consort  of  the 
Vestale  was  the  20 -gun  corvette  Sagesse,  and  was  in  sight 
during  the  whole  of  the  action.  The  Clyde,  out  of  a  crew 
of  281  men,  had  two  killed,  and  three  wounded.  The  Ves- 
tale mustered  only  230  men,  of  which  number  ten  were 
killed,  and  two  officers  and  twenty  men  wounded.  The  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Clyde,  Alexander  Robert  Kerr,  lost  an 
eye  in  the  Boston,  when  she  fought  the  Embuscade.  He 
was  not  promoted  until  April,  1802. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  the  British  38-gun  frigate  Tamar, 
Captain  Thomas  Western,  cruising  off  Surinam,  chased  the 
French  28-gun  frigate  Republican^  Captain  Le  Bosec,  and 
on  the  following  day  brought  her  to  close  action.  After 
a  gallant  resistance,  the  R^publicain  struck  her  colours. 
The  Tamar  had  only  two  seamen  wounded.  The  Rcpub- 
licain,  out  of  a  crew  numbering  281  men,  had  nine  killed 
and  twelve  wounded. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  the  sloop-of-war  Arrow,  Com- 
mander Nathamel  Fortlock,  mounting  twenty-four  guns 
(32-pounder  carronades,  on  the  non-recoil  principle),  and  the 
bark  Wolverine,  Commander  William  Bolton,  thirteen  guns 
(already  described),1  were  detach ed  by  Vice- Admiral  Mitchell, 
in  quest  of  a  ship  and  a  brig,  lying  at  anchor  under  the 
island  of  Ulic,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Texel.  As  the  British 
ships  advanced,  the  strangers  hoisted  the  Batavian  repub- 
lican colours ;  and  the  Wolverine,  standing  on,  anchored 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  H-gun  (12-pounders)  brig  Gier, 
and,  having  fired  one  gun,  the  Batavian  fired  three  guns  to 
leeward,  and  hauled  down  her  colours.  The  ship  lay  further 
to  windward,  with  springs  on  her  cables,  and  her  broadside 
opposed  to  the  Arrow,  which  latter  had  to  beat  up  to  her 
against  a  strong  tide,  and  for  twenty  minutes  was  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  before  she  reached  a  position  to 
return  it  with  effect.  At  length,  having  anchored  within 
eighty  yards,  the  Arrow  opened  her  broadside.  The 
action  had  continued  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  Wolverine 
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coming  up,  the  Draak,  mounting  twenty-four  guns  (two 
long  3 2 -pounders,  sixteen  long  18-pounders,  and  six  farM 
50-pound  howitzers),  commanded  by  Captain-Lieutenant  T'an 
Esek,  surrendered.  The  Arrow  had  one  killed,  and  her  com- 
mander, William  Wilson,  master's  mate,  and  seven  seamen 
wounded.  The  Draak's  loss  could  not  be  ascertained  pre- 
cisely, but  it  was  considered  to  have  been  seven.  The  prize, 
being  worthless,  was  set  on  tire  and  destroyed.  Commander 
Portlock  was  promoted  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 
The  naval  medal  has  been  granted  for  this  action. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  the  armed  store-ship  Camel, 
of  twenty-four  guns,  Commander  John  Lee,  and  lG-gun 
sloop  Rattlesnake,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Gooch,  were  lying  in 
Algoa  Bay,  with  lower  yards  and  topmasts  down.  Captain 
Lee,  having  a  detachment  of  seamen  with  him,  was  serving 
with  the  army  under  General  Dundas ;  aud  the  lieutenant 
and  fifteen  men  were  absent  from  the  Rattlesnake,  de- 
tained on  shore  by  the  violence  of  the  surf.    While  in  this 
unprepared  state,  the  French  36-gun  frigate  Preneuse,  Cap- 
tain L'Hermite,  stood  into  the  bay,  and  anchored  about  800 
yards  from  the  Rattlesnake.    Lieutenant  William  Fother- 
gill,  who  was  the  senior  officer,  conducted  the  defence  oi 
the  British  ships  in  so  able  a  manner,  that  after  an  action  of 
three  hours'  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Camel 
received  much  damage,  and  had  five  feet  water  in  her  hold, 
the  Preneuse  cut  her  cable  and  made  sail  out  of  the  bay. 
The  Camel,  out  of  101  men,  had  only  six  men  wounded. 
The  Rattlesnake,  out  of  a  crew  of  ninety -two  men,  had  the 
carpenter  and  one  seaman  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The 
masts  and  yards  of  both  ships  were  badly  wounded. 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  as  the  14-gun  brig  Speedy,  Com- 
mander Jahl  eel  Brenton,  was  passing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
several  small  vessels  were  observed  coming  out  of  Algesiras, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  attacking  a  convoy  entering 
the  Straits.  The  Speedy  made  sail  after  the  Spanish  vessels, 
which,  however,  proved  to  be  coasters,  under  the  protection 
of  an  armed  cutter  and  schooner.  After  much  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  Speedy 's  officers  and  crew,  especially  of 
Lieutenant  Richard  W.  Parker,  these  were  driven  on  shore 
or  swamped  by  the  surf,  the  people  having  deserted  them. 
On  the  6th  of  November  following,  while  lying  to  off 
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Europa  Point,  waiting  for  her  convoy  from  the  Tagus  to 
close,  twelve  Spanish  gun-boats,  two  being  schooner-rigged, 
and  armed  with  two  long  24-pounders  each,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  usual  latteen-rig,  mounting  one  long  24-pounder,  with 
crews  varying  from  twenty-four  to  fifty  men,  bore  down  to 
attack  the  Speedy.  Having  first  sent  on  shore  his  despatches, 
Captain  Brenton  prepared  to  receive  his  enemies,  and  at 
31l  50m.  p.m.  commenced  firing  on  them,  in  order  to  cover 
the  escape  of  the  transport  Unity,  upon  which  their  attack 
appeared  directed-  At  5h.  the  gun-boats,  finding  the  chase 
of  the  transport  fruitless,  stood  towards  the  Sj)eedy.  A 
breeze  of  wind  enabled  the  brig  to  push  through  the 
thickest  of  her  foes ;  and  passing  amongst  them  near 
enough  to  break  many  of  their  oars,  she  poured  in  so  de- 
structive a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  that  they  fled  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  At  Gh.  30m.  the  gun-boats  gained  an 
asylum  under  Fort  Barbary,  where  they  remained,  several 
days,  and  then  departed  for  Malaga,  In  this  well- managed 
affair  the  Speedy  received  much  damage  to  her  sails  and 
rigging,  and  also  several  shot  between  wind  and  water,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  water  was  nearly  level  with  her 
lower  deck ;  and  her  loss  amounted  to  two  seamen  killed 
and  one  wounded.  The  Speedy  was  obliged  to  run  to 
Tetuan  Bay  to  stop  her  leaks,  in  consequence  of  the  westerly 
wind,  which,  as  her  shot-holes  were  principally  on  the  star- 
board side,  prevented  her  making  sail  for  Gibraltar.  The 
loss  of  the  gun-boats  is  represented  to  have  been  eleven  men 
killed  and  a  great  many  wounded.  Captain  Brenton's  post 
rank  quickly  followed  this  action.  The  naval  medal  was 
awarded  to  the  surviving  participators  in  1847. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  the  50 -gun  ship  Jupiter,  Captain 
William  Granger,  sailed  from  Algoa  Bay  in  pursuit  of  the 
Preneuse,  whose  attack  upon  the  Camel  and  Rattlesnake  has 
just  been  described  ;  and  on  the  10th  the  frigate  was  seen 
running  before  a  strong  gale  from  the  north-west  At 
9h.  p.m.  the  Jupiter  arrived  within  shot  of  the  Preneuse,  and 
commenced  firing  upon  her  from  her  chase  guns,  receiving  in 
return  the  stern  chasers  of  the  frigate.  At  2h.  p.m.,  on  the 
11th,  the  Jupiter  brought  her  opponent  to  close  action ;  but 
the  sea  ran  so  high,  that  the  J upiter  was  unable  to  open  her 
lower-deck  ports,  in  consequence  of  wliich  she  could  only 
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oppose  a  broadside  of  eleven  1 2-pounders  and  three  6-pounders 
to  the  fire  of  the  Preneuse.  The  advantage  accordingly  leant 
so  much  to  the  side  of  the  Preneuse,  that  the  Jupiter  was  so 
crippled  in  her  spars  as  to  be  unable  to  continue  the  action, 
and  dropped  astern,  upon  which  the  frigate  hauled  to  the 
wind  and  escaped. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  the  16-gun  sloop  Trincomale, 
Lieutenant  John  Howe,  while  cruising  in  the  Straits  of 
Babel  man  del,  discovered  the  French  2  2 -gun  privateer  Iphi- 
genie,  Captain  Mabroux.  After  engaging  two  hours,  the 
Trincomale  blew  up,  and  out  of  her  whole  crew  only  one 
seaman  and  one  lascar  escaped.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion 
the  ships  were  so  close  to  each  other  that  the  Iphigenie 
shared  in  the  destruction  ;  and  out  of  115  officers  and  men, 
only  thirty  were  saved  by  a  prize  vessel  in  company. 

On  the  Uth  of  October,  the  18-gun  sloop  Echo,  Com- 
mander Robert  Philpot,  cruising  off  Porto  Rico,  chased  into 
Lagnadille  Bay  the  French  letter-of-marque  brig  Bonaparte, 
mounting  twelve  4-j>ounders.  On  the  17th,  Lieutenant 
Charles  F.  Napier,  and  —  Wood,  boatswain,  with  fourteen 
men,  being  in  shore  in  search  of  an  enemy,  discovered  the 
brig  they  had  chased  moored  close  to  the  shore,  and  protected 
by  several  guns  on  the  beach.  Notwithstanding  this  prepa- 
ration, the  boats  dashed  on,  boarded  her  on  the  bow,  and  in 
an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time  were  in  complete  pos- 
session of  her.  The  cables  were  no  sooner  cut,  than  the 
guns  on  the  beach  opened  upon  the  vessel  and  boats,  and  the 
third  shot  sunk  the  pinnace  while  towing  the  brig.  The 
prize  was  several  times  hulled  ;  but  a  light  breeze  springing 
up,  she  was  soon  out  of  gun-shot.  The  prize  was  a  fine 
copper-bottomed  American-built  brig,  with  a  valuable  cargo. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  in  the  morning,  the  38-gun 
frigate  Naiad,  Captain  William  Pierrepoint,  being  in  lat. 
44°  N.,  long.  12°  30'  W.,  discovered  and  chased  two  Spanish 
frigates.  The  pursuit  continued  until  3h.  30m.  a.m.  on  the 
16th,  when  the  Naiad  was  joined  by  the  38-gun  frigate 
Ethalion,  Captain  J ames  Young.  At  daybreak,  the  1 2-pounder 
3 2 -gun  frigate  Triton  and  18-pounder  32-gun  frigate  Alcmene, 
Captains  John  Gore  and  Henry  Digby,  hove  in  sight,  the 
former  astern,  and  the  latter  to  the  westward.    At  7h.  a.m. 
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the  Spaniards  separated,  and  the  Ethalion  chased  and  brought 
to  action  at  llh.  30m.  am.  the  31-gun  frigate  Thetis,  which, 
after  a  short  resistance,  hauled  down  her  colours.  The 
Thetis's  consort,  Santa  Brigida,  bore  up,  and  made  sail  for 
Corunna,  closely  pursued  by  the  Triton  and  Alcmcne.  On 
the  17th,  at  5h.  A.M.,  the  Santa  Brigida  passed  so  near  to 
the  rocks  off  Monte  Lora,  that  the  Triton,  following  her, 
struck  heavily  ;  but  fortunately  got  off,  and  soon  afterwards 
commenced  firing  at  the  chase.  The  Alcmene  being  also 
close  at  hand,  and  firing  upon  the  Spanish  frigate,  the  latter 
also  surrendered.  The  loss  on  either  side  was  very  slight. 
On  the  21st  the  Thetis,  and  on  the  22nd  the  Santa  Brigida, 
accompanied  by  their  captors,  arrived  at  Plymouth  with 
their  valuable  cargoea 1 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  18-pounder  32-gun  frigate 
Cerberus,  Captain  James  Macnamara,  cruising  about  nine 
leagues  off  Cape  Ortegal,  discovered  to  leeward  a  Spanish 
convoy  of  eighty  sail,  under  the  protection  of  four  frigates 
and  two  corvettes.  The  Cerberus  having,  when  the  night 
closed  in,  bore  up,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  some  of  the 
vessels,  at  8h.  p.m.  passed  close  to  one  of  the  frigates  and 
hailed  her,  upon  which  the  Spaniard  bore  up  to  close  her 
consorts ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  Cerberus  bore 
up  under  her  stern,  and  engaged  her  to  leeward.  In  half 
an  hour  the  Cerberus  had  silenced  her  opponent's  fire ;  but 
the  approach  of  the  other  frigates  prevented  her  from 
taking  possession.  In  hauling  up  to  avoid  a  raking  broad- 
side, the  British  frigate  fell  on  board  the  headmost  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  carried  away  the  latter  s  main-topsail- 
yard.  After  a  very  gallant  engagement,  during  which  the 
Cerberus  was  often  opposed  to  three  ships  of  the  enemy, 
Captain  Macnamara,  deeming  it  necessary  to  consult  the 
safety  of  his  ship,  wore,  and,  at  10h,  hauled  to  the  wind, 
and  escaped,  having  captured  one  brig  of  the  convoy,  which 
was  set  on  fire  by  Lieutenant  Hassard  Stackpoole.  The 
Cerberus  sustained  some  damage  to  her  sails  and  rigging, 

1  The  prize-money  received  by  the  captors  was  as  follows  :— captains, 
each,  £40,730.  18*. ;  lieutenants,  £5,091.  7«.  3d. ;  warrant-officers, 
£2,468.  10*.  9d. ;  petty  officers,  £791.  17*. ;  seamen  and  marines, 
£182.  U.  9d. 
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but  had  only  four  of  her  crew  wounded.  The  squadron 
thus  gallantly  engaged  were  the  40-gun  frigate  Ceres  and 
34-gun  frigates  Diana,  Esmeralda,  Mercedes,  and  another, 
and  two  brigs. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  the  28-gun  frigate  Surprise, 
Captain  Edward  Hamilton,  arrived  off  the  harbour  of  Puerto 
Cabello,  in  which  was  discovered  the  Hermione,  late  British 
3 2 -gun  frigate,  which  had  on  board  a  crew  of  320  Spaniards, 
and  was  moored  head  and  stern  between  two  strong  batte- 
ries, at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  mounting  together 
upwards  of  150  guns.    On  the  24th,  Captain  Hamilton 
turned  the  hands  up,  and  acquainted  the  ships  company 
with  his  intention  to  cut  the  frigate  out.    At  8h.  p.m.,  Cap- 
tain Hamilton,  with  about  100  volunteers,  officers  and  men, 
quitted  the  ship  in  two  divisions ;  that  led  by  himself  was 
destined  to  board  the  frigate,  while  the  other  was  to  cut  the 
cables  and  take  her  in  tow.    The  Surprise,  meanwhile,  was 
to  continue  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  render  assistance 
if  required.    About  midnight,  the  launch  of  the  Spanish 
frigate,  which  was  rowing  guard  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  advance,  was  fallen  in  with  and  driven  back  by  the 
boats.    The  noise  thus  occasioned  gave  the  alarm,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  foremost  guns  of  the  Hermione 
were  fired.    It  was  now  evident  that  the  frigate  was  pre- 
pared ;   nevertheless,   the   boats  pushed  on,   and  about 
12h.  30m.  Captain  Hamilton  and  John  Maxwell,  the  gun- 
ner, with  about  ten  men  from  his  boat,  got  on  board  the 
Hermione,  and  gained  possession  of  the  forecastle  without 
much  resistance.    The  gig,  commanded  by  the  surgeon, 
John  McMullen,  boarded  on  the  larboard  bow,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  the  captains  party.    The  first  lieutenant 
and  the  boatswain,  in  the  cutters,  had  been  repulsed  in  their 
attempts  at  the  gangway.    Captain  Hamilton,  taking  with 
him  the  surgeon  s  party,  sallied  aft  to  the  quarter-deck  along 
the  larboard  gangway,  and  the  gunner,  with  twelve  men, 
on  the  starboard.  Here  they  were  met  by  a  very  determined 
resistance  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  much  carnage  ensued. 
Among '  the  wounded  were  Captain  Hamilton  and  the  gun- 
ner.   The  first  lieutenant,  and  acting  lieutenant  of  marines 
Du  Tin,  having  boarded  with  their  divisions,  and  the  cables 
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being  cut,  the  boats  took  the  ship  in  tow,  while  the  topsails 
were  loosed  by  the  men  appointed  to  that  service.  The 
Spaniards  were  then  overpowered,  and  driven  below,  and 
very  soon  called  for  quarter.    The  batteries  did  not  open 
until  the  firing  had  ceased  on  board  the  Hermione,  by  which 
time  she  was  underway.    One  shot  struck  her  below  the 
water-line,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  the  pumps 
going,  and  another  shot  cut  away  the  main  and  spring  stay, 
which,  as  there  was  a  head  swell,  put  the  mainmast  in  some 
little  danger.    By  2h.  A.M.,  the  prize  was  out  of  gunshot  of 
the  batteries,  and  the  boats  were  called  alongside.  The 
British  had  ten  men  wounded,  including  Captain  Hamilton 
and  the  gunner.    The  Spaniards,  out  of  a  crew  of  320,  had 
119  killed  and  ninety-seven  wounded.    The  survivors  were 
afterwards  put  on  board  a  schooner,  and  landed  at  Puerto 
Cabello.    Captain  Hamilton,  with  his  prize,  arrived  at  Port 
Royal,  Jamaica,  on  the  12th  of  November.    The  Hermione 
was  restored  to  the  British  service,  under  the  name  of 
Retribution.   Captain  Hamilton  was  very  severely  wounded. 
He  first  received  a  violent  blow  from  the  butt-end  of  a 
musket,  which  knocked  him  senseless  on  the  deck.  He 
next  received  a  sabre-cut  on  the  left  thigh,  and  a  thrust  of 
a  pike  in  the  right  thigh,  and  a  contusion  on  the  right  shin- 
bone  by  a  grape-shot,  besides  other  cuts  and  bruises.  Cap- 
tain Hamilton,  on  his  return  to  England  in  the  Jamaica 
packet,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  was  captured  and 
carried  to  France,  but  on  being  exchanged,  arrived  in  England, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.    The  naval  medal 
has  been  awarded  to  the  participators   in  this  dashing 
exploit. 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  the  32-gun  frigate  Solebay, 
Captain  Stephen  Poyntz,  while  cruising  off  St.  Domingo, 
discovered,  at  daybreak,  a  French  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  12-pounder  20-gun  frigate-built  store-ship  Egyptien, 
18 -gun  corvette  Eole,  12-gun  brig  Levrier,  and  8-gun 
schooner  Vengeur.  At  6h.  A.M.,  the  French  commodore,  in 
the  Egyptien,  a  fine  warlike-looking  vessel,  having  ascertained 
that  the  Solebay  was  a  British  frigate,  made  sail  away; 
but  at  2h.  p.m.,  the  squadron  lying  nearly  becalmed,  while 
the  Solebay  had  a  light  breeze  of  wind,  the  frigate  was 
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enabled  to  bring  the  Egyptien  and  brig  to  action,  wh 
alter  a.  short  resistance,  were  compelled  to  surrender,  j 
Solebay  then  attacked  the  other  two,  which  were  also  c 
tured.  The  aggregate  of  the  force  of  this  squadron  1 
fifty-eight  guns  and  481  men,  so  that  the  capture  was 
no  means  an  insignificant  triumph.  The  Eole  was  added 
the  British  navy  by  the  name  of  Nimrod. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  the  hired  armed  12-gun  cut 
Courier,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Searle,  while  cruising 
Flushing,  discovered  a  sail  to  windward,  and  after  a  twe! 
hours'  chase,  came  up  with  the  Guerrier  French  cut 
privateer,  of  fourteen  long  4-pounders  and  forty-four  m< 
Captain  Felix  L'Allemand.  After  an  action  of  fifty  minut 
duration,  the  Guerrier  struck  her  colours.  Stephen  Mar? 
master  of  the  Courier,  was  killed  early  in  the  action,  a 
two  seamen  were  wounded.  The  Guerrier  had  four  kill 
and  six  wounded.  Lieutenant  Searle  was  promoted  to  t 
rank  of  commander  shortly  after  the  capture  of  this  pri\ 
teer.    The  naval  medal  has  been  granted  for  this  action. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  the  74-gun  ship  Tremendoi 
Captain  John  Osborn,  and  50-gun  ship  Adamant,  Capta 
William  Hotham,  while  cruising  off  Port  Louis,  Isle 
France,  chased  the  Preneuse,  Captain  L'Hermite.  On  th 
occasion,  finding  his  escape  impracticable,  Captain  L'Hermi 
ran  the  frigate  on  shore,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Ton 
beau,  close  under  some  powerful  batteries.  The  Frenc 
crew  having  deserted  her,  she  was  boarded,  not  withstand  in 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries,  by  Lieut.  Edward  Grey,  fir; 
of  the  Adamant,  assisted  by  Lieuts,  John  Walker  and  Bei 
jamin  Symes,  and  Lieut,  of  marines  John  Owen  ;  and  havin 
removed  Captain  L'Hermite,  and  the  few  remaining  men  ( 
the  crew,  and  saving  as  much  private  property  belonging  t 
the  French  captain  as  possible,  the  Preneuse  was  set  on  fir 
and  destroyed.  This  service  was  executed  without  the  lot 
of  a  man. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  the  10-gun  hired  cutter  Lad 
Nelson  was  attacked  off  Cabrita  Point,  and  captured  b] 
three  French  privateers  and  some  gun-boats.  This  captur 
being  observed  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  bearing  tb« 
flag  of  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Keith,  at  anchor  in  tbe  Bay  o 
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Gibraltar,  Lieutenant  William  Bainbridge  was  intrusted 
with  the  ship's  barge,  and,  accompanied  by  seYera!  other 
boats,  pulled  towards  the  cutter,  then  in  tow  of  the  priva- 
teers. Lieutenant  Bainbridge,  with  sixteen  men,  gallantly 
boarded,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict  recaptured  the  Lady 
Nelson,  taking  seven  French  officers  and  twenty-seven  men 
prisoners.  Lieutenant  Bainbridge,  who  was  severely  wounded 
by  a  sabre-cut  on  the  head,  was  promoted.  The  naval 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  those  present  in  the  boats  on 
this  occasion. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  the  14-gun  cutter  Yiper, 
Lieutenant  John  Pengelly,  while  cruising  otf  the  Dodman, 
observed  a  suspicious  sail  to  windward;  and  at  lOh.  45m.  A.M. 
brought  her  to  close  action.  After  engaging  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  the  privateer  hauled  off  j  but  the  Viper  pursued, 
and  continued  a  running  tight  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
She  then  ran  her  opponent  on  board,  and  a  well-directed 
broadside  brought  down  the  French  colours.  The  prize 
proved  to  be  the  French  lugger  privateer  Furet,  mounting 
fourteen  long  4-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  fifty-seven  men, 
commanded  by  Citizen  Louis  Bouvet.  The  Furet  had  five 
men  killed,  and  her  captain,  lieutenant,  and  seven  men 
wounded.  The  Viper  also  mounted  fourteen  4-pounders, 
and  her  crew  numbered  forty-eight ;  T>ut  although  much  cut 
up  in  rigging,  and  her  mast  rendered  unserviceable  by  shot, 
she  had  only  her  commander  and  one  seaman  wounded. 
This  was  the  second  capture  made  by  the  Viper  of  a  vessel 
of  equal  force.    This  is  a  naval  medal  action. 

"  Among  the  weary  hours  to  which  a  naval  life  is  subject, 
none  surely  can  equal  those  passed  on  board  a  stationary 
flag-ship ;  especially  in  a  port  where  there  is  a  constant 
egress  and  regress  of  cruisers,  some  departing  in  search  of 
prizes,  and  others  returning  with  prizes  in  their  possession. 
During  the  whole  of  1797,  and  the  greater  part  of  1798,  the 
54-gun  ship  Abergavenny,  as  she  lay  moored  in  Port 
Royal  Harbour,  Jamaica,  daily  exposed  her  officers  and  men 
to  these  tantalizations.  At  length  it  was  suggested  that  a 
small  tender  sent  off  the  east  end  of  the  island,  or  even  to 
Cow  Bay,  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  the  harbour,  might  acquire 
for  the  parent  ship  some  share  of  the  honours  that  were 
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reaping  by  the  cruisers  around  her.    A  38-gun  frigate's 
launch  having  been  obtained  aud  armed  with  a  swivel  in  the 
bow  (or  more  probably  a  12- pounder  carronade),  the  next 
difficulty  was  to  find  an  officer  who,  to  a  willingness,  could 
add  the  other  requisites  for  so  perilous  and  uncomfortable 
a  service.    It  was  not  every  man  who  would  like  to  be 
cramped  up  night  and  day  in  an  open  boat,  exposed  to  ail 
kinds  of  weather,  as  well  as  to  the  risk  of  being  captured  by 
some  of  the  many  picaroons  that  infested  the  coast.  An 
acting  lieutenant  of  the  Abergavenny — one  on  whom  nature 
had  conferred  an  ardent  mind,  habit  an  indifference  about 
personal  comfort,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  active 
service,  an  experience  in  all  the  duties  of  his  profession — 
cheerfully  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  cruiser  boat. 
Mr.  Michael  Fitton  soon  gave  proofs  of  his  ability,  and  the 
crew  of  the  Abergavenny  could  now  and  then  greet  a  prize 
of  their  own  among  the  many  that  dropped  anchor  near 
them. 

"  With  a  part  of  the  funds  that  a  succession  of  prizes  had 
brought  to  the  ship,  a  decked  vessel  was  at  length  pur- 
chased ;  with  the  fruits  of  her  gains,  another ;  and  so  on 
until  the  schooner,  whose  little  exploit  we  are  now  about 
to  record,  came  in  her  turn  to  be  the  Abergavenny's  tender. 
On  the  oth  of  October,  the  schooner  Ferret,  mounting  six 
3-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  forty-five  men  and  boys,  com- 
manded by  acting  Lieutenant  Fitton,  while  cruising  off  the 
north-east  end  of  Jamaica,  discovered  a  large  schooner  with 
eight  ports  of  a  side,  and  an  English  ensign  and  pendant, 
bearing  down  upon  her.  Judging  from  the  great  size  of 
the  ensign,  and  length  of  the  pendant,  which  were  large 
and  long  enough  for  a  line-of-battle  ship,  that  she  was  an 
enemy's  cruiser,  Lieutenant  Fitton  tacked  to  speak  her. 
Having,  by  dint  of  excellent  manoeuvring,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  weather  gage,  the  Ferret  brought  the  schooner 
(which  had  by  this  time  substituted  Spanish  for  English 
colours)  to  close  action ;  but  after  half  an  hour  3  fighting, 
the  Spaniard  bore  up,  and  made  all  sail  for  St  Jago  da 
Cuba.  The  Ferret  pursued,  and,  by  the  aid  of  her  sweeps, 
at  llh.  p.m.,  brought  the  schooner  again  to  action;  but 
notwithstanding  all  her  gallant  efforts  to  grapple  with  the 
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enemy,  she  reached  her  port,  followed  by  the  Ferret  to 
within  gun-shot  of  the  batteries.  The  Ferrets  damages 
were  confined  to  her  sails  and  rigging  ;  but  the  loss  of  her 
antagonist,  which,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained  by  one  of 
her  crew,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  mounted  fourteen  long 
6-pounders,  with  a  crew  of  100  men,  was  eleven  killed  and 
twenty  wounded." 1 

1  James's  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  515. 
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3  7.  HUMBOLDT  S  NETWORK:  VIEWS  OF  NATURE,  OR  CONTEMPLATIONS 

of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of  Creation.  Translated  by  E,  C.  Ur \v.  and  II.  G.  Houn. 
With  fine  coloured  new  of  Chitnbornzo,  a  facsimile  lettrr  fr«jin  the  author,  transla- 
tions of  the  Latin,  Spunish,  aud  French  quotation*,  a  very  complete  index,  fcc.  Slc. 

8.  HUMBOLDTS  COSMOS,  VOL.  3. 

Also,  pries  Or.,  uniform  with  the  Standard  Library, 

BOHNS  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

1.  BEDE'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  &  THE  ANGLO  SAXON  CHRONICLE. 

3  2.  MALLETS  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.  BY  BISHOP  PERCY;  WITH  AN 
Abstract  of  the  Eyruiggia  Saga,  by  Sia  U  alier  Scurr.  New  edition,  rc»iiid  and 
enlarged  by  J.  A.  Dlacrwell. 

3  3.  WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

2  4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES,  VIZ.,  ASSER S  LIFE  OF  ALFRED,  AND 

2  the  Chronicles  of  Ktbclwcrd,  GildAs,  Ncuuius,  Geo:lry  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard 
of  Circnccater. 

*  6.  ELLISS    EARLY  ENGLISH    METRICAL    ROMANCES,    REVISED    BY  J. 

OucitARD  Uai.U  hklu.  Complete  in  one  vol.,  with  splendid  Illuminated  Frontispiece. 

3  0.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS;  RICHARD  OF  DEVIZES.  GEOFFREY 

a  dc  Vinsauf,  Lord  dc  Joinviltc.   Complete  m  one  volume,  tciih  a  splendid  /Hunt, 

nuted  Frontispiece. 

2  7.  EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE,  WILLIBALD,  S-€WULF,  BENJAMIN  OF 

Tudcla,  MandcvUlc,  La  Brocquiero.  aud  Maundrell.    In  ouc  volume.    ttTlh  Mem, 

"J  8.  BRAND  ~    POPULAR   ANTIQUITIES   OF   ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND.  AND 

lrelai  ,  by  Sia  Henry  Ellis.   Vw.  I. 

\  g.  ROGEF  OF  WENDOVERS  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY  ■  FORME  : LY  ASCRIBED 
to  Matthew  Paris.)    Vol.  1. 

^   10  BRANDS  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES.    VOL  2. 

I   II.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVERS  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY.    VOL  2. 

12.  BRANDS  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES.    VOL  3 

'$   13.  KE1GHTLEYS  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.    NEW  EDITION.  ENLARGED  BY  THE 

3  Autlior.    One  Vol.    Frontispiece  by  George  Ctuiics'i.tnk. 


1  Also,  uniform  with  Ike  mamiaku  LlbRARY,  priest  bs., 

I  BONN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  Li  CHARY. 

?   I.  EUSEBIUS'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  CAREFULLY  TRANSLATED  FROM 
the  Greek,  with  illustrative  >otts. 
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I.  HERODOTUS.  A  NEV.    ..    LITERAL  ""R^  N!  I 
Cart,  M.A.    Complete  in  one  roh    •,  m.>  J  '«r. 

2  &  3.  THUCYDIOES.    BY  THE  REV.  K.       Lb.    I"'  Sf'LS.    '."*  '  ) 

4.  PLATO'S  WORKS.  BY  CARY.  VOL  \.  CO.  JG  THE  APOLOGY     F  SO- 

crates,  Critn,  Phxedo,  Gorgiai,  Protagotas,  I'lm  d     ,  Thetrtctus,  butuypliron,  l-s»:s. 

5.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    VOL.  1.  CONTAINING  BOOKS  1  TO  0. 

/5.  PLATOS  WORKS,  VOL  2,  CONTAINING  THE  REPUULlC.  TlM^tUS.  AND 

Cntias,  with  lulrodnctions. 

7.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    VOL  2,  CONTAINING  BOOKS  9  TO  20. 

8.  SOPHOCLES,  THE  OXFORD  TRANSLATION.  REVISED. 
0.  /ESCHYLUS,  BY  AN  OXONIAN  (PRICE  3j.  0  / )  ^ 

10.  ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC  &  POETIC,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED,  WITH 

Examination  Uuealiuu*,  and  Notes. 

II.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.   VOL.  3,  CONTAINING  BOOKS  27  TO  30. 

12.  EURIPIDES,  FROM  THE  TEXT  OF  DINDORF.    VOL  ^Containing  10  l  i-.vn 

13.  VIRGIL    BY  DAVIDSON.   NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  BY  T.  A.  BUCKLEY. 

With  Motet.    Price  3*.  6*/. 

14.  EURIPIDES.    VOL.  2.  CONTAINING  THE  REMAINING  0  PLAYS. 

15.  HORACE-    BY  SMART.    NEW  EDITION,   F.tVISED  BY  T.  A.  BUCKLEY 

With  Notes.    Price  .Tj.  C.Y. 

10.  ARISTOTLE'S  ETHICS.    BY  THE  REV.  R.  W.  BROWN.  CLASSICAL  PRO 

lessor  of  King's  College. 

17.  CICERO S  OFFICES.  OLD  AGE.  FRIENDSHIP.  SCIPIOS  DREAM,  PARA- 

iloxcs,  ic.   By  Kduomds. 

18.  PLATOS  WORKS.  VOL.3.  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED  BY  GEO.  BURGES. 

containing  the  biit'jydcruus,  Symposium, Sophistes,  Poll  Lieut,  Laches,  Puriucuidts, 
L'r.itj  In*,  and  Mcuo. 

10.  LIVYS  HISTORY  Of  ROME.    VOL.  4  («  h  ■  ,  <-..inptctft  the  work). 

20.  C*SAR.   COMPLETE.  WITH    THE    ALEXANDRIAN.    AFRICAN.  AND 

Sptnitli  \\ar«,  literally  translated,  with  N«  let  and  a  very  copious  Index, 

21.  HOMERS  ILIAD.  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE 

2*.  HOMER  S  ODYSSEY,  HYMNS,  EPIGRAMS.  AND  BATTLE  OF  THE 

and  Mice,  literally  translated  intu  Euglish  prose. 
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10.  PICKERING'S  RACES  OF  MAN,  mil  mtnmotuT 
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ami)  iiii  LIBRARY,  prici  is.  (ejcceptiny  "  Comms,"  vkick  it  only  3j.GJ.), 

BOWS  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

•LAYER'S  HAND  BOOK.    BY  H.  STAUNTON,   ESQ.  IHu»- 

i:v,;rani8. 

iN    PAINTING,   BY  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMICIANS.  IHtk 

1  an  Introductory  Y.+wy,  and  Betes  by  1L  VNouKuy,  Esq. 

)T  S  COSMOS ;  OR,  SKETCH  OF  A  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 

tc.  Translated  by  E.  C.  Uttk.  la  2  \ol*.,  with  hoc  PortraiL  This 
though  publiahcdat  so  very  low  a  price)  is  more  complete  iban  any 
receded  it.  Tbe  Notes  are  much  enlarged,  and  placed  beneath  the 
oldl's  analytical  summaries,  and  the  passage*  hitherto  suppressed, 

and  new  and  comprehensive  Indices  lubjoiued. 

CHESS  PLAYERS  COMPANION,  COMPRlSlNC  A  NEW 
dds,  a  Collection  of  Match  Games,  including  that  played  with  Mens, 
id  a  Selection  of  Original  Problems. 

>F  GAMES.  BY  VARIOUS  AMATEURS  AND  PROFESSORS: 

ew  and  complete  treatises  on  all  tbc  principal  Games  of  chance,  skill, 
lexterity.    Tlluttrated  by  uumtrons  Diagrams. 

NErV  WORK:  VIEWS  OF  NATURE,  OR  CONTEMPLATIONS 

ie  Phenomena  of  Creation.  Tr  moated  by  1,  C.Ui  rKand  11.  G.  Bonn, 
oured  view  of  Chimborazo,  a  facsimile  letter  from  the  author,  trans  la- 
Latin,  Spunish.aud  r'reuth  quotaiious,  a  very  complete  index,  fee,  fee. 

COSMOS,  VOL.  3. 
ho,  price  5j.,  uniform  trith  the  Standard  Library, 

MS  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

:SIASTICAL  HISTORY,  &  THE  ANGLO  SAXON  CHRONICLE. 

5RTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.  BY  BISHOP  PERCY;   WITH  AN 
Kyrbiggta  Saga,  by  Sir  W  alter  Scott.    New  edition,  rensid  and 
I.  A.  Blacewell. 

/1ALMESBURYS  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

LISH  CHRONICLES,  VIZ.,  ASSER  S  LIFE  OF  ALFRED,  AND 

es  of  Klhelwcrd,  Gildas,  Ncuutus,  Geoilry  of  Monmouth,  and  Kichajd 
r. 

LY  ENGLISH    METRICAL    ROMANCES,    REVISED    BY  J. 

alliwkll.  Complete  in  owerol.,  with  splendid  JUnmtnnfed  frontispiece 

OF  THE  CRUSADERS;  RICHARD  OF  DEVIZES.  GEOFFREY 
jurd  dc  Joinville.  Complete  in  one  volume,  \c\th  a  splendid  tlluau* 
rpiect. 

ELS  IN  PALESTINE,  WILLIBALD,  S/EWULF,  BENJAMIN  OF 
dcvillc,  La  Hrocquiere,  aud  Muundrcll.    In  oue  volume.    U'ttti  Mcp. 

PULAR   ANTIQUITIES   OF   ENGLAND.  SCOTLAND,  AND 

<ir  Henry  Kllis.    Vol.  [. 

fENDOVER  S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY  FORMERLY  ASCRIBED 

Paris.)    Vol.  I. 

PULAR  ANTIQUITIES.    VOL  2. 

/ENDOVERS  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY.    VOL  2. 

PULAR  ANTIQUITIES.    VOL  3 

5  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.    NEW  EDITION,  ENLARGED  BY  THE 

ie  Vol.    fruHttspitce  by  George  Ci  tttks'iituk. 
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rich  illustrative  Notes. 
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